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PREFACE. 


To  present  an  array  of  statistics  and  facts  on  the 
money  question  in  an  attractive  way,  is  no  easy 
task.     All  I  have  said  has  been  done  carefully  and 

conscientiously.     As  far  as  it  has  been  within  my  | 

reach  I  have  uniformly  consulted  official  records. 
When  my  country  needed  my  services  in  her  defence, 
I  tried  to  do  my  duty  earnestly  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  as  one  of  the  million ;  as  such  of  my 
comrades  who  are  yet  living,  but  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  could  testify.  Now,  as  a  plain  citizen  in 
this  monetary  emergency,  I  will  try  and  do  my  duty, 
and  I  have  expressed  myself  freely  and  fearlessly  in 
defence  of  my  country's  honor  arid  her  prosperity 
which  are  now  in  great  danger.  I  appeal  to  the 
people  of  our  common  country  to  rally  around  one 
of  our  old  well-tried  measures  of  value  the  silver 
dollar,  just  as  we  are  now  all  glad  to  rally  around 
our  common  flag.  This  is  a  contest,  in  which  the 
poor  man  as  well  as  the  more  prosperous  is  equally 
interested.  Let  the  men  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  defend  our  country  against  a  common  enemy 
wake  up,  and  see  if  we  have  not  a  momentous  cause 
to  join  hands  and  hearts  against  the  monetary  wreck- 
ers and  revolutionists  of  1873;  it  matters  not  what 
may  be  their  pretensions  to  financial  wisdom  or 
patriotism. 

JOHN  A.  GRIER, 

No.  633  N.  40th  St., 

August  1, 1885.  Philadelphia. 
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OUR  SILVER  COINAGE. 


••  Knowledge  is  wealth, — is  power, — is  happi* 


* 

t 

i 


ness."  I 


This  pithy  motto  placed  in  golden  letters  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  old  school  rooms  of  my  boyhood 
is  distinctly  remembered  :  "  Knowledge  is  wealth, — 
is  power, — is  happiness." 

Is  there  any  wealth,  is  there  any  power,  is  there 
any  happiness  to  be  obtained  from  a  few  hours*  pa- 
tient study  concerning  some  of  the  fundamental 
&cts  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar  coinage  ?     My  i 

object  is  to  mass  a  few  facts  on  this  question,  so  that 
a  busy,  hard-working  man  may  more  easily  master  J 

them,  than  by  searching  through  official  documents, 
or  reading  even  far  more  scholarly  productions.     I  ! 

will  try  to  give  some  plainly  stated  truths,  in  such  . 

straightforward   language  that  more  of  our  busy  i 

people,  who  have  no  great  amount  of  time  nor  in-  r 

clination  to  study  this  abstract  subject,  may  have  ! 

some  good  reasons  for  throwing  their  influence  in  [ 

the  right  direction  on  this  exceedingly  important 
economic  question. 
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Business  depression  and  the  shrinkage  in  prices. 

"  Hard-times." 

Nations  are  educated  by  events,  not  by  arguments. 
The  commercial  and  industrial  depression  in  prices 
and  in  enterprise  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the  close 
attention  and  raise  the  curiosity  of  nearly  every 
thoughtful  person. 

This  world-wide  depression  in  prices,  this  world- 
wide shrinkage  of  industries  are  notable  events  that 
will  educate  as  no  amount  of  argument  can.  This 
derangement  in  the  monetary  and  industrial  affairs 
of  mankind  is  a  sure  evidence  of  some  deep-seated 
economic  disease. 

It  is  an  inquiry  well  worthy  of  the  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  closest  thinkers  and  of  the  best 
informed  statesmen.  The  evidences  of  disease  are 
very  apparent ;  but  the  causes  and  the  remedies  are 
questions  eliciting  the  most  lively  and  contradictory 
discussion.  Over-production,  reckless  speculation, 
action  and  reaction,  intemperance,  licentiousness, 
extravagance,  useless  expenditure  in  unjust  wars 
and  a  thousand  other  causes  are  given.  Troubles, 
such  as  the  commercial  world  is  now  feeling,  cannot 
justly  be  attributed  to  any  single  cause. 

A  bullet  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  generally  a  suf- 
ficient cause  to  produce  sudden  death  ;  so  there  are 
economic  causes  affecting  a  nation,  sometimes  severe 
enough  to  speedily  bring  about  national  extinction. 
Ordinarily,  an  individual  suffers  from  a  combination 
of  accidents  and  the  common  incidents  of  life,  his 
physical  health  is  wrecked  by  a  hundred  causes ;  so 
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it  is  with  the  economic  health  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world.  With  all  of  the  other  chronic 
afflictions  that  have  been  bothering  the  world,  and 
with  which  we  have  been  contending,  there  is  a  new 
economic  disease  that  made  itself  apparent  in  1873. 

It  is  the  ill-advised  attempt  to  discard  the  use  of 
silver  as  a  full  legal  tender  money  metal.    After  Ger- 
many had  so  successfully  conquered    France  and 
taken  from  that  country  two  of  her  richest  provinces, 
and  exacted  an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war  of 
over  one  thousand  million  dollars,  the  unification  of 
the  German  coinage  on  a  gold  basis  was  determined. 
The  law  was  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  1871,  but 
was  not  in  a  fair  way  of  execution  until  1873.    From 
1857  until  this  time  the  sole  legal  standard  of  Ger- 
many was  silver,  but  then  active  preparations  were  * 
made  (which,  however,  have  never  been  fully  carried 
out)  to  use  gold  alone  for  this  purpose.     In   1873 
the  United  States  united  with  them  in  this  tremendous 
monetary  revolution,  without  either  the  statesmen,  L 
the  financiers,  or  the  people  realizing  what  was  being  \ 
done  by  the  omission  of  a  few  words  from  a  new  law  \ 
reorganizing  the  mints.     No  provision  mas  made  in  : 
that  law  for  the  future  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  always  been  one  of  our  [ 
full  legal  tender  coins.     Previous  to  1853  we  had 
coined  over  87  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  coins, 
all  of  which,  even  the  five-cent  pieces,  were,  in  the  r 
language  of  the  law :  **  a  lawful  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments whatsoever." 

The  law  of  Feb.  12, 1873,  did  not  demonetize  these  r 

old  silver  coins,  although  it  made  no  provision  for  , 


1 


-I 


\ 


their  future  coinage;  but  in  the  law  of  1874,  the  de- 
monetization was  made  complete  except  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  In  1873 
this  economic  disease  had  a  full  start  by  these  two 
great,  powerful,  commercial  and  industrial  nations 
of  the  world,  making  the  public  announcement  th.il 
as  for  them,  they  were  going  to  get  along  in  mone- 
tary aflairs  without  the  use  of  silver  as  a  full  legal 
tender  money  metal.  Neither  one  proposed  to 
abandon  silver  as  a  subsidiary  coin. 


Coined  full  legal  standard  money  always  the 
measure  of  intrinsic  values. 

Our  object,  now.  is  to  study  this  effect  of  thr  at- 
tempt to  abandon  the  use  of  silver  as  one  of  the 
world's  well  tried  standard  measures  of  value.  A 
nation  might  possibly  be  prosperous  and  happy  with- 
out the  use  of  money  metals,  but  civilized  life  is  so 
thoroughly  wedded  to  their  use  that  it  would  be  like 
cutting  off  the  right  arms  of  half  the  people  of  the 
land,  to  attempt  to  get  along  without  these  metals. 
During  our  late  war  millions  of  our  people  did  not 
see  a  dollar  in  coin  for  years;  yet  our  mints  were 
busy  in  coining,  and  millions  of  dollars  in  accounts 
were  daily  settled  strictly  on  a  coin  basis.  During 
our  war  years,  or  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1865,  we  coined  nearly  174  millions  of  gold  and  over 
75^  million  dollars  worth  of  silver,  of  which  over  six 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  dollars  were  in 
silver  dollars.  We  also  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  coined  money  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
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and,  although  the  people  at  large  generally  saw  but 
very  little  of  it  during  the  war,  it  was  the  real  meas- 
ure of  intrinsic  value  all  the  time.  While  coin 
almost  ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange,  it 
measured  the  approximate  value  of  the  greenbacks 
and  the  national  bank  notes  in  the  purchase  of  com* 
modities  and  services.  As  the  prospects  of  a  suc- 
cessful ending  of  the  war  became  brighter  or  darker^ 
the  chances  that  this  representative  paper  money 
could  be  redeemed,  in  coin,  were  carefully  calculated 
or  rather  guessed  at,  and  the  prices  of  all  exchange- 
able commodities,  as  measured  by  these  fluctuating  ; 
greenbacks,  fell  or  rose  in  obedience  to  this  calcula- 
tion or  guess. 

Coined  Money  Defined.  ^ 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  with  precision  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  money.  r 

Coined  money  is  a  species  of  common  merchan- 
dise which — on  account  of  its  special  fitness  for  this  ; 
peculiar  duty  as  an  agent  of  valuation,  or  as  a  com-  ^  . 
mon  measure  of  intrinsic  value,  and  as  a  medium  of                   J  | 
exchange  for  services  or  commodities,  and  for  paying 
legal  debts— commands  the  intervention  of  statute 
law  in  order  to  certify  to  its  weight  and  fineness  by 
coinage,  and  to  fix  its  legal  debt-paying  value. 

The  average  bullion  or  intrinsic  value  of  this  spe- 
cies of  merchandise,  coined  into  full  legal  tender  ^  I 
money,  is-the  common  measure  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  all  other  species  of  property.     It  becomes,  par- 
ticularly, the  measure  of  all  debts.      If  the  legal                    \ 
money  is  debased  the  owner  of  property,  or  he  who 


i 


\ 


\ 
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has  his  services  to  sell,  can  raise  the  price  to  suit  the 
occasion,  but  legal  debts  and  legal  money  go  side  by 
side,  linked  rigidly  together.  By  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  power  **  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof/'  Hence 
Congress  has  full  command  over  all  the  legal  debts 
in  the  nation.  They  have  legal  power  to  debase  or 
enrich  the  full  legal  tender  coin  of  the  country, 
hence  have  power  to  decrease  or  increase  all  legal 
debts.  Legal  money  is  purely  a  creation  of  statute 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
firmed, by  a  late  decision,  the  power  exercised  by 
Congress  in  making  our  greenbacks  full  legal  tender 
money  for  certain  debts.  This,  however,  does  not 
entirely  settle  the  question  as  to  the  positive  distinc- 
tion between  real  money  and  this  legal  representative 
money.  One  of  the  apparent  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  use  of  any  material  as  real  money,  is,  that  on 
account  of  some  peculiar  qualities  and  fitness  it  shall 
approximate,  in  bullion  or  intrinsic  value,  before 
being  coined,  to  its  legal  tender  value  after  being 
coined  into  money.  These  requisites  are  completely 
filled  by  both  gold  and  silver.  We  know  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  bullion  value  of  both 
gold  and  silver  is  justly  attributable  to  this  use  as 
money.  These  metals  are  specially  valuable  as  bul- 
lion, before  we  as  a  government  may  decide  to  use 
them  as  money — simply  because  if  we  did  not  use 
them,  some  other  nations  might  do  so.  The  com- 
mon sense  and  common  usage  of  mankind  have  con- 
firmed their  use  as  money  for  at  least  twenty-four 
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centuries.  But  the  abandonment  of  this  use  of  either 
one  of  these  metals  as  money  by  two  nations  of  such 
commanding  influence  as  Germany  and  the  United 
States  positively  did  depreciate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  discarded  metal,  and  increase  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  other.  Yet,  Senator  Sherman,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report 
of  1877,  said,  with  a  most  remarkable  want  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  "  no  one  did  or  could  foresee 
the  subsequent  fall  in  the  market  value  of  silver." 

The  amount  of  Silver  in  our  Silver  Dollar  never 
reduced  a  particle  since  the  first  one  of  1794. 

Can  we  abandon  the  use  of  either  metal  ?  There 
are  some  facts  that,  when  properly  represented,  are^ 
to  my  mind,  overwhelming  in  their  influence,  to 
cause  an  ordinary  clear-headed  man  to  say  that  for 
us  to  abandon  the  use  of  either  one  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money  is  an  economic  crime  of  gigantic 
proportions.  When  the  Almighty  issued  his  ten 
commandments  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  % 

Mount  Sinai,  He  seems  to  me  to  have  issued  one  j  I 

very  distinct  and  positive  command  against  the  sin 
of  making  a  contract  to  pay  a  debt,  and  then  repudi- 
ating that  contract.  When  He  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"   He  seems  to  tell  us,  distinctly,  that  it 

would  be  stealing  to  make  great  debts,  based  on  r  i 

being  paid  either  in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option  of 
the  debtor,  and  then  compel  the  debtor  to  discard 
one  of  these  metals  and  make  him  pay  the  debts  in  [ 

the  other  metal  that  might  be  far  more  difficult  to  » 


r 
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obtain.  The  fact  th;il  the  debtor  has  the  option  of 
selecting  either  metal,  shows  that  it  is  a  great  act  of 
injustice  to  change  the  contract  and  take  away  this 
option.  In  order  to  see  into  this  case,  we  must 
refer  to  the  precise  details  of  the  United  States  coin- 
age laws.  We  must  get  knowledge ;  and  if  we  havo 
knowledge,  we  may  have  power  to  use  it,  and  thus 
we  may  be  of  more  utility  in  increasing  our  wealth, 
and  in  fostering  our  own  happiness  as  welUas  that  of 
mankind. 

The  enemies  of  the  silver  dollar  have  asserted 
most  persistently,  that  it  is  a  debased,  a  dishonest,  a 
clipped,  a  light-weight  dollar.  The  simple  but  pos- 
itive reply  to  all  of  these  base  libels  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  you  can  posi- 
tively reply  that  the  facts  will  show.  t/nU  the  amaiinl 
of  pure  silver  in  our  dollar  of  to-day  is  ixactly  the  sniiu- 
that  it  lias  al'^'ays  been  from  the  first  eoiiiage  in  1 794. 
until  the  present  time,  the  mouths  of  these  libellers 
•ihould  be  closed. 

There  was  no  change  made  in  the  weight  of  our 
silver  dollar  until  1837,  when  it  was  reduced  from 
416  grains  to  412 '/j  grains.  There  was  as  you  will 
see  3  \/i  grains  of  copper  taken  from  the  weight  of 
each  dollar  coined  after  that  date.  This  is  the  only 
debasement,  this  is  the  only  clipping,  this  is  the  only 
light  weight  that  the  libellers  can  show.  At  the 
present  price  of  copper,  there  is  about  eleven  cents' 
worth,  or  exactly  one  pound  avoirdupois  in  weight, 
taken  from  every  two  thousand  dollars.  Hence, 
every  time  you  receive  two  thousand  silver  dollars 
for  a  debt  made  before  the  year  1837,  you  are  legally 
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swindlud  by  this  coin-clipping  Government  out  ol 
eleven  cents'  worth  oi  copper.  But  please  remember 
that  is  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "  coia 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  This  is  the 
only  change  that  has  been  made  concerning  our 
silver  dollar,  excepting  the  one  made  in  1873  and 
'74,  when  its  coinage  was  not  provided  for  by  law 
and  its  legal  tender  power  was  taken  away.  In 
1878,  the  silver  dollar  was  restored  to  its  old  posi- 
tion as  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  except  when 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

If  a  debasement  at  all,  it  is  such  a  very  small  one. 
that  we  think  you  will  as  freely  forgive  the  Govern- 
ment for  it,  as  you  would  a  tramp  who  might  pull 
a  loose  splinter  from  your  fence  in  order  to  make  a 
tooth-pick  to  remove  from  his  teeth  a  troublesome 
part  of  his  last  free  lunch.  At  that  time,  even  after 
this  debasement,  our  silver  dollars  were  selling  at 
one  per  cent,  premium  over  the  gold,  hence,  two 
thousand  dollars  in  silver  were  worth  about  twenty 
dollars  more  than  two  thousand  in  gold.  In  1834,  on 
account  of  our  imperfect  system  of  coinage  laws,  we 
could  not  keep  our  coined  gold  at  home,  as  we  pat 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  as  an  equivalent  to  one  pound 
of  gold  in  our  coins.  In  Europe  they  used  generally 
fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  This  dif- 
ference was  sufficient  under  the  imperfect  coinage 
laws  of  that  date  to  make  us,  as  a  nation,  lose  our 
gold  about  as  fast  as  it  was  coined  ; — hence  an  alter- 
ation in  the  ratio  was  made.  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  Constitutional  rights,  reduced  the  weight 
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of  the  gold  coins  in  1834,  taking  over  6^  per  cent, 
of  pure  gold  out  of  each  dollar  that  was  coined  after 
that  time.  In  1837,  they  added  a  very  small  frac- 
tion and  the  gold  dollar  has  remained  unchanged 
from  that  time.  This  large  reduction  of  gold  in  the 
gold  coin  was  an  effort  to  stand  by  the  silver  dollar 
as  a  steadier  measure  of  intrinsic  value,  or  unit  of 
valuation,  than  the  gold  dollar. 

The  Fineness  of  Coin  and  the  System  of 

Alloy  and  Weight. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  fineness  of  coin  ex- 
pressed in  thousands.  In  both  gold  and  silver  coins 
we  now  use  90U  partsbf  pure  metal  to  100  parts  of 
alloy.  This  is  what  the  inscription  900  fine  means 
that  you  have  doubtless  read  on  the  unfortunate 
trade  dollar. 

In  our  first  gold  coinage  we  adopted  the  propor- 
tion of  alloy  used  by  our  mother  country,  England, 
which,  as  they  express  it,  is  |  J  fine,  or  as  we  would 
express  it  now,  as  916^  fine.  English  standard 
silver  was  then,  as  now,  925  fine.  The  United 
States  adopted  the  odd  standard  of  8923%  fi"^  f^^ 
our  silver.  In  1837,  we  adopted  for  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  more  elegant  and  exact  decimal,  French 
system  of  alloy  900  fine.  In  1834,  we  adopted  this 
system  for  gold  very  nearly,  but  accurately  in  1837. 
As  most  all  newly  found  gold  contains  some  silver, 
and  as  it  was  formerly  more  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  drive  it  all  out,  the  alloy  for  the  gold  coins 
was  allowed  to  contain  one-half  of  its  weight  in 
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silver  and  the  remainder  in  copper.  Since  1873, 
only  one-tenth  of  the  alloy  is  allowable  of  silver. 
The  value  of  the  alloy  in  coin  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
practically  disregarded. 

The  total  weight  of  the  old  standard  gold  dollar 
was  2j  grains — composed  of  24.75  grains  of  pure 
gold  and  2.25  grains  of  alloy.  The  present  weight 
of  the  standard  dollar  is  25.8  grains,  of  which  23.22 
is  pure  gold,  2.58  grains  alloy.  The  former  weight 
of  the  silver  dollar  was  416  grains,  of  the  then 
standard  silver,  of  which  371 J^  grains  were  pure 
silver  and  44^  grains  of  alloy  or  copper.  The 
copper  in  our  dollar  since  1837  is,  as  we  have  fa- 
served  before,  3^/^  grains  less,  leaving  371^  grains 
of  pure  silver.  A  cent's  worth  of  copper  will  furnish 
enough  alloy  for  about  fifteen  silver  dollars,  or 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold  dollars.  This 
alloy  is  not  put  in  to  add  to  the  weight  or  value  but 
only  to  harden  the  metal  and  preserve  the  coin/rom 
excessive  wear.  In  1853,  finding  that  we  coujLd  not 
retain  in  use  our  small  silver  coins — (our  fifty, 
twenty-five,  ten,  and  five-cent  pieces),  the  Govern- 
ment gave  an  opportunity  to  the  people  to  bring  all 
the  old  ones  that  remained  in  the  country  to  the 
mint  and  issued  new  ones  with  about  six  per  cent, 
less  silver  in  them.  Since  then  they  have  been 
named  subsidiary  coins,  and  were  a  legal  tender  for 
sums  not  greater  than  five  dollars.  Since  1879  they 
have  been  a  legal  tender  up  to  ten  dollars.  They 
were  no  longer  money,  but  became  token  coins. 
The  changes  we  have  mentioned  are  all  that  have 
been  made  in  the  iveight  of  metal  or  fineness  in  our 
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full  legal  tender  coins  from  the  first  organization  of  " 
our  mint  to  the  present  time.     A  provision  was  mado  j 
in  the  law  of  1S34,  that  any  one  who  had  the  heavier 
gold  coins  could  pay  them  as  a  legal  tender,  based 
on  their  extra  weight. 

Legal  tender  coins  have  always  been  ba.sed  on  their 
rvright  by  our  laws.  If  under  weight  ihcy  could 
always  be  rejected.  The  weight,  the  fineness,  the 
kind  of  metal,  and  the  stamp  of  coinage  were  the 
four  elements  that  had  to  be  combined  to  make  these  I 
coins  full  legal  tender  money.  This  kind  of  money 
is  not  representative  oi  properly,  but  is  property, 
and  when  paid  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  that 
ends  the  transaction.  But  when  token  money 
(whether  it  be  silver  half-dollars  or  quarters,  or  our 
minor  coins,  such  as  the  nickel  five  or  three-cent 
piece,  the  bronze  two  or  one-cent  piece,  the  greenback 
or  a  national  bank-note)  is  paid  in  the  settlement  of  a  , 
debt,  the  debt  is  not  entirely  settled.  The  Govern-  1 
ment  stands  at  the  back  of  all  its  subsidiary  silver  and 
minor  coins,  and  makes  full  provisions  for  redeeming 
them  in  lawful  money  when  presented  in  definite 
quantities,  at  the  proper  places,  Should  the  Govcm- 
HKnt  make  this  redemption  in  greenbacks,  it  again 
provides  to  redeem  these  in  full  legal  tender  coin. 

The  system  of  debased  subsidiary  and  minor  coin- 
age is  eminently  wise  and  convenient  There  is  2 
constant  but  ill-advised  effort  made,  however,  to 
have  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  made  equal  in  intrin- 
sic value  to  the  full  legal  tender  silver  dollar.  These 
token  coins  should  always  be  considered  simply  as 
government    promissory    notes,    printed    on    metal 
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instead  of  paper.     Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  .l 

made,  by  better  coinage,  to  keep  them  from  being  1 

counterfeited.  The  want  of  artistic  skill  and  judg- 
ment, in  making  the  dies  from  which  these  coins  are 
struck,  is  generally  and  very  justly  condemned,  and 
can  be  vastly  improved.  They  are  not  money,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  be  money,  although  we  speak  of 
them  in  common  language,  as  money.  We  always 
speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  speak 
correctly,  but  not  scientifically.  We  know  that  we 
are  understood,  but  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sun 
makes  a  daily  grand  round  across  the  face  of  the 
sky.  These  subsidiary  and  minor  coins  are  very 
useful  as  mediums  of  exchange,  and  settle  small 
debts  legally ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
no  more  measure  debts  than  the  check  of  a  private 
individual.  These  small  debts,  as  well  as  the  greater 
national  debts  are  really  measured  by  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  full  legal  tender  gold  and  silver  coins 
that  are  the  real  money  of  the  government.  As  all 
other  forms  of  money  are  redeemable  in  full  legal 
tender  coin,  this  coin  becomes  the  standard  or 
measure  of  all. 

The  Trade  Dollar. 


I 
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The  Trade  Dollar  does  not  concern  us  much  in 
this  present  discussion,  as  it  was  bullion  coined  ex-  >-  l 

pressly  for  exportation,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  legal  tender 
for  over  three  years  and  five  months,  for  debts  up  to  '- 

five  dollars.      Nearly  36  millions  were  coined.     Its 
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redemption  should  have  bt-en  provided  for  at  its  face 
valuation,  when  it  was  demonetized  in  1876.  Our 
people  should  distinctly  understand  tliatthis  redemp- 
tion was  prevented  even  a  few  months  ago,  by  the 
ve>/c  of'  the  anii-sih'ir  party  in  the  Unitcit  Stads  S<natt 
The  legislation  conccrninj;  the  trade  dollar  has  been 
bungling  and  mo?>t  shameful. 

The  Coin  in  the  United  States  not   Excessive 
in  Amount. 

The  stock  of  coin  in  our  country  has  never  been 
as  great  as  it  is  at  present.  The  official  estimate  of 
the  specie  in  the  United  States,  in  1852,  makes  it 
204  million  dollars;  while  the  oFTicial  estimate  of 
thesiKcie  in  our  country  on  June  30,  1884,  is  872 
million  dollars,  of  which  610  was  of  gold  and  262  in 
silver.  In  1852  our  population  was  about  25  mil- 
lion, hence,  while  our  population  has  been  increasing 
a  little  over  two  and  a  half  times,  our  specie  has  in- 
creased over  fourfold.  In  1820,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  10  millions,  Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  our 
specie  at  about  26  '.^  million  dollars.  Making  all  jnst 
allowances  for  inaccuracies  in  such  estimates,  it  is 
evident  that  the  specie  in  our  country  has,  of  late, 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  our  population. 
Dullion  gold  and  silver,  although  not  real  money, 
yet  when  in  the  hands  of  the  government  which 
controls  the  mint  monopoly,  are  practically  money 
when  held  in  quantities  easily  coined.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  monthly  statements, 
countv  it  all  as  part  of  the  available  funds  to  liquidate 
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debts.     Possibly  2^  million  silver  dollars  could  be  11 

coined  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  alone,  in  a  single 
month,  by  an  extra  effort,  and  if  this  could  be  done, 
then  it  is  probable  that  2^  million  double  eagles, 
making  50  millions  in  full  legal  tender  gold  coin, 
could  be  coined  there  in  a  single  month.  Running 
a  mint  night  and  day,  however,  is  not  advisable,  ex- 
cept in  a  great  emergency ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  coinage  regularly,  and  without  undue 
haste.  The  capacity  to  convert  gold  into  coin  so 
much  more  rapidly,  in  case  of  necessity,  than  silver, 
gives  gold  a  most  decided  advantage  over  silver  as 
a  bullion  fund.  Of  late,  the  government  generally, 
and  most  wisely,  keeps  about  60  millions  in  gold 
bullion,  and  only  a  few  millions  in  silver.  We  have 
coined  about  206  million  silver  dollars  since  1878, 
and  about  140  million  of  them  are  represented  by 
silver  certificates.  France,  with  a  population  of  about 
38  million,  has  over  537  million  dollars'  worth  of  full 
legal  tender  silver  in  circulation.  Our  206  million 
silver  dollars  does  not  seem  excessive  for  our  prob- 
able 57  million  people. 

The  hue  and  cry  that  many  intelligent  people 
make  about  the  useless  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  that 
"  nobody  wants,"  and  that  arc  only  made  to  clog  up 
the  government  vaults,  will  not  bear  critical  exam- 
ination. We  will  find  that  these  dollars  are  doing 
us  good  service,  although  quietly  buried  and  resting 
in  these  steel-clad  vaults.  Every  silver  dollar  coined 
will  honestly  and  equitably  pay  one  dollar  of  debt. 
Every  silver  dollar  that  is  coined,  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  all  debts.     Every  silver  dollar 
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coined  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  demand  for  go\<3. 
.md  hence  reduce  its  bullion  value  when  compared 
to  silver. 

The  remonetization  of  silver,  and  its  continued 
coinage,  has  removed  this  meta!  from  the  second-rate 
position  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the  year  1873,  as 
far  as  we,  as  a  nation,  are  able  to  replace  it  by  our 
laws.  It  again  becomes  one  of  our  nioney-metals. 
and  is  doing  duty  as  one  of  the  measures  of  all  of 
the  debts,  as  well  as  of  all  of  the  property  in  our 
country.  We  cannot  make  laws,  however,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  world,  but  we  can  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  throw  our  influence  in  a  right  direction. 


Mono-metallism  smd  Bi-metallism  Defined. 

In  this  discussion,  there  are  two  terms  often  used 
which  should  be  understood :  mono-iitftallistn,  which, 
as  its  derivation  indicates,  is  the  use  of  one  of  the 
precious  metals  as  full  legal  tender  money;  while 
bi-mttallUm  means  the  use  of  both  metals.  Ever)-- 
where,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  metals  are  used  as 
money.  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  a  gold  mono- 
metallic nation  at  home,  because  gold  is  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  yet  in  her  large  empire  of  India, 
with  her  237  million  subjects,  she  is  silver  mono- 
metallic, as  over  1000  million  dollars'  worth  of  full 
legal  tender  silver  is  used  there.  A  debt  cannot  bt 
paid  in  India  legally,  in  gold.  In  England  about  95 
million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  is  estimated  to  be  in 
circulation,  but  it  is  a  legal  lender  only  to  the  amount 
of  forty  shillings  or  less.     It  is.  however,  the  money 
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of  the  common  people  generally.  We  have  more 
gold  than  Great  Britain. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  Congressional  report 
of  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1877  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mono-metallic  silver  countries  is  about 
770 millions;  while  the  mono-metallic  gold  countries 
is  about  93  millions.  At  that  time  the  bi-metallic 
countries  numbered  1 37  millions  ;  to  these  we  can 
now  add  our  people,  and  we  might  say  that  190 
millions  are  now  under  the  bi-mctallic  flag.  Hence, 
those  who  used  silver  exclusively  as  their  money 
standard  or  used  it  concurrently  with  gold,  exceed 
those  who  use  gold  alone  as  a  standard  in  the  pro- 
portion of  over  ten  to  one.  Some  more  recent 
statistics  change  these  figures,  yet  the  evidence  is 
full  and  conclusive  that  gold  is  not  the  money  of  the 
world.  We  may  estimate  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  world  as  uncivilized,  transacting  their  aflairs  by 
barter. 

There  are  but  few  subjects  the  influence  of  which 
extends  more  positively  over  every  hour  of  produc- 
tive labor,  to  cifery  mail's  liome  and  possessions  in 
this  broad  land,  that  has  received  less  careful  exami- 
nation and  is  less  understood  than  this  money  ques- 
tion. We,  the  people,  must  take  hold  of  this  silver 
question,  and  those  who  are  patient  enough  to  devote 
some  earnest  thinking  on  the  subject,  must  make 
their  influence  felt  at  Washington.  The  Congress 
that  will  handle  this  question  for  the  next  two  years 
is  elected.  The  strongest  kind  of  influence  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  immediate  stoppage 
of  the  silver  coinage.     Public  sentiment  is  frequently 
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felt  very  positively,  even  at  times  when  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  express  that  sentiment  by  the  ballot ;  it 
should  therefore  be  aroused.  As  about  45  per  cent, 
of  the  money  of  the  world  consists  of  silver,  and  about 
55  per  cent,  of  gold,  we  see  the  commercial  world 
standing  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  colossal 
crimes  of  this  or  of  any  other  age,  when  we  see  the  ef- 
forts made  to  discard  nearly  one-half  of  the  full  legal 
tender  money  metals  of  the  world.  This  monetary 
revolution  has  been  led  by  exceedingly  able,  but  we 
believe,  misguided  men.  Authorities,  deservedly 
ranking  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  can  be 
quoted  largely  for  either  side.  The  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  when  this  question  of  the  continued  use 
of  both  silver  and  gold  as  full  legal  tender  money 
metals  must  be  decided  by  the  people  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity. 

During  the  last  Presidential  and  Congressional 
election  the  question  was  generally  suppressed. 
Neither  the  platforms  nor  the  letters  of  acceptance 
of  either  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  gave  a 
clue  as  to  how  the  party  or  the  candidates  stood. 
It  was  declared  not  to  be  a  party  question.  In  fact, 
the  question  was  cunningly  evaded  by  both  parties, 
expressly,  we  believe,  on  account  of  its  vital  impor- 
tance. 

The  hostility  of  the  National  Banks  to  the  silver 

coinage. 

The  national  banks  of  the  United  States  have  been 
particularly  outspoken  on  the  subject  ever  since  the 
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coinage  law  has  been  passed.  We  know  their  gene- 
ral views  and  are  utterly  opposed  to  their  method  of 
thinking,  believing  it  to  be  selfish  and  exceedingly 
impolitic  and  unwise,  even  for  their  own  good.  Mr. 
George  S.  Coe,  President  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City  (a  very  able  and 
prominent  gentleman),  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the 
sentiments  of  many  at  the  Bankers'  National  Con- 
vention, held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  Oct.,  1883.  It 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  that  when 
he  was  foretelling  the  mischief  that  would  probably 
be  made  by  this  continued  silver  coinage,  he  said : 
**  that  rather  than  have  the  outrage  continue  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  whole  amount  of  these 
rejected  dollars  that  now  encumber  the  Treasury 
vaults  should  be  sunk  in  the  sea."  Do  not  get  angry 
at  such  remarks.  If  a  blind  man  runs  against  you 
on  the  street  and  yet  insists  on  his  being  able  to  see, 
you  are  patient.  Would  you  whip  a  young  colt  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  a  buffalo  robe  ?  When  the 
streets  become  full  of  blind  men  we  must  be  more 
careful  of  our  own  movements. 

Even  since  1878  there  has  been  one  long,  unend- 
ing howl  from  a  large  and  influential  class  of  people 
threatening  bankruptcy  and  ruin  from  this  silver 
coinage  and  an  utter  destruction  of  national  honor 
and  credit.  These  false  prophets  are  still  wailing. 
Their  prophecies  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but 
they  continually  cry  "  wait  and  you  will  see !  "  We 
have  great  financial  troubles,  but  our  national  credit 
is  not  sufTering.  //  is  the  best  in  the  "world.  The 
financial  troubles  from  which  we  suffer  are  world- 
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wide  and  so  has  been  the  effect  of  the  partial  dis- 
carding of  silver  as  a  money  metal.  We  connect 
this  particular  cause  with  this  effect.  The  feeble  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  again  use  silver  freely 
has  not  yet  and  cannot  counteract  the  bad  effect  of 
the  anti-silver  agitation  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  commercial  world.  We  have  not  coined 
enough.  We  have  not  shown  a  bold,  manly  ex- 
ample on  the  silver  question. 

The  national  executive  administration  and  a  large 
proportion  of  our  leading  newspapers  have  been 
bitterly  and  constantly  hostile  to  the  silver  coinage. 
When  Secretary  Sherman,  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
Annual  Report  of  1879,  taught  that  it  was  not  a  full 
honest  dollar,  he  sounded  the  official  key-note  that 
has  never  ceased  to  ring.  Although  our  national 
platform  and  the  speeches  and  letters  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties  were  a  complete  blank  on  the  question. 
President  Cleveland  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  when 
he  issued  an  anti-silver  coinage  letter  that  has  opened 
up  the  entire  question.  This  letter  was  ably  answered 
by  the  friends  of  silver  in  Congress.  Should  the 
wishes  of  the  anti-silver  men  be  successful,  a  ten- 
dency to  a  further  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold, 
a  further  decrease  in  prices,  a  tendency  to  a  further 
depression  of  business  is,  we  think,  inevitable.  Even 
the  marked  position  of  the  President  on  the  silver 
question,  we  believe,  causes  a  further  decline  and  de- 
pression in  our  domestic  affairs;  and  until  the  matter 
is  adjusted  by  the  decided  action  of  the  next  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  continued  coinage  of  silver,  we 
fear  that  the  effect  will  be  injurious. 
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The  gold  men  are  in  fairly  good  spirits  and  count 
largely  on  the  divisions  among  the  old  friends  of 
silver.  The  bi-metallists  are  sadly  divided.  Many 
who  advocated  the  silver  dollar  law  of  1 878  are  now 
anxious  to  stop  the  coinage  until  we  can  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  more  foreign  nations,  and  some  think 
we  have  coined  enough,  as  our  vaults  are  becoming 
too  crowded  to  suit  their  ideas.     Many  of  the  mono-  1 

metallists  would  be  satisfied  if  the  plan  of  the  issue 
of  silver  certificates  based  on  the  bullion  value  of 
silver  measured  by  gold  would  be  adopted.  In  fact» 
thi^  pl^n  is  fathered  by  one  of  the  leading  friends  of 
silver  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  A.  J. 
Warner,  of  Ohio. 

The  silver  dollar  not  no^v  ^vorth  100  cents  in 
gold,  but  al^vays  ^vorth  100  cents  in  silver. 

We  have  shown  that  our  silver  dollar  is  not  a 
clipped  or  light  weight  dollar.  We  are  constantly 
told,  however,  that  it  is  not  worth  one  hundred  cents 
in  gold,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  worth  as  bullion,  at 
present,  only  a  little   less  than  83    cents  in  gold.  t 

This  is  a  point  that  deserves  the  fairest  kind  of  a 
reply,  and  if  it  is  found  that  either  nature  or  the  law 
of  man  has  made  gold  a  true,  unvarying  standard  of 
intrinsic  value,  then  our  Government,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  other  serious  consequences,  would  be 
wise  in  selecting  it  as  our  sole  standard.  But  please 
remember  that  gold,  like  silver,  is  one  of  the  common 
commodities  of  life  and  its  intrinsic  value  is  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  rigid  economic  law  of  supply 
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and  demand.  This  truth  is  Wught  everj-wherc  and 
by  everybody  who  has  the  least  weight  in  political 
economy,  Tht;  entire  weight  of  all  scientific  econo- 
mists is  distinctly  thrown  to  the  side,  showing  that 
there  is  no  fixed  measure  of  intrinsic  value.  When 
you  hear  that  a  well-known  Philadelphia  orator,  in 
making  an  address  to  Philadelphia  merchants  on  this 
subject,  in  1880  (one  whom  some  of  our  local  news- 
papers were  accustomed  to  quote  as  the  highest 
authorit>'  on  coinage),  spoke  of  gold  as  "'an  unvary- 
ing yard-stick."  as  "  the  true  measure  of  value,"  "  as 
fixed  as  the  North  Star,"^be  on  your  guard  against 
pretense  to  science,  not  knowledge. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  a  question  a  clear-headed, 
thinking  man  would  ask  of  a  political  economics!. 
A  (air  disinterested  man,  with  a  low  classed  brain 
power,  should  sec  plainly  that  if  tlic  supply  of  gold 
became  very  great  and  the  demand  but  little,  it 
would  soon  become  much  cheaper. 

It  is  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of  this  entire  ques- 
tion that  gold  has  not  a  fixeduuriHsu  i-aliie :  that 
gold  is  not  a  true  unvarying  measure  of  intrinsic 
value.  Neither  is  silver,  nor  arc  they  both  combined, 
unvarying  measures  of  intrinsic  value.  Either  one 
would  be  an  e/astie  standard,  and  both  together  arc 
necessarily  elastic  Mandanis.  But  what  the  entire 
commercial  world  wants,  and  imperatively  demands, 
is  some  standard  of  intrinsic  value  that  will  vary  Uss 
than  any  other.  This,  we  claim,  has  been  given  to 
us,  by  the  concurrent  use  as  money,  of  these  twu 
precious  metals,  by  man  as  far  back  as  wo  can  go  in 
historical  records. 


Gold  is  not  a  Fixed  Measure  of  Intrinsic  Value. 

Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  an  English  authority 
of  the  highest  reputation  as  a  scientific  financier  and 
statistician,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Money  '*  tells 
us  that  "from  1809  to  1849,  a  period  of  only  forty 
years,"  gold  rose  in  intrinsic  value  145  per  cent. 
Or,  in  other  words,  prices  of  the  average  commodi- 
ties in  use  in  England  during  that  period  fell  about 
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Can  we  compare  gold  as  a  measure  of  intrinsic 
value  to  a  yard-stick  as  a  measure  of  length,  or  to  a 
bushel  as  a  measure  of  capacity  ?  Yet  this  is  con- 
stantly done  by  people  who  misunderstand  the  whole 
question.  You  will  see  this  done  by  careless  thinkers 
on  such  subjects,  but  never  by  exact  scientific 
scholars.  The  entire  subject  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures has  always  demanded  the  closest  attention  of 
some  of  the  keenest  intellects  of  every  age.  Lose 
all  the  yard-sticks  in  the  world,  lose  all  of  our 
standard  weights,  lose  all  the  measures  of  capacity,, 
and  we  can  refer  to  the  unvarying  laws  of  gravity, 
and  from  the  swing  of  a  pendulum  and  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  again  obtain  these  measures. 
The  swing  of  a  pendulum  under  certain  fixed  condi- 
tions is  as  unvarying  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  These  are  fixed  measures  that  are  unvary- 
ing. What  nonsense  it  is,  then,  to  compare  with 
such  measures,  the  fixity  of  intrinsic  or  bullion  value 
of  a  metal  like  gold,  the  annual  supply  of  which  has 
varied  eighteenfold  in  the  present  century !  It 
is  the  commanding  and  most  delusive  fallacy  of  this  tk 

entire  question.  i  I 
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60  per  cent,  measured  by  gold.  This  means,  that 
during  these  40  years,  gold  was  getting  scarcer  and 
dearer  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  demands 
nude  for  real  money  by  the  increasing  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  of  the  world.  This  was 
equally  true  of  silver,  as  for  the  first  73  years  of  this 
century,  on  account  of  the  world's  practical  bi-metal- 
lism,  particularly  in  France,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  when  compared  with  each  other, 
varied  but  a  trifle.  After  1849,  came  the  immense 
flood  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  reaching 
its  height  in  California  in  1853,  and  in  Australia  in 
1856.  Notwithstanding  this  immense  supply  of 
gold  on  the  markets  of  the  world  the  practical  bi- 
metallism of  the  commercial  world  absorbed  it  all, 
setting  silver  free  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
in  the  relative  intrinsic  value  of  these  metals. 
Coined  money  became  cheaper,  or  in  other  words; 
prices  of  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  rose,  debts 
remained  the  same,  measured  by  dollars  or  francs, 
but  the  burden  of  debt  was  greatly  lightened  on  the 
backs  of  the  producer  and  taxpayer. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  full 
legal  tender  coins  measured  by  debts  or  commodi- 
ties varied  greatly  during  this  period?  Use  your 
own  judgment  and  do  not  refer  to  others  to  think  for 
you  on  a  question  so  simple  and  yet  so  important. 
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which  I  wish  particularly,  to  call  your  attention. 
This  Ic-rrii  "value"  should  be  qualified  either  b/ 
distinct  words,  or  by  its  surroundin^js,  in  order  to  be 
understood.  For  instance,  an  English  pound  ster- 
ling had  the  debt  paying  value  of  one  pound  from 
l8og  lo  1849.  Yet,  Professor  Jevons  tells  us  that  it 
would  purchase  about  14;  per  cent,  more  of  tile 
articles  generally  used  in  common  life  in  1849  than 
in  i8og,  The  legal  debt  paj-ing  value  of  the  coined 
pound  remained  unvarying,  fixed ;  while  the  pur* 
chasing  or  exchangeable  value  increased  in  this  sur- 
prising ratio.  The  statute  law  fixed  the  weight,  the 
linencss  and  the  debt  paying  value  of  the  pound 
sterling;  but  here  the  statute  law  stops,  as  it  always 
must  in  a  free  country,  and  the  people,  independent 
of  statute  law,  will  regulate  prices.  In  the  midst  of 
our  darkest  greenback  days  a  dollar  greenback 
was  worth  a  trifle  more  than  35  cents  in  gold  and 
.ibout  33j^  cents  in  silver,  yet  it  would  pay  an 
ordinary  legal  debt  equally  as  well  as  either  of  the 
coined  dollars.  This  was  the  debt  paying-  value 
fixed  by  statute  law.  Go  into  our  markets  and  you 
could  buy  more  articles  with  the  gold  dollar  and 
three  per  cent,  more  with  our  silver  dollar,  but  the 
legal  debt  paying  value  of  each  of  tlicse  coin  dollars 
was  only  equal  to  the  debased  greenback. 

The  legal  tender  value  of  the  money  of  a  nation 
is  a  very  serious  matter  to  trifle  with,  and  should 
never  be  touched  except  in  the  most  serious  emer- 
gency or  for  a  very  sound  reason.  Our  Government 
has  kept  faith  with  the  people  in  our  coined  money 
with  great  credit     The  change   in  the  debasement 
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often  and  a  half  cents  (the  price  of  copper  now)  in 
every  two  thousand  dollars  of  silver  coined  after 
1857,  and  the  deduction  of  about  6 '^  per  cent,  from 
the  gold  coined  afler  1834,  has  been  the  only  tam- 
l>ering  with  the  full  legal  tender  coins  until  the  year 
1873.  As  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
make  these  changes  and  had  good  reasons  for  them, 
we  cannot  Justly  find  fault. 

It  has  been  said  that  if,  when  we  made  the  change, 
in  1834,  of  altering  our  ratio  from  15  lbs.  of  silver 
to  1  lb.  of  gold — to  our  present  ratio  of  nearly  16  lbs. 
of  silver  to  1  lb.  of  gold, — had  we  then  adopted 
the  general  European  ratio  of  15^  to  i,  it  is  probable 
that  this  ratio  would  have  been  adopted  by  this  time 
as  an  international  ratio  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
commercial  world.  Having  adopted  our  independ- 
ent ratio,  we  can  not  easily  nor  wisely  drop  it  under 
the  present  accumulated  load  of  debts  which  it 
me-isures.  During  the  four  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1865,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  our  war  years, 
the  average  value  of  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  is 
officially  stated  to  be  about  $}^  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  bullion  in  the  gold  dollar.  In 
these  years  about  eighty-nine  thousand  silver  dollars 
were  coined,  notwithstanding  thi.s  difference  in  the 
market  price  of  bullion.  There  was  quite  a  lai^e 
amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coined  also,  but  it  did 
not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  coin  was  used  in  general,  during 
our  grcenbtick  days.  Previous  to  1857  certain  foreign 
silver  coins  were  a  legal  tender  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Government,  and  Spanish.  Mexican,  and  other  silver 
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dollars  filled  the  place  that  should  have  been  filled 
by  our  own  coins.  The  use  of  this  foreign  money 
was  then  quite  extensive.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  &ct  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  large  coin  pay- 
ments, of  late  years  at  least,  have  been  made  in  gold 
and  not  in  silver. 

In  round  numbers,  our  mints  have  coined  since 
their  establishment,  about  1400  millions  of  gold,  and 
only  about  434  millions  of  silver.  Previous  to  1873, 
of  all  this  immense  sum,  we  coined  but  little  over 
8  million  silver  dollars.  As  about  87  million  dol- 
lars was  coined  in  silver  money, — when  all  silver 
was  "  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments  whatsoever," 
and  about  5^  million  silver  dollars  were  coined 
after  1853  to  1873,  and  about  206  since  1878, — we 
can  see  that  about  298  million  of  all  the  silver  that 
has  been  coined  has  been  a  full  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments excepting  from  1873  to  1878.  So  silver /las 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  full  legal  tender 
money  of  the  United  States,  When  the  false  assertion 
is  made  that  gold  alone,  unafTected  by  silver,  meas- 
ured the  value  of  debts  and  exchanges,  we  must 
utter  a  most  decided  protest  The  measuring  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  commodities  or  services,  done  by 
full  legal  tender  coined  money,  is  a  duty  performed 
by  this  money  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  for 
a  moment. 


Coined  Money  the  Measure,  but  Paper  Money 
the  Principal  Medium  of  Exchange. 

On  June  30th,  1880,  the  then  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Hon.  John  J.  Knox,  received  the  statistics 
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of  that  day's  work  in  nearly  two  thousand  of  our 
National  Banks.  A  business  on  that  day  is  reported 
or  nearly  274  million  dollars,  but  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  this  entire  business  was  done  by  coined 
money,  including  gold,  silver,  and  minor  coins. 
What  percentage  of  this  was  caused  by  the  token 
coined  money  for  the  sake  of  making  small  change, 
is  not  noted.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that, 
although  over  99  per  cent,  of  this  immense  business 
was  transacted  by  means  of  some  of  the  various 
kinds  of  representative  money,  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  full  legal  tender  gold  and  silver  coins 
regulated  or  measured  the  entire  business  ?  Unli 
you  can  grasp  the  idea  clearly — that  the  most 
important  function  of  full  legal  tender  gold  and 
silver  money  is  to  measure  the  intrinsic  value  of 
everything — while  its  minor  function  is  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  commodities  and  services, 
I  fear  that  the  study  of  this  little  book  will  not  be 
satisfactory. 

All  the  property  of  the  civilized  world — all  the 
debts  of  the  civilized  world — are  measured  by  the 
bullion  value  of  the  metals  used  as  full  legal  tender 
money.  When  a  legal  debt  has  to  be  paid,  and  the 
bullion  value  of  the  money  metal  has  been  increased 
from  any  cause,  cither  by  the  diminished  supply,  or 
increased  demand,  the  debt  becomes  really  larger, 
yet  it  will  still  be  named  as  so  many  dollars,  pounds, 
francs,  marks,  or  by  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the 
national  money  of  accounts. 

Gold  and  silver  together  have  done  this  measuring, 
and  this  tremendous  monetary  revolution  so  unfairly 
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started  in  1873.  is  making  an  effort  to  discard  silver 
from  this  important  duty. 

With  charity  towards  others  who  may  think  differ- 
ently, but  feeling  as  1  do  on  this  subject,  I  would 
shrink  with  as  much  reluctance  from  aiding  or  abet- 
ting such  an  infamous  scheme,  as  I  would  from  de- 
liberately putting  a  deadly  and  insidious  poison  in  a 
river  furnishing  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  with 
its  drinking  water.  It  is  no  small  crime  to  assist  to 
wreck  the  social  and  financial  happiness  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people,  by  thus  unsettling  the  value 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ag«js,  and  of  almost 
doubling  the  vast  amount  of  legal  debts  of  the  world. 
A  man  or  nation  will  righteously  defend  property  as 
courageously  as  they  will  life.  I  speak  strongly. 
because  I  feci  earnestly  as  one  whose  heart  is  in 
sympathy  with  human  sufferings  and  human  strug- 
gles. Double  the  debts  of  the  world,  and  decrease 
by  one  half  the  value  of  accumulated  labor,  and  a 
wrong  would  be  committed,  of  which  no  one.  unless 
he  was  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  would  wish  to 
be  accused.  This  is  what,  we  believe,  the  entire  dis- 
carding of  silver  as  a  full  legal  tender  money  metal 
would  do,  and  is  what  the  partial  discarding  of  silver 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  do. 

It  is  a  revolution  undertaken  by  these  false  mone- 
tary reformers  to  which  the  attention  of  the  ma.ss  of 
our  people— we  who  do  the  voting  and  the  fighting 
—should  be  turned  by  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  question  in  which  the  people  have 
an  immense  interest  at  stake,  and  yet,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  they  have  given  it  comparatively  but  little  atten- 
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lion,  thinking  it  is  a  question  of  no  importance  to 
ihcm  ;  they  seem  willing  to  let  the  bankers  and  poli- 
ticians talk  and  quarrel  over  it  without  their  advice 
or  influence. 


Our   National  Debt,  including  the   Greenback, 
Pledged  to  be  Paid  in  Coin,  not  Gold. 

Our  great  national  debt  was  contracted  to  be  paid 
in  (■('/«.  At  the  time  when  this  debt  was  contracted. 
and  until  1873.  as  1  have  shown,  there  can  be  no 
possible  dispute,  nor  reasonable  question,  as  to  what 
a  coined  dollar  meant  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  We  had  two:  the  one  of  standard  gold, 
weighing  25.8  grains;  the  other  of  standard  sil 
weighing  4i2j^  grains.  The  exact  fineness  of  these 
standards  was  clearly  defined  in  our  laws.  They 
each  an  unlimited  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Tliey 
were  each  regularly  coined  at  6ur  mints.  Wc 
happily  governed  as  a  nation  by  written  laws,  and 
not  by  the  whim  of  an  irresponsible  ruler. 

The  example  of  that  great  brainy  nation,  Ger- 
many docs  not  justify  us  in  changing  our  laws 
regard  to  our  money  metals.  Perhaps,  when  the 
Germans  find  out  the  exact  cause  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  their  people  annually  tearing  them- 
selves from  their  native  land,  they  may  find  this  par- 
tial discarding  of  silver  had  more  to  do  with  giving 
them  long  hours  of  labor,  coarse  food  and  general 
poverty,  than  they  will  now  admit. 

Perhaps,  if  our  English  cousins  knew  everything, 
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they  might  find  that  the  miserable  times  that  are 
recorded  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  after  the  partial 
discarding  of  silver  in  r8r6,  were  due  in  a  greater 
degree  to  this  cause,  than  they  now  suppose.  The 
records  of  those  fearful  years  in  the  history  of  the 
common  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  an  ugly  blot 
on  their  boasted  intelligence,  civilization,  and  pro- 
fessed Christianity.  Augustus  Mongredien  tells  us, 
in  his  little  history  of  "The  Free  Trade  Movement 
in  Great  Britain,"  that  in  1841,  in  the  city  of  Leeds, 
there  were  nearly  31.000  people  whose  average  earn- 
ings were  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  while 
wheat  cost  about  one  dollar  and  eighty-eight  cents 
a  bushel,  with  an  average  protective  duly  of  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  Let  any  of  our  people  who  may 
complain  of  "  hard  times  "  and  yet  turn  to  England 
for  financial  wisdom,  think  of  facts  like  these,  and 
thank  God  that  they  live  in  better  times  and  under 
a  wiser  government'  This  was,  he  assures  us,  only  a 
representative  case,  while  all  through  the  country 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  distres.'i.  He  justly 
blames  this  distress  on  the  infamous  system  of  "  pro- 
tective tariff,"  as  they  foolishly  called  their  duty  on 
grain,  or  Corn-Laws.  Other  historians  tell  us  of  the 
miwnible  condition  of  commercial  and  industrial 
aflkirs  after  i8t6,  when  silver  was  discarded  as  a  full 
legal  tender  money,  and  the  great  war  debts,  as  well 
as  private  debts,  based  on  both  metals,  had  to  be 
paid  or  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  gold  alone.  Mort- 
gages by  the  hundreds,  given  for  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  purchasing   price  of  property,  became 
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the  deeds  to  the  entire  properly.  Tliey  had  thft^ 
same  kind  of  a  monetary  struggle  tJiat  we  tiad  in  J 
getting  down  from  a  paper  basis  to  a  coin  basis.  Wem 
believe  that  their  paper  money  never  got  below 
discount  of  41  per  cent.,  while  ours  struck  about  t 
per  cent.  In  our  darkest  days  we  quoted  gold  at^ 
284.  We  had  a  hard  pull  in  getting  down  towards  1 
a  coin  basis  up  to  1873,  but  this  struggle  was  greatly  ] 
intensified  in  our  attempt  to  get  down  to  a.  gold  com  J 
basis  from  1873  to  1878. 

This  gold  legislation,  doubtless,  greatly  intensified  1 
the  grievous  burdens  of  the  Southern  States  during  1 
those  very  troublesome  years,     It  greatly  injured 
their  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  did  an  immense  ] 
amount  of  harm. 

Do  not  let  us  turn  to  eitlier  Germany  or  England, 
and  accept  all  they  may  try  to  teach  us,  as  the  quint-  1 
essence  of  financial   wisdom.      National   distress  is  \ 
not  generally  caused  by  one  mistake  in  government, 
but  a  grave  financial  mistake  will  always  be  a  most  ! 
fruitful  cause  of  misery.     The  discarding  of  silver 
as  a  full  legal  tender  money  metal  in  1816  by  Great 
Britain,  and  partially  by  Germany  in  1871,  has  not 
produced  all  the  distress  it  would  have  done  if  all 
other  civilized  nations  had  followed  their  example.   , 
France,  by  her  financial   sagacity,  has  particularly 
acted  as  the  great  international  balance-wheel,  maio-   I 
taining,  for  the  first  seventy-three  years  of  this  cen- 
tury,  a  comparative  equilibrium  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  silver  and  gold.     In  self-defence  she  wisely  closed 
her  mints  against  silver  in  1876.  and  has  kept  them   1 
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closed  ever  since.     As  we  have  seen,  she  is  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  full  legal  standard  silver  money. 

The  effect  of  the  Greed  of  the  World  for  Gold. 

Is  it  not  most  evident  that  a  fierce  legislative 
grabbing  for  gold  among  all  the  civiliEed  nations  of 
the  world  will  make  gold  scarcer  and  dearer?  When 
we  say  gold  is  dearer,  it  simply  means  that  it  will 
require  more  of  the  products  of  human  labor,  or  more 
days'  labor  to  procure  a  definite  quantity  of  gold,  or 
jts  equivalent  in  paper  money,  to  pay  debts.  Should 
a  farmer  have  a  mortgage  against  his  farm,  it  means 
that  he  must  raise  more  grain  or  other  products  to 
obtain  the  money  to  pay  either  his  interest  or  the 
principal  of  his  debt.  The  debt  may  remain  exactly 
the  same  measured  by  dollars,  but  the  burden  of 
paying  the  debt  may  be  doubled  by  the  coin  becom- 
ing twice  as  dear  as  it  was  when  the  mortgage  was 
given. 

A  thoughtless  person  may  say,  that  as  he  has  no 
debts,  the  silver  question  is  of  no  interest  to  him. 
No  one,  unless  he  is  a  dependent  or  a  pauper,  can 
hve  in  a  civilized  community  without  sharing  in  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  that  commiinity  and  of  the 
nation.  In  fact,  the  hard  working  and  poorly  paid 
daylaborcr  feels  his  portion  of  taxation  more  severely 
than  the  prosperous  business  man.  He  may  never 
see  a  tax-collector,  indirectly  he  has  much  less  tax 
to  pay,  but  paying  that  little,  deprives  him  and  his 
family  of  certain  much  desired  comforts  or  neces- 
saries. 


A  Debt :  a  Contract. 

It  is  the  desire  of  all  honest  men"to  pay  their  debts 
as  agreed  upon,  if  possible.  Every  debt  made  pay- 
able in  money  at  a  future  date  is  a  contract.  This 
contract  does  not  guarantee  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
money  that  is  to  be  paid.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tract does  not  guarantee  the  price  of  commodities 
when  the  debt  becomes  due.  The  government  that 
makes  the  statute  law  for  the  collection  of  this  debt 
and  for  its  payment  in  money,  when  due,  has  no 
strict  moral  right  to  alter  the  money  of  the  contract 
until  the  debt  is  paid.  This  is  exactly  what  our 
government  did.  when,  in  1873,  it  put  it  out  of  tlie 
power  of  the  people  to  pay  either  the  principal  or 
interest  of  the  public  or  private  debts  in  silver  coin. 
It  was  well  to  remedy  this  great  wrong  of  1873  in 
1878. 

There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  people  who 
erroneously  think  that  we  would  dishonor  ourselves 
if  we  should  pay  any  part  of  this  debt  in  silver  dol- 
lars. They  seemingly  forget  the  history  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  our  nation.  They  forget  that  this  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  1869,  long  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  when  certain  people  were  advocating  the  policy, 
with  a  great  show  of  argument,  that  the  way  to  pay 
an  old  debt  was  to  make  a  new  promise  to  pay  il. 
Ry  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  18th,  1869,11 
was  solemnly  promised  that  in  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  government  in  this 
matter,  all  just  obligations  were  pledged  to  be  paid 
in   coin,  or  its  equivalent,  except  when  otherwise 
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provided.  The  redemption  of  the  greenback  in  coin, 
'*  at  the  earliest  practical  period/'  was  also  pledged 
in  this  same  law.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
word  in  the  law  is  "  coift,**  not  gold,  not  silver,  but 
coin,  and  we  had  two  kinds  of  full  legal  tender  coin 
— gold  and  silver.  Would  it  not  be  well  then  to 
promptly  commence  this  redemption,  and  issue  one 
and  two  dollar  silver  certificates  in  the  place  of  all 
the  one  and  two  dollar  greenbacks  ? 

Coin  obligations  of  the  Government  payable  in 
silver  coin  at  the  option  of  the  Government. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  amount  of  coin  paid  for 
our  dollar  bonds  was  only  about  57  cents.  We 
accept  the  contract  as  perfectly  fair  and  are  willing 
to  return  one  dollar  in  coin  for  each,  together  with 
the  interest  in  coin  until  they  are  paid.  At  present 
it  is  just  as  convenient  for  the  'Government  to  pay 
coined  gold  as  it  is  to  pay  coined  silver,  and  let  the 
Government  take  its  option.  The  day  may  come, 
and,  in  fact,  looks  as  if  it  were  getting  near  when  t  ;^ 

the  Government  may  see  fit  to  use  some  of  its  silver 
in  paying  coin  obligations.  Be  assured,  if  that  day 
docs  come,  the  Government  is  under  no  more  of  an 
obligation,  either  by  law  or  in  equity,  to  pay  the 
bond-holders  in  gold  coin  than  you  would  be  if  you 
at  this  time  employed  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
for  a  dollar  and  you  would  pay  him  in  silver.  He 
might  know  that  you  had  plenty  of  gold,  or  if  you 
did  not  have  it  that  you   could  well  aftbrd  to  get  it, 
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and  demand  that  you  pay  him  in  gold.  He  might 
very  unjustly  denounce  you  as  a  scoundrel  because 
you  did  not  and  would  not  pay  him  in  gold. 

On  July  12,  1882,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the 
Government  to  stop  the  issue  of  gold  certificates 
whenever  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  re- 
served for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes  fell 
below  100  million  dollars.  This  was  simply  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  Government  that  the  Treas- 
ury notes  (greenbacks)  were  a  coin  debt  and  that 
this  amount  of  coin  was  reserved  as  security  for 
their  payment.  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  any  other  full  legal  tender  coin  at  his  command 
and  greenbacks  were  presented  for  payment,  it  is 
entirely  optional  with  him  by  law  to  redeem  all  of 
these  greenbacks  with  either  gold  or  silver.  The 
gold  is  there  as  part  security  that  they  will  be  re- 
deemed in  coin,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  this  kind 
of  coin  Must  be  fl^id.  Should  you  borrow  fifty 
dollars  and  deposit  your  hundred  dollar  watch  as 
security,  when  you  pay  the  fifty  dollars  legally,  your 
claim  for  the  return  of  the  watch  is  complete.  The 
greenbacks  were,  in  a  measure,  a  forced  loan  made 
by  the  people  to  the  Government,  which  loan  is  not 
yet  paid  and  the  people  are  now  so  well  satisfied 
with  it  that  they  do  not  demand  its  immediate  re- 
payment, and  the  Government  shows  its  ability  to 
pay  it  when  demanded  and  has  wisely  made  provision 
to  meet  all  probable  legal  demands. 
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Gold  payments  oppressive,  as  felt  in  our  Panic 
from  1873  to  1879. 

Do  you  recall  the  incident  that  when  we,  as  a 
nation,  were  particularly  squeezed  under  the  mono- 
metallic thumb-screw  during  the  six  financial  famine 
years  ending  June  30.  1879,  that  with  our  united 
energies  as  a  nation  we  paid  off  our  national  debt  at 
the  slow  rate  of  only  about  twenty  million  dollars  a 
year  ?  1  do  not  attribute  this  evident  national  weak- 
ness during  those  years  to  this  gold  mo  no- metal  I  ism 
alone,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  leading  and  treacherous 
cause  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles  prolonging  and 
intensifying  that  uncomfortable  panic  from  1873  to 
1879.  Soon  after  the  remoncti-'-alion  of  silver  coin- 
age in  1878  we  had  a  spurt  for  a  few  years  of  fairly 
good  times,  caused  in  part  by  our  excellent  harvests 
and  the  correspondingly  bad  ones  of  Europe. 

Although  we  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential nations  of  the  world,  we  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  a  thrifty  world  beyond  the  seas  to  market 
our  surplus  products.  This  extraordinary  greed  for 
gold  has  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  as  gold 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  measuring  the  value 
of  our  products  abroad,  these  products  when  sold 
bring  us  less  money.  This  world-wide  depression  in 
prices  is  caused  by  this  new  legislative  greed,  and  in 
turn  the  depression  in  prices  has  discouraged  the 
leaders  of  great  industries  from  going  ahead  with 
their  accustomed  energy  or  has  prevented  them  from 
starting  new  enterprises  on  a  falling  market. 

The  financial  world  is  sick,  very  sick.     Is   it  not 
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plausible  that  this  sickness  in  a  great  measure  is  trace- 
able to  this  comparatively  new  cause,  the  partial  dis- 
carding of  silver  as  one  of  the  principal  money  metals 
of  the  commercial  world  ?  When  this  monetary  revo- 
lution is  settled  there  are  plenty  of  other  mischief- 
making  causes  that  will  probably  keep  us  from 
enjoying  the  millenium. 

Although  we  want  a  thrifty  world  in  order  to  sell 
our  surplus  products,  such  are  the  unexampled 
capabilities  of  our  own  magnificent  country  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  by  a  declaration  of  industrial 
independence  to  enjoy  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the 
blessings  of  life  than  any  country  under  the  sun. 
Besides  the  many  things  in  demand  from  legislation 
we  especially  demand  a  sound  financial  system,  and 
an  abundant  currency  worth  lOO  cents  on  the 
dollar,  at  all  times  redeemable  in  coin. 

In  this  age  of  the  rapid  advance  of  physical  science, 
steam,  electricity  and  labor-saving  machinery,  we 
have  been  making  most  wonderful  progress  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity.  The  annual  supply 
of  gold  to  the  world  is  decreasing,  while  that  of  silver 
is  very  slightly  increasing.  From  these  reasons  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  debt  payable  in  gold  alone, 
thirty  years  hence,  may  increase  wonderfully  in  in- 
trinsic value,  unless  this  value  is  regulated  by  bi- 
metallism. Bearing  in  mind  the  new  demand  for 
gold  and  our  deci-easiiig  supply,  every  effort  that  we 
make  to  reduce  its  importance  as  a  money  metal  by 
the  use  of  silver  has  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease 
the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  increase  the  intrinsic 
value  of  silver. 
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Extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  by  men  of 
great  breadth  of  intellect  and  influence  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  of  Germany  and  Great  Britian  to  per- 
suade them  to  again  remonetize  silver.  So  far  these 
eflbrts  have  been  failures.  But  the  melting  up  and 
sale  of  the  German  stock  of  silver  ceased  in  1879, 
after  a  direct  loss  to  that  Government  of  over  17 
million  dollars.  It  is  said  that  there  are  over  1 50 
million  of  these  German  silver  thalers  still  left  doing 
full  duty  as  full  legal  tender  money.  Bismarck  found 
fault  with  his  Minister  of  Finance,  Delbriich,  and  in- 
timated very  plainly  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  their 
haste  to  change  the  basis  of  all  debts.  Revolutions 
go  slowly,  especially  backwards.  Even  now  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  holds  three  times  more 
silver  than  gold  as  its  legal  reserve  for  its  notes. 

There  is  a  large  and  influential  class  of  theoretical 
bi-metallists,  as  we  may  courteously  call  them,  in 
our  country  who  strongly  advocate  the  stoppage  of 
the  silver  dollar  coinage  in  order  to  hasten  a  financial 
crisis  in  these  countries  across  the  seas,  so  that  they 
will  be  compelled  by  threatened  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
to  comply  with  our  wishes  in  this  respect.  I  feel 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  these  dubious  friends  of 
silver,  and  cannot  understand  their  reasoning  nor 
sympathize  with  their  plans.  While  a  stoppage  of 
our  silver  coinage  would  probably  do  considerable 
financial  mischief  to  both  England  and  Germany,  I 
fear  greater  mischief  at  home.  It  is  like  sinking 
our  ship  in  order  to  get  rid  of  rats. 

We  have  a  serious  duty  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential nations  of  the  earth  to  perform.     We  are 
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Tiglit  in  setting  a  good  example  in  stemming  th 
revolution  by  coining  full  legal  tender  silver,  anj 
need  the  silver  to  give  greater  stability  to  our  linanr^ 
cial  situation  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  our  legal 
debts.  The  mistake  we  have  made  is  in  not  worlcin|^ 
our  mints  to  their  full  capacity  ever  since  the  s 
law  was  enacted.  We  should  at  least  have  absorbed 
all  of  our  domestic  production  of  silver.  Duringthe 
last  few  years  we  have  exported  about  1 2  miltioa 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  annually. 

I  care  nothing  in  particular  for  the  prosperity  a 
our  silver  producers.  They  deserve  no  more  no* 
less  consideration  than  the  producers  of  any  of  tha 
other  commodities  of  life.  Mo.st  of  them  ask  no 
favors,  but  they  want  fair  play.  They  are  not  like 
the  manufacturers  of  heavy  guns  or  first  class  steam- 
ships. These,  are  essential  for  national  protection 
and  independence;  the  silver  producers  are  not. 
They  are  a  laborious  and  most  worthy  class  of 
pioneer  citizens  and  are  doing  most  excellent  set* 
vice  in  enriching  the  world  and  in  opening  up  ouf 
wild  western  lands.  I  would  advocate  the  con- 
tinued and  evun  the  increased  coinage  of  silvei 
even  if  we  did  not  produce  an  ounce  of  it  in  our 
country.  Every  dollar  coined  will  pay  one  dollu, 
of  ournational  debt  honestly  and  equitably.  Every 
dollar  adds  to  our  national  prosperity.  Every  dollai 
tends  to  increase  the  value,  measured  by  dollars,  of 
a  day's  labor,  and  most  justly  decrease  the  burderij. 
of  all  legal  debts.  We  cannot  probably  get  othef 
nations  to  re-coin  their  money  to  suit  our  ratio,  and 
we   cannot  change    our  ratio  to  theirs  without  t 
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breach  of  contract.  It  is  worth  while  for  you  to 
take  a  good,  square  look  at  this  national  debt  and 
see  how  we  are  handling  it. 


I 


Our  National  Debt. 

On  August  I,  1865,  in  round  numbers,  our 
National  debt  was  2756  million  dollars,  after  deduct- 
ing the  entire  amount  of  cash  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  On  June  30,  1885,  it  was  1485  million 
dollars,  after  deducting  all  the  cash  in  the  treasury. 
Hence,  we  have  paid  off  about  127 1  million  dollars 
during  these  twenty  years.  This  is  a  large  sum — 
do  you  realize  what  it  means  ?  It  has  been  a  pay- 
ment of  over  117,250.  for  every  hour,  day  and 
night,  for  twenty  years.  In  addition  during  these 
twenty  years  we  have  paid  off  about  1890  million 
dollars  in  interest  on  this  debt.  This  means  nearly 
$11,000.  paid  out  every  hour,  day  and  night,  for 
twenty  years  in  interest.  With  all  this  enormous  out- 
lay, of  which  we  as  a  nation  are  justly  proud,  we  are 
startled  with  the  information  that  our  debt  is  larger 
now  than  when  we  thought  it  was  the  largest  in 
1865.  In  dollars  it  is  smaller,  but  measured  by 
cotton  or  bar  iron,  two  of  the  leading  products  of 
human  labor  in  our  country,  it  is  larger.  The  pro- 
ducts of  human  labor  to-day  are  so  cheap  when  com- 
pared to  the  prices  of  1865  in  gold,  that  it  is  a  fact, 
that  measured  by  a  large  number  of  articles,  the 
debt  has  increased. 

The  silver  advocates  in  Congress,  on  March  i, 
of  this  year,  in  reply  to  President  Cleveland's  anti- 
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silver  coinage  letter,  make  the  statement,  on  their 
own  calculations — that  i8  million  bales  of  cotton 
would  have  paid  the  debt  in  1865,  while  it  would 
take  35  millions  to  do  it  now,  although  so  much 
decreased.  They  also  say  25  million  tons  of  bar 
iron  would  have  paid  the  debt  in  1865 — while  it 
would  take  35  millions  to  pay  it  now,  after  our 
twenty  years  vigorous  struggle  to  reduce  it.  I  can- 
not quite  verify  this  statement,  as  I  do  not  know  at 
what  time  they  estimated  the  debt.  However,  it  is 
stated  in  an  official  price  list  that  cotton  averaged 
about  34.9  cents,  in  gold,  a  pound  in  1865,  and  is 
now  about  10  V^  cents.  Bar  iron  is  stated  in  the 
same  list  at  ^82.40  per  ton  in  gold  and  is  now  about 
$40.00.  Roundly  speaking,  while  our  debt  was 
one  hundred  cents  in  1865,  it  is  now  reduced  to  fift>'^- 
four  cents.  Then,  if  one  dollar  in  gold  in  1865 
would  buy  no  more  of  any  article  than  fifty-four  cents 
will  now,  the  debt  remains  unreduced  when  measured 
by  that  particular  article. 

That  very  eminent  English  political  economist  of 
the  last  century,  Adam  Smith,  teaches  us  that 
'*  human  labor  is  a  more  correct  measure  of  intrinsic 
value  than  either  gold  or  silver."  But  of  course,  we 
cannot  use  human  labor  as  money.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  this  silver  question  in  the  hands  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  or  as  Lincoln  used  to  call  us  the  **  com- 
mon people.'*  It  must  be  taken  and  decided  by  us 
at  the  ballot  box  and  by  our  personal  influence. 
Our  Congressmen  who  will  be  asked  to  legislate 
against  it  are  already  elected,  and  our  influence,  not 
our  votes,  is  all  we  have  to  exercise  on  the  question 
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for  the  next  tivo  years.  Let  the  business  man,  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  day  laborer  ask  themselves 
"  can  we  earn  54  cents  to-day  as  easily  as  100  cents 
in  gold  in  1865?"  To  assist  in  this  calculation  I 
might  mention  that  the  average  premium  on  gold  in 
1865  was  about  57  per  cent.  Do  not  ask  only  what 
is  the  price  of  articles  to-day  compared  with  those 
in  1865,  but  ask  yourself  what  are  your  chances  of 
getting  the  money  itself  It  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence how  cheap  articles  may  be.  unless  you  have 
either  credit  or  cash  to  buy.  Then,  if  you  find  that 
it  is  just  as  difficult  to  get  54  cents  to-day.  as  it  was 
to  get  a  dollar  in  1865.  then  the  national  debt  to 
you  individually  has  not  been  reduced  as  a  burden. 
It  is  true  there  are  more  of  us  to  carry  the  load,  as 
in  1865  it  was  estimated  at  S7S. 25  for  each  individual ; 
now  it  is  not  more  than  $26.00.  Then  the  annual 
interest  was  about  $4.29;  now,  it  is  scarcely  a  dollar 
for  each  of  us.  So  we  have  something  to  show  for 
our  p  rS.ooo,  hourly  payments  for  twenty  years. 


Pensions. 

There  is  another  well  defined  and  sacred  national 
debt  that  we  must  pay.  although  it  is  not  a  bonded 
debt.  The  pensions  paid  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  dependents  amount,  roundly,  to  about  5S 
million  dollars  a  year  for  the  past  five  years  and 
may  grow  rather  than  decrease.  If  we  take  this 
debt  in  sums  that  we  can  mentally  master,  it  is 
over  ^6.600.  per  hour.  We  can  walk  off,  as  a 
nation,   under  all  of  these   burdens   with  a  smile. 
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But  let  our  people  be  oppressed  by  unwise  legfali 
tion  and  wc  will  probably  see  the  same  disorganuq 
tion  that  is  seen  in  Europe.  In  fact  we  see  i 
signs  of  these  things  occasionally  n' 
and  labor  troubles.  In  ihe  long  run,  this  wo) 
mean  more  soldiers,  more  debts,  more  pensioi 
all  the  evils  that  fall  on  a  badly  governed  nation.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  you  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
the  national  debt  is  a  very  large  element  in  the  dia 
cussion  of  this  silver  question.  The  amount,  hovi 
ever,  is  so  great  that  no  man  can  comprehend  i 
magnitude. 


Our  National  Debt  as  it  would  appear  on 
Wheels. 

Allow  me,   for  your  amusement,  to  mount  thj 
debt  on  wheels  and  let  us  have  an  imaginary  paral 
If  every  dollar  contained  in  the  National  treasij 
was  paid  out  on  June  30,  1885,  we  can   see  by  I 
official  report  that  we  would  have  about  1485  milU 
dollars  remaining  unpaid — as  a  debt — without  eil 
one  .solitary   silver  dollar  left    unused  to  scttle^j 
Knowing  the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar,  you  can  < 
culate  if  you  see  fit  on  your  thumb  nail,  that  t 
debt  improvided  for,  e.tcept  by  the  future  produf 
of  human   labor,  will  weigh    over  2443   full  W 
United  States  tons  of  2240  lbs.   avoirdupois. 
this  on  wheels  in  ordinary  coal  carts,  each  carryui 
a  full  ton  and  give  each  horse  and  cart  the 
of  eighteen   feet  as   standing   room,   and  you 
\\Awc  3.  goltUii  procession  reaching  over  eight  mild 
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in  length.  To  one  familiar  with  Philadelphia,  the 
picture  becomes  more  graphic,  if  you  will  imagine 
these  carts  filling  up  Chestnut  Street  from  curb  to 
curb,  four  abreast,  and  the  procession  extending 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  river. 

Put  it  in  silver  dollars  and  the  weight  would  be 
increased  sixteen  times,  and  our  imaginary  parade 
would  extend  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Think  of  a  lumbering  train  of  carts  extending  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  loaded  with  silver 
dollars  measuring  our  national  dcbt^remaining 
after  the  Government  vaults  might  be  entirely  emp- 
tied of  what  are  most  uncharitably  called  the  usch-ss 
silver  dollars!  If  the  people  can  obtain,  by  any 
such  graphic  methods  as  I  have  seen  fit  to  use,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  national  debt,,  and  then  multiply 
that  sum,  as  great  as  it  is,  by  five  or  six,  they  will 
approximate  to  the  total  debts  of  the  community,  as 
estimated  by  some  very  reliable  statistician.  Then 
keep  it  before  your  mind  all  the  time,  that  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  full  legal  tender  coined  money 
of  a  nation  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  of 
these  debts  made  payable  in  legal  money.  Every 
silver  dollar  that  is  coined  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  decrease  the  demand  and  importance,  and  hence 
the  bullion  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  and 
thus  justly  lighten  the  burden  of  debt.  Hence,  we 
say  with  great  earnestness,  let  the  good  work  of 
coining  these  dollars  go  on  to  the  full  capacity  of 
our  mints.  These  debts  are  our  debts,  made  under 
our  own  laws  ;  the  remainder  of  the  civilized  world 
arc  spectators,  but  they  can  not  make  laws  for  us, 
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nor  can  we  make  lnws  for  them.  Monetary  1; 
diflerent  Governments  may  produce  the  most  marin 
effects  on  otiier  nations,  but  there  are  some  thin 
in  which  we  must  and  can  act  independently  of  ti 
rest  of  the  world.  Our  nation  is  not  entire 
governed  by  men,  who.  before  they  buy  a  suit  of" 
clothes,  a  carriage,  or  a  set  of  harness,  anxiously  in- 
quire if  they  are  in  correct  Enghah  style.  Fashion 
afiects  us  all  to  a  certain  csrtent,  but  there  is  a 
robust,  hardy  spirit  of  Americanism  that  still  feels 
the  blood  of  1 776  running  in  our  veins,  and  knows_ 
that  we  are  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  i 
many  of  the  great  problems  of  political  economy  € 
an  Am 


Professor  Sumner  as  an  Anti-Silver 
Advocate. 
Professor  William  G,  Sumner,  of  Yale  CollcgeJ 
an  elaborate  article  against  the  silver  coinage  ii 
Princeton  Rcvinv  of  Nov.,  1879,  tells  his  reade^ 
that  this  notion  that  legislation  affects  values  ) 
"the  root  error  of  a  dozen  mischievous  fallacies 
Now,  this  is  a  simple  assertion,  on  which  he  builB 
his  arguments,  that  can  be  refuted  by  every  thirf 
ing  man  in  the  country.  Coined  money  is  one  d 
the  useful  toots  of  trade,  which  is  wisely  manufS 
tured  by  a  Government  monopoly,  in  our  mini 
As  silver  is  one  of  the  metals  extensively  used,  c 
not  a  plain  thinking  man, — although  he  may  notj 
in  receipt  of  a  handsome  salary  as  a  professor! 
political  economy  in  a  first-class-  college, — ^s 
if  national  legislation  makes  a  constant  demand  I 
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the  commodity,  silver,  this  demand  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  its  bullion  value?  The  want 
of  a  legislative  demand  for  silver  throughout  the 
commercial  world  since  1873,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  positive  causes,  and  in  fact,  the  leading  cause, 
for  the  decline  in  the  price- of  silver  as  bullion.  The 
world's  annual  supply  of  silver  has  increased  -very 
sligktly  since  1873.  When  we  compare  the  world's 
annual  production  of  silver  since  1873,  with  the 
amount  held  by  the  world  previous  to  this  date,  the 
percentage  is  seen  to  be  very  trifling. 

In  running  the  mint  establishments,  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  machinery,  coal,  wood,  acids, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  a  thousand  different  articles 
needed  in  an  ordinary  manufactory.  Each  article 
used  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  demand  and 
hence  the  price.  But  when  the  articles  in  demand 
are  like  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  world's  supply 
is  comparatively  limited,  then  the  demand  is  more 
sharply  felt. 

In  the  mass  of  valuable  statistics  collected  and 
published  by  the  International  Monetary  Conference 
held  at  Paris  in  1S81,  is  a  statement  that  all  the  gold 
in  use  in  any  way  by  man  would  weigh  about  30  mil- 
lion troy  pounds,  and  the  silver  would  weigh  about 
480  millions.  They  caution  us  to  accept  such  statistics 
with  some  reserve,  but  we  can  certainly  give  them 
credit  for  giving  us  a  fair  guess,  and  this  is  aboutall 
this  estimate  really  amounts  to.  If  we  accept  these 
data  as  correct,  then  the  entire  pure  gold  in  the  world 
couldbccastin  a  cubical  block  about  twenty-nine  feet 
square ;  and  about  twenty-seven  of  tliesu  blocks  would 
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represcnt  the  silver  in  bulk.  It  would  make  over 
I  i.ooo  United  States  tons  of  gold,  of  3240  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, and  over  1 76,000  tons  of  silver.  These  are  no 
small  quantities,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
human  family  of  over  fourteen  hundred  million,  the 
share  of  each  would  be  small.  Without  dependingtoo 
much  on  such  statistics,  we  all  know  that  both  gold  and 
silver  are  comparatively  scarce  commodities,  This 
scarcity  is  a  very  important  clement  in  establishing  the 
value  of  these  precious  metals.  Manyarenot  aware 
that  an  avoirdupois  pound  of  pure  gold  is  valued  at 
$30i.46j'f*j*f,  or  that  it  is  about  forty  thousand  times 
more  valuable  than  pig  iron ;  while  silver,  as  bullion,  is 
worth  over  twenty-one  hundred  times  more  than  pig 


The  average  price  of  pure  silver  for  theHscal  year, 
ending  June  30.  1884,  is  given  by  Mr.  Burchard,  the 
late  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  his  official 
annual  report,  at  Si.Ii|°[^  per  ounce.  This  would 
make  the  silver  dollar  worth  over  86;^  cents.  In 
July,  1876,  our  silver  dollar  was  worth  only  79}^ 
cents.  Silver  is  worth,  at  present  prices,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  times  as  much  as  copper. 
In  old  historic  times,  and  even  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  copper  played  a  minor  part  as 
one  of  the  money  metals.  The  people  of  the  world 
were  poorer,  and  copper  was  much  dearer  than  now. 
On  account  of  the  great  abundance  and  decreased 
value  of  copper,  as  well  as  its  marked  unfitness  for  a 
money  metal,  when  compared  to  either  gold  or  silver, 
the  civilized  world  has  wisely  discarded  it  entirely, 
except  as  a  minor  coin  metal.     The  debts  of  the 
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world  have  not  been  made  on  a  copper  basis,  while 
tlicy  have  been  made  on  a  gold  and  silver  basis. 
This  makes  a  great  distinction.  There  are  said  to 
be  at  least  nineteen  other  metals  worth  from  one 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  an  avoirdupois 
pound,  but  none  of  them  are  fit  for  moni^y  metals. 
As  silver  bullion  is  now  worth  abuut  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  times  more  than  copper,  and  gold 
nearly  twenty-nine  hundred  times,  this  should  show 
that  the  united  wisdom  of  the  world  has  been  in- 
dorsed when  they  used  copper  but  moderately,  and 
have  now  abandoned  it  as  a  full  legal  tender  money 
metal.  The  weight  of  copper  produced  by  one  Michi- 
gan mining  company  exceeds  all  the  silver  of  the 
world. 

Congress  has  put  a  forced  Legal  Valuation 
on  Gold. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  gold  is  the  only 
commodity  in  use  in  the  United  States  that  Con- 
gress, by  a  positive  law,  has  fixed  a  price  for,  and 
effcrs  to  buy  all  that  is  presented  for  sale  to  them. 
This  price  is  ^20.67^^  per  Troy  ounce.  You  might 
carelessly  look  at  the  laws  and  not  observe  the  fact. 
By  the  law  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  all  charge  for  con- 
verting gold  bullion  of  the  United  SUites  .standard 
into  coin,  was  removed,  and  all  gold  offered,  must  be 
coined  by  order  of  a  former  law.  Hence,  gold  is 
the  metal  that  is  particularly  favored,  and  has  a 
/(freed valuation  given  to  it  by  legislation.  Kngland 
and  Germany  have  similar  laws,  giving  gold  a  fixed, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  forced,  bullion  value.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  grave  economic  mistake.     The 
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silver  producer  must  take  his  chances  of  selling  Ii 
production  at  market  rates.     But  the  price  of  goldJ 
fixed  by  the  government  simply  because  the  legrs* 
lative  demand  says  so,  and  not  on  account  of  any  of 
its  really  superior  qualities.   To  convert  a  commodity 
such  as  bullion  gold,  although  it  might  be  brougfa 
to  our  mints  of  exactly  the  right  standard  of  900  fi 
for  coinage,  costs  perhaps  one  per  cent,  of  its  valw 
If  this  is  a  fair  estimate,  and  if  it  costs  ten  cents  p 
COLLI  a  ten  dollar  gold-piece,  then  the  government  haj 
paid  ten  cents  above  the  market  price  for  that  bullioi 
One  per  cent,  on  the  nearly  six  hundred  million  do] 
lars'  worth  of  gold  bought  by  the  government  sind 
this  law  went  into  effect,  makes  a  direct  bounty  e 
sui/sidy  paid  to  those  who  furnished  the  governmeni 
with  gold.     This  bounty  or  subsidy  would  amounjd 
to  perhaps  five  million  dollars. 

Our  golden  coins  are  beautiful  and  accurate  spi 
mens  of  mechanical  work,  and  before  bullion  can  b 
converted  into  coin,  some  one  must  pay  for  the  s 
vices  of  the  skilled  workman,  and  defray  the  natui 
waste  and  expense  of  materials.  Our  coinage  1 
should  be  changed,  and  every  material  used  by  thej 
government  manufacturing  monopolies  called  r 
should  be  purchased  fairly  in  the  open  market, at  thf 
market  price. 

The  expense  of  coinage,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  43 
the  people,  is  always  legitimate  for  the  governmct 
Mints  are  under  the  charge  of  Congress,  and  as  tl 
appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  mints  a 
by  them,  they  certainly  should  have  the  capacity  t 
decide  from  year  to  year,  the   kind  and  number  of.l 
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the  coin  required,  and  make  complete  provision  for 
their  manufacture.  We  may  not  always  approve  of 
the  decisions  of  Congress,  and  some  people  would 
be  glad  to  relieve  them  from  all  legislation  and  make 
all  the  national  laws  themselves — but  tfiat  is  not  the 
American  way.  Congress  represents  the  people, 
and  if  we  do  not  like  their  style  of  doing  business,  it 
is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  select  wiser  and  better 
men.  We,  the  people,  are  to  blame  for  a  shameful 
neglect  among  ourselves  for  not  being  better  in- 
formed on  more  of  the  commanding  issues  of  the 
day,  and  then  selecting  representatives  who  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  represent  us  properly.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  met  hundreds  of  intelligent  people 
who  have  no  more  knowledge  of  this  silver  question, 
than  they  have  of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
Pope's  bedroom  at  Rome.  They  would  perhaps 
read  a  description  of  this  furniture  with  more  interest 
than  anything  bearing  on  a  question  they  consider 
so  dry  and  uninteresting  as  this  one.  Yet,  some  of 
these  very  people  would  work  most  patiently  and 
laboriously  over  their  desk,  counter,  or  work  bench, 
at  the  forge  or  in  the  field,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  not  realize  that  the  proper  decision  of 
this  question,  has  a  most  important  bearing  in  meas- 
uring the  value  of  ever>'  stroke  of  work  done  by 
them  throughout  the  weary  day. 

An  Editor's  Mistake. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
daily  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  said  to  me,  when 
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I  was  remonstrating  with  liim  on  his  opposition  to 
the  silver  coinage,  that  his  principal  reason  against 
the  coinage  was  because  the  government  had  acted 
so  dishonestly  in  reducing  its  weight.  He  would 
not  lend  his  support  to  such  an  outrage !  Five 
minutes  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  question  by  this 
professed  leader  of  men's  thoughts,  would  have 
cleared  his  mind  of  this  often  repeated  delusion. 
This  gentleman  has  changed  his  bv 


American  Bankers'  Association,  1884. 

In  August.  1884,  at  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  a  polished 
scholarly  gentleman,  of  spotless  reputation,  standing 
deservedly  high  among  the  bankers  and  other  citi- 
zens of  I'liiladeJphia.  in  a  lively  speech  against  the 
silver  dollar  coinage,  referred  to  the  rascally  coin 
clippers  of  Great  Britain  of  two  centuries  ago.  Then 
this  crime  was  regarded  as  high  treason,  and  pun- 
ishable with  death.  He  made  a  comparison  between 
these  coin  clippers  and  the  congressional  majority 
who  passed  the  act  remonctizing  the  silver  dollar  in 
1878.  He  said  that  "  the  first,  clipped  the  coin  after 
it  was  made,  while  Congress  directed  it  to  be  clipped 
before  it  was  made."  Think  of  a  libel  like  this 
uttered  by  a  gentleman  on  one  of  the  most  justifiable 
acts  ever  performed  by  Congress  [  This  speech,  in 
part  or  in  full,  was  printed  and  circulated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  may  look  like  presumption, 
to  accuse  this  gentleman  of  want  of  examination  of 
the  case,  as  the  study  of  money  is  his  special   busi- 
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ness,  his  life-long  profession — but  is  he  not  sadly 
mistaken  ? 

The  Panic  of  1873-79. 

A  great  many  of  our  people  struck  snags  in  the 
panic  of  1873  to  1879,  ^^at  we  have  since  found  out 
were  ignorantly  planted  there  by  financiers  as  emi- 
nent as  the  Hon.  John  Sherman.  Events  have  taught 
me  facts  that  argument  could  not  teach,  and  ever 
since  then  I  have  been  looking  for  more  snags, 
planted  by  men  who  have  a  reputation  for  financial 
wisdom.  Knowing  thata  large  number  of  my  fellow- 
citizens — the  common  people — who  do  the  fighting 
and  the  voting  of  the  nation,  did  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  myself  to  hunt  up  some  of  these  hid- 
den snags,  has  given  me  the  confidence  to  offer  my 
services  as  a  volunteer  pilot.  Arguments  do  not 
count  in  many  cases.  Prejudice  is  stronger  than 
argument.  Mathematicians  do  not  waste  time  in 
arguments  on  mathematical  points.  They  give  facts 
and  make  demonstrations  and  that  settles  matters. 
No  amount  of  argument  that  any  one  could  give 
would  weigh  a  grain  in  influencing  the  judgment  of 
some  men.  In  this  plea  for  fair  play  all  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  try  and  find  out  if  my  facts  are  reliable.  If  you 
see  fit  throw  my  supposed  arguments  to  one  side 
but  do  not  neglect  the  facts.  I  have  tried  to  give 
the  history  of  the  silver  dollar  correctly.  Have  you 
not  been  deceived  again  and  again  when  you  have 
been  told  that  it  is  a  clipped,  a  light  weight,  a  dis- 
honest coin  ? 

Perhaps  we  have  not  given  this  last  and  vital  point 
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sufficient  attention.  If  the  silver  dollar  is  not  an 
honest  coin,  then  our  mints  should  be  closed  to  their 
coinage,  and  the  mouths  of  its  friends  closed  to  its 
further  defence. 

In  an  optn  letter  published  in  the  Century  Maga- 
=ini\  February,  1 884,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
coinage  was  both  honest  and  expedient.  The  letter 
was  not  answered  because,  I  suppose,  it  was  unan- 
swerable, but  it  was  gaily  commented  upon  by  that 
versatile  economic  scholar,  Mr,  Horace  White,  who 
utterly  failed  to  see  the  points  that  1  had  convinced 
myself  would  be  perfectly  clear  to  minds  much  less 
brilliant  than  his.  What  must  be  done  in  like  cases, 
except  to  give  up  the  struggle  with  such  men  ?  He 
was  unable  to  see  the  facts  as  I  had  presented  them, 
and  as  he  was  unable  to  contradict  any  one  of  them, 
the  question  had  to  be  left  to  a  discerning  public, 
who  might  take  the  trouble  to  read  our  diverse  views 
on  this  subject  with  clearer  brains. 


The  Silver  Dollar  always  contains  100  cents. 

A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  income  is  rumored  to  be  about  one  thousand 
dollars  a  day,  once  said  to  mc,  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  silver  dollar  coinage  if  the 
government  would  put  a  hundred  eenls'  worth  of 
silver  in  each  one.  We  have  shown  that  the  quan- 
tit>'  of  pure  silver  has  never  been  reduced  from  the 
first  coinage,  and  the  only  debasement  of  the  silver 
dollar  is  the  removal  in  1837  of  one  pound  of  copper 
out  of  the  coinage  of  two  thousand  dollars.     We 


have  also  shown  that  there  was  about  6'^  per  cent 
of  gold  taken  from  the  gold  dollar  in  1 834,  or  in  this 
case  ^133. 50  less  gold  was  taken  to  corn  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Here  was  a  heavy  debasement,  but  it 
was  Constitutional,  and  under  the  circumstances  per- 
haps was  proper. 

This  was  done  to  keep  our  coin  of  gold  and  silver 
in  circulation  concurrently.  It  was  a  partial  failure. 
We  are  doing  better  now.  and  we  see  these  coins  of 
the  two  metals  circulating  concurrently,  although 
their  relative  bullion  value  differs  so  widely.  Our 
present  coinage  laws  arc  much  wiser  than  the  old 
ones  were. 

What  was  said  could  not  be  done,  is  done.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  of  unequal  intrinsic  value  are  circu- 
lated concurrently.  We  are  not  losing  our  gold,  and 
although  there  are  many  fears  and  predictions  on  the 
subject,  we  will  not  lose  it  on  account  of  the  silver 
dollar  coinage,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  1 
do  not  state  this  as  a  fact,  but  only  make  a  little 
effort  at  prophesying.  We  can  easily  lose  our  gold 
from  other  causes.  We  have  lost  it  before  and  can 
again,  but  not  if  we  exercise,  as  a  nation,  the  com- 
monest kind  of  common  sense. 

We  have  made  this  little  digression  before  we  have 
tried  to  answer  the  one  thousand  dollar  a  day  gen- 
tleman concerning  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
doing  like  the  bread  bakers,  making  a  fresh  batch  of 
dollars  each  day,  expressly  to  use  on  that  day.  If 
we  should,  then  we  think  perfect  satisfaction  could 
be  given  to  all.  Of  course  our  very  intelligent 
friend  did  not  mean  that,  but  only  wished  the  gov- 
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ernment  to  be  liberal  and  add  15  or  18  per  cent. 
more  silver  to  the  dollar,  and  happiness  would  reign. 

That  brilliant  and  clear-headed  statesman,  Alej 
ander    Hamilton,   who    was   the   Secretary  of  tl 
Treasury  under  Washington,  in  a  report  on  the 
tablishment  of  the  mint  in  1791,  observed  in  rcgai 
to  the  word  "  feiil " ; — "  that  being  in  use  in  various 
transactions   and    instruments,  will,  without   much 
difficulty,  be  understood  as  the  h'lndraitli."    In  fac 
the  United  States  had  already  coined  copper  cei 
by  private  contract.     It  is  the  simple  abbreviation 
the   Latin  word  "lenliim"   or  one  hundred.     \\ 
adopted  the  new  word  as  meaning  the  one  hundred! 
part  of  our  dollars.     The  silver  dollar  itself  was 
coin  very  extensively  in  use  for  almost  three  cent! 
ries   before  this   time,  deriving  its  Austri; 
"  thaltT"  from  the  "  thai"  or  valley  in  which  it  wi 
coined.     At  the  time  we  organized  our  mint,  und<f^ 
the  fostering  care  of  this  eminent  financier,  we  ah 
adopted  this  old  and  well-known  word  "dollar" 
the  name  of  our  money  of  account,  the  word  ci 
or  hundredths  being  expressly  named  in  our  law, 
one  of  the  fractional  names  of  our  money  of  accoi 
It  is  just  as  the  English  name  their  "  pounds." 
FrL-nch    their   "  francs "    and    the   Germans    theii 
"marks"  and    fractions  thereof     Provision  in   thi 
law  was  made  for  coining  dollars  out  of  the  two 
metals  gold  and  silver.     We  did  not  coin  single 
dollar  pieces  out  of  gold  until    1849.  but  the  larger 
gold  coins  were  made.     Each  kind  of  money  was 
exactly  on  a  par,  or  in  the  words  of  the  law  was : 
"  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments  whatsoever."     This 
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was  done  in  obedience  to  the  sentiments  of  HamiU 
ton  in  the  report  I  have  referred  to  as  he  said: 
"  that  it  seemed  to  him  most  advisable  not  to  attach 
the  unit  exclusive!/  to  either  one  of  the  metaU 
because  this  cannot  be  done  efTcctuaily  without  de- 
stroying the  office  and  character  of  one  of  them  as 
money,  and  reducing  it  to  the  situation  of  mere 
merchandise.*'  Washington  and  Jefferson,  as  well  as 
the  custom  and  public  sentiment  of  the  times,  backed 
up  this  opinion.  These  old  gentlemen  were  not  e.\- 
pcrts  in  electricity,  and  steam  and  other  nineteenth 
century  knowledge,  but  we  have  only  to  read  some 
of  their  productions  to  become  profoundly  impressed 
with  their  wisdom  on  the  money  question.  They 
had  just  passed  through  with  the  Continental  paper 
currency  troubles  of  our  revolutionary  days  of  1776, 
and  Iheir  instincts  were  keen  and  bright  from  fric- 
tion. They  perhaps  remembered  that  at  one  time 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  full  legal  currency 
of  the  country  had  so  far  depreciated  that  a  barrel 
of  flour  was  worth  $1,576.  and  John  Adams  paid 
^15.000.  fora  suit  of  clothes  and  a  hat.  Many  of  the 
fects  I  have  laid  before  you  are  buried  tn  old  laws 
and  dry  official  documents.  Every  intelligent  man 
should  study  this  question,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
himself.  Coining  money  is  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
and  we,  the  people,  are  the  kings  and  rulers  in  this 
democratic  land  and  should  be  able  to  decide  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject. 

When  this  thousand  dollar  a  day  gentleman  said 
that  he  wanted  the  silver  dollar  to  contain  one 
hundred  cents,  he  said  what  you   may  hear  every 
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day — from  men  who  do  not  clear  one  dollar  a  d 
He  looked  at  gold  as  the  fixed,  unvarying  centre  d 
intrinsic  value  around  which  silver  as  well  as  evefj 
other    species    of   property   continually   revolv* 
There    is    another    representative    philosopher  ; 
another  branch  of  science.     The  Rev.  John  Jas 
of  Richmond.  Va,,  who  teaches  his  flock  that  i 
earth  is  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  and  in  li 
classic  way  tells  them,  "the  sun  do  move."     Xolq 
this  doctrine  taught  by  Jasper,  in  the  science  of  a 
tronomy,  is  not  more  utterly  absurd  nor  more  uiui^ 
versally  condemned  than  this  notion  in  the  scient 
of  finance,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  is  fixej 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.     Now  how  to  get  i 
either  one  of  these  representative  philosophers,  I  a 
at  a  perfect  loss,  unless  they  are  willing  to  study  thi 
respective  questions,  concerning  which  they  haw 
received   such    false   notions.     But   study  will 
reach  some  men.     An  event,  like  the  loss  of  a 
property  and  income,  has  a  wonderful  tendency  t 
brighten  up  a  man's  wits  on  money  matters.     I  fee 
inclined  to  think  that  if  I  had  an  income  of  a  thousif 
and  dollars  a  day,  for  the  last  nine  years,  1  would! 
know  less  about  the  silver  question  and  more  aboi 
what  was  necessary  to  fit  up  a  handsome  city  am 
country  residence  or  a  first-class  steam  yacht. 

Be  assured,  that  there  are  one  hundred  cents  i 
silver  in  each  silver  dollar,  and  only  one  hundr« 
cents'  worth  of  gold  in  each  gold  dollar.  Althou( 
the  silver  hundredth  or  cent  is  not  worth  quite  4 
much  as  the  gold  hundredth  or  cent,  it  is  not  1 
fault  of  the  Government,     There  is  no  dishoncf 
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about  it.  The  Government  might,  constitutionally, 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  and  make  its 
bullion  value  equal  to  the  silver  dollar.  We  most 
emphatically  say,  leave  each  dollar  untampercd  with, 
and  in  all  probability  should  either  Germany  or 
England  re-establish  practical  bi-metallism  as  they 
probably  will,  and  as  we  have  in  the  United  States — 
silver  would  reach  its  old  position.  We  are  watch- 
ing and  waiting  and  see  signs,  but  signs  only  so  far. 
In  the  mean  time  stand  by  the  debt  contracts  and 
make  no  change  in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  our  full 
legal  tender  money.  Who  can  say  that  it  is  not  the 
gold  dollar  that  has  become  dearer,  and  not  the  sil- 
ver dollar  that  has  become  cheaper?  During  the 
last  few  years  have  not  prices  fallen  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  is  now  existing  between  the  value  of  the 
bullion  in  these  respective  dollars?  As  we  have 
seen  in  regard  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  bar  iron 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may  also  sec  that  reli- 
able economists  say  that  the  average  fall  of  prices 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  20  per 
cent.  This  will  more  than  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  price  of  the  gold  and  the  silver 
bullion  in  the  respective  dollars. 

The  Unit. 

Several  specimen  old  silver  dollars  of  1795-99 
and  1802  are  now  on  my  table,  and  have  stamped, 
in  depressed  letters,  on  the  edge  of  the  coin,  **  one 
dollar  or  unit . . .  hundred  cents."  This  word  **  unit  " 
of  course  means  that  this  is  "  one  "  of  the  measures 
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in  which  we  kept  our  accounts.  We  coined  half 
units,  in  the  fifty-cent  pieces  and  quarters,  tenths 
and  twentieths  all  of  silver.  The  gold  was  coined 
in  "ten  dollars  or  units"  expressly  so  specified  in 
the  law  and  called  an  eagle.  Half  and  quarter 
eagles  were  provided  for  also  in  the  law  of  1792, 
These  being  the  two  coined  dollars,  the  one,  the 
silver  being  coined  in  one  single  piece  or  unit  and 
the  gold  eagle  being  coined  in  the  shape  of  ten  units. 
Let  it  be  most  distinctly  remembered  that  the  full 
legal  tender  coins  of  the  United  States  were  made 
of  both  metals  and  their  value  was  based  on  both 
metals.  We  were  a  double  standard  or  bi-metallic 
nation  from  the  organization  of  our  mints  until  1 873. 
In  1806  we  coined  no  dollars  in  silver  but  full  legal 
tender  coins  were  coined  regularly  until  1853.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  foreign  silver  dollars  were  a  legal 
lender  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  ex- 
tensively used.  Up  lo  1853,  we  coined  about  87 
millions  of  silver  and  about  326  millions  of  gold. 
In  1836,  but  1000  silver  dollars  were  coined;  then 
in  1839  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  again 
resumed,  and  it  was  coined  regularly  every  year 
after  that  (except  in  1858),  up  to  1873.  In  fact,  in 
1872  and  1873,  we  coined  over  two  million  silver 
dollars.  We  admit  thnt  the  total  coinage  of  silver 
was  comparatively  small.  The  only  year  previous 
to  1873,  when  we  did  not  coin  some  full  legal  tender 
coins  of  silver  was  in  1858.  The  total  gold  coinage 
of  our  mints  amounts  in  round  numbers  up  to  1873. 
to  about  817  million,  and  about  92  millions  of  the 
silver  coinage  up  to  that  date  was  "  a  lawful  tender 
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in  all  payments  whatsoever."  Now  how  absurd, 
how  unfair  for  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  word  *'  coin "  so  dis- 
tinctly defined  as  a  legal  tender  in  all  of  our  laws 
up  to  1873  does  not  mean  anything  but  gold  coin! 
The  3^  per  cent,  higher  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  over  gold  during  our  war  years  was  the  sole 
cause  of  so  little  silver  being  coined  during  those 
years.  For  years  the  heavy  coin  payments  of  the 
Government  were  made  in  the  96  or  97  cent  gold 
dollars,  measured  by  silver.  That  is  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  took  the  option  that  our  double  legal 
standard  gave  them  and  paid  their  coin  debts  in 
these  cheaper  gold  dollars.  This  was  not  only,  the 
value  of  these  dollars  at  home,  but  it  was  their  value 
in  London,  then  as  now,  the  great  commercial  and 
financial  centre  of  the  world.  If  a  merchant  wanted 
silver  to  take  to  London  or  Paris  to  settle  balances, 
he  had  to  pay  a  premium  on  it.  So  the  reason  tha: 
we  did  not  use  silver  dollars  to  pay  our  coin  debt:) 
during  our  greenback  days  was  not  because  the 
Government  could  not  get  silver  for  coinage — it  was 
not  because  our  creditors  would  not  have  been 
pleased  to  receive  it.  but  it  was  solely  because  the 
gold  was  the  cheaper  dollar. 

Custom  duties  payable  in  coin. 

Our  import  custom  duties  during  these  days  were 
made  payable  in  coin,  not  gold  coin,  not  silver  coin, 
but  the  word  of  the  law  is  simply,  "  coin!'  Our 
merchants  could  have  bought  silver  in  the  markets 
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of  the  world  and  our  mints  were  always  open  t 
coinage  of  full  legal  tender  silver  dollars.  But  the 
importing  merchants,  finding  that  the  Government 
true  to  its  laws  and  demanded  only  coin  for 
customs,  they,  in  turn,  obtained  the  cheaper  coin, 
gnld,and  settled  their  custom  dues.  It  was  all  per- 
fectly fair  and  honorable  and  is  a  part  of  the  bi- 
metallic system.  Facts  like  these  are  continually 
forgotten,  suppressed,  or  denied.  Newspapers  of  the 
highest  repute  in  financial  matters  are  continually 
making  this  mistake  in  saying  our  duties  were  pay- 
able in  gold  only. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873-74,  a  huge 
blunder. 

Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  stopping 
the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1873,  in  his  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  stoppage, 
that  as  the  Government  could  get  the  gold  to  make 
it  gold  dollar  more  than  three  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
they  could  get  silver  to  make  a  silver  dollar,  and  as 
we  had  exceedingly  heavy  coin  obligations  to  meet, 
it  was  wise  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  gold  alone. 
This  was  about  as  wise  as  to  cut  off  the  left  hand, 
because  the  right  hand  wa;*  temporarily  able  to  do 
the  best  work.  But.  wonderful  to  say,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  people  at  that  time  entirely  failed  to 
sec  the  inconsistency  of  the  reasoning.  The  mass 
of  the  people  had  nearly  forgotten  all  about  gold 
and  silver   money,  as  it   was  distinctly  an  age  of 
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paper  money.  As  our  Government  was  under  the 
double  standard  law,  from  1792  to  1873,  then  we 
became  for  five  years  and  two  months  a  single  stan- 
dard country.  This  new  law  distinctly  stated  that 
the  gold  dollar  should,  "  be  the  unit  of  valued  This 
was  perfectly  consistent  as  we  had  abandoned  our 
well  tried  double  standard  to  specify  what  should  be 
our  single  standard.  If  it  was  not  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value 
of  our  coins,  then  all  legal  debts  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  single  standard  law — there  might  be 
an  equitable,  but  no  legal  claim — for  the  payment  of 
all  such  debts  in  gold  alone.  But  ever  since  that 
time,  and  particularly  now,  when  we  are  so  well 
prepared  to  pay  some  coin  obligations  in  silver 
alone,  there  is  no  one  who  holds  a  coin  obligation 
of  the  United  States  who  cannot  sell  that  obligation 
for  gold.  All  the  bonds  will  sell  even  at  a  premium 
in  gold  and  some  of  them  at  a  premium  of  26  per 
cent. 


The  effect  of  the  law  of  1873,  on  the  unit  of 

value. 

The  term  "  unit  of  value,*'  used  in  our  laws,  does 
not,  obviously,  mean  that  Congress  could  fix  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  coin — or  what  is  the  same 
thing  fix  prices — but  refers  exclusively  and  distinctly 
to  its  debt-paying  value  only.  This  is  not  made 
distinct  by  the  words  alone — yet  its  meaning  is  ap- 
parent. Hence,  when  in  the  law  of  1878,  Congress 
restored  the  debt-paying  value  to  the  silver  dollar, 
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although,  that  clause  of  the  law,  of  1873,  making 
gold  the  unit  of  value  was  not  rescinded — it  was 
virtually  and  most  directly  annulled.  Hence  we 
have  now,  as  we  had  by  the  law  of  1792,  two  well 
defined  units  of  value,  the  gold  and  the  silver  dollar, 
either  one  of  which  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a  full 
legal  tender  for  all  payments,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  clipped  gold  dollar. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  although,  from  1834  to 
1873,  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  exceeded 
the  bullion  value  of  the  gold  dollar  from  one  to  six 
per  cent.,  that  we  never  heard  of  any  complaint 
against  the  dishonest,  the  clipped,  the  light  weight 
gold  dollar.  This  mono- metallic  craze,  did  not  get 
a  fair  start  in  the  world  until  about  1873.  It  was 
so  local  in  England  and  in  a  few  other  countries 
that  the  world  was  not  distressed  over  it ;  but  when 
two  countries  like  Germany  and  the  United  States 
caught  the  economic  disease,  becoming  gold  mono- 
metallic, then  the  entire  commercial  world  com- 
menced to  feel  the  pangs.  We,  alone,  cannot  cure 
the  world  of  this  distress.  Events,  not  arguments, 
will  be  the  only  sure  cure.  But  events  do  not 
always  educate,  although,  they  far  excel  arguments 
as  a  school  teacher. 

The  Philadelphia  Press. 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  this  brief  editorial  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Pnss  of   December   17,    1883. 
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For  reasons  entirely  satisfactory  to  its  management, 
thiii  paper  has  been  particularly  i;arnc5t  in  denounc- 
ing the  silver  coinage.  But  please  read  the  article 
Jn  full.  "Silver  coinage  is  suggesting  all  sort  of 
devices  to  check  its  evils,  but  the  way  and  only 
way  to  stop  the  harm  of  silver  coinage  is  to  stop  the 
coinage.  Five  years  ago  the  silver  bill  was  passed 
amid  the  shrieking  predictions  tliat  it  meant  ruin. 
/{has  not.  If  silver  coinage  is  stop[>ed  now  our 
currency  will  remain  reasonably  sound,  a  composite 
fabric  of  gold,  silver  and  paper  framed  by  the  logic 
of  amis  always  and  everywhere  wiser  than  the 
reasonings  of  men." 

Now  here  is  a  frank  confession  that  somebody 
made  a  mistake  in  shrieking  predictions  of  ruin  in 
1878,  but  just  here  this  editor  takes  a  fresh  breath 
and  shrieks  again,  that  the  harm  predicted  was  yet 
to  come.  Since  then,  we  have  added  about  50  mil- 
lions to  our  stock  of  silver  dollars  and  ruin  from 
this  cause  has  not  yet  overtaken  us.  but  this  news- 
paper still  shrieks.  Events  had  educated  that  writer, 
when  argunitnts  failed.  On  February  19,  1885 — 
this  same  excellent  newspaper,  forgetting,  for  the 
time,  all  about  the  energetic  fight  it  had  been  mak- 
ing for  a  higher  tariff  and  Republican  success  at  the 
late  Presidential  election,  attributed  the  depressed 
condition  of  business  to  this  continued  silver  coin- 
age. If  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  present  "  hard 
times  "  then  the  shrieking  predictions  of  1S7S  have 
been  realized.  We  believe  that  without  this  coinage 
of  BJlver  by  our  country,  the  "hard  times"  would 
r  more  severe.     Our  troubles  arise  in  spiu  of 
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thiieoinage  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  relieW 
us  of  some  of  our  burdens.      This  is  the  question 
Ihat  wc,  the  people,  must  try  and   master.     Is  ouc^ 
silver  coinage  a  wise  or  unwise   measure?  is  tht 
problem  we  must  solve. 

Ernest  Scyd  and  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley. 

Let  us  turn   to  the  words  of  wisdom  uttered  h 
the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd.  one  of  the  most  able  anc^ 
reliable  statisticians  and  financiers  of  Great  Britain^ 
He  was  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  e.\haustivi 
book,  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  double  staiw 
dard  to  Great   Britain,  and  his  efforts  are  said  I 
have  produced  a  profound  impression  on  his  con4 
.servative  countrymen.      But  financial   disasters  < 
events  have  done  more  in  this  direction  than  thd 
able  arguments   of    Mr.  Seyd.     In    1867,  this    fart" 
sighted  and  clear-headed  financier,  in  discussing  thi4 
question,  that  was  then  exciting  considerable  interes 
expressed  himself  very  freely  on  the  evils  that  woula 
probably  fall  on  the  world,  in  an  attempt  to  discan 
silver  as  a  full  legal  tender  money  metal. 
that  "throughout  the  world  a  fall  in  prices  woulcl 
take  place,  injurious  alike  to  the  owners  of  soli(^ 
property  and  to  the   laboring   classes,  and  advaiv 
tageous  only,  and  unjustifiably  so,  to  the  holders  ofl 
state  debts  and  other  contracts  of  that  kind."    He  als< 
said,  that  when  these  results  followed  the  discarding 
of  silver,  all  sorts  of  reasons  would  be  brought  foH 
ward  to  account  for  the  distress,  and  thus  the  real 
cau.se  would  be  neglected  until  this    distress  com'4 
pelled  thinking  men  to  refer  it  to  the  legitimate  cause.^ 
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These  views  of  this  clear-headed  thinker  were 
considered  of  such  importance,  that  the  Hon.  Wm. 
D.  Kcllcy,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
speech  of  May  i8,  1878,  submitted  an  article  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Seyd,  and  it  was  published  in 
full  as  part  of  the  CoHgressiotinl  Record. 

At  that  time  Judge  Kelley  was  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  silver  dollar  coinage.  He  still  calls  himself  a 
bi-metallist,  but,  unfortunately  for  bi-metallism,  his 
influence  is  thrown  against  the  further  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  in  our  country  for  the  present.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  virtually  stop 
this  silver  coinage.  In  a  series  of  most  charming 
letters  written  from  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1879 
for  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates,  of  Philadelphia, 
he  gives  the  opini<>n  that  the  gold  dollar  should  be 
increased  in  weight,  or  that  the  silver  dollar  should 
be  reduced  so  as  to  make  our  ratio  of  the  use  of  these 
metals  more  nearly  conform  to  the  general  European 
ratio  of  1 5, '4  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  That  is,  he  pro- 
poses to  add  about  3  cents'  worth  of  gold  to  the  gold 
dollar,  or  take  away  about  3  cents'  worth  of  silver 
from  the  silver  coin.  We  admit  thatthere  would  be 
some  advantages  in  either  plan,  but  we  condemn 
both  plans  as  impracticable  and  unwise.  He  remarks 
incidentally,  that  he  who  will  suggest  any  other 
method  than  either  of  these  plans,  by  which  we  can 
establish  bi-metallism  on  a  basis  that  other  nations 
can  accept,  will  entitle  himself  to  eternal  fame.  As 
Judge  Kolley  is  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  is  the 
gentleman  who  represents  me  personally  in  Congress, 
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ion.  When  n^| 
lonetizatioQ  wfl 


lam  thus  particular  ill  stating  his  position, 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  remonetizatioa  fl 
silver,  in  1878.  he  did  his  part  in  winning  for  himselfa  ' 
share  of  this  eternal  fame  that  he  so  generously  offers 
to  others.  When  his  vote  assisted  to  swell  tlie  hand- 
some number  of  189  to  79  in  tlie  House  of  Rcpre 
sentatives,  against  the  veto  of  the  silver  bill  bjj 
President  Hayes,  he  obtained  another  generous  sUol 
of  eternal  fame.  This  vote  over  the  veto,  prevente 
the  President  from  perpetuating  one  of  the  most  enot^ 
mous  economic  crimes  against  the  people.  This  vot 
enables  them  to  have  a  chance,  at  least,  to  pay  th 
national  debt  according  to  the  contract.  Porhapt 
the  dishonor  of  this  veto,  in  the  eyes  of  the  futun 
historians  of  our  country,  will  far  exceed  the  hong) 
of  having  been  President  of  the  United  States  fi 
four  years.  I  would  not  exchange  this  dishonor  fi 
all  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  Presidency, 
was  a  gigantic  attempt  to  steal  the  products  of  mifc 
lions  of  days'  labor  from  our  people,  that  were  nevi 
pledged  to  be  paid.  Let  us  have  the  charity  to  b< 
lieve  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  motive  or  judgment 
but  in  effect,  would  it  not  have  been  an  enormooi 
crime  ? 

The  bi-metallism  re-established  in  our  country  ii 
1878,  is  doing  its  work  about  as  far  as  our  countt] 
alone  can  do  to  regulate  the  monetary  affairs  of  ti 
world.  We  regret  that  the  execution  of  the  law  fa 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  admJnistratioi 
always  bitterly  hostile  to  the  law,  and  that  the  mint- 
mum  amount  allowed  {thai  is  two  million  dollar^ 
worth  of  silvL-r  per  month)  has  always  bet 
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instead  of  the  m^ximuiii  amount, — four  millions. 
Remember  thatlhis  silver  bullion  is  bought  at  market 
rates,  but  the  money  paid  for  it  is  not  necessarily 
gold,  but  it  can  be  paid  for  in  greenbacks  or  silver 
dollars.  Buying  silver  need  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  gold  held  by  the  government. 

International  Money  and  Forced  Valuation. 

If  we  can  secure,  by  an  international  treaty,  or 
by  an  informal  agreement,  or  by  our  example, 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  to  do  just  as  wc  arc  doing, — go  ahead 
and  coin  full  legal  tender  coins  out  of  both 
metals — then  practical  bi-metalHsm  throughout  the 
world  would  be  secured.  The  important  change 
should  be  made  in  the  general  coinage  laws  of  the 
world,  so  that  each  government  should  htiy  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  coinage  at  the  market  price, 
and  directly  regulate  the  kind  and  number  of  coins 
made.  No  nation  should  put  a  forced  valuation  on 
either  metal  as  is  now  done  on  gold  by  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  We  think  that 
this  forced  legal  valuation  of  gold  bullion  will  be 
found  to  be  a  serious  economic  mistake,  that  will  be 
corrected  in  the  future.  Think  of  the  effect  of  this 
law,  now  favoring  the  gold  producers,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  law — so  slightly  favoring  the 
silver  producers ! 

It  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  if  we  could  all 
agree  on  one  precise  ratio  as  to  the  use  of  silver  and 
gold  in  coinage,  and   have  the  same  proportion  of 
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alloy,  and  even  give  our  coin  the  same  general  A 
pearance  and  dimensions.  The  unification  of  all  t 
full  legal  tender  coins  in  the  world,  or  intematioi 
money  made  of  both  metals,  would  be  an  extrao! 
nary  stroke  of  good  luck  and  wisdom.  It  has  h 
well  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  most  able  of  n 
to  reach  for  this;  but  at  present  an  innocent  chi 
might  as  well  beg  its  indulgent  mother  to  hang  t 
moon  on  its  little  crib.  A  common  language,  a 
common  system  of  weights  and  measures,  are  even 
more  desirable  revolutions.  But  must  we  stop  writing 
and  speaking  until  we  get  this  common  languaj 
Must  we  stop  weighing  and  measuring  commoditj 
until  we  can  adopt  this  much  desired,  universally^ 
cepted,  system  of  weights  and  measures?  We  fear  tl 
neither  one  of  these  three  tremendously  progre9at<j 
reforms  is  at  all  prabable  in  our  dayand  generatlOi 
We  must  worry  along  in  our  old  and  badly  fitt 
suit  of  clothing. 

Some  people  seen)  to  forget  that  we  have  a  laf| 
family  of  about  57  millions  of  the  most  active  people 
in  the  world,  to  look  after,  under  our  own  flag.     It 
is  for  ourselves  that  we  demand   legislation   fro^^ 
Congress.      It  is  for  ourselves  that  the  silver  ddUfl 
is  being  coined.     Our  domestic  trade  and  domcsqB 
debts  exceed,  in  a  wonderful  proportion,  all  our  for=^ 
eign  trade  and  debts.     !   would  not  advocate  the 
coinage  of  a  single  dollar  expressly  for  exportation, 
neither  of  silver  or  of  gol^.      Adverse  balances  of 
trade  can  usually  be  adjusted  by  stamped  bullion, 
gold  or  silver,  about  as  easily  as  in  coin.      Such 
stamped  bars  are  now  legally  furnished  to  merchants 
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by  the  government  and  art-  extcnsiveiy  used. 
First-class  governments  care  nothing  for  our  coin, 
it  is  only  the  bulHon  in  the  coin  that  is  wanted. 
Our  money  is  no  longer  money  when  it  gets 
from  under  our  flag.  Considerable  experience  in 
foreign  travel  for  years,  has  taught  me  that  our 
beautiful  gold  or  silver  coined  money  is  received  by 
the  bulk  of  foreigners  one  comes  in  contact  with, 
vtry  much  as  they  receive  one's  requests,  spoken, 
perhaps,  in  good,  round  English  tones.  If  you  want 
lo  buy  to  advantage,  you  must  exchange  your  money 
for  theirs;  and  if  you  wish  to  speak,  so  as  to  be 
understood,  you  must  use  their  language. 

Foreieri  Money  not  Money  with  us— but  only 
Metal. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  it  is  re- 
ported that  we  threw  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  foreign  gold  coin  into  the  melting 
pots  of  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York  City. 
We  converted  their  beautiful  coins  into  bullion,  at  a 
waste  of  material  and  workmanship  of  perhaps  one 
million  dollars.  When  our  nation  has  nothing  else 
to  settle  balances  with,  excepting  the  coin,  of  course 
then  the  coin  must  go. — but  when  not  under  our  flag 
it  is  metal,  not  nione\'. 


Our  Silver  Coinage  need  not  drive  our  Gold 
Coins  out  of  Circulation. 


One  constant   complaint,  from    gentlemen  of  the 
highest  financial  standing  is  that  this  silver  coinage 


■wilt  drive  gold  to  a  premium  or  out  of  crrculatra 
and  at  last  out  of  the  country.  This  is  a  serioj 
charge  and  should  be  looked  into  very  closely. 
First,  let  me  observe,  that  France  has  been  under 
this  bi-metallic  system  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  is 
reported  officially  that  she  has  over  537  million 
dollars'  worth  of  full  legal  tender  silver  coin  in  circu- 
lation, and  848  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  The 
paper  money  is  548  million.  So  you  see  that  taking 
the  number  of  her  people  in  consideration,  she  has 
almost  as  much  paper  money  per  head  as  we  have, 
and  as  to  gold  and  silver,  she  excels  us  by  a  lai^e 
sum.  This  is  an  event  that  should  educate, — but 
our  gold  men  will  not  or  can  not  see  it.  England 
has  only  about  589  millions  of  gold — while  Germany 
has  only  about  335 — but  France  has  almost  as  much 
as  both  of  these  countries. 

Now  let  us  look  into  our  home  affairs  and  study 
the  question  as  it  appears  here.  The  amount  of 
gold  estimated  to  be  in  our  country  on  June  30, 
1878,  beforethe  silver  coinage  made  any  impression, 
was  244  million  dollars.  This  estimate  is  givm  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  late  Dr.  Lindcrman.  vrbt 
was  then  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mis 
Now  let  us  see  what  his  successor,  the  Hon.  H, 
Burchard,  the  late  Director  of  the  U.  S  Miii 
says  in  his  annual  report  for  June.  1884.  He  e 
mates  the  gold  in  the  United  States  to  be  6l4 
million  dollars.  Here  we  see  an  increase  of  36 
million  doU.irs  in  gold  during  the  first  six  years  of 
our  silver  dollar  coinage.  The  next  annual  report, 
will  doubtless  show  a  very  handsome  ; 
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this  sum.  If  we  lose  our  gold  during  the  next 
twenty  yeara  of  silver  coinage,  at  the  present  slow 
rate  of  coinage  it  will  be  from  other  causes.  I  can 
see  no  possible  rea.son  why  any  one  should  pay  a 
premium  for  gold  coin,  unles.s  the  national  adminis- 
tration should  see  fit  to  annul  the  laws  made  by  Con- 
gress and  refuse  to  recognize  the  silver  dollar  as  a 
legal  coin.  When  clearly  defined  laws  made  by 
Congress  are  repudiated  by  our  executive  officers, 
we  arc  prepared  for  trouble,  and  public  .sentiment 
should  be  awakened.     The  law  should  be  supreme. 


Our  Gold  increasing — Not  decreasing. 

In  regard  to  the  country  losing  her  gold,  we  have 
some  fact.s  bearing  on  the  case  that  will  illustrate 
very  plainly  that  we  can  lose  it  without  an  excess 
of  silver  coinage.  In  1847,  the  year  before  we  dis- 
covered gold  in  California,  it  was  estimated  that  we 
had  about  120  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver 
specie  in  the  United  States ;  we  have  shown  that  we 
did  not  coin  a  great  deal  of  silver  from  184710  i860, 
as  it  was  the  dearer  metal,  yet  our  specie  was  increased 
in  those  thirteen  years.  How  much,  you  may  breath- 
lessly inquire?  Well — it  was  estimated  that  we  had 
257  million  of  specie  in  i860,  thus  in  thirteen  years. 
we  had  increased  our  specie  fund  1 37  million  dollars. 
This,  remember,  was  both  gold  and  silver.  Compare 
this  with  the  366  millions  of  an  increase  of  gold 
atone  under  our  six  years  of  silver  coinage.  Here 
is  a  statement  that  should  startle  us:  during  th..' 
thirteen    fiscal    years    from  June    30,  1848,  to  June 
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30.  1861,  it  is  officially  stated,  that  the  United  Si 
production  of  gold  reached  the  immense  sum 
over  1836  million  dollars. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  put  too  much  confidi 
in  these  official  estimates,  as  they  do  not  pretend 
be  more  than  a  close  approximate  guess.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  statistics  accurately. 
They  are  the  estimates  made  by  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  obtain  all  of  the  re- 
liable data  possible.  Without  statistics  we  know 
thatwe  were  not  flush  with  specie  in  our  country  at 
any  time  from  1848  to  1861,  and  we  also  know  that 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  lost  nearly  all  of 
our  California  gold — sending  it  adrift  in  the  world. 
Our  golil  fields  are  now,  apparently,  greatly  ex- 
hausted. Now,  we  are  adding  to  our  gold  fund — 
then,  we  were  losing  it.  You  can  see  then,  that  a 
nation  can  get  rid  of  its  gold  without  excessive  sil- 
ver coinage.  Adopt  the  same  kind  of  national 
housekeeping  that  we  had  from  1848  to  1861,  and 
we  can  lose  the  most  of  our  gold  as  well  as  our  sil- 
ver. As  we  once  found  out  exactly  how  to  do  ft 
we  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  people 
one  lesson  of  that  kind  is  sufficient  to  educate  us 
to  do  it  again.  While  we  were  so  lavishly  pourii 
our  stream  of  gold  into  the  markets  of  the  world, 
Australia  was  doing  about  as  well  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  earth.  The  industries  and  commerce  of 
the  world  were  wonderfully  stimulated  during  those 
years. 
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The  World's  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals. 


It  has  been  estimated  by  eminent  statisticians, 
that  if  we  would  add  toj^ethcr  the  sum  of  gold  in  use 
in  the  world  when  Columbus  discovered  America — 
(1492),  to  that  produced  up  to  1850,— that  the 
amount  produced  since  1850  would  be  about  equal 
to  the  other  sum  ;  while  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced in  the  world  since  1850,  will  not  equal  the 
one-third  of  the  sum  estimated  to  have  been  in  use 
when  Columbus  discovered  America  and  that  pro- 
duced up  to  1850.  Hence,  you  may  observe  that 
the  silver  production  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  has  not  been  very  remarkable  when  compared 
with  the  production  of  gold.  We  should  keenly 
remember  that  the  business  necessities  of  the  world 
for  the  money  metals  have  increa-scd  at  a  wonderful 
rate  in  the  past  thirty-five  years.  This  excessive 
gold  production  since  1S50,  is  what  gave  the  leaders 
of  the  gold  mono-metallic  party  the  idea  that  coined 
money  was  going  to  become  too  cheap,  and  that  the 
legal  debts  of  the  world  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
wiped  out  at  half  their  value.  This  reason  is  frankly 
given  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  European 
mo  no-metal  lists.  That  reason  is  most  carefully  and 
wisely  suppressed  by  the  mono-metallists  before  the 
American  people.  The  world's  annual  production 
of  gold  has  been  gradually  Jfcreasiitg.  The  Cali- 
fornia production  reached  its  height  in  1853  and 
Australia's  in  1856.  Steam,  electricity,  and  many 
other  scientific  achievements  have  stimulated  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  of  the  world  to  a 


phenomenal  rate  of  progress.  We  need  a  larger  and 
larger  supply  of  real  money,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  burdens  laid  on  representative  nioniry,  such 
as:  pai>er  money,  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
telegraphic  and  post-office  orders,  and  all  other  va- 
rieties, we  must  stand  faithfully  by  the  well-tried^_ 
but  only  universal  measures  of  intrinsic  value — goM 
and  silver,  as  full  legal  tender  money.  The  goM 
and  silver  does  the  measuring,  while  the  other  varM 
ties  of  money  may  do  99  per  cent,  of  the  other  dutji 
Gold  and  silver  alone  are  real  money — all  the  r 
are  simply  "  evidences  of  debt."  We  repeat— 
cannot  abandon  the  use  of  cither  of  these  meta 
without  almost  doubling  the  legal  debts  of  the  c 
ized  world,  and  decreasing  by  nearly  one-half  t 
intrinsic  value  of  all  other  forms  of  property- 
well  as  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  human  labQl 
and  the  wages  of  workingmen.  To  emphasize  tl 
— we  may  give  the  official  estimate  of  the  inci 
in  the  national  debts  of  Europe  from  1865  to  iSyj 
In  1865 — the  amount  was  12,503  million  dollar^ 
in  1879  it  had  increased  to  20,585  millions — an  ii|i 
crease,  as  you  will  see,  of  over  8000  million  doUai 
They  still  increase  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Nation^ 
debts  are  rated  as  one  of  our  modern  inventions- 
blessings  in  disguise  some  people  foolishly  call  theiq 


The  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Money  in  Usea 

Mr.  Burchard,  in  his  last  annual  report,  estimate 
that  there  was  about  3294  millions  of  gold  monc] 
in  use  in  the  world  and  about  2753  millions  ofsilvt 
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Roundly  speaking,  this  makes  54  cents  in  gold  to 
46  cents  in  silver.  What  nonsense  it  is  then,  to 
speak  of  gold  as  the  money  of  the  world  as  has  been 
done  in  grave  state  papers  written  by  gentlemen 
occupying  the  hightest  official  positions  in  our 
country!  In  Europe,  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
legal  tender  coined  money  in  use  is  silver. 


Legal  Tenders. 

Let  us  examine  what  this  term  we  have  been 
using  so  often  means.  Is  it  not  a  guard  or  protec- 
tion given  to  a  debtor  by  law,  so  that  a  creditor  can- 
not take  an  unfair  advantage  of  him  when  the  debt 
is  to  be  settled?  Then,  practically,  any  kind  of 
property  or  any  legal  title  lo  property  that  a  debtor 
knows  a  creditor  is  anxious  and  willing  to  take 
becomes  a  legal  tender.  There  is  no  use  of  a  legal 
tender  law  if  a  creditor  can  demand  whatever  may 
suit  his  own  notions,  when  a  debtor  presents  himself 
to  settle  a  legal  debt.  By  our  laws,  either  gold  or 
silver  dollars  or  greenbacks  are  an  unlimited  legal 
tender,  except  when  the  law  makes  other  provisions. 
The  debtor  can,  but  the  creditor  cannot,  always  take 
his  choice,  unless  the  contract  or  debt  specifies  some 
special  method  of  payment.  The  contract  made 
with  our  bondholders  is  most  distinctly  specified 
by  the  laws,  to  be  a  coin  contract.  This  is  often 
denied,  but  we  unreservedly  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
laws,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  clear  and 
specific  on  this  point.  On  this  fact  being  proven,  I 
base  all  of  my  reliability  as  a  pilot. 
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The  Government  may  pay  a  bondholder  in  i 
kind  of  money  the  bondholder  is  wilhng  to  ; 
Gold  bullion,  stamped  bars,  gold  or  silver  cert 
cates.  greenbaclis,  national  bank  notes,  checks,  draft 
may  all  be  used  and  bo  acceptable  to  the  bondholdej 
but  all  of  them  could  be  legally  rejected.  But  I 
dare  not  legally  reject  either  gold  or  silver  dollai 
and  appeal  to  the  people  or  the  courts  for  redress. 

Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  ) 
word  "gold"  printed  on  the  bonds  of  the  Unil 
States,  instead  of  the  word  "  coin  "  as  the  law  dire< 
he,  as  an  executive  officer,  would  be  no  more  juj 
fied  In  the  act,  than  a  Commander  of  one  of  oiq 
war  vessels  would  be,  if  on  his  own  responsibilil; 
he  would  declare  war  on  Great  Britain  and  bomb: 
one  of  her  ports.  Congress  makes  the  laws,  1 
only  duty  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  execute  them. 

When  these  debts  were  made,  the  bonds  wd 
bought  at  about  57  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold  0 
cents  in  silver,  but  we  must  pay  a  coined  dollar  d 
the  then  standard  weight  and  fineness  for  ea^ 
We  have  already  paid  out  as  we  have  shown  ab4 
3000  million  dollars  in  gold  on  this  contract,  andl 
will  probably  pay  over  20OO  million  more  in  cOi 
before  we  get  through  with  it. 

These  statistics  may  tire  you,  but  some  of  t 
must  be  mentally  mastered  if  you  wish  to  undj 
stand  your  positive  duty  as  a  citizen  of  your  couof 
in  this  financial  emergency.      If  I    have  failed] 
reach   your  sympathy  or   comprehension   on 
national  debt  question,  then  my  efforts  will  be  I 
If  it  were  not  for  debts,  the  coinage  question  wo^ 
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be  greatly  simplified.  We  could  commence  again 
as  our  forefathers  did  in  1792.  We  might  make  our 
coin  conform  to  the  present  bullion  value,  if  we 
chose.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  the  closest 
study  of  this  question,  that  we  are  now  about  as 
near  right  in  our  coinage  as  we  could  get,  had  we 
again  perfect  freedom  to  make  a  change.  We  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  past,  but  must  manfully  face  our 
responsibilities. 

The  use  of  the  two  precious  metals  as  full  legal 
tender  money  has  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease  the 
bullion  value  of  the  dearer  one  and  increase  the  bullion 
value  of  the  cheaper  one,  providing  the  cheaper  one ' 
is  chosen  as  it  should  be  by  legislative  demand  for 
the  largest  coinage.  The  world's  very  extensive  and 
exceptional  free  use  of  gold  as  a  money  metal,  dur- 
ing the  phenomenal  production  r>(  gold  by  California 
and  Australia,  had  a  constant  automatic  tendency  to 
decrease  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  then  dearer  metal, 
silver,  and  increase  the  bullion  value  of  the  cheaper 
metal,  gold.  While  the  monetary  revolution  so 
successfully  but  so  unfairly  started  in  1873,  has 
had  3  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  bullion 
value  of  gold  and  decrease  the  bullion  value  of 
silver. 

To  argue  that  the  use  of  silver,  generally,  as  a 
full  legal  money  metal  during  the  period  when  wc 
were  making  our  huge  war  debt  had  no  tendency  in 
keeping  down  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  is  most 
unreasonable.  No  responsible  political  economist 
will  teach  such  an  absurd  notion.  Under  this 
double  standard  system  the  coinage  of  the  dearer 


metal  may  be  temporarily  stopped,  and  this  bulliqi 
may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  uncoinecta 
but  it  is  the  reserved  force.     From   1856  to   iS^n^ 
there  was  no  full  legal  tender  silver  coined  in  Fran( 
but  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  cheaper  metal.  goW 
was  coined.     This  is  an  event  that  should  educate 
This  automatic  effect  of  the  two  metals  regulatiO) 
the  bullion  value  ofeach  must  never  be  lost  to  sigl 
or  called  useless.     You  might  as  well  call  that  part 
of  an  army,  kept  in  reserve  by  a  skilful  commander, 
useless,  if  an  emergency  did  not  arise  to  call  it  into 
action. 

During  the  late  rebellion,  1  served  for  over  thrc 
years  on  one  of  our  steam  war  vessels.     The  nobi 
old  frigate  carried  two  very  heavy  sheet-anchoi 
carefully  lashed  amidships,  and  although  engagi 
in  action  and  some  exceedingly  arduous  and  rislq 
duty  in  blockading  the  hostile  ports  during  som 
very  severe  winter  gales,  I  do  not  now  recall  the  £ 
of  ever  seeing  those  sheet-anchors  disturbed  fro 
their  lashings.     Were  these  sheet-anchors  uselesys 
The  money  metal  for  which  there  may  be  no  legia 
lative  demand  for  coinage  because  it  is  tempora 
the  dearer,  is  the  lashed  sheet-anchor  ready  for  U9)l 
in  a  monetary  emergency.      He  who  discards  1 
utility  of  the  unused  money  metal,  simply  becauj 
it  is  the  dearer,  should  be  instantly  dismissed  as  ti 
worthy  of  leadership  in  the  science  of  finance,  jvg 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  a  man-of-war  woa 
be  if  he  would  insist  on  going  to  sea  without  a  spf 
anchor.     A  court-martial  would  settle  the  fate  of  d 
naval-officer,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of  < 
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gress  and  the  people  will,  we  hope,  test  the  capacity 
of  our  future  financial  leaders. 

While  we  do  not  believe  the  demonetization  of 
our  silver  in  1873-74  was  so  much  of  a  crime  as  it 
was  a  mistake,  as  many  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
plan  afterwards  publicly  admitted  :  that,  "  they  did 
not  know  that  the  gun  was  loaded."  The  reverbera- 
tions of  this  gun  were  heard  and  felt  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Thousands  of  worthy  and  innocent 
families  have  been  socially  and  financially  wrecked 
by  its  effects.  Many  of  them  who  are  stil!  living  do 
not  know  and  have  not  the  least  suspicion,  even  at 
this  time,  that  this  was  the  leading  cause  of  their 

isters. 


Senator  Sherman  as  a  false  pilot. 

Mr.  George  M.  Weston,  in  his  most  instructive 
and  very  valuable  work  on  "The  Silver  Question." 
published  in  187S,  by  "  Homans  "  of  New  Vork 
City,  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
passage  of  this  law  demonetizing  silver.  Neither 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  signed  the 
bill,  nor  the  most  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  seemed 
to  know  what  had  been  done.  The  startling  fact 
that  we  had  no  silver  dollar  after  1873-74,  was  not 
fairly  known,  either  to  Congress  or  the  people,  until 
March,  1876.  We  had  plenty  of  blind  men  leading 
the  blind  in  those  days.  When  Secretary  Sherman 
told  us  in  his  annual  report,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  December  3,  1877,  that  he  did  not 
foresee  the  fall  in  the  bullion  price  of  silver  that  was 


akes  a  frai^^H 
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caused  by  this  demonetization ;  he  makes 
confession  that  the  metaphysics  of  finance  \ 
mystery  to  him.     By  late  speeches  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  him  on  the  Pacific  coast  this  spring, 
and  by  the  interviews  as   more  lately  reported  in 
our  daily  papers,  he  seems  to  have  learned  but  litti 
since  1S73,  notwithstanding  his  very  high  reputatioi 
as  one  of  our  trusted  and  practical  leaders  in  tM 
science  of  finance.     He  seems  lo  be  watching  golq 
like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jasper  doLS  the  sun,  and  from  thej 
respective  practical  standpoints — Jasper  kitaitis  thi 
the  earth  is  tlie  fixed  centre  of  the  universe  and  Mlj 
Sherman  knaurs  that  gold  is  the  fixed  centre  of  intr 
SIC  value.      Hence,  his  constantly  reiterated  advi 
watch  the  gold  dollar  and  pile  silver  into  the  siivi 
dollar  until  they  are  intrinsically  equal  i 
equally  hottest.     Neither  events  nor  arguments  haa 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  libels  he  has  uttered  agaioj 
the  honesty  of  the  silver  dollar.     To  argu< 
him   I  suppose  would  be  as  useless  as  to    send  A 
Presbyterian  missionary  to  Constantinople  to  try  tOa 
convert  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.     In    1877,  I   had  th< 
misfortune    to   put   implicit    confidence    in  certain 
public  utterances  of  Mr.  Sherman  on  finance.   Actinj 
on  his  advice,  a  small  investment  was  made,  and  H 
lost  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  less  than  a  year  byi 
it.     This  little  event  helped  to  educate  me  as  to  thi 
exact  soundness  of  his  financial  views.     I  have  beei 
a  keen  student  of  Mr,  Sherman  ever  since.     Bewan) 
of  his  teachings,  and  as  long  as  he  talks  of  the  dis 
honest  silver  dollar  and  keeps  his  eye  festened  oB" 
the  gold  dollar  as  the   unvar)ing  measure  or  fixefltj 
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centre  of  the  financial  universe,  he  will  remain  a 
blind  leader  on  this  question  of  finance. 

Silver  Bullion  Certificates,  based  on  Gold 

Valuation. 

There  has  been  a  constant  effort  for  some  years 
to  stop  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  silver  producers, 
to  order  the  same  amount  of  silver  to  be  bought 
monthly  as  at  present.  This  uncoined  silver  bullion 
is  proposed  to  be  stored  by  the  government,  and 
silver  certificates  are  to  be  issued  for  it,  based  alone 
on  the  gold  valuation  of  the  silver  bullion.  If  this 
plan  would  not  affect  the  price  of  bullion  silver,  then 
the  silver  producer  would  be  just  as  well  ofiT  under 
the  proposed  arrangement  as  under  the  existing 
one. 

This  plan  would  have  a  marked  and  constant  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  bullion  value  of  silver,  and  every 
ounce  of  silver  thus  bought  would  be  that  much 
silver  demonetized.  Gold  would  remain  as  the  sole 
legally  recognized  money  metal,  measuring  the 
value  of  the  silver.  We  would  lose  all  the  automatic 
effects  produced  by  the  continued  coinage  of  silver, 
in  raising  its  value  as  bullion,  and  decreasing  the 
bullion  value  of  gold.  Silver  producers  do  not  ask 
for  a  market  for  their  silver, — as  a  product  like  theirs 
is  always  in  demand.  What  is  needed  and  demanded 
by  the  silver  producer,  is  a  fair  price  in  this  market 
But  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  special 
needs  or  demands  of  silver  producers  as  such,  should 
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be  entirely  ignored.     When  we  compare  the  vsM 
of  their  annual  products  with  the  commodities  p 
(Jiictd  by  many  other  industries,  it  is  quite  insigoj 
cant.     We,  tlie  people,  have  no  more  necessity  J 
legal  tender  certificates  based  on  silver  at  a  go3 
valuation,  than  we  have  for  legal  tender  certificates 
based  on   real  estate,  cotton,  or  bar  iron,  at  a  gold 
val  uation.     We,  the  people,  do,  however,  have  urgent 
need  of  silver  dollars  to  pay  off  our  national  i 
private  debts.     We  do  need  the  continued  c 
of  this  dollar  in  order  to  produce  the  autorr 
effect  in  reducing  the   bullion  value  of  the 
unit  of  value — tlie  gold  dollar.     We  need  the  coi 
tinned  coinage  of  silver  dollars  as  an  enlarged  fc 
for  our  vast  fund  of  paper  money.     The  necessi^ 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  those  of  the  siluj 
producer,  have  made  me  oneof  the  ardent  advo< 
of  the  honesty  and  expediency  of  this  silver  coiiy 
The  use  of  money  in  our  domestic  affairs  exc€ 
our  use  for  it  in  foreign  affairs,  in  proportion  i 
man  is  to  a  mouse  in  size.     We  cannot  payanyp 
tion  of  our  national  debt  legally,  with  gold  buUigl 
nor  even  with  gold  or  silver  dollar  certificates. 
entire  scheme  for  the  issue  of  legal  tender  certifies 
on  silver  bullion,  based  on  its  gold  valuation,  will  t 
a  thorough  delusion  for  the  real  friends  of  sUw 
Mr.  J.  W-  Sylvester,  of  the  United  States  Assay  Oflfi 
at  New  York  City,  published  a  small  pamphlet  J 
1883,  advocating  this  scheme.      In  1SS4,  he  19^ 
a  second  edition,  containing  the  strongest  kinffl 
indorsements  from  many  of  the  leading  newspa(|| 
and  writers  who  have  been  advocating  gold  moi 
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metallism.  This,  alone,  should  be  enough  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the  silver  dollar  for  the 
lurking  danger.  Cannot  General  Warner  and  his 
friends  take  a  hint? 

This  is  a  masked  battery,  fully  manned  and 
equipped  by  the  gold  men,  and  if  theruseissuccess- 
ful  it  will  be  a  complete  victory  for  those  who  believe 
in  the  "one  yardstick  "  theory.  To  them  it  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  how  much  this 
yardstick  expands  in  length.  It  will  be  the  same 
yardstick  they  assure  us,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
comprehend  the  bad  effects  of  its  use.  We,  practical 
bi- metal  lists,  want  our  measure  of  intrinsic  value  to 
vary  as  little  as  possible  from  year  to  year,  and  we 
believe  in  the  use  of  the  shorter  yardstick  when  we 
find  the  other  one  is  getting  too  long;  wc  believe 
that  this  use  of  the  shorter  one  has  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  make  it  increase  in  length,  and  at  the  same 
time  reducesthe  length  of  the  longer  one.  We  admit 
that  we  always  must  have,  from  the  nature  of  things. 
an  elastic  measure  of  intrinsic  value,  but  we  want 
this  elasticity  to  be  automatically  regulated,  and  to 
vary  as  little  as  possible.  The  bi-metallic  system 
does  this  for  us  with  comparative  satisfaction. 


The  Pendulum  as  a  treasure. 

Should  an  unskilful  amateur  try  to  make  a  good 
pendulum  clock,  he  might  look  around  very  care- 
fully, perhaps,  to  find  a  material  to  make  a  mono- 
metallic pendulum  rod,  so  that  the  variations  from 
heat  and  moisture  would  affect  it  as  little  as  possible. 
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He  would  know  that  a  minute  fraction  of  an  inch  iJQ 
the  variation  of  the  length  of  his  pendului 
would  seriously  aFTect  the  qualities  of  his  clock  as  a 
correct  measurer  of  time.     But  now  let  us  watch  an 
expert.     He  knows  that  there  is  no  material  that  is 
not  seriously  aflecled  by  heat  or  moisture.     He  at 
once  adopts  a  sort  of  bi -metal lis ni.  and  will  take  two 
metal  rods,  perhaps  of  brass  and  iron,  and  knows 
exactly  the  difierent  ratios  in  which  they  will  ! 
affected  by  heat.  These  two  rods  will  be  si 
by  him,   in  position  and  in  length,  that  while  t 
heat  may  expand  the  one  metal  so  as  to  lengthen  tin 
pendulum  rod,  it  will  expand  the  other  metal  so  as  ti 
shorten  the  rod.     The  exact  length  desired  will  h 
maintained,  and  he  will  show  us  one  of  the  mfflj 
accurate  of  all  measures,  a  scientific  clock.     If  > 
have  forgotten  how  the  common  gridiron  or  coirt 
pensating  pendulum  rod  is  made,  we  beg  of  you,  tf 
once  to  refer  to  some  elementary  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  study  the  cunning  secret,  as  it  so  fully  illu! 
trates  the  automatic  effect  of  the  use  of  both  siM 
and  gold,  in   regulating  the  intrinsic  value  of  t 
coined  money.     The  supply  and  demand  of  the  t 
metals  is  represented  by  the  heat,  while  the  knowtl 
edge  of  finance,  by  the  skilful  law-maker,  is  repre 
scnted  by  the  skill  of  the  expert  clockmaker. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  fixed  measu 
length,  but  we  most  distinctly  declare  that  no  kim 
of  money  is  a  fixed  measure  of  intrinsic  value, 
that  we  insist  upon,  is  that  by  the  judicious  use  o 
both  gold  and  silver  as   full   legal  tender  money,  i 
obtain  a  far  mon  sicady  mfasitn  of  intrinsic  va 
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than  we  could  by  the  use  of  either  one  alone.  This 
idea,  the  common  sense  and  practice  of  the  world  has 
indorsed  for  many  centuries,  and  is  universally  com- 
mended by  scientific  financiers.  This  disposition  is 
even  shown  by  some  mo  no-metal  lists,  wjio  say  they 
do  not  want  to  discard  the  use  of  silver ;  in  fact,  they 
are  even  more  anxious  than  we  silver  dollar  men  are. 
to  use  more  silver.  They  want  to  make  the  silver 
dollar  at  least  15  per  cent,  larger.  We  practical 
bi-metallistswant  to  use  oursilver  with  gold,  to  make 
the  pendulum  rod  of  our  clock  or  measure — these 
others  do  not  see  this  point  exactly — ^but  are  willing 
to  make  the  entire  clock  case  of  silver,  without  legis- 
lation, but  the  pendulum  rod  that  measures,  must  be 
made  of  gold  alone. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  theory  of  these  gold  revolu- 
tionists of  1873,  should  be  abandoned  ?  These  people 
arc  telling  us  to  stick  to  one  yardstick,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  the  evident  truth,  that  this  golden  yard- 
stick may  be  made  to  almost  double  its  length 
by  carrying  out  their  plans  in  full.  We  may  have 
the  same  gold  dollar,  but  it  might  take  twice  as 
many  days'  labor  or  twice  the  product  of  labor  in  all 
other  pursuits,  except  in  gold  mining,  to  get  that 
dollar,  caused  by  this  special  legislative  demand  for 
gold.  In  other  words,  all  the  legal  debts  might 
remain  the  same  in  dollars  or  measured  by  this 
golden  yardstick,  but  measured  by  ordinary  human 
labor  the  debts  might  be  doubled.  Is  this  fair,  is 
this  honest  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  had  the 
two  measures  or  the  compensating  measure  in  use, 
when  the  debts  were  contracted?     Is  not  this  ques- 
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tion  put  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  or  common  t 
cation  and  judgment  can  answer  it  just  a 
political  economist?  If  you  have  failed  to  gra9p 
this  pendulum  rod  illustration  in  the  one  reading — 
please  let  me  advise  you  to  look  over  it  the  second 
time.  There  are  men  with  such  peculiar  minds  that 
no  one  could  make  the  simple  gridiron  pendulum 
expedient  clear,  but  I  hope  none  of  these  are  wasting 
time  over  a  book  like  this. 

Political  economy  has  a  bad  flavor  to  many  pec 
as  they  can  truly  say  the  leaders  differ  so  widel 
their  teachings.  But  remember,  this  is  only  an  effort 
to  learn  how  a  nation  may  live  well  and  wisely. 
He  who  votes,  is  making  decisions  in  politici 
economy  and  is  directing  the  Government. 
solemn  responsibility  of  intelligent  men  who  neglci^ 
to  even  trj'  to  understand  more  of  our  system/ 
national  housekeeping,  is  a  blot  on  our  profesT 
Christianity.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  unto  otM 
as  we  wish  to  be  done  by.  We  too  often  vote  ^ 
throw  our  influence  with  reckless  ignorance. 
flag  of  distress  is  now  flying  and  I  most  e; 
appeal  to  the  people  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  Storage  of  Silver  Dollars. 

Constant  reference  is  being  made  concerning! 
great  expense  of  the  Government  providing  i 
room  for  the  storage  of  silver  dollars,  Althoug! 
the  silver  dollar  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  the 
gold  dollar,  it  requires  about  twenty-seven  times  as 
much  space   for  storage.     Hence,  the  Government 
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hasbeen  compelled  to  expend  a  few  Imtidred  thousand 
dollars  for  this  purjiose, — yet,  how  insignificant  thisex- 
pcnse  appears  when  compared  with  the  debts  this  coin 
assists  to  measure  as  well  as  pay.  You  mi^'litas  well 
object  to  the  expense  of  putting  a  door-knob  on  the 
entrance  to  your  six  thousand  dollar  residence.  Much 
of  this  expense,  however,  is  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  the  people.  As  a  general  thing,  the  vault  is 
the  proper  receptacle  for  all  coin,  while  we  demand 
well  secured  paper  money  for  the  pocket.  Well 
secured  paper  money  for  general  circulation  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  full  legal  tender  coined  money. 
If  you  wished  to  pay  a  debt  ofa  million  dollars 
in  coin, you  can  sling  a  bag  containing  26  f^^^^  ^°"* 
of  silver  on  your  back  and  walk  around  the  corner 
with  it,  just  about  as  easily  as  to  load  yourself  with 
I  aJ^J  tons  of  gold  coin.  If  you  have  to  put  it  in 
carts, — we  admit  gold  has  a  decided  advantage. 
Our  system  of  coin  certificates  puts  these  two  kinds 
of  money,  on  an  exact  equality  as  to  zoeight.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  world  has  rated  gold 
as  worth  about  sixteen  times  as  much  as  silver,  is 
this  decided  superiority  of  gold  over  silver  in  hand- 
ling it  to  make  large  payments,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  minor  transactions  of  life,  A  silver  dollar  in 
the  Government  vault,  represented  by  a  silver  certifi- 
cate circulating  among  the  people,  is  doing  its  full 
duty  ail  the  time.  To  speak  of  these  dollars  thus  in 
active  duty — represented  by  the  silver  certificates 
in  circulation,  as  useless  dollars,  is  a  very  weak  in- 
vention of  the  enemy. 


The  Gold  "that  nobody  Wants." 

It  is  officially  reported  that  about  8i  million 
these  much  abused  silver  certificates  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Government  and  are  now  represented 
by  the  silver  dollars  in  our  vaults  found  their  way 
there  simply  because  the  level  headed  business  men 
of  the  United  States  had  8i  million  dollars  in  gold 
coin  in  their  hands,  that  was  inconvenient  to  handll 
and  they  requested  the  Treasury  officials  to  U 
silver  certificates  for  it.  This  was  done  by 
mildest  kind  of  a  twist  of  the  laws  and  no  one  has 
been  defrauded,  yet  the  exchange  was  made  dollar 
for  dollar.  To  use  a  common  phrase  usually  re- 
ferred to  silver  "nobody  wanted  "  this  gold,  and  the 
poor  old  Government  kindly  took  it  out  of  pure 
generosity.  The  most  of  it  was  taken  from  New 
York  merchants.  Our  merchants  might  have 
ferred  gold  certificates,  but  there  were  none  to  s\ 


The  New  York  Banks  and  Cleanng-House  a 
the  Silver  Certificates. 

The  New  York  Banks  are  very  much  afraid  ( 
our  silver  certificates,  and  the  Treasury  Dcpartmei 
at  Washington,  by  means  of  its  connection 
the  New  York  Clearing-House,  has  unfortunately 
humored  them  in  this  fear.  By  the  United  States 
law  of  July  13, 18S2,  it  is  provided,  that "  no  national 
banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of  any  clear- 
ing-house in  which  such  (silver)  certificates  shall  not 
be  receivable  in  the   settlement  of  clearing-house 
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balances."  This  distinct  law,  made  by  the  creators 
of  the  national  banks,  may  yet  be  brought  to  bear, 
by  the  force  of  events  or  by  public  sentiment,  on  this 
clearing-house  and  on  the  banks — and  show  them 
that  the  nullification  of  our  national  laws  is  not  a 
part  of  their  chartered  privileges.  The  people,  when 
we  join  hands,  cannot  and  will  not  be  ruled  by  Wall 
Street.  As  a  legislative  body  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing-House  is  not  recognized  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Custom  does  not  make 
our  laws,  as  under  the  unwritten  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  The  very  silly  prank  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-House,  as  reported  in  their  confi- 
dential circular  issued  on  July  20,  1885,  deserves  a 
remark.  In  order  to  arrest  the  danger  of  receiving, 
as  the  law  may  compel,  either  silver  certificates  or 
silver  dollars  in  the  settlement  of  balances  due  them 
from  the  Government — they  have  kindly  (/)  resolved 
to  loan  the  Government  ten  or  tiventy  millions  of 
their  surplus  gold  and  accept  subsidiary  silver  coin 
in  exchange.  The  light  weight  silver  dollar  is  too 
heavy,  but  these  subsidiary  silvercoins  are  about  the 
right  weight  to  suit  their  purpose.  They  an.>(iously 
call  on  all  of  the  Banks  throughout  the  country  to 
help  them  in  their  efforts.  The  entire  transaction 
reminds  me  of  the  brilliant  financial  sagacity  of  a 
seven  year  old  child,  who  hearing  his  parents  dis- 
cuss the  financial  difficulties  of  housekeeping — pro- 
posed that  his  father  should  loan  him  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece  each  Saturday  morning  and  on  Saturday 
night  the  boy  would  pay  it  into  the  family  fund  and 
thus  assist  his  poor  father.     Such  is  the  brilliancy  of 


financiering  urged  by  these  gentlemen — who  want 
to  regulate  the  finances  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  1  Our  friend,  Mr.  Coe,  he  who  suggested,  in 
1SS3,  the  brilliant  expedient  of  drowning  our  silver 
dollars  in  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  signers  of  this  circu- 
lar. I  hear  that  our  Philadelphia  Banks  take  no  stock 
m  this  nonsense.  Well  may  we  ask  does  Wall 
Street  or  Congress  make  laws  for  the  people ! 

Paper  Money  Statistics. 
There  is  usually,  a  degree  of  importance  placed 
on  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  realize.  The  amount  of 
paper  money,  strictly  so-called,  such  as  greenbacks 
and  national  bank  notes,  is  so  small,  when  compared 
with  other  forms  of  paper  representative  money, 
such  as  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  telegraphic 
and  postal  money  orders  and  the  other  forms  of  cir- 
culating credit  daily  in  u.se.  The  only  important 
point  to  watch,  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  these  vari- 
ous kind  of  "  debts  "  should  never  exceed  the  avail- 
able assets.  This  paper  money  must  have  sound 
backing  or  it  will  have  no  more  value  than  the 
leaves  of  the  forest.  Gold  and  silver  full  legal 
tender  coin  does  the  measuring,  while  these  othw 
forms  of  money  are  the  much  more  active  mediums 
of  exchange. 

Opposition  of  our  National  Banks  to  the  Silver  | 
dollar  and  Certificates. 

We  have  always  regretted  to  observe  the  intense -I 
opposition   of  our   National    Banks   to   the   silver  I 
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coinage  and  to  the  silver  certificates.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  credit  these  institutions  as  being  of 
vast  utility,  both  to  the  pfopli:  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  done  and  an;  doing  magnificent 
services  for  us.  They  should  justly  be  fostered  and 
maintained.  They  have  probably  fairly  earned  every 
cent  received  for  many  years  from  the  special  privi- 
leges, kindly  granted  them  by  the  Government. 
A  father  may  dearly  love  and  admire  his  children, 
but  when  these  childri:n  of  the  Government  cry  out 
with  so  much  energy:  stop  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars;  stop  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  I — melt 
up  all  of  the  first  and  recall  all  of  the  last! — we  feel 
that  their  kind  father.  Uncle  Sam,  should  pat  them 
gently  on  the  head  and  say :  "  Boys,  have  you  not 
had  your  share  of  pie  ?  "  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress  they  made  an  active  effort  to  obtain 
about  32  million  more  of  a  circulation  of  bank  notes, 
based  on  their  present  supply  of  bonds.  Should 
the  monetary  times  get  better,  a  sum  like  this  judi- 
ciously loaned  out,  to  their  customers  at  interest, 
would  be  an  item  in  their  dividends  well  worth 
looking  after.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  about  63 
million  dollars  of  idle  money,  beyond  the  legal 
reserve,  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  Banks. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  entire  sum,  of  new 
notes  so  vainly  striven  after  last  winter,  would  have 
been  useless.  The  wealth,  the  business  interests 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country  are  fully  repre- 
sented by  our  National  Banks,  and  they  fee!  the  sad 
depression  in  our  monetary  affairs,  keenly.  They 
would  give   us   national  prosperity  if  it  was  in  their 


power.  Possibly,  events  may  now  be  educating 
enough  of  their  leaders  in  thought,  so  that  more 
of  them  may  see  that  their  position  on  this  silver 
question  has  not  been  a  sound  one ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  has  been  very  Jiosfile  to  tktir  tnun  interesU  as 
well  as  to  ihose  of  the  people. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  it  is  stated  that  the  earnings  oi  the 
2664  National  Banks  was  3.66  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  and  surplus  for  the  six  months  ending  Sep- 
tember I,  1S84.  If  they  were  able  to  do  as  well  for 
the  next  six  months  and  make  7.32  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  their  capital  and  surplus  we  would  be 
pleasod.  Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  largely  exceeds 
the  average  earnings  of  many  other  industries  of  the 
country  during  that  same  period,  after  paying  the 
running  expenses?  Whatever  may  be  decided  to 
be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  present  world-wide 
depression  in  business,  the  wealthy  classes  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  money  due  them  as 
well  as  by  the  stoppage  or  decrease  of  dividends. 
The  day  laborer  who  is  hunting  around  for  work 
and  who  pleads  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  after  the  work 
is  done,  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  distress  of 
the  wealthy  and  leisure  class  of  our  people,  encour- 
ages us  to  hope  that  they  may  utilize  their  leisure 
and  supposed  superior  worldly  wisdom  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  assist  in  applying 
the  proper  remedies. 
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The  Business  Depression  abroad. 

In  regard  to  tlic  doprossion  in  business  in  other 
tries,  we  notice  that  Mr.  George  W,  Cope,  Sec- 
■Wary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
states  in  his  last  annual  report,  that  trade  was  much 
more  unsatisfactory  in  1884  throughout  Europe  than 
it  was  in  tSSj,  and  that  during  the  early  months  of 
1885,  there  was  no  change  for  the  better;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  worse. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  [884,  there  wa.?  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  coal  produced, — 1 1  per  cent,  less  pig 
iron  was  made — 16  per  cent,  less  steel,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  42  per  cent,  is  noted  for  iron  and  steel  ship 
building.  In  the  production  of  tin  plates  there  was  no 
reduction,  rather  a  slight  increase,  but  the  price  was 
the  lowest  on  record.  Reports  from  other  sources, 
confirm  this  bad  news  concerning  the  great  commer- 
cial and  industrial  depression,  throughout  the  civil- 
world. 


International  Monetary  Conference  of  1881. 

At  the  International  Monetary  Conference  held  at 
Paris  in  1881,  one  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, the  late  ex- Postmaster- General  Howe,  said 
in  his  able  speech  defending  bi-metallisni :  "  that  we 
seek  a  thrifty  world,  and  it  is  our  profound  belief 
that  no  such  world  is  possible  if  its  money  is  limited 
to  a  single  standard." 

t  intimate  that  a  single  standard  has  been 
n  Europe,  but  this  attempt  to  adopt  it  is 
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one  or  the  leading  causes  for  this  rjnthrifty  woi 
in  which  we  as  a  nation  are  selling  so  much  of  oi 
surplus  products. 

Another  member,  United  States  Senator,  Williai 
Ml  Evarts,  of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  "  unlud 
incident,"  as  he,  happily  calls  the  demonetization 
our  silver  in  1873,  spoke  as  follows  concerning  ti 
necessity  of  the  use  of  the  two  metah:  "As  thei 
r  had  been  a  time  in  history  when  silver  am 
gold  had  not  been  necessary  and  been  usedasmoney;^ 
or  when  their  united  strength  wa.s  more  than  adi 
quale  for  the  unfolding  progress  of  society,  so  aboi 
all  things  in  this  age  and  in  the  actual  circumstanci 
of  the  world  was  this  true." 

Ex-Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  Commission,  in  his  leading  speech  forbi-metal- 
lism, said:  "  I  believe  that  bi-metallism will  ultimattily 
prevail;  for  I  cannot  see  how  the  vast  structure  of 
credit,  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  modern  iiw 
dustry  and  commerce,  can  be  supported  on  a  gold' 
basis  alone."  "  With  both  metals,  its  base  has  oftca 
been  found  too  narrow;  but  with  one  it  would  be, 
to  my  apprehension,  positively  unsafe." 

Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton.  another  delegate  who  wai 
admitted  to  a  seat,  and  who  was  also  a  delegate  to^ 
the  conference  of  1 878.  contended  most  gallantly  for 
bi-metallism.  He  has  written  an  exceedingly  able 
work,  published  in  1877,  called  Silver  and  Gold^ 
published  by  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  In  some- 
mysterious  way  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
iihould  not  hax-e  rcmonetized  silver  until  we  had. 
secured  an  international  treaty  as  to  the  ratio  we 
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should  use  in  our  silver  and  gold  coins,  and  had  also 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  other  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  in  coinage.  As  an  earnest  student  of 
his  productions,  and  having  a  most  profound  admira- 
tion for  his  scholarship  and  abilities,  yet  I  cannot  see 
this  question  as  he  does.  A  ship  may  be  launched 
in  safety  before  she  is  ready  for  sea,  and  in  fact  the 
way  to  get  her  ready  for  sea  is  to  put  her  afloat.  We 
have  a  fair  start,  and  have  shown  a  good  example  to 
the  world.  We  are  only  getting  abreast  of  other 
nations  in  our  domestic  supply  of  silver  coin  while 
the  bullion  is  cheaper.  By  our  wise  alteration  in 
our  law,  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  silver  at  market 
rates,  the  slight  variation  of  ratio  in  the  use  of  the 
two  metals  loses  its  old  importance.  In  a  very  kind 
note  from  Mr.  Horton,  in  1884,  he  asks  "what  dif- 
ference it  would  make  to  myself,  if  we  should  export 
all  our  silver,  and  coin  gold  alone?"  This  is  the 
qestion  I  am  trying  to  answer. 


The  Gresham  Law. 

About  300  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman, 
named  Gresham,  formulated  a  law  that  has  taken  his 
name,  and  has  been  pretty  well  executed,  considering 
the  length  of  time  since  the  author  has  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  "  Bad  money  will  drive  out 
good  money,"  is  a  short  way  of  stating  this  much 
quoted  law.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "bad."  as 
here  applied  to  money,  is  that  it  must  have  less  in- 
;^nsic  value  as  bullion.  We  know,  from  the  study 
lonetary  history  of  our  country,  that  silver 
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drove  the  gold  out  of  our  country  previous  t 
and  that  gold  drove  most  of  our  silver  out  fi 
time  to  our  greenback  age,  and  then  the  greenbacks, 
representing  so  much  less  silver  or  gold  than  their 
fece  value,  quickly  learned  the  neat  trick,  and  drove 
the  gold  and  silver  out  of  sight.  Since  March.  187S, 
we  have  been  coining  our  very  "  bad  "  silver  dollars 
at  the  rate  of  about  28  million  a  year,  but  the  driving 
trick  has  been  apparently  lost.  We  have  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  men  appealing  to  the  ghost  of 
Gresham,  and  anxiously  asking  why  it  docs  oqj 
appear. 

We  have  shown  you,  by  statistics  officially  p 
pared  by  those  highest  in  authority,  that  the  | 
does  not  go,  but  that  the  amount  has  been  increasitq 
instead  of  diminishing.  We  have  shown  that,  fuf 
the  thirteen  years  immediately  preceding  our  1 
war,  we  lost  our  gold  at  the  rate  of  about  1 30  mJlij 
lion  dollars  a  year,  yet  we  coined  very  little  silver 
II  was  not  on  account  of  the  Gresham  law,  althou|^ 
the  gold  was  then  the  "  bad  "  money.  We  havi 
shown  that  the  Gresham  law  docs  not  work  in  Franc< 
where  the  silver  money  is  nearly  three  times  as  gr« 
in  amount  as  in  our  country,  and  the  gold  largely  e 
ceeds  our  own.  The  silver  money  of  France  is  a 
3  per  cent,  worse  in  value  when  compared  with  theid 
gold,  than  our  silver  is,  when  compared  with  t 
gold.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Gresham  law 
Why  cannot  our  people  see  these  events  happeniO] 
before  their  eyes,  and  take  a  little  more  practice 
education?  The  value  of  our  silver  dollar  to  t 
people  as  individuals,  is  not  its  bullion  value,  butfl 


measured  by  what  it  may  cost  an  individual  to  get 
this  dollar.  It  will  cost  bim,  whether  a  foreigner  or 
one  of  our  citizens,  just  as  much  wheat,  just  as  much 
cotton,  just  as  much  iron,  or  just  as  much  of  any  of 
the  products  of  labor,  to  obtain  this  dollar  from  the 
jjovemment  mints,  as  to  get  the  more  valuable  bul- 
lion gold  dollar.  Measured  in  this  way,  these  coins 
are  equal  in  value,  and  they  fight  out  the  battle  on 
equal  terms.  The  eminently  wise  provision  put  in 
the  law  of  1878.  by  that  particularly  clear-headed 
statesman.  United  States  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
compelling  the  government  to  buy  all  of  the  silver 
used  in  coinage,  is  the  secret  of  this  failure  in  the 
'ance  of  Gresham's  ghost. 
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Allison  is  our  Great  Magician. 


In  course  of  time,  should  the  bullion  value  of 
silver  exceed  the  bullion  value  of  gold,  evento  a  part 
of  the  present  ratio,  and  our  coinage  laws  in  regard 
lo  gold  are  not  changed,  the  gold  would  pick  up 
the  driving  trick,  and  we  would  quickly  lose  our 
silver.  We  hope  by  that  time  another  Allison  may 
be  on  hand  to  stop  the  game.  Our  silver  producers 
cannot  bring  their  silver  to  our  mints,  as  they  could 
at  any  time  since  their  organization  in  I792  up  to 
1873,  and  demand  its  coinage  into  dollars.  They 
must  take  theirchances,  and  sell  their  silver  at  market 
rates.  This  statement  should  make  us  see  the  base 
malice,  falsehood,  or  ignorance,  in  saying  that  our 
bcr  roinage  is  only  for  the  selfish  personal  benefit 
:  silver  producer. 
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They,  like  any  other  industrious  producer,  pro 
by  the  demand  for  their  product,  but  the  special 
benefit  and  gain  to  the  people  from  the  silver  coinage 
goes  to  our  enteri;  country. 

If  the  coinage  was  stopped,  we  would  ejqject  the 
price  of  silver  to  fall  rapidly,  and  our  silver  producers 
would  sufifer,  but  the  people,  the  great  producJog 
class  of  our  citizens,  would  suffer  more  in  reduced 
prices  for  products  and  a  further  reduction  in  wages, 
and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  debts. 


Debts  due  England  and  Germany  by  other 
Nations. 

In  187G,  Mr.  Seyd  estimated  that  foreigners  ow 
England  about   5000  million  dollars,  and  Germanjl 
about  2750  million  dollars.     Put  it  on  wheels  ifyou 
please,  in  ordinary  carts,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the! 
sums.     These  two  great  creditor  nations  can  insist,  a 
a  matter  of  selfish  policy,  in  having  these  debts  p 
in  the  money  of  the  highest  intrinsic  value.   Thisir 
worry  the  debtors,  but  debts  nearly  always  1 
The   borrower  has   ever   been   the   servant  of  tlu 
lender. 

The  hard  creditor  may  easily  put  on  such  a  hign 
pressure,  that  the  debtor  abruptly  squares  accounu 
by  bankruptcy. 

This  is  becoming  a  very  interesting  feature  of  tl 
discussion  of  this  monetary  revolution,  by  practica 
Englishmen,  and  by  the  metaphysical  German. 

The  constant  failure  in  the  receipt  of  overdue debd 
and  dividends,  on    what  only  a   few  years  ago,  wer^ 
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considered  remarkably  sound  investments,  are  events 
that  will  educate  England  and  Germany  as  no  argu- 
ments possibly  could.  The  clean-cut  arguments  of 
eminent  European  scholars,  statesmen  and  financiers, 
such  as  Wolowski,  Cernuschi,  Rouland,  Dumas, 
Seyd,  Rusconi,  Laveleye,  and  other?,  have  fallen  on 
dull  ears, — but  events  will  educate. 


h 


Practical  Bi-metalHsm. 


When  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  do  as  we 
are  now  doing,  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  the 
cheaper  of  tlie  two  metals,  and  cause  it  to  be  coined, 
by  legislative  demand,  into  full  legal  tender  money, 
the  old  equilibrium  between  the  intrinsic  value  of 
gold  and  silver  will  soon  be  reached,  and  practical 
bi-mctallism,  on  a  basis  that  other  nations  can  accept, 
will  be  fully  established.  This  will  satisfactorily 
settle  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  momentous  ques- 
tions of  national  housekeeping;  give  more  equity  to 
the  contracts  of  paying  an  almost  inconceivable  mass 
of  debts;  steady  the  demand  and  price  of  labor,  and 
of  the  products  of  labor,  and  tend  to  establish  the 
financial  world  on  a  far  sounder  basis. 

The  question  is  one  of  such  commanding  impor- 
tance, that  it  has  received  the  closest  attention  of 
many  of  the  most  eminently  wise  and  scientific 
minds  of  all  civilized  nations.  As  great  as  the 
question  is  in  importance  and  in  difficulty  to  under- 
stand, we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  mass  of  our 
clear-thinking  people  to  settle  it,  as  far  as  we,  as  a 


; 
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nation,  are  concerned.     Part  of  it  is  easily  within  our 
grasp,  and  let  us  try  and  do  our  duty. 

But  remember  we  must  all  be  armed  with  precise 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  United 
States  laws. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  actually 
owned  by  the  government  on  the  ist  of  January  of  each  year  since 
their  coinage ;  also,  their  value  expressed  in  percentage,  when  com- 
pared with  the  net  cash  held  by  the  government,  and  also  the  price 
}>aid  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  for  the  pure  bullion  silver  per 
ounce.  On  August  I,  1885,  the  price  of  pure  silver  at  the  U,  S. 
Mint,  Phila.,  was  $1.07  i>er  ounce. 

This  exhibit  was  presented  officially  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  February  10,  1885,  in  obeflience  to  a  recjuest  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  (See  Congressional  Record^  Feb.  12, 
1885.) 

A  table  of  the  number  oiuned,  perrentaf^e  of  ra/ue  to  the  cost  in  the 
U.  S.  Treasury t  and  cost  of  the  sih'er  in  the  dollar,  from  i8yg  to 
18S3. 
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I. 

THE  PROBLEM.— POOLING. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  day,  demand- 
ing early  solution,  is  the  i>ermanent  regulation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  their 
use  as  currency. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  have  in  discovering  their 
equitable  relations,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
some  good  and  just,  some  best  way  for  harmonizing  the  uses 
and  functions  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  way  may  prove  to 
be  a  very  simple  one. 

In  view  of  the  great  uncertainties  necessarily  connected 
with  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  for  their  use  in  the  arts,  and  for  coinage, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  always  be  some  fluctuation  in 
their  values  relatively  to  each  other.  While  silver  may  at 
present  be  the  cheaper  metal,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
always  has  been,  or  will  always  continue  to  be  so,  and  it 
would  seem  best  to  settle  upon  some  agreed  method  of 
adjustment,  and  to  adhere  to  it  under  all  varying  circum- 
stances. That  this  would  probably  not  be  injurious  to  any 
interest  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  past,  and  this  may  also 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  future,  inasmuch  as  gold  has 
sometimes  been  relatively  cheaper  than  silver,  and  silver  has 
at  certain  periods  been  cheaper  than  gold.  However  niueli 
the  welfare  of  individuals  may  be  aflFected,  one  way  ni    tli^ 


War  of  TUana. 

other,  by  such  fluctuations  at  purticular  times,  the  average 
good  result  to  the  nations  must  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
element  of  certainty  on  which  commercial  transactiooB  will  \xt 
ba^,  if  once  an  unchangeable  standard  becomes  thoroughly 
established. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States 
is  ill  a  peculiarly  unsettled  state,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
money  which  ia  liereafter  to  form  our  national  currency.  If 
it  be  asked,  *'  Why  not  have  a  coin  of  one  metal — either  gold 
or  silver,  if  you  please — made  the  standard?"  wc  find  an 
answer  in  the  actual  practical  situation.  We  have  two 
giants — two  Titans — in  the  field  and  contending  for  the 
snpreniacy,  and  no  one  can  foretell  whether  gold  or  silver, 
or  neither,  will  be  the  victor  if  the  contest  be  cuntinued. 
The  banking  and  bonded  interests,  and  the  cretlitor  ask  for 
gold;  while  the  miner,  tJie  farmer,  ihemanufacturcrnnd  pro- 
ducing classes  generally,  and  the  trader  and  debtor  are  more 
ready  to  adopt  the  view  that  silver  is  entitled  to  equal  con- 
Bideration. 

I  propose  that  the  disagreements  between  those  two  mighty 
{lowers,  like  those  of  two  giant  railroad  corporations,  Ik 
eomproniisod,  with  the  expectation  that  the  rivals  will  event- 
ually find  ways  and  methods  to  work  in  harmony  for  their 
mutual  advantage  and  for  the  public  welfare. 

We  cannot  ignore  our  neighbors.  Co-esistenoe  necessi- 
tates respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  essential  idea  of 
our  Itepublie  is  a  careful  regard  for  tlie  individuality  and 
possessions  of  one  another.  The  more  fact  of  existence  is, 
of  itself,  a  certificate  of  the  right  to  esist  which  must  be 
treated  as  valid,  if  iiuch    existence    is   not  inherently  hostile 
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to  the  general  welfare.  People,  corporations,  institutions, 
governments  and  nations  all  exist  by  mutual  sufferance,  and 
should  unite  in  promoting  the  interests  of  all.  The  rights 
of  all  should  not  only  be  respected,  but  should  be  mutually 
protected.  We  have  a  colossal  system  of  railroads,  and 
factories,  mills,  shops,  banks,  etc.,  without  number,  all  of 
which  are  entitled  to  seek  patronage  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  by  unfair  methods  with  the  efforts  of  their  rivals. 
But  in  practical  life,  innumerable  problems  arise  as  to 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  the  solution  of  which 
taxes  our  powers  to  the  utmost.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  at  present  with  the  railroads  of  our  country.  The  ques- 
tions demanding  answer  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  trunk 
lines,  the  adjustment  of  through  freights  and  passage  be- 
tween competing  points,  local  traffic,  equitable  distribution 
of  patronage,  &c.,  are  difficult  in  the  extreme;  they  involve 
the  relations  of  railroads  to  all  other  commercial  and  financial 
interests,  and  are  everywhere  producing  mighty  struggles 
to-day.  But,  however  difficult,  these  questions  must  and 
will  be  answered  sooner  or  later,  and  when  answered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  way  out  of  trouble  has  been  revealed  only 
by  the  light  of  mutual  justice — as  the  principles  of  equity 
are  more  and  more  brought  into  practice,  the  right  and  easy 
path  will  become  more  and  more  plain.  The  railroads  have 
made  some  progress  towards  attaining  the  desired  end,  by 
l>eing  forced  into  a  practical  recognition,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  principles  of  mutuality ;  they  are  learning  how  to  har- 
monize their  antagonistic  interests,  by  dividing  business  in 
the  proportions  indicated  by  experience  as  naturally  belong- 
ing to  each,  under  a  system  to  which  has  been  given  tlir  -i^:- 
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nifioant  ami  fomparatively  new  term  "pooling."  Under  this 
syBtem,  if  one  oi'  the  tw-ope rating  roads  shouM  get  more 
than  ita  share  of  business  as  regnlateci  by  the  agreed  basis, 
the  extra  profits  are  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  rest.  In 
this  way,  if  the  agreements  are  honestly  carried  out,  ruinous 
competition  is  avoided,  and  all  are  benefited  where  all 
would  otherwise  run  only  at  a  los,'^. 

The  continued  observance  and  development  of  such  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  Justice  will  gradually  lead  them  on  to  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  all  their  difficulties. 
Then  there  will  be  no  injurionsty  "  comiwting  lines,"  for  all 
will  work  together  for  the  general  good.  They  will  eo-ope- 
rate  upon  repnblicau  principles,  and  ultimately  establish  a 
republic  of  railroads.  As  with  railroads,  so  it  should  be 
with  the  rival  precious  metals  ;  thev  should  cease  their  war- 
fare with  each  other,  and  work  hand  in  hand.  In  u  manner 
anidogous  to  the  etpiitable  pooling  of  service  by  railroads, 
gold  and  itHver  nhoiild  "pool ''  Iheh'  funetiong. 
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II. 

MONOMETALLISM,  BIMETALLISM,  AND 

RE-COINAGE. 

In  the  New  York  Independent  of  October  1st,  1885,  I 
find  the  following  remarks  upon  Monometallism  and  Bimet- 
allism, and  also  a  statement  under  the  head  of  Re-coinage 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  under  the  present 
system,  of  maintaining  a  perfectly  uniform  standard: 


MOXOMETALLISM. 

"  We  adopt  the  mono-metallic  theory,  which  makes  gold 
the  one  exclusive  standard  of  value,  and  coins  it  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  and  with  full  legal  tender  power,  and  also 
remits  silver  to  the  position  of  a  subsidiary  currency  for  the 
smaller  transactions  of  trade.  Silver  is  well  suited  to  this 
subsidiary  position,  and  may  be  used  in  large  quantities  for 
this  purpose;  hut  it  is  not,  in  modern  times  especially,  suited 
to  be  a  standard  of  value  on  an  equal  basis  with  gold.  Gold, 
in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  its  greater  value  in  proportion 
to  quantity,  has  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  silver  which 
we  believe  it  will  maintain,  just  as  railroads  and  rail-cars 
have  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  turnpikes  and  old-fash- 
ioned post-coaches.  Silver  as  a  standard  of  value  has  had 
its  day,  and  must  give  place  to  another  metal — namely,  gold 
— which,  in  modern  times,  is  better  suited  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. The  silver  men,  whether  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  may  resist  this  tendency ;  but  in. the  end  they  will  bo 
defeated.     The  tendency,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  \\  ill 
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be  stronger  tlian  tlitir  resistance.  The  governments  of  the 
earth  will  do,  oh  thia  subject,  what  they  tind  it  for  their 
interest  to  do,  no  matter  what  the  8i>eculative  doctrinairea 
say  about  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  gov- 
cmmeuts  of  Eiiroi>e  have  become  mono-metallic  ou  the  gold 
basis,  and  otliers  will  do  so  in  due  season.  The  tide  of 
events  is  strongly  in  this  direction. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  silver  law 
of  1878,  attempted  to  make  water  run  up  hill ;  and  the  at- 
tempt so  far  has  tieeu  a  failui-e,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  faet  is,  that  water  has  ctmtinued  to  run  down  hill.  The 
silver  dollar  was  not  what  the  law  declared  it  to  be  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment,  and  is  to-day  of  less  value  than  it 
was  then.  We  think  it  high  time  that  this  farcical  legis- 
lation came  to  an  end.  We  have  already,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  coineil  too  many  of  these  depreciated  and  dishonest 
dollars;  and  every  dollar  addeil  tu  the  amount  is  simply 
making  the  matter  worse.  Wc  believe  in  facing  the  sil- 
ver men  with  an  absolute  und  uncompromising  demand 
for  the  re)>eal  of  the  silver  law  a."*  the  thing  imperatively 
required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 


RIMETALLIKM. 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  bimetallism  is  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  as  full  lepil  tender  money,  in  unlimited 
(|Uantitiefi,  at  a  ratio  of  value  relatively  to  each  other  that 
will  make  the  two  classes  of  coins,  having  the  same  legal 
tender  value,  tlie  conimerciul  eqnivalents  of  each  other  in 
actual  use,  And  inasmuch  as  these  metals,  if  of  the  same 
linencss,  have  not  the  snmo  value  by  weight,  bimetallism 
proposes  to  make  up  for  this  diffcreuw  of  valne  by  put- 
ting a  larger  uraouut  of  metal  in  one  clujss  of  ixtins  Ihau 
i«  used  ill  the  other  cluss,  and   such    iiti   amount   as   will 
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just  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  metals, 
and  thus  secure  a  commercial  equivalency  between  the  two 
standards  of  value.  The  theory  would  be  simple  enough, 
provided  that  the  relative  market  value  of  gold  and  silver 
remained  uniformly  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  value.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact,  especially  in  modern  times,  and  never 
has  been  the  fact:  and  the  non-existence  of  anv  such  fact 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  great  difficulty 
in  putting  the  double  standard  theory  into  practice.  It 
may  be  written  in  the  statute  book  of  a  nation ;  but,  in 
practice,  one  or  the  other  of  the  metals,  according  to  their 
varying  relative  value,  will  be  the  standard  in  use.  This 
will  not  give  a  double  standard  in  fact,  but  simply  an 
aUemaiive  standard,  which  will  sometimes  be  silver,  and 
at  other  times  gold,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  there 
is  not  wit  or  power  enough  in  man  so  to  regulate  and 
control  these  circumstances  as  to  avoid  this  result  under  the 
theory  of  a  double  standard." 


RE-COINAGE. 

'*  It  is  suggested  that  all  the  silver  dollars  coined  under  the 
law  should  be  melted  up,  and  then  re-coined  *  into  dollars 
having  an  equal  value  with  gold  in  the  markets  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  and  in  concert  with  them  by 
treaty.'  This  suggestion  proposes  to  coin  an  honest  silver 
dollar,  and  not  a  fraud,  and  is  so  far  good.  The  difficulty 
with  it  consists  in  three  things.  First,  the  new  dollar 
thus  coined  would  be  so  bulky  and  heavy  as  to  be  incon- 
venient, and  for  this  reason  substantially  impracticable  for 
popular  use.  Secondly,  the  '  governments  of  the  world ' 
show  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any  such  *  concert '  with 
the  United  States  as  the  suggestion  assumes,  and  are  not 
likely  to  change  their  attitude  on    this  subject.     Thirdly. 
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the  muHtaiit  fltictimtioiis  ia  tfat*  bullion  or  (.-ommerctal  value 
of  silver  would  be  as  constnntly  changing  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  kinds  ufdoJlorf',  making  one  of  theiu  more 
or  less  valuable  than  the  other,  thus  requiring  repeated 
re-coinagC8  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  dollars  in  oi-der 
to  keep  tbeni,  considered  relatively  to  each  other,  at  the 
poiut  of  conimerciiil  e(juivalencv.  We  do  not,  for  these 
reasons,  think  that  this  suggestion  aliout  i-e-coinage  of  tlie 
whole  maHS  of  our  silver  dollars  furniitbes  a  practiail  rein- 
«ly  for  the  existing  difficulties,  or  a  praciical  solution  of 
the  silver  problem  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  United  States 
and  also  in  Eurojw.  Senator  Sherman  has  several  times 
broached  the  same  thought;  and  we  have  previously  ex- 
pressed similar  views  in  regard  to  it." 

These  remarks,  although  by  a  monomctallist,  give  good 
expression  to  the  differing  views  ou  these  topics,  held  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  give  attenlion  to  such 
matters. 
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III. 

t 

DIFFICULTIES. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  two  coins  of  different 
metals  of  such  relative  sizes  as  ahvavs  to  have  the  same 
commercial  values  as  bullion,  and  the  great  mistake  of  the 
day — leading  as  it  does  to  most  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  that 
prevails — is,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  coins  should  be 
so  related ;  most  assuredly  an  impossibility  cannot  l>e  a 
necessity.  In  view  of  such  impossibility,  much  of  the 
current  talk  about  "the  dishonest  80  cent  silver  dollar,"  that 
"  a  silver  dollar  should  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  gold 
dollar,"  that  "the  dollar  should  be  worth  a  hundred  cents  in 
weight,"  etc.,  etc.,  seems  illy  considered  or  biased. 

As  experience  teaches,  powerful  governments,  with 
unlimited  credit  like  our  own,  can  impart  by  law  and  by 
national  usage,  an  equality  of  legal  tender  and  commercial 
value  which  may  be  maintained  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
until  new  laws  are  made,  or  some  political  change  takes 
place.  A  silver  dollar,  if  need  be,  may  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  pai)er  dollar  sufficiently  to  amply  cover  all  temporary 
depreciation  as  compared  with  gold.  It  may  even  be  called 
"  a  token  "  to  the  extent  of  such  depreciation,  but  it  would  be 
a  verj'  good  sort  of  a  token  with  a  great  government  behind 
it,  to  maintain  its  current  value.  Besides,  as  long  as 
silver  continues  to  buy  as  much  as  usual — as  has  been  the 
case  in  1885 — it   cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  depreciated. 


-Mk-^< 


16  Gold  has  Appreaiuted. 

Gol(!,  from  various  caus^,  has  simply  grown  relatively 
Bcaroer,  aiitl  therefore  higher  in  value  and  price;  In  other 
words,  silver  has  not  depreciated,  biit  gold  haf-  apprecialed. 
The  ereditor  may  seek  to  collect  in  gold  what  he  has  loaned 
in  silver,  because  the  one  has  risen  and  the  other  has  fallen 
in  value  with  reference  to  ejich  other,  and  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  gold  monometallism  wouM,  at  this  time,  be  very 
convenient  for  him,  hut,  in  the  same  ratio,  it  would  work 
injustice  to  the  debtor.  We  cannot,  however,  apply  the 
i»unterpart  of  this  argument  to  silver.  Gold  has  also 
appreeiat«l  relatively  to  everything  else  a8  well  as  to  silver, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  with  reference  to  silver,  while  the 
relations  of  silver  lo  general  property  remain  com{>aratively 
unchanged,  and  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  creditor  to  pay 
him  in  silver,  I>ecau3e  he  can  buy  as  much  general  property 
with  it  as  when  he  made  his  loans,  and  as  long  u^  he  can  do 
this,  he  cannot  properly  demand  more.  We  may  further 
<i]n8ider,  that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  or  improbable  that 
some  great  and  rapid  development  of  new  gold  Helds  may 
bring  about  a  change  not  remote,  in  the  present  comparative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  and  if  so,  the  creditor  might  then 
prefer  silver.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  foi^et  that  gold  was 
c^hcap  and  silver  dear  directly  after  the  great  disifiveries  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia. 

Thus  far,  the  financial  strength  and  cretlit  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  gidd  and  silver 
dollar  at  eipial  commercial  values,  within  the  country,  and 
some  good  autliortties  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  silver  coin- 
age may  go  on  at  the  same  rate  for  four  or  five  years,  or  even 
longer,  l>efore  there  would  be   much,  if  any,  premium  on 
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gold;  but  eventually,  if  the  coinage  be  continued  at  an 
undiminished  rate  and  no  new  elements  enter  into  the  course 
of  events,  the  silver  dollar  will  becoqie  the  standard,  and 
gold  will  be  hoarded  and  exported,  and  the  real  dollar  will 
be  the  silver  dollar  only. 

While  I  think  that  the  "Bland  dollar"  is  an  honest  coin 
under  the  existing  guarantees  of  the  Government,  I  would 
recommend  that  new  measures  be  considered  with  the  view 
of  eliminating  it  to  such  partial  extent  as  may  seem  desir- 
able  by  the  introduction  of  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

I  wish  to  offer  a  plan  for  counteracting  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  more  abundant  to  drive  the  scarcer  money  out  of  cir- 
culation, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  unifying  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  as  to  do  away  with  the  fluctuations  in  their 
relative  values,  and  render  the  use  of  two  metals  more 
practicable,  and  which  will  prove  a  good  way  out  of  our 
present  coinage  dilemma,  and  I  believe,  if  adopted,  that  the 
plan  suggested  will  give  the  country  a  circulation  of  paper 
money  based  on  gold  and  silver,  of  the  same  value,  and 
much  more  convenient  for  commercial  uses. 


REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 


Of  the  65  to  70  elementary  substanws  kuciwQ  in  chemis- 
try, gold  ami  silver  are  the  only  ones  which  have  the  quali- 
ties aiKl  properties  best  adapted  to  make  them  the  measures 
of  values  grent  and  small,  in  the  business  contracts,  transac- 
tions and  exclianges  of  the  world,  and  by  virtue  of  those 
qualities  and  properties,  both  must  and  always  will  be  used  • 
as  money,  as  they  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 
They  should  run  in  harmonic  parallelism,  and  continue  to  art 
together  as  the  ciimmoii  servants  of  mankind,  each  supply- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  but  neither  ignored  by  or 
dominating  the  other. 

Among  civilized  nations,  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  for  use  as  money  is  the  tirst  that  must  be  satisfied, 
their  other  uses  being  secondary ;  and  the  use,  either  of  gold 
or  silver,  as  an  exclusive  money  standard,  would  rob  the  arts 
to  a  dangerous  and  hurtful  extent;  and  by  greatly  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  favored  metal,  and  thus  immensely  disturb- 
ing all  other  values,  would  produce  much  greater  general 
losses  and  distress  than  could,  by  any  j>oesibility,  be  atoned 
for  and  compensated  by  the  benefits  tlmt  would  accrue  to  only 
a  favored  few.  We  iiee*!  Iwth  metals,  for  tlie  wider  the 
metallic  basis  is  for  our  money  system,  the  more  securely 
it  will  stand. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  monometallist  is,  tliat  there  shall   , 
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be  but  one  standard;  while  that  of  the  bimetallist  is,  that  two 
metals  shall  be  used,  and  in  these  ideas,  I  agree  with  both. 
There  should  be  only  one  standard,  but  that  one  standard 
should  be  a  composite  one,  and  should  be  made  up  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one  only.  Thus  by  one  composite  standard 
harmony  may  be  established  between  the  monometallist  and 
the  bimetallist,  and  the  special  wish  of  each  will  be  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

My  first  idea,  as  with  many  other  persons,  was  to  combine 
the  two  metals  as  an  alloy  for  coinage,  but,  owing  to  certain 
difficulties  which  will  be  hereinafter  presented,  this  idea  was 
soon  considered  impracticable  and  abandoned.  My  next 
idea  was,  to  combine  the  two  metals  mechanically^  and  I  have 
devised  a  coin  in  which  the  two  metals  are  so  combined,  and 
have  adopted  the  new  word  '' cometaUism''  (co-metallism)  to 
express  their  united  and  inseparable  functions  when  so  com- 
bined. I  have  further  presented  a  proposition  to  issue  coin 
certificates  representing  equal  parts  of  gold  and  silver,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  novel,  and  'which  certificates,  I 
think,  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  any  plan  which, 
in  order  to  correct  instability  in  the  value  of  certificates, 
would  require  daily  calculations  based  on  the  market  price 
of  silver  and  gold.  A  new  proposition  is  also  advanced 
for  the  adoption  of  a  "Dollar  of  Account." 


PRESENT  CHAOS. 

As  to  ]»a|)er  money,  we  have  the  favorite  greenliack  nml 
national  bank  notes;  uleo,  ivliat  are  better  tlinn  either  of 
tbem,  gold  ami  silver  certififates,  which  are  really  of  the 
nature  of  storage  receipts.  Many  prions  have  a  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  the  silver  certificatcB,  whidi  ie  Justifiable 
in  90  far  as  they  represent  dollars  of  inferior  intrinsic  value ; 
but  yet  they  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  greenttackfl  and 
bank  notes,  which  may  legally  be  redeemed  in  silver  dollars, 
by  the  Government  and  the  banks. 

Perhaps  it  may  hereafter  appear  that  the  issue  of  sjiecJe 
certificates  is  a  step  fonvard  in  the  evolution  of  the  best 
kind  of  currency  or  money.  Such  storage  receipts  are  not 
merely  promises  to  pay  certain  amounts  of  coin,  but  the 
kind  of  ooin  ia  also  specified  in  each  receipt.  In  them 
the  word  "dollar"  has  a  definite  meaning.  As  ordinarily 
nsed,  the  word  "dollar"  has  a  very  ambiguous  meaning. 
Thns,  for  example,  if  you  are  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars, 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  to  get.  The  imyor  has  the 
right  to  give  you  twenty-five  cents  worth  each  of  copper  cents, 
three-oeut  and  five-cent  pieces ;  five  dollars  wortli  each  uf  sil- 
ver dimes,  qnarters  and  halves;  some  gold  and  some  silver 
dollars,  and  the  balance  in  greenbacks  (bank  notes  and  coin 
certificates  not  Iwing  legal  tenders). 
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Under  this  want  of  system  a  contract  to  pay  or  deliver 
money  is  very  much  like  a  contract  to  deliver  oil  without 
specifying  whether  it  shall  be  petroleum,  lard  oil,  or  a  part 
of  each,  or  whether  it  shall  be  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of 
oil.  If  objections  to  this  existing  option  of  the  debtor  to 
pay  his  debt  either  all  in  gold  or  all  in  silver,  or  all  in 
paper  money,  or  in  a  part  of  each,  are  valid,  a  limit  to  such 
option  would  certainly  be  a  step  forward,  and  would  consti- 
tute a  nearer  approach  to  making  the  contract  to  deliver 
money  a  definite  one. 

Much  of  this  ambiguousness  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "dollar"  comes  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  rela- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  to  each  other.  In  the  gold  dollar 
there  are  one  hundred  gold  cents,  and  in  the  silver  dollar 
there  are  one  hundred  silver  cents.  The  bullion  value  of 
the  standard  silver  dollar  has  fluctuated  in  1885  between  80 
and  85  gold  cents;  while  the  bullion  value  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar has  fluctuated,  per  contra,  between  125  and  118  silver 
cents.  Many  persons  think  there  should  be  "more  silver" 
in  the  silver  dollar  in  order  to  make  it  "honest;"  but  it  is 
already  too  heavy  for  convenience,  and  only  a  few,  perhaps, 
appreciate  fully  how  liberal  the  allowance  of  silver  is  in 
proportion  to  gold. 


WEIGHT  AND  BULK  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER, 


The  silver  dollar  weighs  very  nearly  sixteen  (16)  times  as 

L  much  afi  the  gold  dollar  (412i^  as  against  *25^b  grains),  and 

[  the  impression  tlierefore   prevails  that  they    maiotaiu  the 

same  ratio  of  size  or  solid  contents;  hut  this  is  a  great  mistake 

arising  from  the  difference  in  S|)ecifii!  gravity  of  the   two 

metals,  which    is   about  as   2St   for  gold  to  IH  for  silver. 

(Atomic  weights  are,  gold   li*7,  and  silver  108.)     That  is. 

any  article  of  a  given  size  made  of  gold  will  weigh  IS(=r8J) 

of  the  same  article  made  in  silver,  or  nearly  twice  as  much. 

A  gold  spoon  of  the  same  size,  shape  and  thickness  will  l>e 

nearly  twice  as  heavy  to  handle  as  a  silver  sjioon.    In  actual 

I  tise  in  the  arts,  bulk  is  more  vahmhle  than  weight,  and  as 

silver  is  mure  plentiful   than  gold,  it  is  a  very  good  thing 

1  that  it  is  also  the  lighter  metal  of  the  two. 

To  show  further  why  ratio  of  weight  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ratio  of  hulk,  let  a  case  he  imagined  which, 
'  though  impossible  of  realization,  will  serve  the  purpose  well, 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  develop  some  curious  and  inter- 
*  esting  points.     In  order  to  make  the  differences  between  the 
,  two  metals  the  same,  both  a»  to  weight  and  btUk,  it  would  l»e 
necessary  to  make  their  specific  gravities  alike,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  can  Ix?  done.  We  should 
then  increase  the  bulk  of  the  gold  dollar  from  its  present 
projwrtion  {^)  to  ■j'^  of  the  silver  dollar,   by  rcflncing  itft 
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I  specific  gravity  to  that  of  silver.   Or,  we  should  diminish  tlie 

I  bulk  of  the  silver  dollar  from  its  present  29  times  that 

of   the   gold   dollar  to   1(5   times,  by  raising    the   specific 

I  gravity  of   silver  to   that   of    gold.      Or,    if    the  specific 

L  gravity    of    either     metal    were     changed    as     indicated, 

I  without     changing    the    present     size     of    either    dollar, 

I  their  relations  to  each  other  in  regard  to  w^hi  as  well  as 

1  existing  bulk  would  he  as  29  to  1.     In  any  such  case,  a 

I  diagram  of  only  two  parts,  whether  such  parts  were  in  the 

L  proportions  to  each  other  of  Ifi  to  I  or  29  to  1,  would  exhibit 

■  to  the  eye  the  differences  between  gold  and  silver  dollars, 

both  as  to  weight  and  solid  contents,  and  would  assist  iu 

illastrating  why,  in  view  of  actual  conditions,  the  ratios  of 

weight  and  bulk  must  be  separately  considered.     The  true 

I  relations  of  our  present  gold  and  silver  dollars  to  each  other 

I  will  be  seen  in  the  following  diagram  of  three  parts: 

In  the  comparison  as  to  bulk,  the  silver  coin  is  shown  ss 
L  if  reduced  to  the  same  thinness  as  the  gold,  and  no  account 
I  is  taken  of  the  alloy  in  either  coin. 

The  difference  of  preciousneas   is   shown,  in   regard   to 

I  weight,  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1,  and  in  regard  to  bulk, 

fin  the  proportion  of  2JI  to  1.     If  we  duly  heed  the  fact  that 

I  the  cubic  contents  of  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  are 

Ltwenty-nine  times  as  much  as  the  cubic  contents  of  the  gold 

1  the  gold  dollar,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  liberal  allowance  of 

Bilver  has  already  been  made  in  the  standard  silver  dollar  in 

isideration   of    the   difference    iu   r|ua!ity  and   value    of 

material. 
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Diagram  Showing  Comparative  Weight  and  Bulk,  respectively, 

OF  Gold  and  Silver  Dollars. 


j      Gold 
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29  to  1. 
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From  the  diiferences  thus  shown  in  weight  and  in  bulk  or 
size,  arise  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  combining 
the  gold  and  silver  dollar  by  alloying  the  two  metals  with 
each  other.  An  alloy  containing  in  value  50  per  cent,  of 
gold  and  50  per  cent,  in  silver  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  its  specific  gravity  or  color  from  silver  alone,  and  thus 
we  could  not  secure  a  sufficiently  marked  distinction  in  size 
and  appearance  between  coins  greatly  differing  in  values. 


■vi 


:  NEW  COMETALLIC  DOLLAR. 


While  the  bimetallic  uae  of  gold  and  silver  in  an  alloy, 
tlius  encouDters  what  seems  to  be  an  insiirmoiiutable  obstacle, 
|>erhapB  another  coinage  may  be  found  available,  that  is 
bimetallic  in  a  new  sense.  Suppose  that  the  law-making 
powers  of  the  United  States  should  declare  that  hereafter, 
from  a  certain  given  dat*,  and  with  due  and  efiuitablc  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  all  contracts  existing  at  that  date,  every 
holder  of  greenbacks  and  bank  notes  should  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  in  their  redemption  he  should  receive  50  per 
cent,  of  each  kind  of  coin  ;  that  is  t«  say,  50  jwr  cent,  in 
value  of  gold  and  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  that  only  liy 
mutual  consent  such  proiwrtion  could  be  deviated  from. 
Such  an  enactment,  if  (.-arriod  into  effect,  would  soou  give  rise 
to  a  new  idea  of  the  dollar. 

tn  pursuance  of  such  new  idea,  I  propose  a  new  oometailic 
dollar,  the  essential  nature  of  which  is  that  it  shall  contain 
ime-half  in  value  in  gold,  and  one-half  in  silver.  The  pres- 
ent standani  gold  and  silver  dollars  exist  in  large  amounts, 
and,  all  things  considered,  will  remain  as  permanently 
equitable  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  any  other  proba- 
ble standards,  and  1  suggest  them  as  a  Ijusis  for  the  new 
dollar  in  order  to  avoid  needless  trouble  and  expense,  and 
to  secure  easy  and  harmonious  transition  from   the  old  to 
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The  present  gold  dollar  weighs  25/,  grains,  and  the  silver 

dollar  weighs  412^  grains.     The  proposed  new  ideal  dollar 

would  be  composed  of  12^  grains  of  standard  -gold  and 

206^  grains  of  standard  silver — it  would  be   a  silver-gold 

illar,  and  would  contain    one  hundred  eilver-gold  cents. 

The  new  eoin  which  I  have  invented,  and  the  adoption  of 

wliii'l]    I  I'lnpose,  consists  of  an  outer  disk  of  silver  of  the 

value   of    Stto.,   resembling  a  coin 

with  a  hole  cut  through  ita  centre. 

T(i   this  bole  or  centre  is  fitted  a 

disk  of  gold,  also  of  the  value  of 

"iDf,     The  gold  is  held  ill  place  by 

Ihf  miilhigs  of  the   silver  lapping 

over  the  gold  and  the  compression 

incident  to  coinage.     There  is  a  double  depression  where  the 

Ijold  is,  and  the  latter  is  too  thin  to  admit  of  alteration.  The 

;fi}rni  of  this  coin  appears  in  the  engraving  herewith.     It 

lay  also  be  said  for  this  coin,  that  the  abrasion  conies  on 

le  cheaper  metal,  the   gold    tjeing    protected  by  being  in 

recess.      In   size  it  would  be  only  a  triHe  thicker  than 

le  present  half  dollar,  and  woald  be  easily  distinguished 

the  pocket  by  the  central  depression,  and  when  brought 

view  the  eye  would  readily  catch    the  central  color  as 

'ell    as   tlie  special  legends   and  devices.     The    union  of 

le  two  colors  in  one  coiu  will  also  give  it  an  attractive  ap- 

id  gratify  an  artistic  taste. 
The  cometallic  half  dollar  would   be  about  the  size  of  a 
ver  quarter,  and  the  cometallic  quarter  would  somewhat 
the  size  of  the  silver  dime,  but  the  senses  of  feeling 
id  sight  would  warrant  the  unrestricted  mingling  in  the 
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pocket  of  all  deiiomiDntions  of  silver  andcoruetAl  coins.  For 
the  highest  convenience,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  nf«ds, 
1  would  commend  only  the  eometallic  dollar,  tialf  dollar  and 
<limrter,  because  a  two  dollar  coin — which  would  be  a  trifle 
thicker  than  our  present  silver  dollar — would  Dot  be  needed, 
and  a  coiuof  higher  value  than  two  dollars  would  be  too 
large  and  cunibersome  for  general  use,  while  a  coin  smaller 
than  the  silver  dime  would  be  too  small  for  conveuieuee. 

The  three  eometallic  coins — dollars,  halves  and  quarters — 
being  onl_v  alwut  one-half  iu  size  of  tlie  corresponding  sil- 
ver coins,  we  would  be  enabled  to  carry  in  the  iMwket  twice 
as  much  value  in  eometallic  specie  as  in  the  latter  coins,  and 
the  pocket  use  of  specie  could  l>e  greatly  increased  without 
becoming  burdensome.  The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit 
to  the  eye  the  relative  sizes  of  the  old  coins,  and  of  the  new, 

I  have  been  informed  by  exjierts  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  manufacture  of  medals,  i&c,,  and  who  work  up  much  of 
the  precious  metals  in  fine  art,  and  who  have  nmde  several 
models  of  the  proposed  coins,  that  there  would  be  no  ])rao- 
tical  diftieulty  in  making  a  safe  eometallic  coin.  The  Gov- 
erniueut,  with  its  unlimited  facilities  of  suitable  liuo  ma- 
chinery, !*(H!ciul  contrivances  and  great  skill,  will  be  abund- 
antly e(]uip]>ed  for  the  perfect  mechanical  execution  of  all 
siKes  and  denominations  of  coins  in  which  the  nnion  of  the 
two  metals  shall  l>e  perfectly  secured,  and  the  devices  and 
legeiid:^  oil  which  shall  so  unite  them  and  extend  frtmi  one 
metal  to  the  other  as  to  render  them  inse|>aRibIe  exi-ept  by 
destructive  violence.  If  the  ]>arti«  were  separated  for  pur- 
poses of  siiliNtitutiou,  the  niutiliiliou  of  the  joint  would  be 
great    for   replacement,  and  the   separatwl  metals  would 
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30  Counterfeiting  Prevented. 

then  serve  only  for  bullion.  The  thinness  of  the  gold,  the 
fine  work  at  the  joint,  and  its  inevitable  mutilation  upon 
separation  of  parts,  and  the  composite  structure  would  con- 
stitute as  perfect  a  preventive  of  counterfeiting  as  can  be 
devised  for  any  coin-. 


vm. 

UNCHANGEABLE  IN  VALUE.— MUTUAL 
COMPENSATIONS. 

The  cometalltc  dollar,  although  cmnposed  of  two  metals, 
fs  a  uuit  always  contaiiiiug  100  cents.  Ite  inirchasiiig  power 
of  general  property  niiglit  (.'hange  soniewhat  on  the  average 
accordiDg  to  the  times,  and  during  a  period  of  hard  or  cheap 
times  it  would  buy  more,  while  during  times  of  iiiflated 
prices  it  would  buy  less.     But,  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  an 
^unvarying  standard  for  the  commercial  values  as_ bullion,  of 
its   component  parts,  be<ause  the   parts  would  always   be 
worth,  taken  t<^ther,  juat  100  cents.  Such  a  relation  lietween 
gold  and  silver  in  money  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
^the  relation  of  the  metals  iu  the  compensating  pendulum  of 
clock,  which  is  made  of  two  metals,  and  in  which  as  tlie 
ne  expands  upwardly  the  other  expands  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and   the  length   of    the   pendulum    remains  un- 
changed. 

The  gridiron  pendulum  is  made  of  steel  and  brass  wires. 
lOther  style  carries  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  of 
pendulum  rod  which  rises  and  falls  with  changes  of  tem- 
iture,  as  in  a  thermometer.  In  both  ways  the  distance  of 
le  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  motion  is  kept  uni- 
irm,  and  the  pendulum  swings  in  uniform  periods  of  time, 
'he  balance  wheels  of  watches  and  chronometers  are  made 
steel  and  biusfj  in  like  manner,  and  for  ii   like  purpo.se, 
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A  Fixett  Standaril  of  Value. 


that  is — to  overcome  the  effects  of  varying  temiwralures, 
mutual  counter  expausioiis  of  the  two  metals.  Thus, 
['Bunh  iustruments  the  fleeting  secopd  of  time  can  be  meaa 
[  ured  with  precision,  and  it  may  be  that  the  gold  and  silver 
comiiosing  the  projiosed  new  coin  may  be  made  to  mutually 
regulate  each  other  iu  value  with  a  similar  degree  of  preci- 
sion. 

The  gold  half  as  bullion  may  be  worth  40,  50  or  60 
cents,  but  at  the  same  time  the  silver  half  will  be  worth  60, 
60  or  40  cents,  and  their  sum  total  will  never  vary  from  100 
cents.  The  relative  values  of  the  two  metalx,  separately 
considered,  may  change  indefinitely,  but  their  oombiued 
values  in  this  coin  must  always  remain  the  same.  Sucli  a 
coin  would  literally  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  calls  not  for  gold  or  silver,  but  for  gold  and 
silver.  The  fundamental  idea  is  too  simple  to  require  much 
argument — its  fallacy  or  its  merit  may  be  easily  understooi). 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  genuine  and  fixed  standard  of  value, 
founded  on  justice  to  all,  and  therefore  permanent  and  be- 
neficent. 


by  ] 

by  I 

?as-  I 

ver  ^ 
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IX. 
THE    ESSENTIAL    PRINCIPLE— REDEMPTION. 

The  cometallic  dollar  need  not  be  produced  to  any  great 
extent.  It  will  represent  the  unit  of  value,  and  will  embody 
and  illustrate  the  principles  intended  to  underlie  the  entire 
currency.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  redeem  paper  money 
solely  in  actual  coin,  nor  will  it  even  be  necessary  that  the 
coin  demanded  for  purposes  of  redemption  shall  be  all  or 
in  part  cometallic,  the  essential  principle  being  that  all  paper 
money  shall  be  redeemable  one-half  in  standard  gold,  and  one- 
half  in  dandard  silver,  which  principle  will  be  satisfied  by 
redemption,  one-half  in  separate  gold  coin,  and  one-half  in 
separate  silver  coin. 

The  two  metals  may  be  provided  in  separate  bars  (an  old 
device)  as  well  as  in  separate  coins,  such  bars  and  coins  be- 
ing  of  all  useful  sizes  and  denominations,  while  the  comet- 
allic dollar  may  be  furnished  for  pocket  use  and  for  general 
transactions  and  requirements,  including  redemption  to  such 
extent  as  the  public  convenience  may  demand.  Thus  the 
proposed  system  will  harmonize  perfectly,  as  to  bars,  with 
the  ideas  of  Mr,  I.  W.  Sylvester,  Government  assayer  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  who  I  think  is,  perhaps,  at  this  time 
the  most  prominent  advocate  of  their  use. 

Metallic  money,  in  the  form  of  bars,  ingots,  rings,  and 
pieces  of  various  shapes,  and  different  kinds,  was,  in  vcrv 
ancient  times,  found  a  more  convenient  medium  <►!'  i  x- 
c 


;t4  Sectirity  of  Chmdatliam, 

change  than  any  other  article  of  liai-ter.  Eveutimllj'  gov 
cruni(int8  assayed  these  various  pieces  of  metal,  8tarui>e*i 
them  with  their  weight  and  quality,  and  reduced  thei 
uniform  sine,  shape,  ({uality,  value  and  denomi nation.  Tbii: 
a  legalized  currency  of  coined  money,  including  bars,  was 
evolved,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  holder  of  a  bimetallic  or  cometallic  greenback  or  bank 
note  could  rest  si-cure  in  the  consideration,  that  if  silver 
should  betvnie  cheaper,  tlie  gold  \rhioh  it  wnnld  call  for 
would  be  relatively  enhanced  in  \'alue  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  while  if  the  gold  dollar  should  again  become  of  less 
value  than  the  silver  dollar,  as  has  been  the  case  in  cerlaiu 
periods  in  the  [tost,  he  would  be  compensated  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  silver. 

The  same  principle  could  be  applied  in  the  issue  of  coin 
<'ertificates,  which  could  be  made  payable  in  cometallic  coin, 
or  in  sepnmte  gold  and  silver  coins  or  bars,  cnustitnting  an 
equal  number  of  dollars  of  each  metal,  and  it  might  W 
found  by  experience  tliat  tlie  kind  of  currency  thusevolvetl 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other. 
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X. 

COIN  CERTIFICATES. 

Coin  certificates  being  of  the  nature  of  storage  receipts, 
are  issued  mainly  for  a  similar  purpose:  that  is,  to  save 
the  necessity  for  and  risk  incident  to  the  transportation  of 
weighty  and  bulky  as  well  as  valuable  articles.  The  title 
to  the  property  represented  by  a  storage  receipt,  whether  it 
be  gold  or  silver,  or  wheat,  is  vested  in  the  owner  of  the 
receipt,  which  is  easily  carried  or  sent  to  any  other  place, 
while  the  property  it  represents  remains  in  one  place  until 
removed  to  or  towards  the  place  where  finally  consumed,  or 
used  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  other  way.  Such  coin  certificates 
would  be  the  most  perfect  money  possible  for  use  as  general 
currency,  as  they  would  be  issued  only  against  a  specific  de- 
posit always  held  in  readiness  for  specific  redemption,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  all  probability  be  redeemed,  even  if,  for 
some  now  unforeseen  reason,  the  payment  of  specie  for  green- 
backs and  bank  notes  should  be  suspended. 
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XL 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT. 

In  Dye's  Coin  Encyclopedia  *  —  a  large  and  valuable 
work — we  find  an  article  on  "The  Primitive  Forms  of 
Money,"  from  which  we  extract  a  few  remarks  on  "  Money 
of  Account." 

Money  (from  the  Latin  or  Italian  word  moneta)  is  practically  the  name 
of  anything  received  by  common  consent,  at  a  stated  value,  in  general 
exchange.  • 

Money  of  Account  is  an  ideal  unit  of  value. 

The  primitive  forms  of  money  were  articles  of  barter,  some  of  which, 
by  use  as  the  means  and  measure  of  trade,  in  time  acquired  a  special  "value 
in  exchange,"  in  excess  of  that  **  value  in  use"  originally  belonging  to 
them.  Thus  was  established  an  artificial  standard  of  valuation,  continu- 
ally growing  more  and  more  abstract,  until  there  was  conceived  an  ideal 
money  of  account,  in  whicli  the  familiar  name  of  some  common  article," 
(mce  made  the  standard  of  traffic  (though  perhaps  long  superseded),  be- 
came the  denominational  unit  of  arithmetical  monetary  calculation. 

Without  a  full  comprehension  of  moneys  of  account,  an  understanding 
of  tlie  true  nature  of  money,  in  all  its  forms,  is  impossible.  Money  of 
jiccount  may,  or  may  not,  have  a  material  representative.  The  unit  of 
vahie,  however  derived  or  expressed,  becomes  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  ''com- 
mitted to  the  memories  of  a  whole  nation,"  and  comes  to  be,  in  relation  to 
valuation,  that  which  leagues,  miles,  feet  and  inches  are  to  distance;  which 
degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  are  to  angles;  what  a  scale  of  i)roportion  is 
to  a  geograi)liical  map,  an  architectural  or  other  plan.  Money  of  account 
is,  in  fact,  an  ideal  and  "  arbitrary  scale  of  equal  parts,  invented  for  meas- 
uring the  resi>e<*tive  value  of  things  vendible." 

The  use  of  monev  of  account  cannot  be  mechanical,  but  is  mental  onlv  ; 
a  matter  of  aritlinietic.     The  monev  of  account  of  the  Bank  of  Venice, 


*  Dye's  Coin  Encyclopedia  :  A  complete,  illustrated  history  of  the  coins 
)f  I  lie  world.  Ky  .John  8.  Dye.  Published  by  Bradley  <&  Company, 
No.   «;r.  Nortli  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.     1883.     Price,  .<54.oO. 
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which  remained  the  same  for  five  hundred  years,  had  no  coins  to  corre- 
spond with  it ;  it  was  merely  an  idea,  and  yet,  the  value  of  all  coins  and 
commodities  was  expressed  in  and  by  it.  A  money  of  account  is  a  language 
in  which  all  values  or  prices  may  be  expressed,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  relative  value  of  commodities  may  be  stated.  It  is  something  every 
one  carries  in  his  mind,  a«  he  does  his  knowledge  of  words  or  of  arithme- 
tic, and  in  so  doing  he  is  quite  independent  of  thoughts  of  coinage  or  cir- 
culating notes. 

Montesquieu  note<l  among  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  18th 
century,  an  ideal  money,  which  is  described  as  a  "  sign  of  value  without 
money."  The  unit  of  this  money  of  account  was  denominated  macoutCj 
which  was  subdivided  into  tenths  (decimals !),  designated  by  a  word  which 
signified  prices.  Macoute  was  a  kind  of  cloth  which  had  been  used  as  an 
article  of  barter. 

According  to  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth,  an  enterprising  German  explorer,  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  who  traveled  in  Northern  Africa  in  1845, 
and  in  Central  Africa  alone  from  1851  to  1856,  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
commerce  of  Bamoo,  C€ntral  Africa,  was  the  jiound  of  copper,  which  the 
people  of  that  country  called  rotL  The  use  of  the  pound  of  copper  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  was  abandoned  in  Barnoo  long  ago,  but  the  name 
rotl  still  remained,  as  the  unit  of  a  money  of  account,  in  which  the  cost  of 
commodities  was  reckoned.  Although  cotton  cloth,  shirts,  cowry  shells  and 
other  goods,  with  Spanish  and  Austrian  dollars  in  silver,  were  used  as 
money,  the  value  of  them  all  was  expressed  in  ro^.  The  history  of  every 
country  or  tribe  which  has  independently  made  its  progress  from  barbar- 
ism to  even  partial  civilization,  could  be  made  to  furnish  some  illustration 
of  this  method. 

The  "  Money  of  Account "  may  be  defined  as  the  kind  of 
money  generally  recognized  in  any  countn'  as  the  money 
standard  of  reckoning,  according  to  which  the  relations  of 
debtors  and  creditors  are  indicated  in  business,  in  money 
transactions,  and  in  obligations  for  the  immediate  or  future 
payment  of  money.  Whatever  kind  it  may  be  that  is  in 
use  by  a  people,  the  coins  and  circulating  notes  of  that  peo- 
ple should,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  convenience,  coin- 
cide with  it  in  names  and  denominations.  If  thev  do  not, 
then  the  values  of  such  coin  and  notes  must  be  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  alien  coins  and  notes.     The  actual  i--in 
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of  eoins  to  iorrL's|ii)ml  with  tlie  money  of  accoimt  cjiilil  he 
<lifl|>ensed  with,  jis  the  standard  unit  of  CHlonktion  would 
refer  only  to  the  kiud  iind  ijiiantity  of  ninterial  that  shonid 
be  ('onsidered  as  (.■onstitiiting  it,  whether  ii^isued  as  a  coin  or 
uol.  At  present  the  United  States  gold  dollar  contains 
25  f?  grains,  and  the  silver  dollar  contains  412^  grains;  if 
neither  of  them  were  ever  actually  issued,  it  would  not  hin- 
der in  the  least  tlie  computations  and  valuations  based  on 
those  given  metals  and  (juantities. 

The  definition  given  above — "an  ideal  unit  of  value" — 
]>erhap9  illustrates  the  thought  involved  as  clearly  as  it  may 
lie  in  any  other  way,  and  the  use  of  such  ideal  unit  by  the 
Bank  of  Venice  for  oOt>  years  is  a  remarkable  case.  The 
Federal  Money  of  Account  and  decimal  system  were  Urst 
establbhed  by  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  as  per 

8»vrti>N  20.  Awl  he  it/urtkrr  ttuirUd,  Tlint  ilie  Monpy  a(  Acifiunl  of 
'  the  Unil«l  States  itliall  be  expressed  in  dollars  or  uniU,  diBiura  or  leiillis, 
wi)t«  or  hundrvdlhx,  luul  tiiilleo  or  tliiiiuuniclE)!*,  »  iliBine  being  the  tciilli 
jinrt  o(  a  dollar,  n  tval  llic  Imndri-dth  port  of  n  dollar,  n  niille  the  Ihou- 
twiuith  part  uf  »  HolUr,  mid  []|]it  nil  nrvmints  in  public  oBkes  und  all  pro- 
cctdiiigK  In  the  raurtit  uf  the  I'nited  Slulm  KJiitU  be  kept  and  hud  in  con- 
fomitiv  iQ  [hU  rt^lotion. 

This  remains  the  law  of  to-day,  being  almost  identically 
rehearsed  (except  that  the  old  spelling  is  mmlernized)  tn 
Section  ;J56;1  of  the  Revise<l  Statutes,  and  its  provisions  are 
embodied  in  the  arithmetical  tal>!e  of  Feilcral  or  United 
States  money  as  follow-  : 

10  mills  make  1  cent, 

10  centd  make  1  dime, 

10  dimes  make  1  dollar, 

10  dollars  make  1  eagle. 
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It  is  to  this  tabular  dollar  that  we  refer  in  our  minds,  in 

all  computations  or  reckonings  of  national  money;   it  is  the 

real  measuring  unit,  the  Dollar  of  Account,  whether  paper 

)  or  metallic,  having  authority  only  as  it  conforms  to  the  ideal 

law. 


THE  DOLLAR  OF  ACCOUXT. 


Tlie  Dollar  of  Account  ia  that  material  money  unit  which 
has  b«eii  uonstitiited  tho  measure  of  value  for  all  kinds  of 
'  property,  and  according  to  which  all  forms  of  Federal  paper 
lumey  are  redeemable. 

It  may  lie  made  of  any  material  to  which  the  Government 
bIiuII  impart  the  reHjuired  measuring  and  redem|itive  ijuaii- 
tiew. 

We  have  now  three  kinds  of  the  Dollar  of  Atiiiunt — 
tlie  greenback,  the  gold  dollar,  and  the  silver  dollar,  Ifetween 
all  oi'  which  there  is  mutual  equality  of  value;  they  are  all 
at  par  with  each  other,  aud  all  are  payable  and  receivable 
for  public  and  private  dues.  The  greenback  is  mere  pai>er, 
and  it  only  promises  to  pay  dollars  without  si>eeifyiug  any 
I  time   for  such  [layment,  but  inasmuch    as  it  possesses  thoj 

required  measuring  and  legal  tender  ijualities,  it  is  as  trum 
[  a  Dollar  of  Acteount  as  the  gold  dollar  or  the  silver  dol]ar>.B 

It  liecame  our  real  and  only  national  Dollar  of  Accounl 
[  imn]e«liat«ly  on  its  first  issue  Jo  IHlil,  and  the  gold  i 
silver  dollar  at  once  became  different  from  it  in  commep- 
cini  value.  This  diiTerence  was  ahown  by  preniiiim^l 
larger  and  smaller,  which  the  coin  money  commanded  until  J 
the  resumption  of  8]>e(.'ip  ]>ayments  January  1,  1S79.  For 
aigbtaan  years  it  vraa  the  only  Dollar  of  Actntint,  and  Iie- 
ing  niiw  n-pularly  redeenic<I  in   gold  or  silver  dollarn,  thttJ 
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values  of  the  three  kinds  of  dollars  are  ei[iiul. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  the  redemption  shall  be  cometallic. 
Should  such  a   change  be   adopted    by    our  Government, 
tliere  would  then  have  been    a    historical    evolution  from 
mbacks  to    be    redeemed  in  the  remote  and   uucertuin 
[nture  to  greenbacks  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver,  and  then 
]  gold  and  silver  in  equal  proportions,  thus  becoming  what 
may  be    found  to    be  the  true  "American    money — better 
Oind  more  stable  than  either  gold  or  silver."     The  green- 
nek  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  Dollar  of  Account  in  an 
jdeal  form,  inasmuch  as   its  substance  jxissesses  no  value, 
Irhile  the  gold   and    silver  dollars,  having  intrinsic  value, 
sent  it  in  concrete  or  solid  forms.     The  United  States 
tave  no  Dollar  of  Acivunt  that  has  been  legalized  as  such 
a  due  form;  although  having  a  legally  prescribed  Money 
'  Apcouut,  and  having  coinage  laws  which  prescribe  how 
Uoney  shall  be  coined  in  order  to  conform  lo  and  truly  re|v- 
ient  it,  it  may  be  said  that  a  legalized  Dollar  of  Account 
■teally  and  virtually  exists.  Still,  it  exists  only  by  inference, 
and  if  we  ever  discover  the  true,  perfect  and  jwrnuanent 
dollar,  it  might  l)e  well  to  recognize  and  establish  it  as  such 
»  formal  declaration.    In  future  efforts  to  improve  Buan- 
t  methods  and  facilities,  the  jtast  omission  to  do  something 
t  the  kind, .should  be  remedied  by  adequate  legislation,  for 
1  this  way  only  can  the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  word 
fdollar"   become  fixed  and   limitetl.     Such   meaning  may 
e  settled  by  establishing  the  kinds  and  quanlities  of  nmt«- 
^als  which  .'jhatl  constitute  one  dollar. 

I  propose  that  the  standard  dollar  shall  be  conipoHed  of 
^2^  grains  of  ^ohl  in  mechanicid  .'.niibination   will)   20()( 
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grain*  of  silver,  nnd  thai  the  dollar  so  composed  shall  be 
ilt-rlarotl  the  Dollar  of  Afcotiiit.  The  term  "  dollar  "  would 
tlio[i  lejrally  mcao  just  m  mm-h  gold  and  so  much  silver 
lakt-n  together — no  more  and  im  less.  This  can  Iw  illustra- 
t«l  by  a  few  examples  in  thf  form  of  «|iiation8,  thus: 
$1.00  =  12^  grains  of  gold  +  2()6J  grains  of  silver. 

f  1  jjold  dollar  +  1  silver  dollar. 

I  2oj"n  grains  of  gold  +  -112J  grains  d'  wilyiT. 

f  o  gohl  dollars  and  5  silver  dollars. 

I  129  grains  of  gold  +  2,062i  grains  of  silver. 

f  6  gold  eagles  and  50  Hilver  dollars. 

I  1,2110  grains  of  gold  +  20,025  grains  of  silver. 
A  $30  conpon  jtayalile  A.  D.  1900,  when  due,  w.mid 
call  tor  the  387  grains  of  gold  and  ti,187i  grains  of  silver 
to  be  found  in  three  gold  half  eagles  and  lo  silver  dollars*. 
If  a  comelallio  bund  were  now  issued,  the  holder  would 
doubtless  be  well  pleiiswl  to  know  exactly  what  the  i-onpomi! 
attached  and  iImj  bond  would  command  as  they  fell  due — 
Mich  knowledge  would  be  preferable  ti  the  existing  nncer- 
tntnty.  Everj'  contract  namiug  "dollars"  would  l>c  under- 
stood and  treated  as  citlltng  for  settlement,  not  in  i-onii-tallie 
coins  in  jmrtiouiar,  but  one-lmlf  in  ^tamLird  gold  and  one- 
half  in  standani  silver,  at  their  nominal  coined  values. 

The  oi-tnal  composition  of  onr  standard  gold  and  silver 
tvins  is  only  ^  Bnc,  the  rest  being,  in  the  gold,  mostly  cop- 
per, with  a  varying  small  [wr  cent,  of  silver,  while  in  the  sil- 
ver coins  the  alloy  is  all  copper.  Thus  the  silver  dollar  con- 
tnins^TI^  gmins  of  pure  silver  and  41 J  grains  of  pure  cwp- 
[>er,  which  amount  nf  ihe  hitter,  at   the  present  wholesale 
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market  price  of  ingots  of  11  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  is 
worth  ^  of  one  cent. 

The  proposed  single  standard  conietallic  dollar  will  be  of 
a  composite  nature,  being  made  up  of  gold  and  silver  for 
value,  and  of  copper  for  hardness.  It  will  be  a  combination  of 
the  three  metals  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been 
mast  useil  as  materials  out  of  which  money  has  been  made — 
it  will  consist  of  the  old  materials  put  together  in  a  new 
way.  This  dollar,  being  declared  the  Dollar  of  Account, 
would,  by  virtue  of  its  qualities  as  such,  become  the  sole 
measure  and  arbiter  of  values  and  standard  of  redemption. 

As  said  before,  there  are  now  three  kinds  of  the  Dollar  of 
Account — the  gold  dollar,  the  silver  dollar  and  the  green- 
back. I  propose  that  this  function  be  taken  from  them  and 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  cometallic  dollar,  the  same  to  be 
the  only  Dollar  of  Account.  Nevertheless  all  will  be  needed, 
and  in  order  to  secure  simplicity,  and  avoid  confusion  of 
ideas  and  terms,  each  should  have  a  distinct  name.  The 
simple  name  "dollar"  will  naturally  be  assigned  to  the 
cometallic  coin.  The  name  "greenback"  calls  for  no 
change ;  but  for  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  new  names  will 
be  required.  A  good  name  for  the  gold  dollar  may  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  some  of 
the  derived  forms  of  the  latter  among  modern  languages. 
One  Greek  word  for  gold  is  auron;  in  patrician  or  classic 
Latin  the  word  aurum  means  gold,  and  its  ancient  rustic 
form  was  orum;  in  Italian  and  Spanish  the  word  meaning 
gold  is  orOy  and  in  French  it  is  or^  and  all  three  were  i>rol)- 
ably  taken  from  the  rustic  form  orum.  The  term  ^'  orumy 
then,  would  seem  to  furnish  all  requisites  of  suitableius-  a-  to 
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derivation,  significance,  convenience  and  euphony.  For  the 
silver  dollar,  the  term  "  argent^^  would  seem  equally  appro- 
priate— Greek,  arguros  (from  argeSy  white  or  brilliant) ;  Latin, 
argentum;  Italian,  argento;  French,  argent.  Upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cometallic  dollar  and  the  above  names,  the  money 
of  the  United  States  would  have  four  kinds  of  dollars: 

The  cometallic  coin,  named         Dollar. 

The  gold  coin,  named  Orum. 

The  silver  coin,  named  Argent. 

And  the  paper  dollar,  named       Greenback. 
The  use  of  such  special  and  distinctive  names  would  doubt- 
less promote  clearness  of  ideas,  and  facilitate  daily  financial 
transactions. 

When  the  meaning  of  the  word  "dollar"  has  once  become 
fixed  and  limited  by  law,  the  expression  "  payable  one-half 
in  gold  and  one-half  in  silver,"  and  all  of  its  equivalents,  could 
be  generally  omitted  in  defining  the  style  of  payments.  The 
full  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  easily  understood,  and  it 
would  pass  current  in  language  as  now,  without  a  special 
analysis,  in  the  mind,  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
which  would  be  thought  of  simply  as  a  unit. 


'^ 
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XIII. 

SOME  LESSONS  FROM  COIN  STATEMENTS. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Statement,  concerning  gold 
and  silver/ for  October  31,  1885,  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  on  that  date. 

The  gross  amount  of  gold  was : 

Coin  in  Treasury $178,941,459 

Bullion  in  Treasury 72,41 7,890 

$251,359,349  . 
Less  outstanding  certificates 109,020,760 

Net  gold  held $142,338,589 

The  gross  amount  of  silver  was : 

Standard  dollars  in  Treasury $163,817,342 

Bullion  in  Treasury 3,840,536 

$167,657,878 
Less  outstanding  certificates 93,146,772 

Net  silver  held $74,511,106 

Being  standard  dollars... $70,6 70,570 
Bullion 3,840,536 

$74,511,106 

In  the  Coinage  Statements  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  it 
is  shown  that  the  total  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars,  tni 
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the  seven  years  and  four  months,  beginning  March  1,  1878, 
and  ending  with  the  fiscal   year    June  30, 

1885,  was $203,884,381 

And  for  four  months,  July  1— Oct.  31,      9,347,050 

Total  to  Oct.  31, 1885 $213,231,431 

From  these  statements  I  gather  a  few  facts.  Standard 
dollars  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Reserve  to  meet  outstanding  certificates  $93,146,772 
Payments  of  Government  dues 49,414,089 

Amount  in  public  use $142,560,861 

Net  reserve  held  in  Treasury 70,670,570 

Total  as  above $213,231,431 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  silver 
dollar  coinage  under  the  Act  of  1878— $142,560,861— is  in 
active  circulation  in  coin  and  representative  paper.  Of  this 
the  Government  is  custodian  for  $93,146,772,  and  has  issued 
its  representative  obligations  to  that  extent  at  the  request  of 
the  people,  and  to  promote  their  convenience. 

It  may  be  further  seen  in  regard  to  coin  certificates  that 
the  outstanding  amounts  are  for: 

Gold $109,020,760 

Silver 93,146,772 

Difference $15,873,988 

That  is,  the  Government  is  custodian  for  nearly  sixteen 
millions  more  in  value  of  the  people's  gold  than  of  their  sil- 
ver; but  when  we  consider  differences  of  weight  and  bulk, 
the  relief  from  risk  and  trouble  in  handling,  and  the  conse- 
<|iiont  accommodation  to  the  people,  are  found  to  be  much 
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the  greater  in  regard  to  silver.  The  amount  of  silver  repre- 
sented by  above  coin  certificates  is'  greater  than  the  amount 
of  gold  similarly  represented,  in  regard  to  weight,  as  13J  is 
to  1,  and  in  regard  to  bulk  as  25  is  to  1.  (In  this  estimate 
no  reference  is  had  to  small  variations  resulting  from  the 
one-tenth  alloy.)  Or,  in  other  words,  in  comparing  the 
amounts  stored  with  the  Government,  the  silver  is  13§  times 
as  heavy  and  25  times  as  bulky  as  the  gold. 

The  people  already  control  with  paper  the  gross  holdings 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  (l^i)  of 
the  gold,  and  more  than  one-half  (t^)  of  the  silver,  the  lat- 
ter being  also  nearly  one-half  (^j\)  of  the  entire  coinage  to 
October  31,  1885,  of  standard  dollars.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  decide  for  themselves  what  pro- 
portions of  gold,  silver  and  paper  money  would  best  suit 
their  convenience,  and  the  laws  of  trade  alone  should  regu- 
late issues. 


■X.*** 


M^ITUAI*  REGULATION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


la  bis  report  of  Octol»er  last,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  'iO,  I880,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  siiys  :  "  It  wonhl 
itp)>ear  that  the  amoimt  of  coin  in  the  cnnutry  on  1st  of  July, 
18«5,  was  some  882tl.OiKI,(IOO,  of  which  $542,OOI),(H)0  con- 
w«ted  of  gold  coin,  and  $278,000,000  of  silver  coin." 

Utjder  cometallisiu  the  ijuantities  of  gold  and  silver 
available  an  money  would  \>e  mutually  re^uhited  by  each 
other.  Thas,  if  there  were  oidy  «2"'*,n()0,00()  of  gold 
metallic  money  in  the  country,  and  if,  itt  the  same  time,  there 
were  «542,0O0,OO0  of  silver  metallic  money,  only  $278,- 
000.000  of  the  latter  would  be  available  for  financial 
piirposen,  tile  use  of  each  silver  dollar  being  co-ordinate  with 
the  use  of  one  gold  dollar.  This  would  tend  to  )irevent  a 
too  rapid  increase  or  change  in  the  sum  total  of  si>ecic,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  all  objections  to  unlimited  coinage  of  both 
metals  would  \k'  ohviuttxl.  Any  snqilus  of  either  metnl 
beyond  u  demand  for  equal  coinage,  being  cheapened  by  its 
greater  abnudance,  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  arts,  and  sndi  absorption  would,  of  course,  in 
ib  turn,  assist  in  maintaining  the  desired  e<|nilihriiim.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money  for  thonsiuids  of  years  iudicat«.>s  their  prime 
importance  for  that  purpose,  their  other  uses  in  manufac- 
tures and  tlie  tirt^.  !u  ways  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  also 
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Rtreotlingh'  ini|iortant.  U mler  the  present "  double  standard 
t  any  moment,  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless  one  metal 
t  tbe  other,  aud  not  both ;  yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alt«?r- 
{Iktion,  tends  to  make  each  vary  much  lei^  than  it  would 
tfaerwise  do." — {Jevons.)  Under  cometallism  tlie  tendency 
k  variation  would  be  still  less,  and  the  compensatory  or 
lilibratory  action  would  be  more  than  now. 
In  seeking  1a  promotee<inilibriura,  the  Government  should 
jard  only  its  own  net  holdings — not  gross  amounts  kept 
D deposit.  "Equal  amounts"  would  refer  to  the  net  re- 
terves  against  which  no  obligations  had  been  issued.  Other 
reservea — of  which  the  Government  is  only  the  custodian — 
shonld,  of  course,  equal  the  amounts  of  the  coin  certificates 
issued  against  them. 

The  net  reserves  of  gold   and  silver  in  the  Treasury,  as 
>orted   in  the   official   coin   statement   for  October  Slst, 
,  are  : 

Gold $  142,338,589 

Silver 74,511,106 

Gold  more  than  silver g     67,827,483 

^From  this  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  great  danger  yet 
a  an  overstock  orovercoinage  of  silver,  and  it  may  be  that 
rreral  years  will  elapse  before  the  net  reserve  of  silver  can 
overtake  that  of  gold.  The  usual  coinage  of  gold  should  be 
continued  without  change  or  special  limit,  while  the  pur- 
chase and  coinage  of  silver  should  continue  at  a  more  rapid 
speed  than  that  of  gold,  until  the  respective  net  reserves  of 
_tbetwo  metals  have  been  made  approximately  equal.  This 
Duality  should  be  steadily  maintained  by  suitably  regulat- 
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ing  the  respective  purchases,  and  should  be  the  rule.  Of 
course,  if  deemed  advisable,  such  equalization  could  Iw 
effeoted  at  once,  simply  by  exchaugiug  one-half  of  their 
difference.  When  onoe  such  equalizatJoii  lias  beeu  efiected, 
tlie  further  protluction  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  would,  of 
necessity,  proceed /jori /iomw,  and  woulii  need  no  further 
regulation.  A  single  standard,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
which  must  be  supplementeil  with  subsidiary  coinage  thnt 
is  psirtialty  token  in  its  character,  and  the  ordinary  bimetal- 
lic standard  must  be  artificially  maintained.  Conietall  ism 
being  natural,  will  not  need  artificial  support ;  it  will  main- 
tain and  regulate  itself  by  its  own  natural  inherent  qualities. 
If  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  gold  ajid  silver  dol- 
lars of  our  fathers  are  once  comet.illized,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  nol  W  again  disturbeil. 
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XV. 
HOW    COMETALLISM    ASSERTS    ITSELF   NOW. 

It  may  be  possible  to  show  that  the  Nation  is  already 
reaping  some  of  the  benefits  of  practical  cometallism,  in  a 
manner  that  may  hitherto  have  been  generally  overlooked ; 
its  principles  assert  themselves  in  all  cases  in  which  stores  of 
gold  and  silver  are  held  by  one  party,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  averaging  losses  on  one  kind  of  property  with  gains 
on  another. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  there  will  be  no  loss  or 
gain  in  the  holding  or  manipulation  of  such  stores,  and 
other  eases  in  which  loss  or  gain  will  occur. 

There  will  be  no  loss  or  gain  : 

1.  In  changing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  holdings 
(which  may  be  equal  or  unequal),  by  buying  a  portion  of  one 
metal  with  a  portion  of  the  other,  at  market  prices,  if  the 
market  remains  stationary. 

2.  When  gold  is  above  par,  at  par,  or  below  par  with 
silver,  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  market  while  the  holdings 
are  equal  in  value  at  bullion  cost.  This  stability  of  value 
will  always  be  maintained  under  all  changes  of  market,  so 
long  as  the  holdings  are  kept  substantially  equal.  The  di- 
minished value  of  the  cheaper  metal  is  offset  by  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  dearer,  and  the  difference  is  gradually  neutral- 
ized, and  disappears  as  par  of  both  is  approached. 

Gold  and  silver  stand  at  par  with  each  other  when  a  uivt  n 
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^^H  number  of  the  sbimlan]  coined  dullara  of  one  metal  will 
^^^B  buy  an  equal  number  of  the  standard  coined  dollars  of  the 
^^^1  other,  at  bullion  value.  For  the  purpose  of  measuring  o 
^^^B  metal  by  the  other,  either  is  adopted  as  tlie  standard,  and 
^^^  such  standard  is  considereil  par  at  100.  The  variations 
from  par  are  reckoned  on  either  of  the  standard  coined  dol- 
lars, and  not  on  the  gold  dollar  atone. 

If  we   hold   unequal  amounts  (in  bullion  values)  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  there  is  a  change  in  values,  there  will  be  a 
loss  or  gain  in  one  of  each  of  four  different  ways,  viz.: 
There  will  lie  a  loss  : 

1.  When  the  store  of  gold  is  the  greater,  and  silver  goes 
up. 

2.  When  the  store  of  gold  is  the  lesser,  and  silver  goea 
[  down. 

There  will  be  a  gain : 

1.  When  the  store  of  gold  is  the  greater,  and  silver  goes 
down. 

2.  When  the  store  of  gold  is  the  lesser,  and  silver  goes 

I  np- 

The  loss  or  gain  will  be  on  the  difiereooe  between  the 
I  amounts  held,  and  whoever  holds  gold  and  silver  in  dltler- 
,  jng  amounts  is  a  speculator  in  the  rise  or  fall  on  such  differ- 

«.  Then,  if  it  be  desirable  to  avoid  loss  or  gain,  and  to 
,  get  out  of  the  region  of  speculation,  we  should  bring  about 
I  ap))roximate  equalization,  in  bullion  values,  of  the  amounts 
I  held. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  chiefly  con- 
sidering the  variations  in  value  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
'   nielaU  with  reference  to  each  other,  for  if  we  can   secure 
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their  scientific  copartnership,  and  the  blending  of  their 
values,  their  relations  to  other  property  of  all  kinds  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  result  of  changes  in  the  respective  market  values  of 
gold  and  silver  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  more  compactly 
and  clearly  by  tabulation  than  in  any  other  way.  If  silver 
should  go  down  in  value,  a  given  amount  of  gold  will  buy 
an  increased  amount  of  silver,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  with 
25^  grains  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  and  41 2 J  grains  of  sil- 
ver in  a  silver  dollar,  the  equations  of  gold  and  silver  at 
different  market  prices  for  bullion  will  vary  after  this 
manner;  say  for  $10  each : 
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Net  Reserves  are  only  BuUioTt. 

Tables  I,  S  aud  :)  all  show  how  much  of  one  metal  can 
be  bought  with  the  other.  Table  4  shows  that  as  mutual 
par  19  departed  from,  there  is  an  ap[>areiit  increase  in  the 
totals,  but  this  increase  is  fallaeions,  being  in  the  eheajier 
metal,  while  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  dearer  metal. 
Their  genuine  combined  values  are  not  altered,  as  will  l»e 
seen  by  trading  back  and  restoring  the  efjiial  holdings — the 
principles  of  cometallism  still  assert  themselves. 

The  net  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  are  only  bullion 
to  the  Government  while  the  Government  holds  them, 
and  only  bullion  price  has  l>een  jiaid  for  them.  At  such 
price  silver  is  as  good  pro[>erty  as  gold  it^lf,  and  the 
Government  need  not  be  afraid  to  hold  a  large  amount 
of  it,  any  more  than  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  any  other 
good  projwrty  at  a  fair  cost.  In  fact,  the  more  silver  is 
got  and  held  until  net  reserves  become  equalized,  the  bet- 
ter. When  silver  is  paid  out  as  coin,  at  an  advance,  say  of 
2o  per  cent,  (being  80  in  gold),  the  Government  gets  value 
for  it,  and  can  well  afford  to  redeem  it  at  all  it  has  received 
for  it,  and  is  bound  by  every  honorable  consideration  to  do 
so,  for  not  to  do  so  would  be  of  the  nature  of  repudiation. 

If  by  reason  of  new  discoveries  of  gold  the  present  tide 
is  changed,  and  silver  once  more  reaches  or  goes  higher 
than  jiar — as  has  l>een  the  case  more  than  once  before — our 
silver  will  buy  a  proportionate  increase  of  gold,  and  thus 
tlie  Gnvernment  will  have  neither  made  nor  lost  by  holding 
equal  stores  of  each.  This  should  be  the  rase,  for  specula- 
tion on  their  rise  and  fall  is  not  the  legitimate  province  of 
any  nation.  The  principles  of  cometallism  are  already  pro- 
tecting our  national  finances  to  some  extent,  and  It  would 
now  perhaps  l>e  well  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  extending 
their  practical  application  to  all  departments  of  linance. 
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XVI. 

THE   COMETALLIC   PRINCIPLE  ALREADY  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  PRIYATt  TRANSACTIONS. 

Two  parties  could  use  this  principle  in  making  a  contract, 
without  waiting  for  further  legislation.  For  example,  if 
one  wished  to  borrow  $2,000,  payable  in  five  years,  it 
could  be  agreed  that  $1,000  should  be  paid  in  gold,  and 
$1,000  in  silver,  at  maturity.  In  this  way  the  lender 
would  be  saved  from  the  apprehension  that  otherwise  he 
might  be  obliged  to  take  all  in  the  kind  of  money  which 
would  be  the  cheaper  when  the  obligation  became  due,  and 
would  know  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  collect  at  least 
$1,000  in  the  metal  which  had  maintained  or  increased 
its  value ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  borrower  would  avoid  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  all  in  a  kind  of  money  that  had  in  the 
intervening  time  become  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  more 
valuable,  and  would  know  that  he  would  have  the  right  to 
pay  not  less  than  one^half  of  his  debt  in  the  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  metal. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  money  transferred  at 
the  time  of  a  transaction  be  cometallic;  it  may  be  all  gold 
or  all  silver,  or  all  paper  money — anything  that  is  current, 
and  satisfies  the  parties  to  the  trade  when  first  made,  but  it 
is  to  the  equal  interest  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  to  know 
what  kind  of  money  the  obligation  will  require  when  due  5, 
10,  20,  or  any  other  number  of  years  ahead,  and  also  tliat 
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tbe  funds  to  be  paid  at  maturity'  will  have  the  soiue  value, 
s  uearly  as  human  wisdom  oid  provide,  as  those  passed  at 
the  date  of  the  contract.  In  no  other  way  can  these  purpiv 
8  bo  atvomplished  with  so  much  oertainty,  as  by  agreeing 
at  the  beginning,  that  the  ilollar  to  be  used  at  maturity 
eball  consist  say  of  12,'g  grains  of  gohl  and  2()(i}^  grains  of 
ailver — surh  certiiinty  would  }>e  a  gn^nt  point  g^uiie<l.  AH 
settlements  of  aoconnts  between  merchants  and  others  may 
be  coinetnllized.  Any  puiilic  or  private  bunk  oouhl  discmint 
and  receive  payment  of  notes,  one-half  in  gold  and  one-half 
in  silver,  or  do  any  other  portions  of  its  business  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  cometalliera,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  its  gradual 
and  general  adoption. 

Immense  quantities  of  railroad  bunds  have  been  made 
payable — coupons  and  bonds — exclusively  in  gold.  Any 
borrowing  States  or  corporations  can  at  any  time  hereafter 
iague  bonds,  which,  with  their  accompanying  coupons,  will 
be  payable  in  gold  and  silver  jointly.  The  coraetalHc  prin- 
ciple is  already  applicable  to  all  financial  transactions  not 
requiring  special  or  further  legislation. 

The  means  already  exist  for  the  practice  of  cometallisra 
in  the  use  of  paper  money.  One  gold  coin  rcrtiliiaite  and 
one  silver  win  certiHwite  for  $50  each,  may  be  used  jointly 
fi»r  the  payment  of  $UK).  A  new  kind  of  certificate  may 
lie  isNiicd,  in  which  tbe  two  would  be  reduced  to  one  piece  of 
[W]M;r  for  $100,  payable  one-half  in  gold  and  one-half  in 
Bilver,and  thus  would  be  evolved  a  i>erfecl  fusion  or  blending 
of  the  \*alue  of  gold  and  silver  in  paper  money.  When 
the  relations  of  the  coins  and  coin  certificates  to  each  other 
are  considered,  ir  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  prc.'tent  situa- 
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tion  had  been  brought  about  purposely — not  to  say  provi- 
dentially— in  order  to  provide  an  easy  transition  from  ex- 
isting practices^  to  proposed  new  methods. 

A  suitable  form  for  a  cometallic  coin  certificate  is  here- 
with presented,  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  involved  still 
more  clearly  than  may  have  already  been  done : 


nifk  ^&  ^h  Jk  ^uBulk  ^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

The  distribution  of  gokl  and  silver  is  world-wide,  and  all 
nations  are  more  or  less  au-ugtotned  to  look  upon  them  both 
as  money,  and  all  need  them  both  for  money.  The  princi- 
ples of  eometallism  would  aoeord  with  these  general  condi- 
tiona,  and  would  harmonixe  the  varied  ideas  of  the  nations, 
and  for  these  reasons,  they  would  constitut«  the  only  feasi- 
ble basis  for  a  world-wide  iniemational  currency,  the  easy  re- 
demption of  which  would  Iw  almost  automatically  provided 
for.  Although  eaeh  country  would  probably  have  its  own 
store  of  the  precious  metals  sufficient  for  all  needed  local 
oometatlic  redemption,  this  would  not  be  of  vital  im^tort- 
ance  in  these  days  of  telegraphs  and  railroads,  provided  the 
issiiis  wore  chiefly  contined,  as  tlicy  natiirally  would  be,  to 
the  great  and  responsible  eiviliiied  nations,  and  were  r^u- 
lated  by  hiternational  agreement.  With  such  a  currency — 
made  uniform  and  circulating  all  over  the  world — the  actual 
use,  circulation  and  transportation  of  metallic  money  would 
be  much  less  than  now,  and  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
8uch  a  currency  would  have  a  great  missionary  value,  and 
would  l*e  a  {Mwerful  agency  in  the  destruction  of  the  arts, 
eugiuery,  and  infinite  burdens  of  war,  by  mulualizing  the 
interests  of  all  nations — it  would  bwonic  u  bond  of  brother- 
hood that  would  girdle  the  whole  earlh — the  Gold  King 
and  Silver  Queen  would  sway  one  stvptre  over  all  mankind. 
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XVIII. 
MEASURES  TO  BE  ADOPTED. 

In  these  remarks  my  effort  has  been  to  present  princi- 
ples without  elaborate  and  lengthy  illustration,  and  a  chief 
aim  is  to  suggest  and  promote  the  adoption  of  measures  such 
as  the  following,  that  will  embody  these  principles : 

Fird.  The  authorization  and  coinage  of  a  new  dollar  coin 
in  which  are  mechanically  combined  one-half  standard  gold 
and  one-half  standard  silver,  which  coin  shall  be  the  norm 
or  standard  of  value  for  all  other  forms  of  the  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  a  *'  Dollar  of  Account"  which 
term  shall  have  reference  to  the  combination  of  gold  and 
silver  exhibited  in  the  cometallic  dollar,  and  which  Dollar 
of  Account  shall  constitute  the  measure  of  value  for  all 
kinds  of  property. 

Third,  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  equal 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  net  reserves. 

Fourth.  The  issue  of  coin  certificates  to  represent  gold 
and  silver  held  by  the  Government,  such  certificates  to  be 
subject  only  to  cometallic  redemption,  whether  in  cometallic 
coins,  in  separate  coins,  or  in  stamped  bars. 

Fifth.  Coinage  of  separate  gold  and  silver  bars  in  large 
denominations  for  convenience,  and  for  joint  equal  use  in 
transactions  of  unusual  magnitude. 

As  a  transition  measure,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  j)res(nt 
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emerf^iicv,  only  a  few  words  uf  lefjislatioii  would  be  ueede<l, 
No  debtor  should  be  required  to  pay  more  than  one-half  of 
his  debt  in  gold,  nor  should  the  creditor  be  compelled  to 
taice  more  than  one-half  of  his  claim  in  silver.  A.  short 
amendment  to  the  present  law  would  accomplish  this  adjust- 
ment, would  harruoni;;e  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  two 
metals,  would  pool  all  iHsuee  between  contending  interests, 
and  would  probably  bring  about  a  sultstantial  settlement  of 
the  whole  gold,  silver  and  currency  question. 

I  propose  the  following  amendtueut  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878: 

He  it  ciuieted,  Jce.  That  nil  debts  and  dues,  publie  and  |)riTji[«,  except 
wliere  otherwiflt  eiprtwlv  stipuliiied,  and  except  debla  a)niriu.-led  before 
ihia  Act  shall  take  effect,  sbiill  be  pii]rabl«,  one-half  in  gold  <^iii  aad  one- 
hsif  in  lilver  coin,  lawfiil  money  of  the  United  SMt«s. 
•  This  Act  Bliall  lake  effect  on  and  after  the  firet  dny  of  July,  .\noo 
Ikanini  eighteen  hundred  and  dghty-oU. 
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XIX. 
PAPER  MONEY. 

Regarding  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mone- 
tary systems  of  the  world,  much  has  been  said,  and  truly 
said,  about  the  bulkiness  of  silver,  and  its  consequent 
unsuitableness  for  transportation,  and  in  making  large  pay- 
ments. In  like  manner  the  unsuitableness  of  gold  coin  for 
making  small  payments  is  generally  recognized,  and  we  find 
that  nearly  all  money  transactions  of  considerable  amounts 
— ^perhaps  95  per  cent,  among  civilized  natious-^-are  eifected 
by  the  use  of  paper  money. 

Paper,  whether  in  the  form  of  greenbacks,  National  Bank 
notes,  coin  certificates,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts  or  checks,  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  values.  A  paper  dollar 
issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  or  by  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Banks,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  though 
intrinsically  quite  worthless,  represents  the  good  faith,  honor 
and  financial  strength  of  a  great  nation,  and  passes  current, 
more  popular  than  gold  or  silver,  l)ecause  far  more  convenient. 
Popular  and  good  as  is  our  American  currency,  may  we  not 
develop  a  new  universal  paper  dollar,  more  stable  than  gold 
or  silver,  perfectly  convenient,  everywhere  current,  and 
superior  to  anything  yet  developed  ?  Good  paper  money  is 
what  the  people  want  and  will  have,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience  and  observation.  The  people  who  put  money 
into  actual  use  are  the  most  likely  to  know  what  they  requiit', 
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^^^M  in  order  to  fitcilitiite  busiDms,  and  their  demands  eonalitute  a 
^^^1  rrasoimbly  safe  guide,  being  simply  the  expression  of  their 
^^^1  actual  pntctioil  needs  as  developed  in  tbe  daily  and  hourly 
^^^H  transactions  of  business  life.  NVhatevcr  form  of  money  is 
^^^H  found  convenient  for  any  business,  or  for  any  purpose, 
^^^H  wbetlier  in  coin  or  paper,  should  lie  freely  furnished  of  tlie 
^^^H     kind  and  to  any  exientdenianded. 

^^^1  Tbe  people  are  unwilling  to  encuml^er  their  pocket§  with 
^^^F  much  heavy  material,  which  is  better  kept  in  casli  drawers 
'  and  other  convenient  places.     Let  the  vast  piles  of  gold  and 

silver  in  ooin  and  bullion  remain  and  continue  to  accumulate 
in  the  Government  vaults,  and  in  the  vaults  of  National 
banks,  and  let  storage  receipts  be  issued  for  them  which  will 
always  represent  coin  money,  and  command  it  iu  due  propor- 
tiims  aa  wanted.  I  have  remarked  that  the  greenback  might 
be  regarded  as  only  "an  ideal  dollar" — though  ideal,  yet 
most  real,  having  a  solid  basis  for  its  value  in  the  $820,000,- 
000  of  coin  legal  tender  gold  and  silver  money  already  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the  Government 
can  always  command  as  much  as  may  be  re<]uircd  for  its  re- 
demption. 

Gold,  silver  and  greenbacks  are  all  needed,  and  the  re- 
Bpeotive  advocates  of  each  have  no  occasion  to  contend  with 
each  other,  since  the  functioue  of  each  kind  of  money  may 
be  usefully  combined,  and  the  true  interests  of  their  advo- 
cates will  be  best  promoted  by  united  efTort.  Kach  one  has 
a  share  of  truth  in  his  claims,  but  is  apt  to  err  in  giving 
too  great  a  controlling  force  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
My  chief  desire  in  this  essay  is  to  impart  to  the  mind  the 
idoji  i»f  union — the   fusion  or  blending — of  the  values  of 
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gold  and  silver  in  paper  money,  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  my  propositions,  the  cometallic  dollar  being 
only  one  of  several  ways  of  embodying  the  idea. 

In  the  frontispiece  are  shown  the  proposed  new  coins, 
and  I  wish  by  this  exhibit  to  impart,  through  the  eye,  the 
same  principal  idea — the  blending  of  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver  in  one  unit  of  value. 

If  such  blending  of  values  may  be  accomplished,  it  will 
best  effect  the  union — the  fusion  or  blending — of  the  re- 
spective interests  and  ideas  of  the  advocates  of  gold,  silver 
and  greenbacks,  and  thus  bring  financial  peace  into  our  Na- 
tional household. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles  of  cometallism  in  the  re- 
demption of  paper  money,  would  result  in  a  solution  of  the 
great  questions  at  issue.  Monometallism  and  bimetallism 
both  are  hopelessly  encumbered  with  great  and  confessed 
difficulties,  which  can  be  removed  by  the  new  cometallism, 
the  advantages  of  which  should  ultimately  lead  to  its  uni- 
versal adoption  by  civilized  nations. 

All  true  principles  work  out  harmoniously  in  all  their 
parts  and  ramifications.  If  cometallism  be  true  in  principle, 
it  will  exhibit  its  quality  and  efficiency  in  every  connection 
and  use. 


A'  <WlH]kb   --^ 


DUTY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory currency.  In  order  that  it  may  be  satisfactory,  it  must 
first  work  equal  justice  to  all  intoreste;  uext,  it  must  be 
safe;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  convenient,  Nn  cnrreucy  can 
be  good  tiiat  does  not  combine  these  qiinlities.  The  equal 
combined  use  of  both  precious  metals  will  distributy  impar- 
tial justice  to  the  proilucers  and  owners  of  both ;  the  supply 
of  both  metals  will  double  the  basis  of  redemption,  and  ■ 
thus  enham-e  safety  ;  the  two  metals  will  make  np  for  each 
others  defioiencieH,  and  thus  promote  «x)nveniencc.  Tlio  ad- 
vocate of  ifold  and  the  advocate  of  silver  should  not,  cither 
of  them,  ask  for  too  much  ;  let  them  he  just  to  each  other, 
and  Iioth  may  safely  abide  the  reaulifi.  When  cometallism 
shall  have  prevailed  for  a  time,  these  powerful  eonteatanta 
may  find  that,  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  their  inter- 
vst»  I'fiQ  Wat  W  promoted  hy  mntnal  uonceHsion.  All  minor 
considerations  should  give  way  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
people;  for  thus  only  can  private  a?  well  us  public  welfare 
be  best  conserved. 


PiOtburgh,  Pm^ia,,  Xoveniber.  1885. 
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Her  British  Majesty  in  1886  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve  eminent 
financierH,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  changes  in  the ' 'relative  values 
of  Gold  and  Silver;''  with  especial  reference  to  the  embarrassments  thence 
accming  to  the  Indian  Budget,  but  including  also  the  wider  commercial  and 
industrial  effects  of  those  changes ;  and  then  to  make  soch  recommendations  to 
Parliament  as  thej  deemed  proper.  They  made  their  final  report  last  October, 
making  no  recommendation  as  to  remedial^  measures;  but  did  report  a  mass  of 
information  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  question  of  causes;  all  of  yrhich 
properly  digested  makes  a  strong  case  against  the  experiment  of  occidental 
monometallism.  CongresH  has  ordered  and  made  appropriation  for  the  repub- 
lication of  that  report  in  full,  for  the  enlightenment  of  its  own  members  upon 
the  question  of  monetary  legislation,  now  exigent. 

Having  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  I  have  been  moved  to  analyze 
that  Report  and  have  commented  upon  it  with  some  freedom.  But  with 
beconring  modesty  here,  I  submit  my  argument  to  the  critical  judgement  of 
such  of  my  countrymen  an  will  take  the  pains  to  understand  it. 

£.  D.  Stark. 
Cleveland,  O.,  September  2,  1889. 
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Tt)e  Qu^shioi)  Sbabed. 


APRECisK  and  dear  Statement  of  a  ProlAem  goes 
far  towards  its  solution.  It  would  be  hard  to 
tind  a  more  grievous  sin  against  the  dialectical 
Canon  implied  in  that  |)ro])osition,  than  the  putting 
of  the  question  submitted  by  Her  Majesty  to  this 
rommission. 

To  ask  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  '*  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and 
silver",  is  a  most  s<»rrv  and  unpromising  start-of!'. 
It  befogs  th(*  whole  (|Uestion.  Considering  that  \';dii(* 
is    a   Relation  of  two    things,    and    not  a    ])rn])rit\    i)\' 


Vi/al  Comviisiih 


one  Hlnne.  tn  talk  about  a  cliangp  in  the  "relati\e 
values",  is  tn  talk  alxmt  a  change  of  relatire  relations 
of  two  things.  That  puts  a  strain  upon  the  thinking 
faculty.  Thi'  whole  matter  is  obfuscated  in  the  oul- 
»et.  One  would  as  soon  taekle  the  changes  in  the 
relativity  of  the  Unrelated,  or  other  uietaphysieal 
abslruseness,  as  tlie  causes  of  changes  in  the  rel-atipf 
market  relation  of  two  metals. 

No  doulit  Her  Jrajesty  intended  t»t  call  attention 
to  the  changed  market  relation,  or  current  swapping 
rate  of  ilie  twn  uietals.      Then  why  not  say  so? 

If  the  impatient  reader  who  fancies  I  convict 
myself  of  liypercriticisfii  by  the  confession  that  I 
understahd  what  is  intended  by  the  words,  will  go 
with  me  ji  little  deeper,  to  tind  the  elementary  fallacy 
that  is  smuggled  into  the  diseussii»n  by  the  words, 
he  will  withdraw  his  imputation. 

The  words  imply  that  each  of  the  metals  has 
an  independent  and  separate  vidue.  ascertainable  and 
statable  in  something  the  same  way  as  we  find  the 
TOUiparative  weight  of  two  hea\y  lioilies.  viz: — l»y 
jjlaciiig  eiu'h  separately  on  the  scales,  observing  the 
weight-units  registered,  and  then  comparing  the 
uunjbers.     Then,  of  course,  the  measuring  unit  would 
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be  the  Pound  Sterling;  though  why  it,  rAther  than 
the  more  modest  Rupee,  should  have  that  i)ffi((*  in 
such  an  incjuirv  wouhl  be  difficult  to  tell.  Why  it 
does  have  in  this  Roval  Commission  work,  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
method   I  shall  try  to  exi)ose. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot  be  a  Unit 
of  Value,  as  there  can  be  of  Weight,  Length,  Time, 
Force,  etc.,  anv  more  than  there  can  be  a  unit  of 
Fit  for  a.  taih)r.  Like  Fit,  it  is  a  relation, — a 
market  relation.  It  is  a  relation  of  Market  K(|iii va- 
lence. The  value  of  a  particular  thing  is  anfi  other 
thine/  that  swaps  eren  for  it  in  the  market.  This  is 
a   definition,    accurate,    severe   and    exclusive    as    anv 

• 

in  geometrv.  It  will  rend  backwards  with  the  same 
cogency  of  affirmation  as  forwards, — and  that  is  th(^ 
test  of  a  perfe(?t  definition. 

We  are  a(*customed  to  sav  of  two  things  ha\  inii; 
a  market  eipiivalence,  that  they  are  of  the  same,  or 
have  the  same  value,  which  is  true  enough,  but  mis- 
leads, when  understood  to  mean  that  thev  nrc  so, 
in  virtue  of  each  having  tlu*  same*  number  of  units 
of  some  subfile*  inherent  (|uality  calle<l  Value.  TIm* 
realistic    bottom    truth    in    such    a    case    is    (  ■\i)1'('>>(m1 
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by  saying  that  these  two  things,  by  being  brought 
into  thgit  market  relation,  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
minds,  are  (for  that  occasion)  each  the  value  of  the 
other^  and  the  measuring  or  value-delining  office  is 
reciprocal  and  plenary.  True,  some  inherent,  desirable 
quality  in  the  things  may  be  the  ground  of  that 
comparative  estimation,  but  only  when  all  culminates 
in  a  market  fact,  actual  or  supposititious,  is  value 
affirmable.  In  virtue  of  such  an  act  or  fact  only, 
can  the  notion  of  value  emerge  in  thought  at  all. 
If  the  student  of  the  subject  would  attain  to  clear 
and  competent  thinking,  let  him  employ  the  critical 
device  of  substituting  in  the  propositions  of  popular 
discussion,  in  the  place  of  the  word  value,  its  delini- 

tion.      He  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  fatuity 

• 

disclosed  in  current  discourse.  Or  if  he  does  not 
like  Market  Equivalence,  let  him  try  a  definition  of 
his  own  devising;  l)ut  by  all  means  adopt  some  one^ 
and  try  it,  for  the  method  will  work  him  out  to 
clear  and  sound  results. 

Just  here,  I  would  most  earnestly  entreat  my  self- 
complacrent  single-standard  n^ader  to  disabuse  himself 
of  the  erroneous  notion  that  this  pa])er  is  simply  a 
l)utlicr  over  the  pi'oi)rieties  of  expression,  born  of  a  dis- 
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position    fnr    verbal    and    dialectical    niceties.      If  the 

words   and    propositions   do   not   truthfully  stand  for 

actual  fact>*.  forces,  and  conditions  of  our  daily  husinpHs 

transactions,  and  are  nnt  apixtsite  to  the  economic  situa- 

Ktion  and   corrective   of   grave, '  practical    errors,    then 

[indeed   are  they  hut    idle   babble.      Hut  they  are   not 

|:that ;  they  are  far  frnni  merely  verbal  rriticisni.     They 

bconstitute  the  germinal  t-nnceptidns    nf    iiny    and    at! 

Ccompetent  thinkinj;  on  the  subject. 

But  lest  my  unindulgent  reader  will  not  have  the 

patience  voluntarily  to  subject  his  own  thinking,  or  his 

(jwn  favorite  doctnnes  to  the  critical  test  I  have  reconi- 

Lmended.  let  me  do  it  by  application  to  the  statement 

■eported  to  have  been  made  by    Lord  Halisbur\',  im  his 

ffeet  in  Parliament.      He  said  : 

"  The  great  fall  In  prices   in   receiU  years  is  iiol  due  lo  any 
l^cfaange  in  the  value  of  gold." 

Now  make  the  substitutinn  ; 
"  'I  he  great   fall  hi  the 
loney  (prices)  is  nut  due  lu 
^ifiaoiieyj  swaps  for  gondt^ '.  !  " 

So  long  as  such  uttc: 
bled  wisdom  of  Englanrl.   without    being  drowned  by 
derisive    cheers    ;uul    c;it-i-!ills :    so    lung    a.s  the  great 


rate  at  wliit- 

1   ;iu'iils  -wa]i   for  (gold) 

any  change 

ti  tlie  mte  at  which  gold 

■ances  |)a.s 

before  the  hsscui- 
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British  heart  is  calmed  bv  such  a  proposition  into 
complacency  at  the  present  abnormal  swapping  rela- 
tion  between  money  and  goods,  it  is  high  time  for 
somebody  to  come  forward  and  puncture  its  oracular 
emptiness.     It  is  a  piece  of  magnificent  bathos. 

The  pestilent  fallacy  lurking  in  the  words  criti- 
cised, tnkes  on  robust  jiroportions  and  dictatorial  airs, 
in    Her    Majesty's    specifications   as  to, 

•'Whether,  the  said  changes  ar«  due, 
(1.)     To  the  depreciation  of  Silver  ;   or 
(2.)     To  the  appreciation  of  Gold;    or 
(8.)     To  both  these  causes." 

and  dooms  the  whole  quest,  so  far  as  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  its  vast  array  of  facts  is  concerned,  to  emptiness 
and  vanity. 

See  the  absurdity  to  which  such  a  i)utting  com- 
mits the  inquisitors:  and  from  which  none  of  them 
except  one,  (Mr.  liarbour),  were  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves. Thev  procecnl  to  stultifv  themselves  bv  tho 
astounding  proposition,  that  while  it  is  certain  that 
prices,  at  a  gold  valuation  all  over  the  world,  of  com- 
modities generally,  have  fallen  at  least  30%,  there  is 
yet  no  evidt»iice  that  it  was  **due  to"  the  api)reciation 
in  the  value  of  irold  ;  nor.  iiuleed.  was  there  anv  evidence 
(»f  .uiy  a])preciation  of  gold  at  all!! 


UtOMs  1 


Tho  in(|uirv  as  jnit,  is  as  though  it  were  Mskeil 
whpUier  the  cliHiip;?  in  theronditiiui  nfa  riewlv  nmrriod 
pair  was  ihif  lo  liis  marrying  her,  nr  her  marrving 
him.  "nr  tn  Imth  tliesc  causen."  Wht'ther  the  deprew- 
jiiitn  (if  trade  \»  tlm-  to  there  being  fewer  sales*,  or  to 
fewer  purcha.*ieK,  ur  to  both;  whether  this  change  in 
the  inarltet  relation  of  the  two  metnl«  was  thtc  to  the 
faet  that,  whereas  an  ounce  of  gold  used  to  swaj)  for 
15^  oz.  of  silver,  it  now  8wai)8  for  25  oz..  oR  to  the  faet 
that,  while  an  ounce  of  silver  uaeil  to  buy  3',  oz.  of  gold. 
it  now  buys  only  ^: — or  to  both,  In  tine,  whether  a 
situation  or  market  fart  stated  in  one  form  was  "due 
to"  the  .same  fact  stated  in  another  form  of  words. 

Tlie  equality  of  the  side.s  of  a  triangle  is  not  the 
eause  of  the  e(]Uality  of  itsaiigles  nor  the  converse.  W'e 
may,  indeed,  say  by  way  of  logical  demonstration  that 
the  sides  are  equal  berau^se  the  angles  are.  or  the  angles 
are  equal  heanise  the  sides  are,  but  <nir  "beenuse"  is  nut 
a  eause,  for  it  expresses  a  static,  not  a  causal  relatioh. 
Appreciation  of  one  term  of  a  swap  ia  the  same  fact 
as  depreciation  of  the  other.  These  are  not  two  separ- 
able faets.  but  are  sempiternally  fixed  and  interdepenil- 
ent  relations  that  can  never  lie  separated  in  thought. 
It  is  nonsense  rai.<ed  U>  a  |»ower.  to  talk  of  a  changed 
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,HWi»i>]»ing  rate  of  two  things  being  cametl  by  the 
«|t|in-«'irttinii  (if  thf  swapping  rate  of  one  or  the  de- 
piH'riiiti'in  iif  the  rate  of  the  nthiT,  anil  then  set  nut 
i*iiK*mnly  in  search  of  whieh  it  i^.  Those  two  things 
Hppreriatioii  hik)  <ie|»re»-iation  aif  cftrrelntive.*  ant!  co-' 
exist«nt*  antl  cjin  ne\er  exist  apart. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  proprieties  of  publie 
disenssion.  and  ajl  the  while  protesting  my  high  respert 
for  the  meniWrs  of  this  l\ininiission.  fiir  their  gjeat  in- 
lelUgem-e  and  distinguished  service  in  other  tiehls,  I 
nevertheless  make  Indd  to  affirm,  that  any  one  who, 
ailniitting  a  fall  of  general  prices  'A0%  at  a  gold  valua- 
tion, yet  says  there  is  no  evidence  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated in  value:  or  who  di«'s  not  sec  that  in  so  admit- 
ting he  affirms  a  A'i%  a)t]»reciiition  of  gold.  iR'tmys  an 
intellectual  incr>m|(etence  for  the  discussion.  Nor  doea 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  tinancieni  are  in  that 
case,  ilauni  me.  Though  I  am  fain  to  crave  pardon 
fur  a  ]>e<lagi)gical  and  asserttitive  ttme,  the  elementary 
character  uf  the  principle  brought  in  que-stion.  the 
dc«'p  and  wide  spreail  t'rror  in  regard  to  it.  the 
sciiniful  pretentiousness. of  that  error,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  practical  issues  invulved  are  my  warnnit  for 
such   a   device  of  |>o1cmir<*nipliasis.      I  must  thcrefor« 


Vnlve— 
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oven  to  wejirineww.  that  tin 
nnit  is  wliat  it  will  Hwap  fur,  am 
ing    rmind  in  a  vioiuus   circle,  ti> 


\;illic  of  a  limnov 

it   is   simply   go- 

;U'fine    such  a  unit 


or  its  value,  in  numey  terin^.  (.'cim])utatioii  of  the 
value  of  silver  in  terms  uf  Ru|>ee»  wouUl  lend  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  alwohite  atjibility  of  silver,  wliich 
tlio  Commission  came  to  in  regard  to  gold,  by  com- 
puting in  terms  of  RngHsh  money.  It  is  an  unpar- 
donable imbeoility  in  such  a  quest  not  to  he  able  t«i 
get  out  of  the  conventional  groove  of  ii  mere  ac- 
countant. This  defect  is  *o  wide  spread  and  invet- 
erate, that  I  well  appreciate  the  risk  1  run  by  this  hohl 
characterization  of  it.  •Something  more  than  mere 
opinion  nmst  bo  my  warrant,  if  1  am  to  l)e  saved 
from  tlie  just  scorn  of  iinhh-  minds,  fttr  such  seem- 
ing temerity.  !  am  euntent  to  ;i!)ide  tli<'  verdict,  my 
I  get  a  patient  hearing. 

The  critical  question  in  a  discn.ssi.in  of  value  or 
value-change  is:  Value  in  what  !  and  if  the  what  is  the 
sHriu-  thing,  though  under  another  name,  as  the  thing 
you  arc  valuing,  you  will  be  detinjng  a  notation 
merely,  or  saying  a  thing  is  equal  t<j  the  sum  of  the 
parts  into,  which  you  have  divided  it.     There  is  alf- 

«ly    nothing    else    by  reference  to  which  we    can 
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viiliic  ;i  unit  of  iiiuiu'v.  except  coraunidities.  and  whoii 
«■(_■  sav  gooila.  ill  jrenera]  liave  fallep  30%  as  tu  [njunds 
stcrlinp;.  tlion  ti'  cvcrv  eniiipL'tfiit  iiitelligfiHr  the  :*ame 
hreatb  aftiniis  a  \'^%  aiipreciatiidi  nf  the  poiiinl. 

Man  is  an  Hppraisiriir  iiriiinal.  Apiirawmcnt  is 
the  (Tiiwninfj;  niipment  nf  liis  business  activity.  He 
may  survey  his  acren.  nmnt  liis  herds  and  hu^hels. 
weigh,  niimlier  and  inventory:  but  it  is  all  naught,  till 
ajipraisnient  is  made.  When  all  is  translated  into  a 
iniiney  eipiivalent.  \"erifiabh^  by  the  current  market 
nitiiig,  he  knows  for  the  first  time  whether  his  enter- 
prise ii*  a  .sneeess  or  a  failure,  and  to  what  extent.  To 
this  test  must  all  business  submit.  To  "make  money" 
Hut  if  the  unit  of  \fi]uation  has 
a  fall  in  the  genersl 
range  of  priees.  then  the  appraisment  eheats*  the  en- 
terprise by  so  much,  and  will  turn  what  might  have 
been  a  iiioilerate  protii  into  a  loss.  Not  that  n  Con- 
stant ^'aluator  i-ould  save  unskillfulness  and  unthrift 
from  failure,  or  guaranty  stability  of  priee  in  every 
particular  [)roduct.  It  is  normal  and  beneficent  that 
goods  should  gn  up  and  down  in  priee.  Rise  and  fall 
eonslitnte  the  automatism  of  re-directing  ;ind  re- 
dintrihutiug    the    productive    energy.       But    with    a 


is  its  chief  mi 

itself  Ii<;prefiated.  as  sho 
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valuator  constant    V)V    reference   to    the    aggregate   of 

products,  there  will  always  be  an  inviting  rise  in  some 

allied  industrv  for  everv  particular  fall.     What  under  a 

•  •  I 

false  valuator  is  a  general  paralysis,  becomes  under  a 
true  one,  nuMvly  a  healthy  process  of  n^-adjustment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  great  and  permanent 
fall  in  scnne  i>articular  thing  may  not  l)e  an  evil  at  all. 
The  occupations  related  to  stecO.  p(»troleum,  passeng(»r 
fares  and  freight  rat(^«^  generally  have  pros[)ered  con- 
temporaneously with  a  fall  of  ^  lo  ^^^^'  al  respectively. 
But  this  is  b(»cause  there  has  been  a  much  higher 
ratio  of  increase  in  their  consumption.  Scmiething  of 
benefit  will  accrue  to  money  bv  reason  of  discoveries 
and  inventicms.  So  our  deman<l  of  stabilitv  bv  refer- 
ence  to  the  great  staples  is  a  moderate  one. 

Increase<l  ))roductivity  and  the  abundance  it 
brings,  is  industrial  i)rogress  an<l  marks  an  advancing 
Civili^^.ation.  It  ought  to  increase  j proportionally  the 
assessal)le  value  of  the  common  wealth.  That  in- 
dustrial progress  and  abundanc(\  from  being  an  un- 
ciualified  bcm»tic(»nce,  as  in  th(*  order  of  nature  it  would 
be,  is  by  an  inequitable  valuator  turned  into  a 
calamity.  It  gives  us  so  called  **))lethora  of  goods"  and 
hard  tiuK's,      To  fin<l  an  e([uitablc,  stable   vnluntor  wc 
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must  pi  U'ltiw  till'  ti'iiiiiin'arv  fuul  Idl-hI  fashiun — niiist 
riKit  flt'c])  iiUii  till'  .4iilis<iil  iif  iiiiivcrsal  human  nature  in 
the  vnhiing  hnhit.  and  have  regar<l  to  the  nutoniatic 
i|U»intity  rt'Iatinns  nf  the  material  i»f  money  to  ntlier 
|irniliictinn«.  Xo  one  man  or  set  of  men  \n  coTiipett^nt 
to  »ny  liow  much  iiioney  thero  ought  tti  he,  or  when 
its  inerease  ought  to  stop.  It  is  the  aiToganee  of  a 
usurped  jirerogative  for  any  otiieial  t^j  put  a  limit  upon 
the  <|Uaiitity  of  primary  money.  That  is  the  same 
vice  only  infinitely  more  niisehievous,  beeause  more 
sulith'.  »*  the  limitation  ))ti  coal  or  wall  pa|M'r,  ete., 
rtiiJ  haw  the  same  sinister,  animus,  though  more  or 
lesn  uneonscinui*Iy  »u.  for  it  is  natural  for  us  to  think 
that  whieh  is  atlvatilageous  to  nur  special  voeatioiis 
is  also  promotive  of  the  general  good.  The  spontan- 
eous output  of  the  miues  is  the  natural  and  salutary 
regulator  of  the  money  volume,  and  so  of  its  value. 
1  do  not  refer  to  seeondary  or  representative  money. 
Another  law  obtains  there.  Of  intrinsic  money,  over- 
rtowinj;  ahundanee — all  that  human  skill  and  energy 
will  iirudufe — is  benefieent.  and  in  the  line  of  the  general 
well  being,  the  wiiiie  in  kind,  oidy  in  higher  degree,  as 
is  abundiuice  of  every  other  pniduet  of  human  en- 
deavor. 
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The  spirit  of  the  x\et  of  1878  hns  from  the  first 
been  viohiteil  bv  the  Treasury  achninistration.  Its 
polieyhas  been  to  treat  standard  silver  eoin  simply  as 
•  a  subsidiary  coinage  carried  up  to  a  tiat  value  by 
limitation,  and  to  affect  great  solicitude  as  to  getting 
it  in  circulation.  We  do  not  want  it  as  a  subsidiary 
coinage  serving  as  small  change,  kept  to  an  artificial 
gold  value  by  limitation.  We  want  no  '*value  created 
by  legislation'',  in  the  obnoxi(^us  sense  imputed  to  us 
by  the  (me-nu4allists.  That,  in  its  most  injurious  form 
is  now  eftecttnl  l)y  the  i)oli<*y  of  the  mint. 

The  word  Value  in  the  constitution,  conferring  the 
]>ower  to  coin  money  and  ''regulate  the  value  thereof 
means  Algebraic  value  merely  and  not  commercial. 
It  was  n(»ver  intended  that  Congress  should  use  its  pow^^r 
to  foist  upon  standard  coin  l)y  legislation,  a  commercial 
value  bevond  what  belongs  naturally  to  it.  We  insist 
upon  rock  bottom  in  the  value  of  money,  that  our  unit 
of  valuation  shall  not  under  the  s])ecious  pretext  of 
*'im[)roving  the  Standard''  be  put  upon  the  swollen 
and  artificial  basis  of  a  single  metal,  but  shall  be 
restored  to  the  level  to  which  gold  itself  will  return 
when  com})(dled  to  share  e<|ually  with  silver  th(^ 
j)rivileges  of  the  mint. 


.-,.t*  ■ 
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TIkt.'  mv  tlii-rc  .listiiirt  .iHin's  ur  iii'Mlrf*  i.f  ii.-*c  i.f 
iimrifv, 

TIh>  Fil>t  iili.l  l.>a>t  rXMh,.(l  is  wImmv  it  is  .-.■wunl 
SI 'in  ill-:  iiifvclv  to  iiiMvk  ;i  sciilc  lit'  r('l!iti\  <•  estiiimtiiiii 
..(■  tliintrs  liiirtiM-nl.  Xutliitij^'  |ijissc.-.  ii.it  rv.Mi  ;i 
.-VIlllx'l  ;itii|  tile  WMi-.l  is  fiii])tv  of  liifilllill^'.      ■■Mric.K.t" 

is  ;is  jjiniil  (IS  •-|)..ll!ir"   in  tliiit  ciijmrity, 

Tlic  Srcniid,  is  wlifiv  iimiiey  «ervt'i*  -  piirfly  :is  ;i 
iiK-ditiiM  of  I'XrIuiiijrc  for  ■inuils:  tin-  t'xi-liaii^'c  not 
iK'illir  rci^iinled  iis  colllliU'ti'tl  till  the  tokens  :il-c  ii^jiill 
[iHSMffl  off  tor  other  jjihkIs.  In  this  finiction.  jinytliiiij.', 
ii  ti'-kct.  II  piiiK-r  iironiisc.  will  ilo  so  lun.L^  iis  it  iriii-s. 
Wlicn-  transartinns  arc  (|iiickly  diiscd  .iikI  li;ivc  litlli- 
rc'liitioii  ^1  tilt'  past  or  flltuiT.  a  pircc  ..f  paper,  eiuii 
thoiiL'li  cniuilerfcit,  may  do  tin-  work. 

The  Tliird  is  where  nn-tiey  is  itself,  nt  Lnltoin.  a 
(•«HiiiiiinJity — a  tangible,  deliveralile  prmliht.  for 
wiiieh  other  pro]K'rty  iimy  he  exchanjreil.  I'"r  llie 
llie  piirpMsi'  of  heiii«r  periiiaiii'iitly  sturecl.  In  \irtiie 
of  this  "ttiee.  it  heeonies  a  nioile  of  invcstnieiit 
wherein  its  inuh'i-wtiHHl  relations  to  the  past  ami 
future  are  einpliasizeil  anit  it  hfi-Mines  a  standard  of 
deferred    |)ayinent. 

Ill    this    offiee    its     effieienev      and    e.piily     depend 
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upon  its  sfahilitti  and  consfancf/  of  ralue.  The  first 
and  second  modes  of  its  use  mav  be  east  out  of  the 
reckoning  in  this  discussion,  for  in  those  h)wer  offices, 
tho'  important,  a  money  fitted  for  the  third  will  be 
perfectly  ada))ted.  In  this  Third  office  it  is,  that 
a  money  may  be  l)eneficent  in  its  operation,  or  may 
become  an  instrument  of  unmeasured  wrong  and 
disaster;  all  the  more  deadly  because  disguised.  In 
this  Third  office*,  1  repeat,  constaiu-y  of  value,  linking 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  one  equitable 
solidarity  is  the  paramount  concern.  That  great 
word  '* Dollar''  and  the  thing  it  stands  for,  in  taking 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  valuing  "all  things,  should 
itself  stand  true  and  steadfast  to  that  high  trust.  It 
should  not  be  seduced  from  efficieiu-v  in  that,  its  chief 
beneficence,'  by  appreciation.  As  a  form  of  invest- 
ment, a  mode  of  storing  earnings,  tlie  interest  it  yields 
when  loaned,  is  its  oidy  legitimate  profit  or  income. 
It  has  no  business  to  increase  in  value,  as  a  ])iece 
of  real  estate  or  other  ))roi)erty  may  pro])erly  do: 
for  its  fitness  as  a  valuator  and  Standard  of  deferred 
payment  is  thereby  impaire<l.  With  that  impair- 
ment, follows  inefficiencv  in  \ti^  chief  use.  It  will  not 
function,    will    not    transact.      It    accunmlates    in    tbc 
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nhi>if,ii/i\- 


iiil  f/ti'  Ifiii/ii/  ( 'ijttt III i.'*.sioii . 


<Tinn-s  "if  imti<*  'iihI  irn.ns  nhcst'.  reftisiiiir  t^.  t.-iki- 
ji  hantl  i"'  (•"■'•i"*''*'"'-  Huniilhig.  Jipprcciatiim,  low 
inlcrt'j't.  K>w  ]irc)titf*.  want  nf  (■onfiilfiicf.  himl  times. 
nrr  »ll  o'lif'tiiitiint  i>Iu'ii<iiufini.  ure  i»liiis(*s  of  n  ^iiiple 
or»kn<»"ii»'  '■••niiitii'ii.  !irc  llit-  ti.iiiiii-tn  i-ffV-i-tw  nf  i-uii- 
|r»i-li<«n-  Si-Hi-i-  ilcpn-ciatiiiii.  Inrfifiimlits.  Iiij.'Ii  icitcrest 
X9iv^  Iiii!*im's.''  Hftivity  niiil  |iriis]H'rity.  mnney  nil  out 
<>ACvr  *•'  l'">'  .2""(l  times — cimciirrpiit  phfintiiifim  Mini 
IJIm*  nt^H'w^iiry  ri'KllIt  of  eX|Mllir>inli  nf  tlie  -iiinticy  vulmiic. 

liuTt-nsc  nf  the  nuniWr  of  ilt'|Mn»itiir*'  in  >»)ivinj:» 
Istkttks  \*  i-oiiiDioiily  pointed  t'l  at*  h  [inHif  of  iinproviil 
vMiuiitioiiJ'.  I  »ny  no.  So  far  n^  they  iniiit-ale  thrill. 
llio  h«hii  of  s;i\  inj;  ami  tlio  ahility  to  siivo.  nf  course  it 
t)t  wrll.  Hilt  considering  the  m.Kic  of  it.  it  tells  thi- 
Mine  sad  ?*Inrv  nf  tlic  necessHrv  iiii|ir'>iliictiv(>nes.x  of 
«>4i|iital.  To  my  view,  an  imTeasin;;  imuiiIht  of  sinall 
|hi«*eH»ttners,  hoine.s  well  eijuipped  with  llie  iippH- 
lltHw  of  etlur«tion  and  culture  for  the  chMdrt'ii.  and  an 
iHiirum-e  of  steady  employment,  noidd  toll  a  liettor 
Plkrv"  as  SI)  imliration  of  an  inmnising  wealth  and  the 
ivity  of  wrHlih-crealinK'  forecs.     That  "the  linii's" 


such    as  to 
I  hw  intere 


pet  a  hoarding.'  in  savings    Imiiks 
peril  of  " losing  money"  in  tlio 


|dl  wv  eumplaiu  of. 
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In  England,  the  exigencies  of  the  Indian  Budget, 
and  in  nionev  centres  i^enerallv,  the  conveniences  of 
foreign  ex<*hange,  (conventionalized  to  mean  simply 
money  changing)  have  <lomineered  the  whole  ^juestioii 
of  Bimetallism.  That  dominance  is  as  illegitimate* 
from  that  side,  as  is  the  distress  crv  of  the  '*silv(M' 
interest''  from  our  own  <'am|>.  Thesi*  are  hut  })artinl 
phases  of  the  great  sul)ject,  important  indeed  to  tlu* 
interest  immediately  imjdicated,  l)ut  contemptihh' 
when  thrust  into  the  tore-front  of  a  epiestion  in- 
volving all  the  high  moral  and  industrial  interests  of 
society.  The  **])rice  of  silver''  is  a  i)etty  matter,  and  the 
difficulties  of  colle<'ting  a  few  hundred  millions  sterling 
bv  creditor  and  administrative  Knu:land,  out  of  a  tixcMJ 
Rupee  inconu\  make  a  great  outcry,  hut  is  of  no  con- 
sequeiu-e  to  anybody  in  this  counti*y,»an<l  to  few  of  the 
c(mimon  peo])le  in  Huroi)e.  \Vheth(*r  ** exchange"  is 
kei)t  within  1%  of  variation  by  a  fixed  par  of  $4.80.  or 
runs  up  to  $5.  $()  or  .^10  to  the  Pound  seems  to  moiu'v- 
mongers  of  commanding  imi)ortance.  They  no  doul)t 
reallv  beli(»ve  that  siu'h  unstable  relation  would  imnlv 

'sonu*  fiction,  falsitv,  and  insiM-uritv  in  our  monev.     Ibit 

•  •  , 

the  high   intei'<*sts  of  society  an*  more*  im))licated  with 
tlu*  (Mpiity  of  time  contra<-ts,  with  the*  just  disti-ibmion 
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of  our  rapidly  iiiereasiiig  wealth  among  the  ageii<*ies 
creative  of  it,  and  witli  the  general  industrial  health 
and  content.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  important 
that  there  should  be  an  approximately  constant  ''par 
of  exchange''  between  our  money  on  the  one  hand  and 
goods  on  the  other,  than  that  $4.86  should  be  a  Pound. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  change  our  legal  rating 
to  conform  to  the  present  constrained  and  artificial 
ratio.  After  both  metals  shall  have  been  freelv  coined 
for  a  few  vears  we  shall  know  nunv  about  their 
normal  relation.  There  is  no  occasion  to  consider 
the  e.xpediency  of  lessening  the  weight  of  our  gold 
coins  at  ])resent  to  conform  to  the  Euroi)ean  10^. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  inter-national  action  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  that. 

The  movement  rife  in  the  sixties,  toward  inter- 
national svmmetrv  and  unitv  in  weights  and  nu^asures 

•  •  •  o 

and  a  decimal  notation,  out  of  which  this  onc^-metal- 
lism  sprung,  was  rational,  and  ainuMl  at  a  desiralde 
end.  Hut  its  reasons  and  theories  were  wid(»  of  tb(» 
mark  in  relation  to  money.  A  metr(\  litre,  gramme,  etc., 
will  not  shrink  and  swell  bv  the  varvin<»*  estimation 
and  ur^encv  of  need  in  the  user.  Thev  are  fixed  units 
in   tlicir  r(»specti\(*  categori(»s — fixiMl.  I    uns-ni.  and   un- 


^ 
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varying  in  the  measuring  oflfiee.  But  the  quantum  of 
value  that  a  money  unit,  Ixnng  a  unit  of  a  money  metal, 
will  take  on,  depends  upon  a  thousand  and  ont' 
changes  in  the  varying  situation  of  the  user.  F]\'ery 
time  a  transa<!tion  is  uiade  involving  the  measuring 
ottiee  of  money,  so  much  metal  must  be  delivered 
over  for  the  goods — the  voluntary  parting  with  and 
delivery  of  it  constituting  the  measuring  process.  If 
delivery  is  by  symbol  or  re[)resentative  devices  then 
still  must  the  metal  l)e  there,  readv  to  verifv  tlu^ 
symbol,  or  it  is  convicted  of  fraud.  So  while  a  singh* 
yard  stick  will  measure  with  uniformity,  (whatever 
may  be  the  scramble  for  it  for  use,)  or  may  upon  the 
instant  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  a  single  dollar 
would  be  a   wild   valuator.      The    number    of    monev 

• 

units  obtainable  is  a  controlling  fa<*tor  in  determining 

the  (piantum  of  value  a  unit  measures,  and  constancy 

as  a   valuator  over-rides  every  other  consideration.    It 

sinks    international    symmetry,  or    even    sameness  of 

material  into  insignificance. 

These    words,     Constancy,     Stability,    Uniformity 

•  •  • 

and  Proximate  Fixitv,  in  the  value  of  uionev,  are  X\\v 
sanu»  (M-onomic  fact  as  stability  of  prices:  for  if  monev 
maintains  a  constant   swapping  rate  to  goods,  it  g()(\^ 


•  ■*■.. 
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with"iit  MdviiiK  tliat  i^tHnls  uri'  cnnstfint  to  it.  Pri<*o  if* 
a  ratiii  of  twn  teriiiw.  Jiiiil  whi'ii  a  rntio  rhnntcns.  it 
(r|i!inf|;('r<  witli  rclatimi  tn  IrtIIi  terms  Hliko,  only  in 
the  opjiosit*'  ilircctinii.  ^^en  who  will  i|uito  fi2;i*i*i', 
(ht'caiise  it  is  a  com  mini  pi  nee  of  ecoiiniiiicr  lioctrinoj 
that  stflltility  in  thi'  valine  uf  iriimoy  iw  of  i-hict' iiioiticnt 
in  its  V»flui\ior.  an-  often  all  at  sea  when  called  upon 
to  tell  Inst  what  thiit  means,  otlier  than  tixity  of 
weifrht  in  standard  eoins.  and  will  i^tflre  at  you  when 
yon  tell  them  that  onr  money  af  at  present  eonstitnted. 
stands  impeaehed  in  that  regard,  hy  the  faet  of  a  lonjr- 
eontinued  period  of  low  prires.  It  is  hiw  priees,  and 
the  prnhahility  of  still  lower  prices  that  ^'ives  import- 
an<'e  to  this  whole  (]iU'.sti()n.  It  is  the  differenee  lie- 
tween  Hard  Times*  and  Oood  Times.  And  whether  or 
not  people  enn  understand  the  nature  of  value  and  the 
law  of  value-chanjre.  they  do  know  and  appreeirtte 
that  differenee.  (iuaninte*-  a  |)eriod  of  impro\ing 
priees  on  up  tiward  tho.^e  <if  1873,  and  a  reasonable 
prohal.ility  of  stahility  after  that,  and  not  a  willinu' 
hand  will  he  idle,  nor  a  pretext  for  |irivatiftn  in  all  ilie 
land. 

Tntimited  eoiiniL'''  is  thi-  one  measure  eonipf'tent 
to  that  end.     Coinage  up  to  the  maxiuuim  now  allowed 
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by  law  will  l)o  a  long  step  in  that  direction.  It  is 
against  the  general  good  to  improve  prices  of  sonic* 
particular  product  by  arbitrary  restriction  ofout-i)ut, 
and  it  would  be  calamitous  to  raise  them  bv  a  genenil 
restriction,  if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  were  practicable,  ns 
it  is  not.  We  want  good  prices  in  the  midst  of  \u\ 
abundant  harvest  and  busy  mills  and  shops.     That  can 

come  only  bv  an  abundance  of  monev.     It  is  the  moncv 

•      •  •  .- 

factor  in  the  ratio  of  nu)ney  to  goods,  over  which 
governnu^nt  assumes  control.  A  ])rettv  muddle 
thev  have  made  of  it  too,  bv  cutting  loose  from  \\\v 
steadvinir  effect  of  silver  which  is  so  tirmlv  fixed  in  the 
valuing  office,  that  its  occidental  outlawry  has  not 
jdiased  its  steadfastness.  It  still  stands  true  in  the  prime 
and  paramount  office  of  good  money,  viz:  in  stal>l(* 
market  relation  to  products.  An  ounce  of  it  will  buy 
as  much  as  it  would  in  1873  or  any  time  in  the  past 
centurv.  Its  changed  relaticm  to  iirold  must  continue* 
to  be  stigmatized  as  a  '*  Fall  of  Silver''  to  serve  the 
])ur])ose  of  the  moniuuetallic  imposture.  A  tru(»r 
diagnosis  of  the  situation  for  8tatemanship  in  mon- 
etary legislati<  n  wouid  be  the  **  Rise  of  ({old," 
for  surelv  in  such  a  contention  iroods  is  the  ri*rhtfiil 
um])ir(\     liut  Mono-nu>tallism  could  not  st.nid  c\(('|)t 


-.  t^ 
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\t\  iitfiiw  itf  lanjTuage    and    nbsw-iiration  of  e^-onomip 
!:)«-  at  till'  nrn>piiit  ilictatiuii  nf  the  ■'Pun  '  Sterling." 

There  !■-*  no  ^rouiulx  of  hope  for  hel|>  in  this 
Im**!"*-!*."  fr»""  Knghiml.  The  key  to  the  Kn;;lii»h 
view  if  fount!  oti  I'a^e  90.  Part  II. — Final  Re|hirt, — 
rtr«*.  128.  of  the  Royal  ('oinniift.sion.  Tliat  sei-tioii 
owls  .-w*   fnlh.WH: 

■■  II  muM  1>B  remciiitwretl  too,  that  thiit  cniiDlry  is  liir>(eW  u 
^-iTiliUT  oiiiiiitn'  of  iloliU  jtavBhle  in  gold,  nnil  uiy  change  which 
entail*  a  Hm-  in  the  price  <if  cnmmiKlities  ^eaenilly  ;  that  is  tu  ny.  a 
.liminittion  of  the  imri-hiwlii);  power  uf  gold  would  I>e  t"  oiir 
UimdviuitBjfe." 

When  Cretlitor  Ktijrlaml  lake."  preceilenee  of  In- 
,|ii-'<tri"l  Knglanil  in  tlie  KoHeitiide  of  her  statesman, 
the  enil  is  not  far  off.  Note  cHrefiilly  that  the  «oIic- 
itmle  expreswieil  does  not  involve  any  |i<t(».sible  re- 
|indiation  or  faihire  of  exaet  anri  full  diseliar>fe  of 
eontraet  ohligation*".  Xot  that^ — it  Imn  referenee 
tiniidy  tit  a  |Hilicy  wliirh  will  inerease  the  ('Mnnnodity 
Kullivjileiwr  uf  the  I'uiitiil.  as  uj^jiinst  one  that  will 
cheek  that  increase  nml  |)riil»ali!y  turn  it  into  a  ilc- 
rreaj*e.  These  men  do  ni't  ^ice  Imw  lluit  \aiiltin'_' 
j»elti»»hne>«!<  in  one 
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There  are  financiers  and — financiers.  Survivinj*: 
from  ruder  conditions,  there  is  a  greed  that  accounts 
other  i>eoi>le's  misfortunes  and  times  of  general 
distress  as  most  opportune  for  shrewd  nioiu\v 
makers.  So  thev  are,  in  a  wav.  But  there  is  a  Ix^ttcM- 
way.  A  financiering  that  inaugurates  great  benefi- 
cences and  amasses  a  fortune  bv  fostering  wealth- 
producing  agencies  and  helps  everybody,  is  pleas- 
ant€*r  t^)  contemplate  than  one  which  occupies  itself 
in  manufacturing  *' corners,"  limiting  production,  and 
that  can't  feel  <iuite  sure  it  has  advantaged  itself, 
unless  it  <ran  see  clearly  that  somebody  else  has  lost. 
The  instinct  of  England's  business  men  is  sounder 
and  more  alert.  It  will  carry  her  active  investable 
(*apital  elsewhere,  and  she  will  be  left  with  her 
pride,  resi)ectabilities,  traditions  and  titles — which 
are  indeed  no  small  outfit,  and  will  no  doubt  stand 
her  in  good  stead  for  many  generations  to  conu». 
But  (jod  pity  her  wage  earners,  unless  the  overflow 
of  beneficence  of   our    better    monetary    ])olicy    shall 

bring  them  relief. 

• 

The  Pound  by  statutory  definition  now  thes(» 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  has  been  a  gold  coin  only, 
and  any  chan«:^»  of   definition    will    be    sun*  to  nuM't 


/  anil  ilif  fioffitl  r„ 

tile  r-liiir^t*  of  legislntivo  iiii morality.  It  i»  wirki-il. 
Villi  know,  to  i-hiinffc  h  fixed  nioiiey  definitinn.^/.  r. 
il  is  wicki'il.  if  it  iuis  tlic  (■<-imiiiiiic  cflFpct  tn  k-wsen 
i1h*\iiliu'!  liul  Ilu-  tiiiJiiifial  ciinsciiMiro  was  not  liiirt 
iiy  i1m'  Act  I'f  ISlli.  rii.r  In- Ocrmntiy'.'*  oliansrc  [iluniii 
fn.iii   Mil.-  ini'tHl   U'  \h"  otlicr.      Wall    .Street    w;is    nut 

m) ki'<l   l>,v   llie  )itti'iii|>tt'<l.— but  tlmiik  (iod.  ii.>t  i|iiite 

HeeniiipliMliivi.  ehiiiiLce  of  dctiiiitinn  in  IKT-'l  from  tho 
■112<i  r/r.  unit.  Therefore  witli  us  the  i-ojist  in 
iiuitc  clear.  Wv  neerl  make  ini  change  in  detinitiun. 
no  Msnault  on  tlic  dictionary  or  the  decimal  nutation 
I'.. I-   \vliatc\er  a    Kollar  is,   it  must   lie    101)  cents. 

Will  not  soiiii'  one  from  the  ^old  cniM|>  toil  us 
what  will  l)t'  thi'  effect  upon  |»rices  if  we  have  iiu- 
liuuti'd  eoinnK'*''  **f  eourse  the  siher  ilollar  will 
then  liHve  the  same  value  as,  will  be  interchnn;xe- 
alile  with.  412^  y/'^t.  silver.  But  what  effect  will  It 
lifive  upon  the  price  of  iron,  eottiui.  meat,  ffr.'!  Will 
some  inteiligent  silver-phohiisf  enlifirliten  us  on  that 
:dl  important  suhject?  I'lease  do  imt  reprale  us  with 
that  ■|uiiite,-',-*ent  af*sininity  of  the  ante-imnigtiral 
letter  of  our  late  IVsident.  )iredietin!r  tliat  this 
(•i.otinned  eoiiiasre  of  sih  er  would  drive  ltoM  to  a 
premium    and    so    niii    of    circulation,    luakc     nioiicy 
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.scarce,  cause  panic  prices,  and  yet  our  money  would 
l>e  too  cheap  by  25% ! !  The  notion  of  prices  beinji: 
lowered  panicward  by  a  threatened  inundation  of 
cheap  legal-tender  money  is  a  novelty  in  economic 
do<*trine  deserving  a  patent.  Still,  if  we  may  assume 
their  sincerity,  that  doctrine  was  level  with  the 
Wall  street  intelligence.  No,  not  those  utter  in- 
compatabilities  prophesied  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  sonu* 
plausible  reason  v;hy  free  coinage  would  not  re- 
store the  prices  of  1878.  Any  one  who  should  ?ifHrm 
that  it  would  not  go  far  in  that  direction,  would 
l)rove  himself  wanting  in  economic  intelligence. 

The  assumption  that  units  of  gold,  labeled  with 
w  monev  name  and  so  nuule  a  ''standard  of  value", 
(whatever  that  nuiv  mean),  l)ecomes  therebv  no 
longer  amenable  to  the  law  of  value-change  is  a 
most  mischievous  error.  There  is  but  one  law  of 
value-change,  and  that  binds  every  economic  (|uan- 
titv  alike.  The  value  of  a  thing,  described  bv 
whatever  name,  is  the  estimate  put  on  it  by  trading 
men,  as  exi)ressed  by  and  in  the  other  term  in  the 
trade,  and  relative  scarcity  and  identv  of  monev  has 
the    same    effect    on    it,  as    it    does    on    every    other 

■ 

transferable  object  of  desire.     To  a  pro])erly  (M|iii|>pc(l 
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intelligence,  the  simple  tact  that  for  a  succession  of 
years,  alike  in  seasons  of  plenteous  and  lean  har- 
vests, the  great  staples  have  ruled  low  in  price 
proves  a  scarcity  of  money.  When  it  takes  fiA'e 
l)ecks  of  wheat  to  buv  a  dollar,  then,  surely  is 
there  a  scarcity  of  dollars  in  relation  to  wheat;  and 
if  the  same  de])ression  obtains  in  goods  generally, 
then  is  there  a  general  scarcity  of  money  proven. 
Credit  and  other  familiar  devices  may  cushion  the 
impact  of  a  local  or  temporary  scarcity,  but  once  it 
l)ecomes  general  and  protracted  the  law  will  not  be 
balked  of  its  eftect. 

By  the  fall  in  prices  the  taxable  value  of  all  l)ro[)- 
erty  is  lessened;  energy,  skill  and  activity  in  produc- 
tion is  discouraged,  an<l  who  is  benefited  by  it?  Nobody; 
— unless  the  selfish  reflection  of  the  monied  man  that 
he  is  not  so  badly  oft*  as  tlu*  enter])riser,  is  a  benefit. 
True,  his  mon(*y  units  will  each  stjuul  for  more  <i:oods 
and  he  mav  fancy  himself  richer,  but  he  cannot 
harvest  his  gains  if  prices  still  rule  low  and  lower. 
Kvery  iiulustry  and  useful  occu])Mtioii  suffers.  The 
income  from  lonnable  funds  is  cut  down  with  the 
decay  of  profits  of  business.  Our  Savings  Hanks  pay 
4    per    rent.        With    improved    prices     and    business 
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activity  it  w.mlil  rt'.siiiiif  its  nld  tiiiii'  nitc  of  (i  [ici" 
cent.  Takt'  out  2fj  prr  cfitf.  fixed  i'liar^ef*_  t'lH*  t.-ixcs 
(honestly  assessed)  ami  the  iii't  inenine  wmild  lie 
doubled. 

One  iiiiui    is    clieerful     ;uiil     an     Djitiinist    under 
falling  jirices.        lie  is  nut  nmtiy  in  the  eensus  enuiner- 
Lation    and    dncs    nut    cniint    for    tnueli    in    the  wiirUi"!» 
L  Work,  tliDU^h  his  naine  is.  imt  unft-e(|iieiitly.  cnnspieuous 
[on  suhsi-riptiim.s  fur  cliarity.       But  he  in  high  toned. 
Band  that  makes  hiui  weighty  and  numerous.     He    '\* 
the  mail  nf  fixed    immey    iiu-nme.   tixed    liy  reference 
til,  )ind  :it  !i    time     of     high   j)rii'es  tir  cheaii  money. 
He  is    eonteut    it    sliould    .so    reinain    and    he  l>e  re- 
lieved    from    any    reiinestmeiit.       M'ith    him    high 
couimereial    honor,    high    standard  of  nmney  and  iti- 
creasing  value  of  money,  are  syrionomons  terms.       The 
renters  of  i-apital  adopt  his  high  tone  and  liis  etiiies. 


It     gets   into   tlie    lolihi.^s     .■ 

legislation,  jiiid    is  ■■  played 

herause  the    man    liimself 

his    to   he    tlie  true    view. 

hy  instinct  for  he  is  a  man 

the  --Ahle  Kditor"  elahorates  it  liy  sarcasm  at  the  poor 

crank  who  would  "make  business  livelv  ami  evervbialv 


id  dominates  nioiu'tary 
iijinii  an  honest  jieoplc, 
lore  than  half  believes 
The  Professor  adopts  it 
of  a  tised  salary.     Then 
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Hr*b  Itv  fltNNliii^'  ilif  1-oitiitn'  with  riu'ji|i  moitvy."  But 
M'Hiiiiftlv  vhv  fth'Hilil  tmt  iiitini'V  W  rlii-a|*.  »»  i-tioai) 
»•  ^\'Ih  t/m.  *'f  filvtT.  say.  ortliFetr  \tet'k»  <if  wlieat  in- 
Mfwd  "f  ***"*■■  ^'"*  "  |"'"'''i<*«'''  ii"r«  iiiHii  in  any  v«»r«- 
IK*N  rlxM'iv  rehitctl  t><  [initlitcliMti.  )>ut  woulil  miv  il 
wvr^  a  ritniiiinitDAtiun  devoiitfdly  tn  lie  wished  tiiuld 
iKrrr  In*  m  riM-  in  jtriceM  all  iiloiifr  the  liiif.  withuilt 
»nv  oalural  or  HiiiliriH)  diiiiiiiuti«ii  i>f  itnuliu-tion.  But 
tlKft*  )•"  1)  VHffiH>  fi-oliii*:.  Ixini  ill  |Mrt  of  m  itait  )Hi|)fr 
mrtMti'Ki  t'X|ierieii<t'.  that  iniikfs  thciii  ilistrii^t  "<-hea|t 
i«t«u»*y"  «■■*  liaviiifi  sijine  hnw  i-i>m-*>aled  iii  it  atii-tiun 
.tf  lUTt'i'lioii.  «hirh  will  suri-ly  liavi-  ib»  day  i>f  r»-«-k«in- 
tti>!  and  n-tri)iiiti(iti.  .  Siirli  reeling^  ronie  up  fr<>iii  the 
(|<*)ith!'  of  our  moml  cnn^ciouifiie^ji  and  are  worthy 
of  all  resiM-*'!.  It  in,  however,  a  mistaken  diio 
in  tli.ii*  a|i|iliciitiiin.  Silver  money  is  a  worUrs 
limiiey — international  money — whieh  will  alwayj*  jjn 
Ml  itj)  foiiiiiiiHlity  or  Imllioii  value  to  pay  inter- 
imlioiial  lialaiirex  and  ^^o  to  .ttay.  from  the  country 
whi*'h  lias  more  than  it«  |iro|)ortio[i.  It  is  a  enm- 
Miodiiy  money,  not  a  I'romixe  or  biken  money 
Kliieiialile  to  ^(ivernineiitiil  i-a|irii-f  aa  to  its  volume. 
The  i'lie»|>ne>*i*  It*  in  no  »enwe  a  lessenini:  of  the 
weight  or  intrinitic   quality  of   our    long   eNtabltshed' 
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le^'al  stiuulanl  ami  ilotinitiim.  The  wuril  "c-hoap" 
oft<"n  lias  a  flavor  of  (lisparajicmcnt  as  to  intrinau- 
excellence.  All  of  that  iin|)licatioii  should  \w  taken 
out  uf  the  Word,  when,  as  here,  it  refers  jiurely  to 
what  aeerue-s  to  the  thing  by  reason  of  its  plenti- 
ful ness. 

Let  any  one  who  fears  some  wide  departure  in 
the  market  relation  of  silver  money  t<t  giwds,  reflect 
a  iJionient  ujx^n  the  spoiitaiRijus  character  uf  the  forces 
determiuiint  of  its  (piaiility-relation  Uy  products  gen- 
erally. The  eeononiic  man  seeks  the  occujiation  that 
i*  most  renunierative  to  himself.  When,  many  cen- 
turies hence,  if  ever,  the  "  Silver  Sink  "  of  the  Orient 
is  full,  and  when  it  is  still  so  plenty  here  as  that 
412^yra.  of  it  will  buy  only  20  lbs.  of  wheat  or  less, 
/.  e.  wheat  ^3  aTid  upward,  then  will  there  be  but 
little  temptation  for  the  boys  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the  mines.  Automatic  adjustment  constitutes 
the  economic  lianiionies  which  are  at  one  with 
the  divine  order  every  where.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  entire  theory  of  a  Commodity 
money.  If  under  any  pretext  that  automatism  is  to 
be  repudiated,  then  by  all  oilds  it  were  better  to 
adopt  an  intelligently  ref,'ulatcd  flat  money  system. 


:il 
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\i.  .l..iil)t  tlii-lT  wi]!  U-  a  -ivat  in.-misc  <.f  |.ro- 
(lurlit.ii  Ml"  li'illi  UH'tals  ill  tlie  iieiir  t'litiiiT.  All  tin- 
ilnlicjitioiin  point  tlmt  wav ;  l)ut  rarcfiil  stiuloiits  l»o- 
Hi'M'  llic  iiuTcjisiiig  ilomnnd  fur  imtiioy  in  tlir  rapid 
tipi-niiiK  ti'  ii\  ilizatiiiii  of  frroiit  populHtinns  will  hike 
il   III!  ill.  (It  .-1   value  fully  up  t.)  tlmt  of  1873. 

If  I'.Y  frt'f  niiimge.  nmncv  is  (.■heapeiu-d  3(1 ;?  thi-ii 
till'  HKWKfiililc  value  (if  |)ro]>erty  will  be  raised  cnr- 
iH>«poiidiiiKl.V.  will  it  not?  If  tlif  ctTect  stops  tliere 
wlio  i"  Imrt  l\v  it?  Is  it  not  plain  that  siu-ii  ii 
(■liiiiye  Would  lie  accordant  with  the  everlasting; 
I'lplliiew.  if  that  ex<Ti'«a  of  raUie  airrued  to  •' iMiUnr" 
ill  I'oiifteipieiu-e  of  the  surreptitious  Aet.  of  1873.  But 
(.veryliody  knows  it  would  not  stop  there  in  its  ecoii- 
ninii'  eflt'ri.  Il  «oiilil  ])ut  every  wealth-creating  energy 
til  Hrt  utmost  tension,  and  so  would  increase  the  ipianlity 
tif  ai*j*ei*sahle  thinjrs  as  well  as  put  a  higher  np[iriiis- 
iiieiit  on  those  we  have.  This  will  be  <|iiite  ilifferent 
fruin  a  "merely  noiuiiial"  increase  of  wealth.  Thoiijrh 
why  a  valuation  by  n  unit  of  silver,  standing;  true  as 
it  does,  and  constant  as  it  was  in  1873  as  a  valuatt)r. 
mIiouIiI  be  any  more  "meivly  nomiliul"  than  an  apjirais- 
Ulellt  by  ;ri'ld.  it  w.aild  be  .litficuit  to  tell.  I  W(.ulil 
P^tvspectfully     ask    this      eloipient      declainier   ngaiii!*t 
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Ii^jj;is!!itiiiii  tcinliiijj  tn  iloCTcase  tlic  value  iif  iiiniipy — 
How  (ibuut  legislation  to  increiise  it,  ntid  the  destruc- 
tion by  act  of  Congi-ess  tif  a  part  of  the  n-seessable 
value  of  all  existing  property  in  1S73?  Ami  the 
industrial  stagnation  that  followed — has  that  any 
ethical  chanicter?  Civilization  has  paid  dearly  tor 
the  inipusture  of  a  '-Tligh  .Standnrd."  at  the  arrogant 
dictation  nf  the  "British  Pun."  " 

All  this  argument  is  no  disparajrnient  of  gold  a.s 
a  money  metal.  Our  claim  is.  we  want  a  legal  con- 
stilutinn  iif  iiKiney  that  builds  upon  the  autoniatie 
adjustment  of  an  imnioniorial  past,  and  gives  guaranty 
of  normal  relation  to  goods  for  generations  t^i  come. 
That  adjustment  has  always  pntcecded  on  a  valuator 
constituted  on  silver  with  gold  as  a  subordinate  ally — 
an  invaluable  aid.  W'c  want  the  guaranty  of  stability, 
M'hicli  long  ages  of  uses  with  great  nations  will  give,. 
not  one  that  depends  upon  the  niaiiipul;it^)ry  devices 
of  great  tinanciers.  W'v  want  a  money  constitution 
that  will  vindicate  its  excellence  by  unifonnity  of  value 
over  long  periods  of  time,  as  gold,  even  in  conjunction 
with  silver,  has  not.  Not  that  an  absolute  level  through 
the  centuries  is  possible,  but  one  that  binds  the  past, 
jiresent.  and    future    to    an*  approxiinate    constancy  of 
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pricw.  This  i:*  the  ileiiiantl  of  wiciicc.  of  ccjiiMciL'iice 
jind  i>f'  st!itosimiti!*hip,  lifted  out  of  tlie  chtsh  nf  eon- 
teiiiliiig  interests  anil  the  bias  of  cbisses.  This  is 
"(looil  Money,"  a  just  "Measure."  Tliis  is  honest 
e(  I  111  vale  nee.  It  is  an  altogether  seeoiitlary  matter  liow 
gold  and  silver  may  rate  in  the  market  to  each  other. 
No  ikiubt  the  one  under  our  lepil  rating,  that  shall  have 
the  least  purehasing  piiwer  in  the  world's-niarket  will 
be  the  practical  Dollar,  the  Dollar  of  aeeoimt ;  as  it 
will  cert.-iitily  W'  the  ino.>*t  eiiuitablo,  and  its  free  use 
will  surely  bring  the  Other  down  towards  the  ratio  of 
1:10.  Our  wheat  and  other  exports  will  exchange  in 
Europe  for  a.s  much  .'*ilk,  cutlery  or  what-not  under  a  sil- 
ver vahi.-ition  as  under  a  gold  one.  A  prudent  nnni  will 
not  dognmtize  a.-*  to  ipiantities  where  the  factors  are  st» 
involved  and  multifarion.s  as  here,  lait  he  may  a.isert 
the  direction  of  tendency.  Wtill  1  share  with  many 
compet^-nt  students,  the  opinion  that  unlimited  coinjige 
here  will  restore  the  ratio  of  Ui.  Hut  taking  the 
e-xtri-niest  view  of  the  muinjinetallic  alarmist  viz.:  a 
inintinued  ratio  of  1;2()  or  ^5,  it  is  [tlain  that  tlie 
businc-is  of  the  country  will  be  on  a  more  .solid  basis 
nil  silver  than  on  gold.  The  lloyal  Commission  lias 
abundantly    shown  this.       (See    Barlwur's  Xoto  22_). 


Vnhie  Nof  Due  to  One  Factor. 


Tlify  iittirni  wliat  wns  well  km.wTi  hctVuv  .-iml  nil  \\\v 
testimony  cnticurred  in  tin'  n[)i]iiitii  that  Indian  |)riccs 
are  normal  to  the  past.  If  a  premium  on  Goltf  accrues, 
then  will  Knmpean  prices  be  s<i  mucli  jnwer  than  ruirs. 
And  su,  withnut  the  inter\('ntiiin  of  custoni  houses, 
we  shall  be  upon  a  lii^'lier  range  of  prices,  with  this 
additional  advantafje,  thnt  it  will  be  unifonn  in  it^* 
operation  on  all  pnHlucts*.  That  will  Ih>  a  better  mode 
of  raising  prieen  than  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  (■(inibiiii>s 
to  limit  production.  Such  experiments  are  Ijut  tin- 
blind  and  ineffectual  attempts  ti>  retb'c.ss  an  ii|ipressi\  (.■ 
.situation  not  understnod. 

The  romniission  have  deemed  it  important  to 
find  how  much  nf  tin-  ■■change  is  due  to  causes  affecting 
Silver  alone,"  how  much  to  "'causes  affecting  Gold 
alone"  and  the  same  of  goods.  Of  course  they  ffml 
great  improvements  in  the  arts  and  appliances  of  pro- 
duction, hut  fail  til  see  Imw  that  fact  tends  necessarily 
to  appreciate  the  \alue  nf  nmney  i.e.  increase  its  pur- 
chasing power.  (Do  not  forget  tlint  the  value  of  m(iney 
in  its  purc-hasing  pow(»r.)  They  are  charged  also  to 
find  how  much  of  the  (found  or  assumed)  depreciation 
of  silver  is  "(hie  tu  increase  of  supply  ami  how  much 
to  diminution    of   demand,"   and   the  same  as  to  the 
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iihiin-ciiiliiili  iif  ;;<)]il.  if  they  timl  any  a]ii>r<Tiatu>n, 
.Siicli  II  i|iU'st  K'suIk  nowhere  Ijv  their  nietlimln.  It  h«s 
III)  hottnrii.  Iiejfinf*  ami  emls  in  the  houtnlless  void.  The 
«(Uin'  fiiinljiiiH'iila!  viee  runs  tlimufrh  the  entire  repcirt, 
\iz,:  a  fiiiliirc  to  .ipiiri'lu'inl  the  piirelv  relational 
I'luini'-ler  'if  Miiiiidy.  of  .leniaml.  and  tlieir  iieeessary 
jnlnl  Jiii'l  r'o-i)i)eraiit  aetioii  in  every  value-ehanye. 
'l'lii>'  I'liiliii'e  if  Imt  a  phiise  of  their  eleuientnry  error  in 

noiriii'  ftiities.  i.  e.  the  Nature  of  Value. 

[jct  nie  illiij*trate  tlie  futility  nftany  attempt  ;it 
^tmlviri>i  tiie  f*evernl  inonients  of  value-clian^e  apart 
from  their  eonatitiitinj;  relations.  A.  hjw  a  dolhir.  iiut 
wouhl  liave  a  hushel  of  wheat.  B.  \\a»  a  hiwhel  of 
H-lii-at,  liiit  pri'fers  a  duller.  Tlieir  desires  eonie  to 
fi'iiiti""  ill  :i  trade.  Xnw  a  tnide  is  the  eentra)  sidyeet 
matter  "f  economic  .•^(•ienee.  Trade  furnishes  the 
iiiateri;il  tor  it«  analy.ses  and  theories.  Without 
tr'i»li'  tlH-re  can  he  no  VHlue-phenoruena  at  all.  In  the 
et^e  suppost^l,  .seieiieo  says  that  tlie  dollar  (i-arryiiip:  of 
(■(lUrse.  with  it,  hy  iuiplieatioii,  tlie  suljjccti\(' 
(Iwire  element)  constitutes  the  money  supjily  and  the  I 
whetvt  diiiiaiid.  The  Imshcl  is  tlie  wlieat  supply  and 
)1„.  III. III.  \  demand,  eaeli  term  in  the  trade  is.  there- 
^^,  111  i|>i-..cidly  a   supply   and  a  .Icmaiiil  in  relation 
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to  the  other  term,  in  the  same  sense  as  v\vv\ 
ordinary  mercantile  transaction  is  l)oth  a  sale  and  m 
puri'hase  ac(*ording  as  it  is  regarded  from  one  sidi^  or 
the  other,  and  is  vet  one  insoluble  transa(*tion.  Onlv 
a  little  reflection  on  the  interdependent  and  reciprocal 
character  of  these  forces  will  be  required  in  order 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  confining  a  study  of  this 
sort  to  ''causes  affecting  gold  alone"  and  causes 
affecting  wheat  alone — for  the  effect  we  are  in  senrcli 
of,  is  effect  upon  yalue,  and  value  is  always  extrinsic, 
being  the  other  term  in  the  trade. 

A  sociologist  would  make  but  little  headwny  in 
his  study  of  the  psychology  of  marriage,-  by  con- 
fining his  attention  to  the  ''causes  affecting  the  lad 
alone"  and  to  '*  causes  affecting  the  lass  alone",  for 
thev  are  each  to  the  other  the  essential  and  oi)er- 
ative  cause,  nuirriageward. 

Considered  as  a  question  between  the  two  medals 
alone,  and  out  of  relation  to  all  other  econoiyic  quanti- 
ties, /.  e.  considering  the  change  in  their  markc^t  re- 
lation simply,  a  competent  intelligence  would  say  nt 
once,  that  if  a  former  market  e(|ui valence  of  15^:1  liad 
now  l)ec(une  one  of  31:1,  the  extraction  of  moonshine^ 
from   cucumbers  would  be    a   resj)ectjible  and   nMiiini- 
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>w4«mt»y  w  iW  frith  ^■Mwiw  «rf  if».  Abtj 
^0tf  tm^  U»  irfl  Ibcm  thai  tW  c^aAer  Mty*«J  ■ 
'ffMVMwf  r«J«P-  t4  nf  mmJ  M  halTol  ralar  «f  tW 
f^Wr;  miwl  iW  tpntuim  am  to  tbr  oasn  of  svrli  a 
*imtttef  mm€  hurf  ia  k,  mad  foUovi^  At  "dme  b>" — 
W^*'  *f«*  w«rrli»  than  <l«{rrv«nattoB  and  a{if«<ectatk>D — if 
lUf  JlV|Uir»T  w>Mil«l  (^  nvM  fnxn  tbr  rluree  of  un> 
(*#<li(f.  T»»  fn»k*-  anr  ralmM**  iimpras  is  that  ST«- 
ml  w>«rf4i  wr  ma»t  h*\*-  i^tme  lliinl  mt^mitnic-  iioantitr 
tumfti^  m»  M  "NtanfUrrl"  frrr  thnt  .tperifll  on-a.-'iMii.  It 
»  tiftpn^  1j>  W  fspectni  thai  Hpt  Majrsty  wtiakl 
f  ariT  'AhfT  than  a  purely  insular  riew  of  it.  ami 
K'fitly  the  Itritiiih  Pound,  whirh  is  ;«imply  n 
Unil  "f  (("I'l.  Infaiii/-  the  ftlamlanl  for UicC»>luuii.-«j*i"n. 
WVII,  wlist  rthouM  have  l»wn  ihe  atTi|>in-  in  ile.  ^ 
n'tutt  wliifli  of  tlic  iwo  nu'tals  h:i<l  Un-n  iiU!<l»chaviii| 
niiM'  ihr-  (■liniii.i'?    Why,  i-l«irly.  wmte  other  prrKluH 
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Or,  rcinsidering  that  they  are  both  money  iiu'tal;*  nii<l 
in  that — their  chief  use — they  'ftmul  nver  !ij;aiiist «// other 
purchasahle  things — unlct^s  some  one  fairly  repre^-n- 
tiitive  prndui't  can  lie  found,  tlien  a  cuniposite  coni- 
niodity  unit  must  he  got.  Such  units  are  the  Imsis  of 
tlie  wo-calU'd  "  Index  numl)erM  "  of  market  statisticians, 
and  they  are  many  and  variously  constituted ;  any  of 
'them  are  sufficiently  accurate  fi>r  the  jjeneral  purpose. 
So  far  as  my  own  reading  ^oo»,  I  do  not  hesltatt?  to 
give  precedence  Ut  that  devised  by  W.  M.  Grosvenor, 
diagrainatized  in  the  rnngreasional  Htyoril  for  April  15, 
1880.  The  use  of  such  an  index  numl)er  or  eomjMwito 
connnodity  unit  is  to  get  the  changes  in  the  market 
relati(ui  of  money  to  goods,  not  to  each  one  in  partieu- 
lar,  but  to  them  in  the  ajigregate.  They  all  tell 
substantially  the  same  story,  viz.:  a  fall  of  ahoitt  30% 
of  aggregat*-  jirices,  /.  e.  an  appreciation  of  alK)ut  43% 
of  gidd  money,  whereas  the  market  relation  of  g(H)ds  to 
silver  has  not  matorially  changed.  Hlierefore  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  but  for  the  Blind,  liullish. 
Bigotry  of  the  British  Pound  would  liave  been  that 
monometallic  money  is  responsible  for  the  "  fall  of 
silver"  and  the  hiw  prices. 

The  amount  of  labor  rci|uired   to  produ«-{'  a   unit 
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*4  nmimiAiXw*.  nt  w~«np  prpvinus  |ierii»d.  »»  n>ni|iare<l 
lit  what  tbf  satnr  lalmr  will  |inMlare  iviw  b*  n  n'mtos 
rriti-rinn  rtf  atnnant  tA  va|Qi<-t4ian^  in  in*'wv  nr 
atiythins  A*e:  )je(:aa.<M^  s  ittU|mL  xtaii-th.  unskilletL 
ialmr  unit,  unaiili^il  liv  tnAL'hinenr.  h»B  no  ilednnMc 
4|naiittty-4-<>in|mri--w>n  for  any  poriMee  nf  Ei-))n«niit-^ 
with  a  L-ilmr  unit  <»f  an  int<'IH<ri*nt.  free,  .■'kiMe<l 
ii|M>nilivc.  f>4|iii|i|M>)l  with  ni<Hli>rn  t-nmitniizin;;  :i|»{>Il- 
anii-s.  Any  s*Tvifttihle  iiiniiwrisiin  miis't  be  l»elw»fii 
the  now  nnti  the  then  of  thr  mitne  thine.  Xot  a  unit  ))f 
itkill.  of  ^rain.  nf  priratidn.  ('mlurawe  t»r  ttf  serrire. — 
if  Aurh  uniti*  <^hj1(I  l>e  <lefine<I  in  roKiMvt  of.  or  on  the 
Itattjjt  of  time.  inteni«ity  or  <lipnity.-lmt  a  unit  fif 
(h-Hnit4>  |>r<><liiet^  whoiie  ijuallty  ha-n  antler^iue  no 
iii;iterial  chanfrc  niiijit  ^inntitnte  the  Hiilijeel  tiiutter  of 
i<Ui-h  ;i  eoin|Kiri?uiri.  The  MetaK  LuiiiIkT.  Mr-al,  the 
<'ereiilM.  Kiil>rir--.St.H|>l('jt.  etc..  mfp  ah>ne  comiH-ti-nt  to 
!*|»e«k  here. 

The  invenlifnition  into  the  Chum-s  nf  V»hi(M-hnn;n' 
in  n  fiMirn  ermnd,  where  the  r«tu<h<nt  is  igiinnml  of 
Kntrioniic  .Statiew  nnti  i-lenienlary  definitions.  If  bo 
Ftil|i|>oM*i<  thiit  ehnn;;e8  in  a  .^oniethln^  (value)  whieh  i;* 
fH!teiitinlly  n  Itatirt,  ean  1k>  prrttftalily  !<tiulii>il  n*  to  the 
cHUHfji  of  it    hy  eoiitininjr  tlie  attention   to  one  factor 
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nloiii'.  anil  iinjcwils  iipuii  tlu>  incinnin'tciit  asnuniptiiiii 
Hint  tlie  rutin  nf  niu'  ffii-tin"  iiuij  ^n  kiting  all  the  way 
from  the  iiiuUr  tii  tlie  zenith,  wliih^  the  ratio  of  the 
(ither  factor  remains  uiiiimveil.  he  will  very  likely 
come  to  the  .same  i-oiicliisiim  ;is  the  Cnminissinii  li:is. 
at  §9!)  Part  II. 

"  We  miiy  siiininHri/«  oiir  conclusions  upon  thii^  part  of  llif  cme 
OS  follows :  We  think  thnt  the  fall  in  prices  of  comiuiHlities  may  be 
in  part  <lue  tn  iiu  appreciation  of  gold,  liut  tn  what  extent  this  has 
affected  prices  wv  think  il  iiiip>i.s.-4ible  lu  ilelerniiuo  with  any  iipprouch 
to  acuiimcy. 

•'May  !)e  in  |)art  due!"  ■•  IiniiosMiMe  to  deter- 
mine" imleed!  Well,  we  .ihoiihl  think  so!  Uihiti  the 
itjiiestion  as^  to  whether  the  iipright  ilifitance  lietweeii  the 

I'^nves  anil  sidewalk  iw  due  to  the  sidewalk  hein^  sn  niiieh 

^beluw    the    eaves,    nr    the    eaves   so    mueh    al»n  e    the 
sidewalk,  we    think    "it  may  lie  iti    part    due   tn  tin-" 

^eavea  lieing  alwive  the  sidewalk.  Imt  tn    what  extent. 

e/c — It    put;*   a   great  strain  upon   one's   rnurt<.'sy    to 

refrain  from  charneteri/iiifi;  sueh  twaddle  as  it  de.serves. 

A  very  jiertinent  line  of  inquiry  wnuld  liave  been 

this: — havinjj  found  a  jrreat  inerea.*e  in  the  (|Uantity  nf 

H^PHkU,  which  if  one  (objective)  factor  nf  the  rate  which 
riee  is.  to  si-e  whether  the  causes  of  that  increarie  were 
fa  transient  or  [termanent  eliara<-ter  and  were  likely  to 
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I'diitiiuii'.  Iljiviiij;  t'niind  IIS  tlicv  iniLst  the  affirma- 
tive i.f  thiit  |)..iiit.  t<t-nit,  that  the  floods-factor  Itoth 
<m  its  objective,  or  (|iiatitity,  side  anil  on  it»  8ul»- 
jcrtive,  or  noed-and-ilesire  side,  are  pornmnently 
im-rcaBiniK.  the  inerease  had  eome  to  stay,  as  (-onstant 
cnmlitioiis.  over  which  government  had  no  eontrol, 
there  wouhl  he  nothing  more  to  he  said  alMiut  them 
and  tliey  eouhl  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
money  faetur.  As  to  that  tact4»r.  they  niuat  quiekly 
have  founil  tliat  the  need  and  desire  tor  money  wejs  in- 
ereasini;,  liut  tliat  upon  a  single  metal,  money  had 
falU'n  out  of  normal  nnd  henefieent  relation  to  gnixis 
generally  as  well  as  to  silver.  Its  swapjting  rate  with 
goods  has  been  enhanced  alxmt  43  %  ami  as 
the  lessening  of  g(Mids  eouhl  not  lie  thought  of  as 
either  desirable  or  praetieable,  oidy  one  thing  re- 
mained, that  was  t4i  increase  the  money  volume.  But  st» 
trammelled  up  were  they  with  the  |)r('conception  tliat  the 
I'oninl  is  an  infallible  gnide.  or  that  if  it  erred,  it  would 
1  the  <Teditor's  side,  that  they  could  not  find 
anything  \^^  do  or  rerotnmend  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Ailmitting  as  [  gladly,  nay.  proudly.  <Io,  all  that 
enn  bi'  claimed  for  le!*.tened  cost  of  production.  I  still 
insist    that  that    is    no   JuHtitieation    of  the    inrrease 
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(if  the  pur(;haaing  power  of  immey.  Nut  out' 
jot  of  that  increase  belongs  to  ••  iJollur. "  Enough,  if  it 
will  buy  aa  muf;h  of  useful  tilings  as  it  did  before 
these  inventions.  All  the  increased  ettieieney  they 
have  given  belong?,  nut  to  money,  but  to  the  labor  and 
enterprise  giving  the  inerease.  A  money  that  absorbs 
into  its  maw,  If  not  all.  then  a  large  piirt  of  that  in- 
crease is  the  guilty  eausc  of  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  our  rapidly  inereasing  wealth. 

The   industrial   strain   is   not  prt)per]y  a    contest 

between  the  rich  and  the  [Mwir,  the  debtor  aTul  creditor, 

the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  or  either  of  tliem  and 

the  enterpriser,  nnr  employer  and  employee.     It  only 

seems  so.  aiul  may  take  that  form  just  as  a  diseased 

condition  of  the  Ijody  will  break  out  at  an  old  hurt  or 

accidental  scratch  or  strain.     It  is  a  contest  between 

one  form  of  investment  and    another    form:     rather 

it  is  a  mal-adjustment,  a  dislocation  of  proper  relation 

of  money  t*.)   goods.      It  is  a  difficulty  caused  by  the 

-Jegal   imjiartation  to  money,   of   something  that   dis- 

|([ualitie.s  it  for  its  supreme  function  of  valuator,  and 

l-Diakes  it  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  investment. 

limparting  to  it  the  [)ower   of  increase   different   from 

Ithe    legitimate   one     of    interest-drawing;    so    tliat    it 
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Mfiiiw  t(i  innvawc  in  iiUcTiess  at  the  exiioiiso  of  I'wry 
■  illicr  I'liriii  nf  iuMpcrty.  Xot  tlic  ciiliaiii-fd  himk-ii  of 
ilchi,  |)iililic  arnl  iirivatr. — tlioiijrli  tlint  is  fnir  jmiiiiid 
uf  ciiiiidiiiiit,  Imt  nut  that  i-lilpfly.  !t  is  bec-aiwe  an 
fi|p|)r('ciHtiiip:  iiiom'v  is  «  |il(>thitric,  a  shifr<riMli  intiney, 
rcfiwiiif;  tii  function  in  tin-  ln'iu'lii'i'nt  use  of  eqiiitahlo 
tranjtfer  ami  rc-transfor  uf  «p)u(ls,  but  instt'«(I  aceum- 
inulating  in  the  centers  of  trmie.  condenuieil  to  a  h»w 
int*'ri*wt,  liecttnae  to  Iphv  is  to  "luse  money."  This 
appreciation  if  not  in  fact  a  positive  grtin  to  the 
numcycd  man  hitiisclf,  for  he  is  only  saviiij;  himself  from 
hiss,  if  there  is  to  lie  nn  tnriiiii<;  point,  so  he  can 
realize  his  seemini,'  jjaitis  h\  huyiiijLr.  The  h'u'al  c-on- 
stitulion  of  money  is  rcspunsiltli-.  not  lie  who  (^l.c^^  tin- 
Ix'Ht  he  can  tn  save  himself  from  hws. 

Honds  (Irawinjj  only  4%,  conimandinfr  2.'j% 
premium,  tells  the  same  melancholy  tale  uf  the  un- 
protitalilcncss  of  cajntal  in  productive  enterjirises. 
In  H  rapidly  cxpandiii;,'  coniilry  like  ours,  under 
healthy  monetary  conditions  H%  would  not  he  a  hi^h " 
interest.  Under  such  conditions  holders  would  jjhuily 
surrcntler  their  IhiuiIs  at  their  face  \alne. 

By  this  time  it  will  have  become  apparent  to  the 
attentive  rwuler  that,  a»  stated  in  the  outset,  a 
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iippn'lioii.siim  (if  till'  luiture  nf  \  ahu-,  |jri'|H'tuatt'd  liy 
cnule  iiiul  unclear  languHge  liars  tho  wav  tn  tin' 
wlutiun.  Failure  thort;  makos  all  UisiHissimi  «if  the 
muses  of  value-change  itmJitlesM.  This  incnmpetencc 
will  be  mure  aj)]i»rent  liy  the  clmracter  <if  the  current 
objections  tu  free  coinage. 

A  foremost  and  inuch-siieakiiig  laihlieist  has  jjune 
tu  great  pains  to  show  that  cotton,  tea.  wheat,  etc.,  are 
produced  and  marketed  more  cheaply  than  formerly 
and  that  tliat  i.-*  the  reason  why  prices  have  fallen,  and 
therefore  ap)ireciatiou  of  m<iticy  x^  not  the  crtiMC  of  it. 
No  intelligent  pers<in  could  perpetrate  the  folly  of 
ehiimiiig  that  njipreeiation  has  canseil  it.  All  any 
one  from  this  side  ever  pretended  is  that  from  your 
own  showing  money  /kin  greatly  appreciated,  and  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  the  experiment  of  nioniHiietallisin 
has  proved  a  dismal  failure.  \A'e  claim  also  that  the 
guilty  atiise  of  this  great  tall  of  prices  is,  in  a  {lerteirtly 
liroper  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  niiisf.  tu» 
giving  the  conditions  that  made  it  possible — tiie  Act  of 
1873.  But  for  that  Act  our  money  couhl  not  have 
broken  Io(we  from  silver,  if  your  tailor  assures  yon  that 
your  discomfort  is  not  caused  by  any  change  in  the  tit 
uf  your    coat,    but    is    owing   tu   the  tit  of  vour  bodv 


J 
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Iiiiviiig  clmiifit-vl.  «ml  slitmhl  launch  into  an  Hiiiitoinical 
and  (Uetiiry  disiiuwition  tt)  pnivc  it,  all  as  a  juwtitica- 
liori  <tf  liin  refusal  to  iriake  any  change  in  the  i-oat,  he 
wiiuld  parallel  the  wiiiiloni  iif  this  puhlieist.  But  with 
vitur  tailor  you  wouUI  prolmbly  with  some  inijmtienee 
and  sarcasm,  tell  him  he  hail  better  extraet  the  "fit" 
out  of  the  eoat,  and  lay  it  away  as  a  fixed  unit  of  fit 
measurement,  and  ti'st  all  cdats  by  it  in  respect  t<i 
their  fitness,  and  giving  him  further  "particular  fits" 
for  his  cn)tchety  fittiness.  go  to  snnie  other  tailor  who 
had  notions  adapted  to  tlie  situation,  and  get  slleh 
changes  made  in  your  loat  as  would  make  it  suitable 
for  its  utfice. 

Another  suggests  that  if  ap]ireciation  of  money  (we 
must  help  him  out,  for  uiaybe  he  means  iusutticiency 
of  money)  had  caused  the  fall  of  prices,  then  would 
there  be  an  exactly  parallel  fall  in  all  iHimmodities 
alike;  whereas  a  few  special  pro<luets  have  actually 
risen  iti  price: — as  though  there  must  of  necessity  be 
an  uni'lianging  market  rel.-ition  among  the  different 
products  under  an  appreciating,  any  uu)re  than  a  inm- 
appreciating  money.  IJy  his  mode  of  argument  one 
ctadd  iiii|ieach  the  doctor's  attribution  of  a  pre\^iiling 
low  health  in  a  certain  district  to — perhaps — a  malarial 
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ntinusiilu're,  liy  instaniii 
I'rinjt  fiiiiii  tlie  uieaslo! 
nilnistious  than  ever. 

Another  hn?-  rijihered  nut  the  t-aiiso  of  the  fall  i»f 
silver  to  the  fact  that  at  tlie  height  of  productivitv  of 
the  Conmtoek  lode  it  cost  only  15  ds.  to  raise  an  oz.  of  it. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  lifted  with  every  dolhirs' 
Worth  of  silver  about  a  dollars'  worth  of  gold,  then  that 
ought  to  have  lowered  gold,  too,  ought  it  not  ?  I  witnder 
how  iiiueh  it  cost  to  rai.se  that  thousand-dollar  gold 
nugget  found  at  Dowiieysville? 

I  must  not  forget  Wall  StreetV  uliic[uitious  and 
ever-present  Widow.  H<'r  Hank  Deposit— not  much — 
hut  tier  little  all.  the  result  of  her  self-denying  thrift 
and  industry ,-it  would  lie  (rruel  to  cheaijen  her  dollars- 
Well,  the  bimetallic  heart  is  not  unnuiidful  of  her  ease, 
anil  takes  the  liberty  of  whispering  this  in  her  ear: 
Your  banker  is  no  doubt  entirely  trustworthy.  His 
advice  to  you  any  time  tliese  last  fifteen  years,  that 
your  little  estate  was  better  in  money  drawing  a  low 
4%  than  in  any  other  form  practieable  for  you,  is  as 
wise  and  prudent  as  it  is  uiique.st  ion  ably  sincere.  It  is 
very  true  th;it  the  p<)licy  we  urge  will  cheapen  y'lur 
dollara.      They  will  not  go  so  far  in  the  real  estate,  dry 


liiifutHlUxui  n»d  thv  }{oi/al  far 


trnods  ur  gnH\'ry  iruirket.  /.  r.  ;ill  \}v\rv»  will  rise.  Wo 
niliiiit  that.  We  affirin  that.  W'u  i-hainpiua  it  niiii 
ininidf  it  jii*  a  universal  beiieticence.  Your  (ii<Ilare 
are  nnw  "  appreciated,"  are  wiirtli  mure  by,  say  41)%, 
timn  they  were  in  1873.  and  tliaii  they  will  Ix?  under 
free  fiiiiiajre.  IJut  huw  are  you  ffciiiig  tn  realize  upon 
that  appreeiation  ?  Ik  it  nut  a  delusive  ^mn'?  You 
can  never  harvest  tliat  inerea.so  but  by  Aw//?'«y,  and  mit 
liy  liuyinji,  ivxcept  a**  priee;*  rise  after  ytiu  have  cimvi-rted 
Vdiir  nninoy  into  prnporty.  Su  with  a  pr(i.s|K'ct  of  a 
bimetallic  rise  (if  |)riees.  y<m  have  a  elunicc  to 
rt'idiw  the  "make"  of  tliat  corner.  Itutvour  Hanker, 
interijrvting  your  nwn  tV'elinfi,  may  tell  you  with  your  iu- 
exiierienee  in  umnajrinjr  property  and  with  the  decrepi- 
tude ofaife  cotiiinf:  on.  money  in  Itaiik  on  interest  h  la'ttt'r 
for  you.  We  say  anieii,  IJut  in  this  countrv'  yuur 
nnmey  oujrlit  to  yield  \-«u  .it  least  6%,  and  will  e«!*ily 
do  HO  when  risiitiLT  prices  stimulate  buxinens;  and  your 
increaneii  iiieonu'  will  ;ri>  lartlnT  then  than  your. present 
one  docs  now.  He.sides  you  will  have  the  very  noble, 
if  not  entirely  "  buKinesslike"  satisfaction  of  swing 
your  neijxhbor's  acR>9,  homestead,  shop  and  mill  riw. 
say  25%,  in  solid  realized  lalue.  and  every  pntduct  of 
hit*  toil   1)0   in    hrisk   demaiul   at    corre8]K»iiiliii]tcly  in- 
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creased  prices.  In  reply  to  all  of  which  the  \)i)ov 
monometallic  financier  will  shake  his  jmzzled  head  and 
express  a  sage  doubt  about  there  being  any  impro\  ce- 
ment of  prices  at  all,  though  he  is  very  sure  dollars 
will  he  much  cheaper.  The  poor,  ecronomic  imbecility  ! 
And  his  name  is  Legion ! ! 

Another  says  that  the  volume  of  metallic  monov 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  regulating  prices,  for  pajxT 
and  other  credit  devices  do  about  all  the  work.  Of 
course  that  is  insincerity  pure 'and  simple,  for  he  is 
the  same  fellow  who  shouted  himself  hoarse  in  \m)V- 
traying  the  tinancial  calamities  sure  to  come  wIkmi 
gold  should  begin  to  go  abroad,  as  he  predicated  betwe(»n 
winks  that  it  soon  would.  These  are  fair  specinuMis 
of  their  arguments, — fair  specimens  did  I  say  ?  tlu\v 
are  the  most  conspiiuious  and  oft-repeated  ones. 
Thev  are  all  (*haracterized  bv  si)eci()usness,  insincerity 
and  imbecility,  coml)ined  in  varying  i)n)]M>rtions,  and  I 
must  not  waste  valuable  tinu*  by  further  referenct^ 
to  them. 

There  is  nothinir  left  then  for  discussion  but  the 
mode  of  coming  to  it,  so  as  to  avoid  scare  or  shock  to 
the  alarmists.      Well,   Mr.    W  arner's  scIkmiic   (>f  imv- 
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iii^  rill  till-  silver  offered  st  ninrket  [irire.  prtvinjj  for  it 
in  (vrtitieates.  till  the  market  rwliii  of  Hi  Is  retielu-d. 
tlion  free  euinage  on  ]>rivate  aei-nunt  to  IkiIIi  metals 
alike  will  <lii  it.  Tliis  srlienie  has  the  merit  of  frivinjr 
the  treasury  the  iM-netit  of  the  (cmiKirary  ilifferenee, 
and  it  will  prevent  those  wiekotl  "Silver  Kinjrs " 
from  iiiakini;  anything.'  on  the  rise  of  silver. 

TImt  emwning  eeonomie  hliMuter  of  the  ajres.  hy 
tleprertsinj;  priee».  destroys  the  tiniities  of  eontraets. 
erip|iles  the  Tiia<-liiiiery  of  distrilmtion.  provokes 
strife  Itetweeti  ea|iitnl  and  lal)or  and  wasteful  and 
blind  methods  of  redress,  dis<'<iurages  enterjirise, 
leaseni*  pnttits  of  eapital.  enfun-cs  idleness  and  priva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  is  hostile  to  all  wealth- 
producing  aetivity. 

I  am  not  painting  a  pieture.  I  am  expounding  a 
law  !ind  pointinfi  a  tendency,  I  am  no  eroaker,  I 
helii'Ve  this  tin'  hcst  af^^e  industrially  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  very  ]MM)rest  have  a  vastly  better  chanee 
of  life  than  the  eorrespnnrlinf;  ela.sses  harl  100  or  even 
on  veal's  ago.  Jt  is  not  true  that  the  rieh  are  jTrowinp; 
rioluT  ami  the  |M>or  poorer,  only  in  the  sdine  sense  as 
the    difference    lielweeii     the     educated      and   the     UU- 
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educated  is  also  growing  wider.  Differentiation  on 
all  conceivable  lines  is  of  the  essence  of  Civilization. 
It  is  incident  to  all  progress  that  the  forward  nioA  o- 
ment  should  he  at  unequal  rates  in  different  parts  of 
the  moving  mass.  Nor  do  I  bate  one  jot  of  heart  and 
hope  of  our  country's  destined  primacy  in  commerce, 
wealth,  arts  and  all  the  conditions  of  greatness  and 
social  well-being.  The  exhaustless  resources  of  our 
soil  and  mines,  our  courage  and  aptitude  to  new 
situations  and  conditions,  all  conspire  to  give  us  an 
unparalleled  increase  of  the  common  wealth.  It 
only  remains  to  repair  the  wrong  of  1873,  and  so  to 

restore  to  health  and  equity    all   our    industrial    re- 
lations. 
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ARGUMENT    FOR  APPELLANT, 


The  counsel  for  appellant  does  not  design  to  introduce  po- 
litical parties  into  the  discussion  of  questions  of  law  before  a 
Court  of  Justice,  nor  to  expend  time  in  arguing  that  true  loy- 
alty requires  us  to  insist  upon  confining  Congress  within  its 
constitutional  limits. 

He  proposes  simply  to  demonstrate  that  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  is  still  recognized,  by  this  Court  at  least, 
as  the  organic  law  and  the  controlling  guide,  Congress  has  no 
power  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  private  debts, 


and  that  tho  exercise  of  such  a  power  coalJ  never  liave  been 
designed,  for  tho  reason  ibat  it  is  utterly  futile  for  good,  and 
ia  both  an  unmingled  curse  to  the  people  and  an  absolute  in- 
jury lo  the  Government  itself. 

We  arc  not  addressing  ourselves  to  a  political  primary 
meeting,  nor  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  jury,  but  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  State  which  is  one  day  to  be  a  mighty  em- 
pire— a  Court  honored  with  the  public  respect  and  confidence 
and  engaged  in  establishing  the  foundatioiiH  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  such  a  tribunal,  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities,  will  either  be  in6uenced  by  the  shallow  nou- 
Bense  which  attempts  to  connect  loyalty  to  the  Government 
with  Ihia  wretched  legal  leader  scheme  of  timince,  or  will 
shrink  with  uumanly  timidity  from  the  discharge  of  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  undertaken 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  official  oaths. 

No  argument  i^  needed  to  enfo.ee  or  {llu.strate  ihc  vital  im- 
portance, under  our  political  system,  of  coafiiiiiig  legislative 
bodies  within  their  constitutional  sphere.  Upon  this  tho  very 
existence  of  the  system  depends,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  most , 
if  not  all  of  tho  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions, 
(judging  from  our  national  experience  thus  far),  proceeds  from 
the  lack  of  sound  judgment,  ol  intolligeiice  and  integrity,  ap- 
parent in  our  legislative  bodies- 

Hence,  the  results  of  experience  in  this  country  have  been 

to  add,  one  after  aoother,  lo  the  checks  and  limits  which  ihu 

people  have  found  it  necessary  to  imposo  upon  the  power  of 

legialaiures.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  to 

ouu  who  will_recall  Lbo  history  of  State  and  national  legi»- 


lation  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  will  glance  over  the 
Tolunies  of  statutes  annually  and  biennially  furnished  to  tlie 
people  by  their  repreeenlatises. 

The  public  mind  waa  never  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  these 
truths  as  now,  and  never  so  entirely  pervaded  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  upon  the  judiciary  alone  we  are  to  rely  to 
restrain  legiBlatire  bodies  from  trampling  under  foot  every 
wise  provision  of  the  organic  law  designed  to  secure  personal 
rights  or  private  property,  and  ensure  economy  and  honesty 
in  the  admiaistratiou  of  public  affairs. 

Hence,  the  pressing  necessity  that  the  duty  of  declaring  void 
unconstitutional  enactments  should  be  firmly  asserted  and  fear- 
lessly exercised  by  the  Judiciary  whenever  an  occasion  arises. 

It  is  a  most  beneficent  power  and  a  Kacred  trust  appertain- 
ing to  the  judicial  office.  If  Courts  are  wanting  in  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  the  balance-wheel  of  the  system  is  gone,  and 
a  violent  convulsion  impends  from  that  hour, 

"  There  is  no  liberty,"  says  Monteaquien,  "  if  the  power  of 
"  judging  be  not  separated  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
"  powers.    Of  the  three  powers,  the  judiciary  is  nest  tonoth- 
I  "  ing  " — that  is,  nothing  for  injury  or  aggression,  bat  every- 

B  thing  for  defence  and  protection. 

I  In  a  monarchy  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism  of 

H  the  prince  ;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  ej^celtent  barrier  to 

I  the  encroachments  of  the  representative  body — the  citadel  of 

■  public  justice  and  public  security, — FedeT(tlisl,  JVo.  78. 

I  In  the  same  number  of  the  Feikra}k(,  Mr.  Hamilton  lays 

■  down  the  propositions  as  undisputed,  that  "  the  complete  in- 
H  "  dependence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in 
H^  "  a  limited  constitution,  which  contains  exceptions  to  the  le- 


gislativc  authority  ;  that  such  exceptions  can  bo  preserved 
in  practice  only  ibroiigh  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  jiirtice, 
who8e  duty  it  must  bo  to  declare  acts  contrary  to  tlie  Con- 
stitution void  ;  and  that,  without  this,  all  the  reservations 
of  particular  rights  or  privileges  vfould  amount  to  nothing  ; 
that  the  independence  of  the  judges  ix  equally  requisite  to 
guard  tUe  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals  from 
the  effects  of  thoae  ill-humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men,  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunctures,  sometimee 
"  diseeminates  among  the  people  themselves,  and  which,  though 
they  speedily  give  place  to  better  information  aud  more  de- 
liberate reflection,  have  a  tendency  in  tlie  meantime  to  oc- 
casion dangerous  innovations  in  the  government  and  sprinus 
oppressions  of  the  minor  part  in  the  community." 
M.  de  Tocqneviile  expresHCs  the  opinion  that  the  tyranny  of 
majorities,  driving  minoriliGs  to  desperation,  threatens  more 
danger  to  our  free  institutions  than  any  other  cause,  and  he 
declares  that  the  power  vested  in  the  American  Courts  of 
pronouncing  a  statute  unconstitutional  forms  one  of  the  most 
powerful  barriers  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
(Democraq/  in  AmfrSca,  part  1.  chaps,  vi.  and  xv.J 

The  vital  necessity  of  this  power,  and  of  its  faithful  and  in- 
dependent exercise,  is  also  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his 
Commentaries  (vol.  1,  p.  450,  etc.).  where,  after  explaining 
the  absolute  need  of  some  power  to  conKne  the  legislative  ma- 
jority within  constitutional  limits,  and  protect  every  part  of 
the  government  and  every  member  of  the  community  from  un- 
due and  destructive  innovations  upon  their  chartered  rights, 
he  soya  :  "  it  has  accordingly  become  a  settled  principle  that 
"  it  irt  the  right  and  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  declare  null  and 
"  void  every  act  of  the  legislature  In  conflict  with  any  provi- 


"~siotL  of  tlie  cotistitution."  He  asserts  also  that  it  is  col 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  but  of  English  wrilera,  that 
tlic  great  danfTCr  to  free  instilatioos  in  this  country  rests  in 
tlie  tyranny  of  legislative  majorities,  and  adds  his  own  judg- 
ment, that,  if  there  were  no  check  upon  such  tyranny,  the  pros- 
pect Lefore  us  would  be  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

"If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed," 
Bays  the  same  author  quoted  by  Judge  Kent,  "  that  event  may 
"  be  attributed  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority,  which  may, 
"  at  some  future  time,  urge  the  minority  to  desperation,  and 
"  oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force," 

The  pame  idea  is  elaborated  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  .51st 
number  of  the  Federalist,  and  Mr.  JefferHOU  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  the  executive  power  was  not  the  only,  perhaps 
not  even  the  principal,  object  of  hifi  solicitude,  but  that  the 
lyrauny  of  the  Legislature  was  really  the  danger  most  to  be 
dreaded,  and  woald  continue  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

One  reason,  among' others,  why  the  tyranny  of  a  legislative 
majority  is  the  more  dangerous  is,  that  the  very  number  de- 
stroys all  sense  of  individual  guilt  or  responsibility. 

The  importance  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
Judiciary,  in  this  respect,  has  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Courts,  in  cases  which  are  too  numer- 
ous u>  admit  of  citation,  and  too  familiar  to  the  profession  to 
require  it. 

One  of  the  most  coucise  and  forcible  expositions  of  the  sub- 
ject is  given  by  Chief  Justice  Le  Qrand,  in  the  case  of  Balti- 
more vs.  State,  15th  Maryland,  p.  4TII-1,  and  another  by  Chief 
Justice  Kent,  in  Dash  vs.  Van  Kluek,  7lli  Johnson,  p.  aOS- 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  tlic  latter  case,  says  :  "The  power 
*'  that  makes,  is  not  the  power  to  construe  a  law.    It  is  a  well 


"  settled  axiom  timt  the  union  ol'  lliese  two  powers  is  ivraiiny. 
i*  TheorisW  and  practical  statesmen  concur  in  this  opinion." 

The  duty  of  Courts,  iu  the  interpretation  of  constitutional 
irOTisions,  and  applying  this  test  to  llie  vaiiiiily  of  etntutcs, 
Mnnot  be  better  eiprcKaed  than  in  the  admirable  language  of 
Judge  Bronson,  quoted  in  the  ca.-;e  of  Perry  vt.  Washburn  : — 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  inconvenience  will  resnit  from 
(bllowing  the  ConBtttulion  as  it  is  written,  but  that  considera- 
I  have  no  weight  with  mo.  It  13  not  for  us,  but  for 
Fihose  who  made  the  instrument,  to  supply  its  defects.  If  the 
Legislature  or  the  Courts  may  take  that  office  upon  tliem- 
selves,  or  if,  under  color  of  construction,  or  any  other  fpecioua 
jjround,  they  may  depart  from  that  which  is  plainly  declared, 
■the  people  may  well  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  set  a  bonud- 
Mry  to  the  powers  of  the  government. 

'  Written  Goustitutions  will  be  worse  than  useless. 

'  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  success  of  free  institutions  de- 
lends  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  fundamental  law,  I  have 
^ever  yielded  to  coneideralions  of  expediency  in  expound- 
ing it. 
"  There  is  always  some  plausible  reason  for  the  latitndir  | 
'  narian  constructions  which  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  power — some  evil  to  be  avoided,  or  some  good  to 
be  attained,  by  pushing  the  powers  of  the  government  beyond 
their  legitimate  boundary.  It  is  by  yielding  to  such  influen- 
i  that  Constitutions  are  gradually  undermined  and  finally 
jjBTerthrowu.  My  rule  has  ever  been  to  follow  the  fundaraen- 
hi  law,  as  it  is  writtcu,  regardless  of  consequences.  If  the 
kw  does  not  work  well,  the  people  can  amend  it,  and  ineon- 
■  can  ba  borne  long  enough  to  await  that  process. 


"  But,  if  the  Legislature  or  the  Courts  unilertake  to  cure 
defects  by  forced  and  unnatural  constructions,  they  inflict  a 
wound  upon  the  Conatitution  which  nothing  can  heal," 

"  One  step  taken  by  the  LegiBlaturo  or  the  Judiciary  in 
enlarging  iho  powers  of  the  Government,  opens  ihe  doors  for 
another,  which  will  be  sure  to  follow ;  and  so  the  process 
goes  on,  until  all  respect  for  the  fundamental  law  is  lost,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Government  are  just  what  those  in  authority 
please  to  call  them.''  Oakley  mk  Aspinwall,  3d  Comstock,  p. 
668. 

An  instance  of  judicial  tergiversation,  the  more  conspicu- 
ous from  its  contrast  with  the  high  character  maintained  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Courts  in  general,  will  bo  referred  to 
before  closing  this  argument. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  duty  of  declaring  void 
uncoiistitutiooal  enactments,  for  there  can  be  no  controversy 
OQ  the  subject.  It  is  one  which  this  Court  has  promptly 
exercised  on  more  than  one  occasion.  As  the  tendency  now, 
however,  is  to  dispute  self-evident  truths,  and  assert  paradox- 
ical propositions,  we  take  this  as  a  starting  point  upon  which 
the  counsel  for  appellant  and  respondent  agree. 


The  facts  of  this  case  are  simple  :  The  action  is  brought  to 
recover  $4.50  rent ;  the  defence  admits  the  debt,  but  avers  a 
tender  in  Treasury  notes,  issuGd  under  the  Act  of  February 
_S5lh,  1862. 

I  sole  question  is  the  validity  of  the  provision  making 
%otes  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
In  the  case  of  Perry  iw.  Washburn,  the   Court  recollects 


this  subject  was  dJacusseil  by  tlic  eatae  counsel  in  part,  ffim 
represent  the  parties  to  the  present  action,  but  as  tbat  case 
turned  upon  tho  construction  of  the  Act  of  Con^reiss,  it  was 
uunecessary  to  dcterniine  the  question  of  Constitutional 
power. 

The  latter  question  arises  in  this  case,  disconnected  from 
all  others,  and  it:^  decision  cannot  be  postponed  or  avoided 
without  inflictinp-  a  wrong  upon  the  party  who  seeks  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  Court. 

The  plaintiff  has  brought  this  action  to  recover  money 
which  la  his  due,  not  to  settle  abstract  Constilutioual  ques- 
tions. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  tbat  there  is  a  principle 
involved  not  inferior  in  moment  to  any  which  could  engage 
the  attention  of  this  Court. 

Upon  its  right  decision  may  depend  everything  valuable  to 
the  people  of  California ;  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, mercantile  and  business  honor,  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  State,  perhaps  its  tranquility,  for  a  generation 
to  come. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  dieaetrous  reaultn  which  would 
follow  a  decision  in  favor  of  this  provision,  that  causes  the 
community  to  watch  the  action  of  this  Court  with  iiucb 
anxious  suspense. 

It  needs  no  Prophet's  vision,  nor  Poet's  fancy,  to  depict  these 
results — the  destruction  of  confidence,  the  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness, public  deuiurulization,  depreciation  of  property,  with- 
drawal of  capital,  laborers  unemployed,  fouutaius  of  pros- 
perity poisoned,  and  popular  outbreaks,  arc  aome  of  the  most 
natural  and  obvious,  and  the  consciousness  of  :iuch  dangers 


1  a  deep  sense  of  responeibiiity  as  wo   approach  the 
discussion  of  so  grave  a  questiou. 


The  advocates  of  the  power  of  Coiigi'esa  to  compel  cred- 
itors to  accept  Governinent  paper  from  debtors  in  lieu  of 
money,  adopted,  iu  the  debates  on  the  measure,  diverse  and 
iacoDsieteat  theories  to  justify  its  passage. 

The  clauses  authorizing  Congress  to  borrow  money,  and  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  were  not  generally  relied  upon,  nor  did  I  anticipate 
that  the  validity  of  the  provision  would  be  rested  upon  either 
of  those  clauses,  more  especially  as  the  counsel  who  argued 
this  case  for  the  respondent  in  the  Court  below,  disclaimed 
expressly  all  reliance  upon  any  clause  except  the  one  refer- 
ring to  coinage.  The  clause  empowering  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States, 
comprehends  a  regulation  of  currency  or  coinage  with  as 
much   semblance  of  logic  as  it  does  the  marriage  relation. 

The  language  of  the  clause  is,  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  vathns,  and  among  the 
aeveral  St(Ues,  and  with  the  Indian  trSms." 

The  expression  is  not  "  Congress  may  regulate  and  control 
all  business  transactions  among  the  citizens  of  any  State," 
but  commerce  between  or  among  the  several  States,  that  is, 
between  State  and  State. 

Congress,  upon  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  those  relying 
upon  this  clause,  would  have  plenary  power  over  the  business 
transactions  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  among  themselves, 
and  could  prohibit  any  citizen  from  carrying  on  any  particular 
kind  of  trade  or  occupation.     It  could  declare  it  unlawful  to 


sell  mercliandise  except  in  specified  quantities,  or  vitliin 
designated  districte. 

The  words  witb  "  foreipn  nations"  and  "  Rmong  the  seTcrsI 
Statea,"  are  d68cri))tive  and  qualifying.  They  show  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  power  of  Congress,  Were  they 
omitted  tliere  would  be  more  plausibility  in  the  argument, 
although  even  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  construe  the 
phrase  to  embrace  any  control  over  currency,  that  being  sep- 
arately provided  for. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  said  in  a  recent  case,  the 
treasury  notes  are  useless  for  foreign  commerce,  and  are  not 
needed  for  commerce  among  the  several  States.  Commerce 
did  not  call  for  or  require  the  provision.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  ia  any  sense  a  regulation  of  commerce,  nor  is  this  object 
within  the  scope  or  design  of  the  Act.  It  simply  attempts  to 
relieve  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Government. 

Very  few  of  the  advocates  of  the  legal  tender  clause  have 
relied  upon  the  power  of  Congress  over  domentic  and  foreign 
commerce  as  authority  for  its  passage.  To  say  that  because 
commerce  requires  money,  therefore  Congiesa  has  full  power 
to  substitute  charcoal,  or  bricks,  or  lampblack  and  rags,  for 
gold  and  silver,  is  certainly  not  far  from  a  climax  of  absurd- 
ity as  a  Constitutional  exposition,  and  to  argue  that  Congress 
has  omnipotent  power  over  the  business  of  individual  citizens 
among  themselves,  would  seem  to  imply  a  low  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  of  this  Court.  "  Money,"  says  one  of  these 
Constitutional  Solons,  "  is  the  vehicle  of  commerce,  therefore 
Congress  can  make  anything  money  it  chooses."  To  pursue 
this  argument  further,  wharves  are  vehicles  of  commerce — 
therefore  Congress  can  grant  a  wharf  franchise  at  the  foot  of 
Howard   street.      Streets  are   thoroughfares   of   commerce. 
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therefore  Congress  can  lay  out  streets  aod'tnake  street  asseaa- 
ments  in  the  city  of  Sac  Francisco.  There  is  no  need  to 
multiply  such  illastrationa. 

There  is  almost  nothing  that  we  eat,  drink  or  wear,  that 
we  possess,  acquire,  use,  or  dispose  of,  bat  has  relations  to 
commerce  in  the  sense  of  business  intercourse  among  indi- 
viduals. 

The  air  we  breatlie,  the  light  of  the  sun.  every  local  water 
course,  the  products  of  the  earth  and  the  mineral  treasures 
which  lie  beneath  its  surface,  arc  all  adjuncts  or  subjects  of 
commerce,  and  the  argument,  therefore,  comprehends  in  one 
sentence  unlimited  control  over  everything  used  or  enjoyed  by 
mankind. 

The  clanse  empowering  Congress  to  coin  money,  under  this 
expansion  of  the  clause  relating  to  commerce,  is  perfectly 
superfluous.  So  with  the  clause  relating  ,to  revenue  from 
duties,  imposts,  &c.,  and  the  clause  relating  to  post  offices  and 
post  roads. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  several 
cases  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  extends 
to  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  but 
"  does  not  extend  to  a  commerce  which  is  com'pleCely  internal." 

Gibbons  im.  Ogden,  9th  Wheaton,  p.  1,  5th  Cond,  Reports, 
569;  License  Cases,  5th  Howard,  p.  574,  &c.,  I2th  Wheaton, 
419,  Brown  vs.  State  of  Maryland ;  City  of  New  York  vs. 
Miln,  11  Peters,  102. 

In  the  case  in  9th  Wheaton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says  ; 
"  It  is  not  inlendal  to  say  that  these  words  comprehend  that 
commerce  which  is  complclelii  {nternaJ,  which  is  carried  on 
between  man  and  man  in  a  S(a/e,  or  between  different  parts  </ 
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the  same  Slate,  and  which  does  uot  extend  to  or  affect  other 
States  ;  it  may  very  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commercQ 
which  concorns  more  States  than  one.  The  phrase  is  not  ona 
that  would  be  selected  to  indicate  the  comp/eli^lt/  inlfrior  tni^c 
of  a  State,  because  it  ia  nol  an  apt  phrase  for  the  /lur/ni^f  ;  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  particular  classes  of  commerce  to 
which  the  power  was  to  be  extended  would  not  liarc  been 
made  had  the  intention  been  to  extend  it  to  every  description. 
The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  reserved  for  the  State  itself." 

In  the  License  Cases,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  said  that  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
between  one  State  and  another  State,  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion of  Congress.  Internal  or  domestic  commerce,  belongs 
to  the  States,  and  over  it  Congress  can  ej-erd/K.  no  conird. 

Judge  McLean,  in  the  same  cases  (in  5th  Howard),  says  : 
"  A  State  regulates  i(ji  Jomeatic  commerce,  cimtracts,  the  trans- 
mission of  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  acts  upon  all 
I  N^ernft/ matters  which  relate  toits  moral  and  political  welfare: 
over  these  subjects  the  Federal  Govemrnenl  hax  no  poiorr. 
They  appertain  to  the  Stt^e  sovereignty  as  cjivliimvely  aa  powers 
exclusively  delegated  to  the  General  Government." 

This  principle  is  also  stated  in  the  same  cases  by  Judge 
Woodbury,  with  equal  clearness. 

Numerous  etatements  of  the  same  rule  in  other  cases  might 
be  quoted,  but  it  would  be  trespassing  needlessly  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Court. 

We  cannot  suppress  our  astonishment  that  intelligent  men 
should  so  lose  sight  of  the  terms  used  in  the  constitution, and 
of  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StattfS,  as  to  ar};ue  in  favor  of  a  construction  of  the  clause 


k: 


referred  to  repeatedly  rejected  by  that  tribunal,  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  words  employed,  and  which  would  confer  upon 
Congress  unlimited  power  over  the  entire  business  and  trade 
of  the  citizens  of  each  State  among  themselves.  Such  control 
would  be  palpably  iucoosistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
political  system,  and  utterly  foreign  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  formed. 

If  a  politician  determines  to  reach  a  conclusion,  however, 
he  will  arrive  nt  it  with  very  little  reference  either  to  law  or 
logic,  and  argumoot  would  make  as  little  impression  upon  him 
as  paper  bullets  on  an  iron  clad  friitale.  This  trait  of  char- 
acter is  exemplified  in  the  various  routes  pursued  by  our  legis- 
lators and  politicians  to  attain  the  end  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency. 

When  we  see  ingenious  and  able  politicians  in  the  attempt 
to  justify  this  enactment,  resort  to  such  a  variety  of  clanses, 
— some  to  this  one  and  others  to  another,  and  others  still 
to  another,  with  no  concord  of  opinion,  but  each  repudiating 
his  neighbor's  theory,  while  all  agree  in  the  result,  we  incline 
irresistibly  to  the  belief  that  the  case  must  be  inherently  and 
radically  unsound.  When  we  see  one  advocate  of  legal  tender 
insist  that  the  power  over  commerce  alone  justifies  the  enact- 
ment, another  that  the  coinage  clause  or  the  borrowing  clause 
alone  justifies  it,  another  that  neither  of  these  affords  any 
ground  for  its  exercise,  but  -that  the  "  war  powRr,"  so  called, 
or  imperious  necessity  alone  can  be  plead  in  justification,  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  power  under  any  and  all  of  these 
clauses  and  pretexts  is  equally  wanting.  If  the  power  existed 
there  could  be  no  such  disagreement  as  to  its  locality,  and  ita 
advocates  effectually  demolish  each  the  other's  argument. 

If  Congress  possess  the  power,  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  par- 
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ticular  clause,  and  no  snch  difficulty  could  be  experienced  in 
aasigoiiig  it. ;  but  ao  much  at  variance  are  its  advocates  aa  to 
the  source  of  the  power,  that  no  stronger  argument  could  be 
framed  agaiust  it  than  would  be  furnished  by  a  collection  of 
the  various  theories  advanced,  and  the  reasons  given  by  them 
to  sustain  it. 

If  f'ongress  can  only  exercise  certain  delegated  powers, 
and  this  power  w  delegated,  certainly  those  who  are  so  aosioas 
for  its  discovery  should  be  able  to  find  a  grant  which  they 
could  unanimously  specify  as  the  authority. 

In  all  the  debates  and  publications  on  the  subject,  however, 
we  see  the  same  difference  of  opinion  which  is  exempliHed  in 
this  case. 
Mr,  Smith  scouts  Mr.  Hastings'  tirgumcnt  on  the  coinage 

I  dause,  and  Mr.  Hastings  ntterly  repudiates  the  position  of 
Mr.  Smith.    According  to  Mr.  Smiih,  the  coinage  clause  con- 

I  ferB  no  power,  while  according  to  Mr.  Hastings  it  eiists  no 

'  where  else.     We  are  reminded  of   Cowper's  deBcriptiou  of 
the  excuses  given  by  Mahometans  for  the  use  of  pork. 

When  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  express 
power  to  a  certain  extent  over  any  one  subject,  it  is  not  ad- 
missible to  stretch  that  power  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
clause  by  resorting  to  such  portions  of  the  instrument  aa  relate 

\  to  subjects  entirely  distinct. 

To  ascertain  the  power  of  Congress  over  coin  or  money,  we 
are  not  at  liberty,  after  giving  that  clause  the  utmost  possible 
expansion,  to  start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  after  pretexts  in 
clauses  relating  to  other  subjects  to  justify  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  currency  powers  not  embraced  in  the  grant  which 
relates  avowedly  to  the  circulating  medium. 


The  Talidity  of  the  proviaion  is  based  again  by  some  on 

what  is  vaguely  denomitiated  "the  war  power" — "  an  ignis 
"fatum  " — the  discovery  of  thfi  political  "  latter  day  sainta  " 
of  the  present  dispenaation. 

I  did  not  deaign  to  discuss  this  theory  of  war  power,  inas- 
much as  the  counael  (Mr.  Hastings),  who  argued  this  case  in 
the  lower  court,  disclaimed  all  reliance  upon  any  clause  of  the 
Constitution  except  that  relating  to  coinage.  One  of  the 
counsel,  however,  (Mr.  Smith)  anuouncea  that  he  will  present 
an  argument  embodying  similar  views  to  those  of  a  distin- 
guished State  functionary,  who  has  furnished  a  newspaper 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  ought  to  "  subvert  the 
"  courts,"  if  they  decide  this  provision  to  be  unwarranted  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  desire  to  speak  of  the  Attorney  General  with  entire  re- 
spect, for  him  and  his  official  station  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
condemn  too  severely  such  expressions  coming  from  the  high- 
est law  officer  in  the  State. 

Nearly  fourscore  years  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of 
a  written  constitution  of  government  for  the  United  States, 
defining  the  powers  granted,  and  distributing  them  among 
three  departments  ;  and  we  now  hear  the  theory  gravely  ad- 
vanced, that  in  case  of  war  the  Executive  has  the  right  to 
assume  all  the  functions  of  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment and  be  at  once  legislator,  judge  and  executioner. 

The  Attorney  General  is  a  representative  man  of  the  war 
power  school,  and  his  proposal  to  subvert  the  courts  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  "  war  power  "  logic — Ex  uno  cUsce  otnnes. 

Those  who  agree  with  him  lodge  this  omnipotent  power  at 
one  time  in  the  President,  and  atanother  time  in  the  Congress, 
and  again  in  the  two  combined. 


The  oniy  departmeot  whose  powers  are  not  espaiidod  by  it 
is  the  jodiciapy. 

As  it  is  now  eeriously  advanced  berore  a  court  of  law,  it 
deserves  to  be  fairly  discussed  ;  aod  if  it  should  appear  to  he 
intrinsically  absurd,  the  fault  is  chargeable  to  its  inherent 
character  and  not  to  the  mode  of  its  treatment. 

So  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  iu 
this  case  to  expend  time  in  debate,  for  the  respondent's  coan- 
sel  who  advances  this  doctrine  docs  not  contend  that  a  state 
of  war  empowers  the  Executive  to  make  Government  paper  a 
tender  by  decree. 

Some  of  the  authors  of  the  theory,  it  is  true,  assert  that 
either  the  President  or  Congress  has  the  right  in  time  of  war, 
if  in  his  or  their  judgment  a  necessity  exists,  to  assume  all  the 
functions  of  government,  executive,  legislative  or  judicial,  and 
exercise  each  and  all  of  them  without  limitation.  That  as 
soon  as  a  war  occurs,  by  the  act  of  the  President  or  of  a  Coo- 
gressional  majority,  all  rules  of  constitutional  exposition  are 
at  an  end,  the  government  instantly  changes  from  a  Itm- 
ited  to  an  absolute  one,  and  the  President  and  Congrcas  are 
invested  for  the  time  with  unqualified  and  irresponsible  au- 
thority. 

The  duration  of  this  unlimited  power  is  co-eslensive  with 
the  war,  and  the  duration  of  the  war  rests  with  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  Having  then  become  possessed  of  this  abso- 
lute power,  they  can  dispense  with  or  "  subvert "  (to  borrow 
the  Attorney-General's  word)  not  only  the  courts  but  our  sys- 
tem of  elections  and  every  other  safeguard  of  liberty,  without 
any  exception  whatever. 

The  proposition  is,  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  can  do 


anything  in  time  of  war  which  they  deem  neceBB&ry,  asd  are 
therefore  the  ^olc  judges  uf  the  conatitutionality  of  all  laws 
passed  ID  time  of  war. 

The  same  logic  which  justifies  Congress  in  exerciaing 
powers  not  granted  woold  justify  the  exercise  of  prohibited 
powers,  if  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  Roman  apothegm,  "  Inter  arma  sSent  /eges,"  is  gravely 
Btatcd  as  a  fit  and  proper  rule  to  be  literally  applied  to  our 
Byatem  of  government. 

If  a  state  of  war,  ipso  facto,  abolishes  constitutional  pro- 
yisions  and  limits,  the  result  must  follow  in  case  of  war  with 
any  power.  A  war  with  New  Orenada  would  be  as  potent 
to  accomplish  the  result  as  a  war  with  all  Europe.  Any  war 
with  any  nation — Algiers,  Siam,  or  Japan,  or  the  Florida  war 
with  the  Seminoles,  substitutes  for  constitutional  and  civil  law 
this  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power.  The  extent  of  the  war 
could  not  change  the  principle  ;  the  only  limit  to  its  exercise 
would  be  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  The 
man  who  supposes  any  such  authority  would  be  free  from 
abuse  and  would  not  soon  utterly  destroy  every  vestige  of 
civil  liberty,  has  either  not  read  history  at  all  or  has  read  it 
to  little  purpose. 

This  doctrine  of  the  war  power,  as  before  remarked,  is  ap- 
plied by  its  disciples  indifferently  to  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. It  is  insisted  by  them  that  the  President  can,  by  an 
executive  decree  in  time  of  war,  wield  unlimited  legialative 
powers,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  Congress  can,  through 
committees,  execute  its  own  sovereign  will.  Conflicts  of  juris- 
diction are  not  considered  matters  of  moment  by  them.  It  is 
a  question,  not  of  right,  but  -simply  of  power. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  said,  "  Martial  law 
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meant  no  law  at  all ;  it  is  Bim|)ly  the  will  of  llic  conirnanijin^ 
general."  In  other  words,  it  is  tlie  law  of  i)veBcnt  and  tem- 
porary force. 

We  might  well  enquire  of  these  gentlemen  who  suggest  the 
Latin  maxim  above  quoted  and  insist  that  there  is  nit  law  in 
time  of  war,  if  ''inter  ai-ma  si(ent  Icget,"  then  by  what  law 
does  Congress  sit  and  legislate  in  war?  If  all  law  ie  aas- 
pended,  as  Congress  is  the  creature  ut  law,  and  law  the 
creator,  when  you  destroy  the  creator  what  becomea  of  tlio 
creature  ? 

Suppose  that  Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  lo  tuke 
from  the  Respondent's  counsel  the  homestead  of  his  family, 
and  grant  it  as  a  reward  to  some  officer  for  military  services; 
or  suppose  martial  law  were  declared  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  President  or  the  military  commander  should  sell  and  con- 
Tey  the  counsel's  private  residence  to  some  applicant,  to  defray 
necessary  expenditure,  how  would  the  counsel  relish  the  appli- 
cation of  his  theory  of  constitutional  exposition  to  such  a  case  ? 

Would  such  a  grant  convey  any  title,  whether  made  by 
Congress,  by  a  Department  Commander,  or  the  President,  or 
all  combined  ?  The  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  this  theory  of 
martial  law,  as  applied  to  the  President,  are  exposed  by 
Judge  Curtis,  of  Boston,  late  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published. 

He  shows  very  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  powers 
of  a  military  officer  commanding  in  the  field,  and  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet, 

He  delines  military  law  lo  be  a  code  of  regulations  for  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  martial- 
law  to  be  the  right  of  the  Commanding  General  lo  exorcise 
over  persons  and   property  within  the   sphere  of  his  actaaj 
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militnry  operations  in  the  Geld,  such  restraint  and  eoamt^a 
in  liis  honest  judgnieot  may  be  necessary  for  tLe  succeasfal 
prosecution  of  any  particular  military  enterprise,  and  to 
punish  through  mililary  tribunals  those  who  have  committed 
offcuccs  against  tho  articles  of  war.  It  Ij  a  power  to  act, 
not  to  prescribe  rules  for  future  action,  and  can  in  no  poaaible 
aspect  liavc  any  application  to  the  Legislature. 

It  13  the  absence  of  all  law,  but  the  "vis  majoi;" 
the  law  of  force,  which,  thnugh  all  civil  rights  bend  before  it 
for  the  time,  leaves  all  those  rights  to  recover  their  "  stain  qito" 
the  instant  the  force  is  expended.  It  cannot  perform  any 
Legislative  functions,  nor  e.ttend  beyond  the  immediate 
theatre  of  military  operations  in  the  Geld. 

Another  form  of  stating  the  proposition  contended  for  is, 
that  Congress  being  authorized  to  declare  vrar  and  raise  and 
equip  armies,  can  employ  all  powers  auxiliary,  and  in  their 
judgment  useful,  which  are  not  forbidden,  or,  as  sometimes 
stated  more  broadly,  can  do  anything  not  prohibited. 

I  will  not  pause  here  to  show  that  the  power  to  make  paper 
currency  a  tender  is  prohibift-d ,  as  that  belongs  to  another 
branch  of  the  argnment,  but  will  suggest,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  comprehensive  powers  of  raising  armies,  &c.,  are 
possessed  by  Congress  in  ptace  as  well  as  in  war.  They  are 
expressly  granted  to  Congress  at  all  times,  in  peace  or  in 
war.  Congress  might  choose  to  raise  an  army  of  half  a 
million  of  men  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  through  fear 
of  impending  hostilities,  and  according  to  this  argument,  it 
could  thereupon  proceed  to  do  anything  and  everything  under 
heaven  not  expressly  forbidden  iu  the  Constitution- 
It  could  sell  and  convey  Long  U\an6  to  Great  Britain,  and 
California  to  France ;  could  depose  the  Governor  of  Penn- 


Bvlrania  and  ail  the  Stale  officers,  and  appoint  new  one?  in 
tkeir  stead  ;  could  eatablis))  slavery  in  Massacha^etlfi,  and 
abolish  it  in  Delaware ;  could  abolish  the  State  Governments 
on  Mr.  Sumner's  plan,  appoint  a  Dictator,  subvert  Courts 
and  replace  them  by  military  couimi^ioDS,  assume  Ibe  local 
admin islration  of  every  municipality  in  the  Union,  appoint 
Boards  of  Supervisors,  in  short,  could  do  anyttting  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  and  all  this  either  io  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  through  fear  of  war,  or  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
most  insignificant  power. 

This  kind  of  Government  would  be  one  of  "  eoumorated 
powerfl" — this  would  be  a  limited  Cowdiiutitm !  .' 

Does  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  rai^e  and  support  armies 
imply  any  interference  with  the  currency,  ujion  any  rational 
priociplfl  of  construction  ? 

The  question  carries  with  it  the  reply. 

Those  jMwors  manifestly  relate  to  the  mode  and  machinery 
of  enlistment,  perhaps  of  drafting,  using  money  which  has 
been  raised  by  taxation  or  loans,  for  payment  of  transporta- 
tion, equipment  and  supplies  ;  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  the  manufacture  of  arms,  materials,  and 
all  articles  needed  by  troops  ;  in  short,  it  is  confined  to  such 
meaoi  and  agencies  as  would  be  fairly  and  rationally  included 
within  the  grant  of  power.  Nothing  but  the  wildcat  stretch 
of  fancy  could  construe  it  to  permit  Congress  to  compel  a 
creditor  to  accept  from  a  debtor  Government  obligations 
puyabli)  at  aome  future  indefinite  period  in  lieu  of  money  due 
in  the  usual  course  of  business. 

If  it  does  include  such  a  right  as  this,  then  the  declara- 
tion that  Uio  Conatitution  is  one  of  enumerated  powers,  is  an 
absurdity,  aud  it  uiight  as  well  authorize  Congress  in  general 


ieriD8  to  administer  the  Governnient  in  war  according  to  itf 
discretioD,  without  reference  to  any  express  grant  of  powers. 

Tiiia  doclrine  would  destroy  all  popular  respect  for  the 
Constitution.  It  perverts  the  Govei-nment  in  war,  into  a 
worse  than  Russian  absolutism,  and  war  can  be  precipitated 
at  any  moment  by  either  the  President  or  Congress. 

Any  war  with  any  power,  Siam,  Mexico  or  Japan,  would 
emancipate  the  majority  in  Congress  from  all  Constitutional 
restraiais,  and  convert  them  into  a  gigantic  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, or  band  of  Regulators.  Instead  of  a  despotism  of 
one,  we  would  have  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  that  of  an 
irresponsible  majority.  Under  such  a  construction  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  stand,  and  unless  speedily  reformed  it 
ought  not  to  stand. 

The  power  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
as  has  been  said,  has  no  connection  with  currency  or  finance. 

The  latter  are  questions  for  the  Treasury  Department ;  the 
management  of  armies  for  the  War  Department.  The 
snpply  of  money  for  war  pnrposen  is  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  power  to  raise  money  and  regulate  currency,  is  neither 
military,  martial  nor  belligerent,  and  is  not  kindred  to  the 
cocdnct  of  a,  war,  except  that  larger  fums  of  money  are 
needed  in  war  than  in  peace. 

Bayonets  are  not  the  instruments  employed  by  Assessors  or 
Tax  Collectors,  nor  is  the  sword  in  a  Republic  used  as  an 
agent  to  collect  revenue  or  regulate  the  currency. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  raise  revenue  and  regulate  the 
coinage,  is  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war.  Its  power  over 
such  subjects  is  defined  and  limited.  The  power  of  taxation 
in  various  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  and  of  borrowing  money, 


Fttmipriae  all  needed,  and  it  mi^t  be  said,  all  |>03!iit>lc  power 
rWhicli  is  useful  lo  ftircifh  fondg  for  the  rarious  purposes  of 
rG«T«rnincat,  vli«lhte  peaceful  or  warlike.     The  result  of  the 

lywttwt  oa  the  other  side,  is  to  make  the  pover  to  raise  and 
irl  arMMS,  swallow  up  at  one  gulp  all  the  otber  powers 
r  ttic  Oorvraiaeat,  and  all  tJie  safeguards  of  persooal  rights 
liW  B«p4t>licait  institutionH. 

1^  (Huii«rs  of  the  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  in  other 
PttanKeA,  all  the  power  to  raise  money  br  duties,  taxes  aad 
I  liMDA,  and  all  tho  power  over  the  circulating  medium  which 
i  t/kKJ  doomed  it  expodieiiL  to  entrust  to  Congress,  and  it  is  to 

•  tiauses  relating  avowedly  to  these  aubjects,  and  no  wliere 
I  |la«,  that  wo  are  to  look  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
I  trnmeiit  in  these  respect!^. 

There  is   nothing  in  reason  or  the  nature  of  the  subject 

F  which  retiuires  different  financial  powem  in  war  than  those  of 

I  taxation  and  loans,  unless  the  power  to  lery  contributions  or 

\  forced  loans  is  conferred.     This  latter  power  is  exercised  by 

iMmmanders  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  while  conducting 

'  military  operations  in  the  field  ;  but  to  exiend  it  beyond  the 

immediate  vicinity  of  such  operations  is  unwarranted  by  any 

principle  of  constitutional  law,  and  would  never  be  tolerated 

by  the  people  of  this  country,  nor  by  any  people  conscious  of 

t  Its  dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency. 

There  is  no  lack  of  legitimate  power  in  the  Government  to 
wage  war  without  submerging  ondcr  despotic  control  all  con> 
stitutional  landmarks. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  for  war  as  well  as  peace,  and 

ta  ample  for  both.     The  rules  of  interpretation  arc  the  same 

la  thn  former  an  the  latter.     The  guards  wisely  provided 

L  thwrein  for  publio  liberty  and  private  rights  are  far  more  ne- 


ce^^ary,  and  therefore  more  sacred,  in  war  than  in  peace. 

Notliing  more  need  be  said  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  state- 
ment thai  the  jmwers  of  Congress  in  war  are  limited  only  by 
its  own  discretion  and  by  the  prohil>ition3  expressed  in  the 
ConatitutioQ. 

This  modern  n-ar  power  theory  deserves  only  to  be  spoken 
of  in  ihe  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  applied  to  the  Jissignats,  or 
paper  issues  of  the  French  Revolution  :  "  There  are  some  fol- 
lies which  baffle  argument — which  go  beyond  ridicule — and 
which  excite  no  feeling  in  us  but  disgust." 

The  plea  of  overwhelming  necessity,  alleged  in  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  this  legal  tender  provisioa,  is  another  form 
of  the  same  argument.  It  is  not  one  that  calls  for  discussion 
before  a  Court. 

It  is  a  plea,  not  of  legality  or  conatitntionality,  but  an  excuse 
for  petting  the  Constitution  aside,  and,  if  satisfactory  to  the 
consciences  of  sworn  legislators,  has  no  place  before  a  tribo- 
nal,  organized  under  and  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution. 
and  whose  duty  is  simply  to  uphold  that  authority  as  para- 
mount and  supreme. 

An  occasion  might  possibly  arise  in  which  a  desperate  emer- 
gency would  induce  the  Executive  to  exceed  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  tbe  Constitution  or  the  law  ;  and,  where  the  cause 
was  adequate,  the  people  might  wink  at  a  temporary  depart- 
ure ;  but  Judges  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  sanc- 
tion such  violations.  Their  functions  are  simply  to  adminis- 
ter, expound,  and  enforce  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  What 
might  be  palliated  in  the  Esecutive,  would  be  manifestly  in- 
famous in  a  Court;  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  acts, 
even  in  the  Esecutive,  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the 
popular  mind. 
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Tbc  plea  of  necessity  has,  ia  all  agos,  been  ofTei'ed  as  bq 
excuse  for  tyrannj,  fot'  breaches  of  |iublic  fuitli  and  violatione 
of  private  rights  ;  and  the  lime  is  not  remote  when  tbia  war 
power  doctrine  will  occupy  a  position  iu  political  philosophy 
akin  to  that  held  by  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  in  spirit- 
ual affairs,  or  ia  medical  science  by  the  patent  nostrums  war- 
( ranted  to  cure  every  disease  which  afflicts  humanity. 
[  Not  long  since,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  authorize  a  Secretary  of  Legatiou  to 
take  and  certify  acknowledgments  of  instruments  to  be  used 
or  recorded  in  this  State,  it  was  suggested  that,  possibly,  Con- 
gresa,  under  the  '■  war  power,"  might  prescribe  the  rulea  for 
recording  instruments  in  County  Recorders'  ofBcea,  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  such  registration.  Though  intended  as  a 
jest,  the  suggestion  may  be  useful  as  an  illustration,  and  aa 
such  is  commended  to  the  political  Saugrados  whose  inevita- 
ble prescription  tor  every  imaginary  defect  of  the  body  politic 
is  this  '■  war  power  "  doctrine. 


H  It  is  very  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  most 
cases  the  policy  of  legislation  is  not  a  legitimat«  subject  of 
consideration  for  Courts.  Upon  doubtful  questious  of  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  construction,  however,  tiic  policy  and 
expediency  of  conatitulioual  and  statutory  provisions  may  be 
considered  in  searching  after  the  intent  of  convcDtiouH  and 
legielaturea. 

The  discussion  of  questions  of  public  policy  before  Courta 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  overruling  conventions  or  legislatures, 
Wt  of  understanding  und  applying  the  luw. 
f  Where  the  intention  is  clear,  and  the  language  free  from 
Bibiguity,  there  \a  no  room  for  conalruction,  and  all  dit^cus- 


BioQ  of  the  beaefits  or  mischiers  of  the  provision  becomes  i 

relevant  and  impertinent  ;  but  where  a  construction  is  sought 
to  be  given  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  terms  employed,  it 
becomes  proper  to  resort  to  public  policy  as  well  as  cotempo- 
ratieous  history,  and  ootemporancous  exposition,  with  other 
aids,  to  fortify  the  plain  sigoificance  of  the  language. 

I  propose,  then,  before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  various  judicial  interpretations  of  its 
provisions,  to  treat  the  question  in  the  light  of  settled  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  long  since  received  by  all  states- 
men and  writers  on  the  subject  as  axioms,  a  demonstration  of 
which  would  he  idle  and  auperfiuous. 

The  first  proposition  advanced  will  be,  that  the  power  to 
make  inconvertible  government  paper  a  currency,  and  a  ten- 
der for  private  debts,  is  one  barren  and  fruitless  of  good,  at 
war  with  every  dictate  of  common  prudence  and  common  hon- 
esty, one  that  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  any  government, 
because  it  is  destructive  of  the  very  material  and  business  in- 
terests on  which  every  government  must  in  the  end  rely  for 
support,  and  is  demoralizing  and  pernicious  in  every  respect 
in  which  it  can  be  viewed.  This  can  be  shown  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable doubt,  both  upon  principle  and  the  esperieoce  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  of  every  century  since  feudal  times,  and 
the  application  of  the  argument  to  the  case  before  the  Court 
will  be,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  Convention  of  1787, 
composed  of  some  of  the  wisest  aad  best  men  of  that  age,  cap- 
able, even  had  they  forgotten  the  previous  experience  of  our 
country,  of  entertaining  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  entrusting 
such  an  odious  and  pernicious  power  to  the  government  they 
were  about  organizing. 

The  defendant's  counsel,  Mr.  Hastings,  seeks  to  parry  the 
force  of  this  view  by  insisting  that  the  policy  of  this  species 


of  legislation  it  \a  not  proper  to  debate  or  consider,  a  position 
that  would  be  eound  if  the  clause  empowering  Congreaa  "  to 
coin  money,"  on  which  he  relies,  unequivocally  authorized  the 
law.  but  as  this  will  hardly  be  iusisted  upon,  even  by  the  coun- 
Bcl  for  the  defendant,  it  ia  proper  to  show  the  extreme  im- 
policy and  impropriety  of  such  legislation,  as  a  ground  for  the 
conviction  that  no  such  intent  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
vention, or  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  language  employed. 

The  provision  in  question  seeks  to  substitute  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  for  the  precious  metals  in  business  tran- 
sactions ;  to  relievo  its  financial  necessitioa  by  converting  its 
treasury  notes  or  bills  of  credit  into  a  circulating  medium. 

What  is  the  nature  and  office  of  a  circulating  medium  7 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  human  society,  and  its  chief  end  and  aim,  is  exchange — 
the  exchange  of  the  labor,  products  or  capital  of  one  man  for 
the  tabor,  products  or  property  of  another. 

Civilization,  in  a  purely  material  aspect,  works  out  the  per- 
fection of  exchanges  between  individuals  and  nations.  But 
little  reflection  is  needed  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  entire 
labor  and  capital  of  the  individual  citizen,  in  all  highly  civil- 
ized communities,  is  employed  in  producing  something,  not  for 
his  own  tise,  but  to  exchange  with  others  for  the  thousand  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  and  comfort  produced  by  their  labor  and 
capital. 

The  shoemaker,  for  instance,  cannot  clothe  or  feed  himself 
or  his  family  with  the  identical  products  of  his  toil,  and  so 
with  every  mechanic  and  every  professional  man.  The  per- 
sonal wants  of  every  artisan,  artist,  professional  man,  or  mer- 
chant, require  little  or  nothing  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  daily  labor,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exchangeable  T»\ae 


of  the  results  of  this  labor,  the  motive  to  continne  it  Tonld  be 

destroyed.  It  ia  equally  evident  that  this  exchange  cannot  be 
effected  directly  by  barter,  but  that  a  medium  must  be  sought 
for  the  purpose. 

A  manufacturer  might  need  bread  for  himself  and  family 
and  not  find  a  producer  of  bread  who  needed  hia  fabrics.  The 
laborer,  also,  would  find  that  the  very  person  who  needed  his 
labor  produced  nothing  which  he  desired  in  exchange  for  it. 

Even  where  there  was  a  wish  to  eschange,  the  adjustment 
of  quantities,  either  of  labor  or  comraoditiea,  would  be  wholly 
impracticable,  and  the  time  necessarily  consumed  iu  effecting 
them,  would  leave  none  for  useful  toil. 

These  difficulties  are  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Wayland,  in 
his  valuable  treatise  upon  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

He  supposes  the  case  of  a  producer,  prepared  with  his  pro- 
duct for  consumption.  If  he  is  obliged  to  eschange  in  kind, 
it  might  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  another  who  de- 
sired the  article  created  by  him. 

In  the  meantime,  if  his  product  was  perishable,  it  would  be- 
come worthless.  The  time  expended  in  the  search  must  ba 
added  to  the  coat  of  the  article.  After  he  had  found  one  who 
needed  his  products,  that  person  might  have  nothing  which  he 
would  desire  in  exchange,  or  might  have  something  of  which 
the  quantity  needed  by  him  would  be  trifling. 

So  with  labor.  The  workman  in  a  woolen  mill  would  be 
compelled  to  receive  his  pay  in  woolen  goods,  for  which  he 
had  no  use  ;  the  laborer  in  an  iron  foundry,  in  iron  articles, 
which  he  could  neither  consume  himself  nor  exchange  for 
bread,  shoes,  fuel,  groceries,  and  a  thousand  necessaries,  com- 
forts and  luxuries. 


Illustrations  on  this  subject  might  be  multiplied  inde6nitelf , 
but  the  briefest  allusion  is  all  that  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  argument. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  a  circulating  medium  in  all 
highly  civilized  communities  is  obvious  from  this  brief  refer- 
ence to  its  functions  in  facilitating  exchange,  which  is  but  an- 
other expression  for  what  we  call  "  business,"  a  comprehen- 
sive term  for  all  human  industry,  and  no  one  is  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that,  at  the  present  day,  gold  and  stiver  consti- 
tute this  medium  throughout  the  commercial  world,  relieved 
only  to  a  limited  extent  by  local  issues  of  bank  notes,  conver- 
tible into  gold  and  silver  at  will,  and  which  are  therefore 
mere  ordora  for.  or  representatives  of,  this  universal  medium. 
But,  while  every  one  knows  the /or/,  the  reason  for  it  seems  to 
be  overlooked  by  some  who  claim  the  title  of  statesmen,  to- 
wit — that  the  precious  metals  alone  are  universally  received  ob 
this  medium,  or  as  money,  because  they  alo'ie  possess  the  atential 
<{wditiesfor  the  performance  of  ils/ujtctlons.. 

First — They  have  an  intrinsic  value,  governed  by  their  cost 
of  production,  and  are  therefore  commodities,  as  coal,  iron, 
wheat  or  lumber.  This  is  asserted  by  all  intelligent  writers 
and  (inanciers. 

Second — Their  value  is  uniform,  varying  ali^jhtly  through 
long  periods  of  time — an  essential  quality  of  a  circulating 
medium,  possessed  by  gold  and  silver  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

Third — Their  value  is  not  local,  but  universal,  «nd  uitiver- 
aaUy  uniform^  and  they  are  therefore  a  standard  of  valaes,  not 
only  at  different  periods,  but  in  every  country. 

Fourth — They  possess  a  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and  are 
therefore  adapted  for  convenient  use. 

Fifth — Their  nniformity  of  valne  is  not  affected  by  the  sizn 


or  mass  of  the  metal,  as  is  the  case  with  diamonds  and  jewels, 
which,  upon  being  increased  to  double  size,  are  muitiplied  ten- 
fold or  a  bundred-fold  in  value. 

Sixth — Their  capacity  of  division  into  small  quantities,  and 
of  fusion  or  reunion  without  loss. 

Seventh — Malleability,  toughuess  and  durability,  which  pre- 
vent thoin  from  breaking  like  brittle  substances,  from  wear- 
ing out  rapidly  by  handling,  or  decaying  by  rust  or  atmos- 
pheric action. 

Eighth — Susceptibility  to  receiving  impressions  as  coins. 

Ninth — Uniformity  of  physical  quality,  not  varying  in  ex- 
cellence as  diamonds,  iron  and  other  substances,  in  different 
localities,  but  being  in  a  pure  form  everywhere  the  same. 

Tenth — Capacity  of  admixture  with  alloy,  and  of  separation 

■om  it  with  a  view  to  increased  hardness  or  increased  purity. 

[erenth — Their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  brilliancy,  and 

laneace  of  color,  clearness  of  ring,  and  superiority  ia 

weight,  which  render  counterfeiting  to  any  extent  impossible. 

Moat  of  these  definitions  of  the  adaptation  of  gold  and 
silver  are  to  be  found  in  every  intelligent  writer  on  the 
subject,  especially  in  Raguet  and  Wayland, 

It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the  reason  for  employing  two 
metals,  is  the  convenience  of  one  for  small,  and  of  the  other  for 
large,  exchanges. 

The  design  in  this  argument,  as  before  remarked,  is  the 
briefest  statement  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  circulating 
mediumtomakemanifestcertainunchangeable  truths,  to  wit: — 
that  the  only  substances  or  things  possessing  these  qualities 
are  gold  and  silver,  and  that  substitutes  for  them  possess 
value  for  the  purpose  so  far  only  as  they  are  convertibte  into 
gold  and  silver  at  will ;  that  inconvertible  Qovernment  paper 


is  deatitute  of  every  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  never  was, 
and  never  will,  or  cau  by  any  possibility,  be  a  medium  of 
exchange,  or  money,  or  currency,  in  any  proper  sense  what- 
ever ;  that  there  is  a  limit  to  human  legislative  power,  and 
that  there  is  no  human  power,  Deoiocratic,  Aristocratic,  or 
Despotic,  which  can  create  a  reliable  medium  of  exchange 
out  of  inconvertible  Government  paper,  any  more  than  it  can 
make  two  and  two  count  ten,  or  transmute  by  alchemy  rags  into 
gold  ;  that  the  circulating  medium  of  a  nation  is  to  national  life 
what  the  vital  fluid  is  to  the  physical,  and  must  be  held  sacred 
from  corruption  and  debasement,  or  national  disease  and 
death  in  the  one  case,  as  physical  disease  and  death  in  the 
other,  most  ensue  ;  that  the  pillars  upon  which  all  national 
greatness  (especially  in  a  Republic,)  rest,  are  the  prosperity 
and  resources  of  the  industrial  classes,  whoso  interests  and 
prosperity  ail  depend  upon  a  sound  and  stable  currency,  the 
d«strnction  of  which  is  the  destruction,  by  inevitable  se- 
quence, of  all  business,  of  all  guaranty  for  a  reward  of 
industry,  enterprise  or  capital. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  principles  novel  or  controvert- 
ible. They  are  universally  received,  and  acted  upon  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  laws  of  political  economy  ;  are  en- 
dorsed as  sound  by  all  respectable  writers,  and  are  rudiment- 
ary, and  are  inflexible  as  the  code  of  ancient  Media  or 
Persia,  or  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  use  of 
■  medium  of  exchange  in  the  rude  and  primitive  age  of  the 
human  race,  when  Abraham  purchased  a  piece  of  land  from 
Ephron  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  "  current  money 
of  the  merchant,"  down  to  the  latest  cshibilions  of  human 
folly,  in  Hooding  a  country  with  au  iacouvertible  curreocy 
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composed  of  printed  paper  engraved  with  cheap  GoverasBeoi 

proiniees,   every  age  iia3  testified   to    the  soundness  of   the 
doctrines  above  advanced. 

I)lustralioii}<  from  history  will  be  briefly  alluded  to,  but  it 
is  well  to  pause  here  and  inquire  whether  the  race  of  giant 
Statesmen  {for  there  were  giants  in  ihase  days)  who  formed 
onr  Federal  eyetem,  (themselves  and  their  conslitQencies  sen- 
sitively jealous  of  the  Federal  power,  and  scrutinizing  with 
morbid  suspicion  every  grant  to  the  Federal  Government,} 
were  liJiely,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  to  violate  these 
fundamental  principles  of  human  society,  and  open  a  door  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  .scandalous  frauds  committed  through 
an  unlimited  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  forced  upon  the 
people  by  the  thumbscrew  pressure  of  tender  laws. 

This  inquiry  is  put,  ignoring  for  the  present  all  past  history 
and  experience  of  our  own,  and  other  nations,  and  of  the 
very  men  who  composed  the  Convention  of  1787,  as  well  as 
coteraporaneous  history,  and  exposition,  and  every  other  Con- 
stitutional argument  against  this  monstrous  abuse  of  legisla- 
tion. 

In  endeavoring  to  (irrive  at  the  probable  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  at  Uie 
outset,  that  no  phrase  or  word  in  that  instrument  should  be 
construed  to  vest  iu  Congress  useless  and  pernicious  power, 
□nlegs  it  clearly  results  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms 
used,  or  by  fair  and  just  inference  therefrom, 

A  brief  notice  of  historical  instances,  to  illustrate  further 
the  impolicy,  not  to  say  criminality,  of  this  legislation,  is  de- 
signed before  making  the  application  to  the  question  before 
the  Court. 

From  the  earliest  records,  Kouarcha  have  from  time  to  time 
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wrung  money  from  their  industrious  subjects  by  debaBement 
of  the  royal  coinage. 

Every  historian  has  pointed  to  such  instances  as  infamous 
examples  of  the  abuse  of  despotic  power,  and  as  detestable, 
both  in  morals  and  in  policy. 

The  distress  and  ruin  occasioned  by  such  royal  robbery, 
and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  business  caused  thereby, 
are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history.  The  debaseraent  of 
coinage  by  Ilenry  I,  the  brass  guineas  of  Ring  John,  and 
similar  outrages  committed  by  that  nnprincipled  tyrant,  Henry 
VIII,  have  stamped  those  Monarchs  as  infamous  in  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  I,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
forced  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  this  license  to  rob  their  subjects, 
a  tax  known  aa  moneyage,  which  was  a  shilling  paid  every 
three  years  by  each  hearth  as  an  equivalent  to  the  King,  for 
abstaining  from  using  bis  prerogative  to  debase  the  coin. 

The  Charter  oi  Henry  I,  (disregarded  by  that  Moaaroh, 
bat  which  was  the  precedent  for  the  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John,  and  the  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,)  contained 
a  provision  abolishing  moneyage,  thereby  declaring  against  tlie 
royal  right  either  to  debase  the  coin,or  exact  pay  for  abstaining 
from  the  practice.  (Hume's  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  462,  edition 
of  18a6,  by  Harper.)  This  is  a  significant  hint  of  the  detes- 
tation excited  among  the  people  by  this  abuse  in  those  times 
of  unchecked  despotism,  when  acts  of  tyranny,  almost  incred- 
ible in  this  enlighteoed  age,  were  committed  with  impunity  by 
the  royal  tyrants  of  that  period. 

So  in  France  the  gradual  debasement  of  the  royal  coinage 
will  appear  from  the  established  fact  that  the  livre  in  the  time 
of  Louis  STI,  contained  only  one  sixty-sixth  (1-66)  the  quao* 


tity  of  gold   contained   in   the  livri?  of   Charlemagne.     Tbe 

bistory  of  the  tyrannical  wretches,  who  at  different  periods 
lorded  it  ovei-  the  French  people,  abounds  with  instances  of 
the  wholesale  robbery  of  their  aubjecta  by  thia  expedient  of 
debasing  the  coin,  one  of  the  first  effectn  of  which  was,  ia 
each  inatanct,  to  encourage  fraudulent  debtors  to  avail  them- 
scItps  of  the  royiil  license  to  swindle  their  creditors  by  dis* 
charging  their  obligations  in  the  debased  currency. 

Lawson'a  History  of  Banking,  pp.  34  and  35. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  instances.  The  history  of 
absolute  Kings  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization,  is  full  of 
these  exarapleg,  which  have  been  a  powerful  stimulant  to  pop- 
ular discontent  and  revolution. 

Public  sentimentat  the  present  day,  would  render  itdifficulti 
if  not  impossible,  for  any  Monarch  to  retain  hia  throne  if  he 
resorted  to  this  flagrant  outrage  upon  his  subjects. 

But  ia  what  is  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  more  culpable 
than  to  drive  the  coin  from  the  country  altogether,  and  replace 
it  with  printed  paper,  on  which  are  inscribed  violated  prom- 
ises, the  published  and  barefaced  falsehood,  that  upon  pre 
scnting  it,  the  bearer  will  receive  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or 
silver,  an  obligation  violated  as  soon  as  entered  into  ;  a  pledge 
made  without  even  an  honest  intention  of  fulfillment. 

If  the  coin  of  a  country  is  debased  to  the  extent  of  25  pep 
cent.,  there  is  still  a  stable  currency  worth  7-5  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  values  will,  by  rising  25  per  cent.,  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  debased  standard,  but  when  the  coinage  is 
replaced  by  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Grovernment,  which 
fluctuate  with  every  defeat  of  the  Government  troops,  with 
every  change  of  Administration,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
breath  of  every  member  of  Congress,  and  whose  redemption, 


by  miBraanagcment  or  profligacy,  may  be  deferred  iiideGiiitely, 
the  safe  transaction  of  business  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  plundered  by  stock-brokers  and  spec- 
ula tora. 

InaBtniich  as  a  medium  of  exchange  of  some  kind  is  essen- 
tial to  business  among  civilized  uatious,  and  the  inconvertible 
obligations  of  the  Government  cannot  be  regarded  as  such  a 
medium  in  any  just  sense  whatever,  it  is  clear  that  a  debased 
coinage  is  preferable  to  such  paper  issues  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  that  such  debasement  is  no  worse  in  morals,  and 
superior  in  policy,  to  the  bo  called  paper  currency. 

The  infamy,  therefore,  which  history  attaches  to  debase- 
ment of  coinage,  ought  to  be  visited  more  heavily  on  the 
beads  of  those  who  do  not  simply  debfuie  the  currency,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  destroy  it. 

Among  the  most  memorable  instances  of  this  abuse,  are  the 
paper  issues  of  Austria,  the  Continental  currency,  and  the 
French  Assignats,  which  latter  are  naid  by  historians  lo  have 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Government  than  any  other  one  cause.  (Allison's 
History  of  Europe,  Harper's  Edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  318.) 

In  the  infancy  of  a  Government,  struggling  for  existence, 
with  no  revenue  system  in  operation,  and  no  organization  for 
revenue  purposes,  with  scarcely  any  means  for  the  collection 
of  revenue,  beyond  voluntary  contributions,  there  is  some 
palliation  for  the  error,  but  for  such  a  resort  by  an  estab- 
lished Government,  with  a  perfected  administration,  tbero  is 
no  justiBcation  or  excuse. 

It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  not  bo  much  the  contract- 
ing of  a  debt  by  paper  emissions  that  constitutes  the  evil,  as 
the  making  those  emiseions  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  thereby  cheating  the  people  of  a  safe  medium  of  exchange. 
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As  was  said  on  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Perry  vn. 
Washburn,  the  value  of  Government  obligations  does  not 
depend  to  any  extent  upon  tender  laws,  but  upon  the  admin- 
istratton  of  public  affairs,  the  extent,  population,  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  as  well  aa  the  regard  of  the 
citizens  for  the  sanctity  of  public  and  private  contracts,  with 
other  causes  of  like  nature. 

To  euact  that  these  securities  shall  pass  current  in  business 
transactions,  is  intrinsically  absurd,  and  tends  to  defeat  the 
very  end  desired,  for  people  naturally  regard  with  suspicion 
aeourities  sought  to  be  forced  upon  them,  and  indignation  at 
beinfr  defrauded  by  their  debtors,  through  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment, excites  disaffection  towards  the  latter,  and  causes  its 
obligations  to  be  shunned,  instead  of  being  sought  as  an 
iDveBtmeDt. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution, 
(§1358,)  speaking  of  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  Govern- 
ment paper  currency,  and  using  the  language  of  Chief  Jnstiofl 
Marshall,  says  :  "Such  a  medium  has  always  been  liable  to 
"  considerable  fluctuation. 

"  Its  value  is  continually  changing,  and  these  changes,  often 
great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  immense  losses,  are 
the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and  destroy  all  proper 
confidence  between  man  and  man.  In  no  country  more  than 
our  own  hud  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force,"  refer- 
ring  to  the  period  when    the    Federal    Convention   was  in 


I  to  re 
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In  the  same  work  Judge  Story  says,  (§  1355,)  "  But  the 
history  of  paper  money,  without  any  adequate  funds  pledged 
to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon  the  pledge  of  the  publio 
faith,  has  been  in  nl{  ages  and  m  cJl  miliona  the  3(iim:     It  has 
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constantly  become  more  aud  more  depreciated,  ttnd  in  some 
instances  has  ceased  from  tbis  cause  to  have  any  circulation 
whatsoever,  whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict  of  a  despot, 
or  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  Republican  Conjireas, 

"  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts  scattered  over 
the  history  of  those  of  the  American  Colonies  which  ventured 
npon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  raiitine  money  to  supply  the 
public  wants  during  their  subjection  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  in  the  several  States  down  to  the  priisent  lime.  Even 
the  United  States,  with  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  and  a 
populationof9,000,000ofiuhabitants,cxbibited  during  the  lai>t 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  humiliating  spectacle  o(  treasury 
notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remaining  unredeemed, 
and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their  nominal 
Talue." 

Daniel  Webster,  who  has  never  been  accused  of  undue  par- 
tiality for  hard  money,  uses  the  following  strong  language  on 
the  same  subect,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  bill  for 
renewing  the  United  States  Bank  Charter,  May  25th,  1832 : 
"A  sonnd  currency  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  security 
for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  honest  enterprise.  Everyman  of 
property  and  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve 
what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly 
earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating 
medium.  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities 
destructive  of  its  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  fru' 
gality  and  economy,  and  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of  extrava- 
gance and  speculation. 

"  Of  dl  the  rontiiuaiiceM  for  chfoting  the  laboring  fiaxtes  of 
mankind,  n»ne  hat  bi-en  murt  effeduql  than  thai  which  dtlvdet 
tfutn  >cith  jmper  mmvy. 


"  This  is  the  moat  effeefntd  of  hivcnlions  to  fertilise  the  rt'cA 
man's  Jidd  witli  the  imeftt  of  the  poor  man't  brow.  Ordinary 
tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  tliese  bear  lightly  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  a  fraudulent  cur 
reucy,  and  the  robberies  comuntted  by  depreciated  paper. 
Our  own  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demm'alizitig  tendency,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  thf  virtuous  and 
well  disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper  currency,  authorized  by 
Jaw,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  Government."  (Web- 
ster's Works,  Vol.  HI,  page  394.)  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  2d,  1815,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  page  4T, 
uses  similar  and  equally  strong  expressions. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  work  on  Political  Bconomy,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  6  and  6,  says  of  a  debased  coinage  :  "  Profligate  Qot- 
eruments  have,  until  a  very  late  period,  never  scrupled,  for 
the  sake  of  robbing  their  creditors,  to  confer  upon  all  other 
debtors,  a  liceiise  to  rdi  thvirs,  by  the  shallow  and  impudent 
artifice  of  lowering  the  standard  ;  that  least  covert  of  all 
modes  of  knavery  which  consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound. 

"  Such  strokes  of  policy  have  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  rec- 
ommended, hut  they  have  ceased  to  be  practiced,  except  occa- 
sionally through  the  medium  of  paper  money,  in  which  case 
the  character  of  the  transaction,  from  the  greater  obscurity 
of  the  subject,  is  a  little  less  barefaced." 

It  is  stated  as  an  indisputable  principle  by  all  reliabis 
authorities  upon  currency,  that  the  precious  metals  are  used 
as  a  medium,  not  in  consequence  of  legislation,  but  of  their 
natural  fituess  and  intrinsic  value  ;  tliat  the  proper  agency 
of  Government  is  restricted  to   authenticating  their  weighty 
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and  purity,  and  proventing  fraudulotit  imitaliojis,  and  ihnt  no 
Government  has  the  rigbt  to  compel  the  use  i)f  any  other 
currency  than  auch  as  thebueineas  community  prefer. 

Whether  ihia  ia  debateable  ground  or  not,  one  thing  is  ab- 
solatcly  certain,  that  the  right  of  Govi^rnment  to  meddle  with 
the  currency  goes  nn  further  ihan  to  secure  to  the  people  a 
metallic  currency,  or  o>ie  convertible  into  the,  precioim  inttaU  at 
ant/  motneiif. 

Upon  this  jtoint,  the  advocates  of  hard  money,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  banking  on  the  other,  are  entirely  agreed.  Web- 
ster'a  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  43,  vol.  iv,,  pp.  280-1. 

"Some  fancy  that  it  is  the  authority  of  government  that 
gives  money  its  value  ;  but  the  true  valuo  of  money,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  goods  for  which  it  will  honestly  ex- 
change, cannot  be  affected  by  edicts  of  princes  or  acts  of  par- 
liament. 

"  Monarchs  and  ministers  may  alter  the  weight  of  coins,  or 
lessen  their  puritj',  but  they  cannot  make  a  coin,  worth  half  an 
ounce  of  silver,  worth  aa  much  aa  one  containing  an  ounce. 

"  The  stamp  of  the  state  ia  a  mere  certificate  of  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  piece.  It  is  not  from  mere  vagaries  of  fancy 
that  the  precious  metuls  are  equally  prized  by  tlie  Laplanders 
and  the  Siamese. 

"  It  was  not  from  compliance  with  any  preconceived  theories 
of  philosophers  or  statesmen  that  they  were,  for  many  thous- 
and years,  in  all  commercial  countries,  the  eiclusive  circu- 
lation. 

"  Men  chose  gold  and  silver  for  the  material  for  money  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  them  to  choose  wool, 
flax,  ailk  and  cotton  for  clothing,  and  stone,  brick  and  timber 
for  building.' — (Gouge's  American  Banking  Syatem.) 


Dr.  Williamson,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  Bays  : 
''  The  moi-al  dense  is  depraved  by  tender  laws,  or  laws  which 
enable  the  debtor  to  defraad  his  creditor,  by  offering  him  a 
fictitious  payment.  By  such  lawa  the  mind  is  alienated  from 
the  love  of  justice  and  is  prepared  for  any  species  of  chicane 
and  fraud  " 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  work  on  the  WealLli  of  Nations,  book  i., 
chap.  4,  and  book  ii.,  chap.  2,  treatu  of  this  whole  subject  with 
that  perspicuity  and  ability  (or  which  he  is  celebrated,  taking 
the  same  view  and  enforcing  it  in  a  manner  entirely  unanswer- 
able. 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  360-1, 
contains  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  asserting  the 
same  truths. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President,  in  a  letter  to  John  Tay- 
lor, declares  :  "  Hilver  and  gold  are  but  commodities,  as  much 
as  wheat  and  lumber  ;  the  merchants  who  study  the  necessity 
and  feel  out  the  wants  of  the  community  can  always  import 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary  circulating  currency,  as  they 
can  broadcloth  or  sugar,  the  trinkets  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, or  the  hem])  of  Liberia.  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this 
subject ;  it  has  always  been  incomprehensible  to  me  that  a 
people,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  jiroperty  na  the  Ameri- 
cans, should  so  long  have  borne  impositions  with  patience  and 
submission,  which  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
meanest  village  in  Holland,  or  undergone  the  fate  of  Wood's 
halfpence  in  Ireland. 

"  It  is  to  be  desired  that  coins  had  never  borne  other  names 
than  those  of  their  weight,  and  that  the  arbitrary  denomina- 
tions called  moneys  of  account,  as  .£  a.  d.,  had  never  been  used. 

"  But  when  these  denominations  are  admitted  and  employed 
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iclions,  tu  dimmish  the  qnauiitj  uf  metal  to  vliich  tbey 
ili8v«r,  bj  an  lUtcratiuo  of  the  real  cuins,  is  lo  sKai,  uid  ic  is 
a  theft  which  evnt  iiyuni  him  who  cummits  it.  Ji  tkefl  cf 
grtater  magjiHude,  and  sttU  mort  raiaotis,  is  the  making  of'  pa- 
per money  ;  it  is  greater,  because  in  this  money  there  m  a^m^■ 
luUiy  no  real  valve :  it  is  more  rainoas,  bccaose  bj  its  grad- 
ual depreciation,  daring  all  the  time  of  its  existence,  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  an  inBnity  of 
successive  deteriorations  of  the  coins.  All  these  iniquities 
are  founded  on  the  false  idea  that  money  is  but  a  sign.  If  you 
can  contribute  anything  to  conviDce  or  persuade  this  nation 
to  adopt  a  more  honest  medium  of  commerce,  you  will  have 
my  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  success." 

Edmund  Barke,  in  his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,  addressed  to  a  young  Frenchman,"  speaks  thus  of  the 
paper  emisBions  of  the  National  Asgembly,  called  "  assignats : " 
"  They  have  compelled  all  men,  in  all  transactions  of  com- 
merce, in  the  disposal  of  lands,  in  civil  dealing,  and  through 
the  whole  communion  of  life,  to  accept  as  perfect  payment, 
and  good  and  lawful  tender,  the  ^ymbola  of  their  speculations 
on  a  projected  sale  of  their  plunder. 

"  What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left  ? 

"  We  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  IcgipJativo  authority, 
but  wc  have  never  dreamt  that  parliameuts  had  any  right 
whatever  to  violate  property,  to  overrule  prescription,  or  to 
force  a  currency  of  their  own  Rctton  in  the  place  of  that  which 
ia  real  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  you,  who 
began  with  refusing  to  submit  to  the  most  moderate  restrainte, 
luvu  ended  by  eatabtiahing  an  unheard  of  despotism. 

"So  that  this  legislative  assembly  of  a  frec^  nation  sits,  not 
ir  the  aecurity,  but  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and  nol 


of  property  onl^,  but  of  every  rule  and  maxim  that  can  girm 
it  stability,  and  of  those  iuatrumeotB  which  can  alone  give  it 
circulation. 

"  With  you,  a  man  can  neither  earn  nor  buy  bis  dinner  with- 
out a  speculation.  What  be  receives  in  the  morning  will  not 
have  the  same  value  at  night.  What  he  ia  compelled  to  take 
SB  pay  for  an  old  debt,  will  not  be  received  as  the  same  when 
lie  is  to  contract  a  new  one,  nor  will  it  be  the  same  when,  by 
prompt  payment,  he  would  avoid  contracting  any  debt  at  all. 

"  Industry  must  wither  away  ;  economy  must  be  driven  from 
your  country ;  carelul  provision  wili  have  no  existence.  Who 
will  labor  without  knowing  the  amount  of  his  pay?  Who 
will  study  to  increase  what  none  can  estimate  7  Who  will 
accumulate,  when  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he 
»vea  ? 

"  If  you  abstract  it  from  its  ueos  in  gaming,  to  accumulate 
year  paper  wcEilth,  would  be,  not  the  providence  of  a  man, 
but  the  distempered  instinct  of  a  jackdaw. 

•  ••*>'  ^^  present  the  state  of  their  treasury  ainka 
every  day  more  and  more  in  cash,  and  swells  more  and  more 
in  fictitious  represeiitation. 

"  When  so  little,  within  or  without,  is  now  found  but  pa- 
per, the  representative,  not  of  opulence,  but  of  want,  the  crea- 
ture, not  of  credit,  but  of  power,  they  imagine  that  our  flour- 
ishing state  in  England  is  owing  to  that  bank  paper,  and  not 
the  bank  paper  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  commerce, 
to  the  solidity  of  our  credit,  and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
idea  of  power  from  any  part  of  the  transaction. 

"They  forget  that  in  England  not  one  shilling  of  paper 
money  of  any  description  is  received  but  of  choice  ;  that  the 


whole  has  had  its  origin  in  cash  actually  deposited,  and  that 
it  is  convertible  at  pleasure  in  an  inBtant,  and  withoat  the 
Rmallest  loea,  into  cash  again. 

"  Our  paper  U  of  value  in  commerce,  becaute  t»  law  it  U  of 
none.  It  ia  powetftU  on  'Change,  beoauae  in  WeBtminsler  HaU  U 
is  impotent. 

"  In  payment  of  a  debt  of  twenty  shillings,  a  creditor  may 
refuse  all  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  Nor  ia  there  amongst  us  a  single  public  security,  of  any 
qaality  or  nature  whatsoever,  that  la  enforced  by  authority. 

"  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  proofs  of  financial  ability 
furniahed  by  the  present  French  managers  when  they  are  to 
raiae  snppliea  on  credit.   »•*"*■• 

"  Is  there  a  debt  which  presses  them?  lasue  '  aaaignats.' 
Are  compenaations  to  he  made,  or  a  maintenance  decreed  to 
those  whom  they  have  robbed  of  their  freehold  in  their  office, 
or  expelled  from  their  profession  ?  '  Aasignata.'  ta  a  fleet  to 
be  fitted  out?   '  Asaignats.' 

"  If  sixteen  millions  sterlinf;  of  these  '  aasignat^,'  forced  on 
the  people,  leave  the  wants  of  the  state  aa  urgent  as  ever, 
issue,  says  one,  thirty  millions  sterling  of  'asslgnats  ; '  says 
another,  issue  four  score  millions  more  of '  asaignats.' 

"  The  only  difference  among  their  financial  factions  is  on 
the  greater  or  the  lesser  quantity  of '  asaignats '  to  be  imposed 
on  the  public  snfferance.  They  are  all  profeaaora  of  'assig- 
oats.'  Even  those  whose  natural  good  sense  and  knowledge 
of  commerce,  not  obliterated  by  philosophy,  furnish  decisive 
arguments  against  this  delusion,  conclude  their  arguments  by 
proposing  the  emission  of  'aasignats.' " 

Itis  needless  to  state  that  the  enormous  iaaues  of  "assignata" 
by  the  French  Revolutionary  Government,  after  doing  incal- 
culable mischief,  terminated  in  a  wholesale  repudiation. 


The  history  of  paper  emiBBions  in  this  conntry  begins  in  the 

colonial  periods,  and  the  evil  resulting  from  frequent  issues 
of  bills  of  credit,  in  the  different  colonies,  induced  Parliament, 
in  1765,  to  paes  an  act  prohibiting  them  from  making  their 
bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender.  (Hildreth's  History  of  Banks, 
page  54.) 

As  Mr.  Hildreth  observes  in  his  treatise  :  "  A  minute  his- 
tory of  the  paper  emissions  in  tbc  several  English  colonies 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  would  present  a  picture  of  public  and 
irivate  frauds,  and  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  clearest  evi- 
Jence.  not  very  creditable  to  the  virtue  or  the  discernment 
jf  onr  colonial  ancestors," 

The  reason  for  the  submission  by  them  to  this  flnctuating 
and  fraudulent  currency,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  op- 
portunity afforded,  by  the  depreciation  of  bills  of  credit,  of 
pitying  debts  with  a  less  sum  than  was  really  due.  This  dis- 
creditable reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  operated  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Succeeding  the  colonial  epoch  came  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Revolution.  A  government,  which  was  at  best  a  mere 
confederation  of  separate  colonies,  without  any  bond  of  anion 
bat  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  with  no  established  ad- 
ministration or  revenae  system,  and  compelled  to  rely  on 
requisitions  upon  the  State  governments  for  the  money  needed 
to  keep  a  force  in  the  field,  would  naturally  resort  to  any  des- 
perate expedient  that  promised  a  temporary  supply. 

The  entire  circulation  of  the  country  at  the  time  was  ten 
millions,  and  the  first  paper  emis.Bion  of  ten  millions,  in  1775, 
did  not  result  in  any  serious  depreciation.  The  succeeding 
emissions,  however,  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  I78I, 
after  being  bought  at  tho  rate  of  1000  for  1,  it  ceased  to  cir- 
culate entirely  as  money. 


Mr-  Pelatinh  Webster,  a  distbguished  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, ID  his  well-known  essays  of  1779  acd  1780  (cited  in 
Gonge's  work,  part  2d,  chap.  3d),  statea  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  when  a  proposition  to  eatublish  a  revenue  system 
was  before  Congress,  a  meinber  exclaimed — "  Do  you  think, 
gentlemen,  that  I  will  consent  to  load  my  conslitutents  with 
taxeB,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer  and  get  a  wagon  load 
of  money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for  the  whole  ?  " 

Mr.  Webster  saya,  further,  that — "  The  fatal  error,  that  the 
credit  and  currency  of  continental  money  could  be  kept  up 
and  supported  by  acts  of  compulsion,  entered  so  deep  into  the 
minds  of  CDDgreas,  and  all  departments  of  administration 
through  the  States,  that  no  coosiderationa  of  justice,  religion 
or  policy,  or  even  experience  of  its  utter  inefficiency,  could 
eradicate  it ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  obstinate  delirium, 
totally  deaf  to  every  argument  drawn  from  juatice  and  right, 
from  its  natural  tendency  and  miachief,  from  common  justice, 
and  even  from  common  senae. 

"  Congress  then  reaolved  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  continental  bills,  should  be  declared  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  be  precladed  from  in- 
tercourse with  its  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  should  beotrf- 
lawetJ,  which  ia  the  aeverest  penalty  (except  of  life  and  limb) 
known  to  onr  laws. 

"  This  rninona  jirinciple  was  continued  in  practice  for  Gve 
successive  years,  and  appeared  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  that 
IB  to  say,  in  tender  acts,  in  limitation  of  prices,  in  awful  and 
threatening  declarations,  in  penal  laws,  with  dreadful  and 
ruinous  pnniahmenta,  and  in  every  way  that  could  be  devised, 
and  all  executed  with  a  relentlesa  severity  by  the  highest  an- 
thorities  then  in  being,  viz.,  by  Congress,  by  Assemblies  and 
by  Conventions  of  the  States,  and  by  Committees  of  Inapec- 
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tioD  (whose  povera  in  those  days  were  nearly  soTereifi^n),  ftod 
even  by  military  force  ;  yet  its  nurestrained  energy  always 
prov&i  ineffeciiuii  to  its  purposes,  but  in  every  caxe  tjicrrastd  the 
eyils  it  was  designed  to  remedy,  and  destroyed  the  benefits  it 
was  intended  to  promote." 

Thatcher,  in  hia  Journal  of  the  Revolntionary  War,  pages 
193-4,  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  Revolution  and  its  effects  :  "  May,  1"80, — The  officers  of 
onr  army  have  long  been  dissatisfied.  Our  sacrifices  are  itsr 
calcolably  great,  and  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  duty  which  the 
public  can  of  right  claim  frooi  any  class  of  men.  The  conti- 
nental money  which  we  receive  is  depreciated  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  Congress  have  established  a  scale  of  depreciation  by 
which  the  continental  bills  are  valued  at  forty  to  one  of  silver, 

"  This  is  the  frasli  which  is  tendered  to  requite  vs  for  our 
sacrilices,  our  siifferings  and  ■privations,  while  in  the  service  of 
onr  country." 

Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2d,  pp. 
154-5-6,  says  :  "During  1775,  billa  of  credit  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000  were  issued  by  Congress.  By  new  emissions, 
this  sum  was  increased,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1778,  to  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Depreciation  of  this  paper  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  such  large  emissions.  Id  January,  1777, 
Congress  made  it  a  tender  in  payment  of  public  and  private 
debts," — [This,  I  think,  is  an  error  of  Mr  Pitkinl— "  and  a  re- 
fneal  to  receive  it  was  declared  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
itself,  and  they  thought  proper  to  declare  that  any  one  who 
refused  to  receive  it  as  gold  and  silver,  should  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  his  country. 

"  They  also  undertook  to  regulate  the  prices  of  property  to 
be  ezchanKed  for  this  currency,  but  these  extraordinary  meas- 
ures tentkd  to  incrm^e  rather  than  diminish  the  evil,  and  the 
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"Tbey  iuaed  a  circuUr  stating  the  abilitj  of  tbe  covntiy 
lo  redeeai  then ;  tfaat '  Tfae  pride  of  Aineriea  would  revolt  at 
tbe  idea  of  the  non-paTiaent  of  tlieee  bills.' 

"  Tbef  argaed,  in  favor  of  paper  money,  Uiat  it  vaa  '  Tbe 
onlf  kind  of  1110067  ^^  conld  not  take  viags  and  fly  avaj.' 

"  N'otirithstandiog  tbe  resolution,  however,  Coogren  in* 
creased  tbe  issue  to  9300,000.000,  and.  in  Marefa.  1780,  called 
for  their  redempdoo  at  forty  for  one  is  exchange  for  new  biSs. 

"  In  this  year,  however,  they  became  of  so  little  valve,  that 
they  txated  to  drcalatt,  and  quietly  died  in  the  handt  (f  thar 


^ 


Pitkin'B  Hiatorjr  of  tbe  United  States,  vol.  2d,  pp.  154-5-^. 

Tbe  same  facts  are  stated  in  Botta's  History,  vol.  2d,  pp. 
257,  286  and  ^GZ. 

The  experieQce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  between  1840  and  1847, 
adds  another  illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  paper  cnr- 
rtncy. 

The  pajier  emissions  there  depreciated  to  about  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  nearly  every  mcrcbaut  io  the  country  was 
rnined  In  consequence. 

The  eiporienco  of  tbe  country  in  continental  jj&per  during 
the  Revolution,  has  a  special  and  direct  bearing  upon  the 
correct  intopretalion  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Ai  Mr.  Webster  states,  in  hia  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1832  : 
"  Wt  ail  huno  that  the  establishment  of  a  vmnd  and  uniform 
currency  was  one  of  tlio  grcaiftt  tndt  conirmplaied  in  tht  adfip- 
\t  pivtml  Vonstitufion,    If  we  could  now  fully  explore 
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all  the  motives  of  those  who  framed,  and  those  who  Btipported 
that  ConstitQtion,  perhaps  we  should  hardly  find  a  more  pow- 
erful one  than  this." 

Judge  Story,  also,  in  his  Commentaries,  details  the  calam- 
itous experience  of  our  country  in  paper  money,  during  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  times,  as  the  reason  why  the  issuance 
of  bills  of  credit  by  the  States  was  prohibited,  (Story's 
Constitution,  §§1352-3-4,  l3tJ0-l,  1365-6.  and  notes.) 

The  same  idea  will  be  found  advanced  by  other  authorities, 
wbioh  will  be  hereafter  cited. 

Enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  fraudulent  and  mischievous 
nature  of  an  Inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  its  utter  inu- 
tility for  any  beneRojjil  purpose,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  these 
principles,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  sound  political  economy,  of 
these  lessons  afforded  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and  other 
nations,  and  in  view  of  this  concurrence  of  sentiment  by 
those  whose  opinions  are  most  deserving  of  respect,  thnt  we 
come  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  make  treasury  notes,  or  bills  of 
credit,  a  lender  for  private  debts. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  maxims  applicable  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  Constitution,  whicii  it  may  be  well, 
first,  briefly  to  advert  to. 

The  Federal  Government,  to  quote  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enu- 
merated powers.  McCulIough  vi.  State  of  Maryland,  4 
Wheaton,  p.  316. 

That  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it,  is  as  he 
says,  universally  admitted.  This  rule  of  construction  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  first  judicially  declared  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  (himself  a  Federalist,)  has  been  sanctioned 
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by  all  the  eminent  men  of   all  parties  who  participated  in 
framing  the  sjstem,  aod  have  shared  in  its  admiaistratioa. 

The  8th  section  of  the  first  article  contains  the  definition 
of  the  powers  granted  to  Congreaa,  amon^  which  are  the 
powers  to  "  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States," 
and  "to coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,"  and  closes  with 
empowering  it  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers." 

The  last  clause,  it  will  be  conceded,  neither  enlarges  nor 
restricts  the  powers  enumerated,  for  as  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks 
in  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  FederJM,  in  speaking  of 
this  clause,  and  of  the  clause  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  "  These  clauses  . 
are  only  declaratory  of  a  truth  which  would  have  resulted  by 
necessary  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the  act  of  con- 
stituting a  Federal  Government,  and  clothing  it  with  certain 
specific  powers." 

Judge  Story  expresses  the  same  idea  in  his  Commentaries. 
Story's  Const.,  (abridged)  §  ti02. 

No  loose  and  latitudinarian  construction  of  this  clause, 
therefore,  can  add  to  the  power  of  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion with  it  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  without  it. 

The  cases  cited  by  respondents'  counsel  upon  the  nature  of 
onr  Federal  system,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  its  construc- 
tion are  familiar  to  the  Court  and  the  profession,  and  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  cited  on  either  side  of  this  case. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  grant,  not  a 
limitation  of  power;  Congress  can  exercise  no  power  not 
expressly  delegated."    Sedgwick,  p.  589  ;  1  Ith  Peters,  p.  316. 

"  It  is  to  receive  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  its  language, 
and  it£  powers,  not  itraininf^  its  words  beyond  their  tmnmon 
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Itnd  rubral  ten^e  :  bat  giving  tbeir  osposition  a  fair  and  jnst 

I  latitude,  taking  into  view  tlie  untecfdent  situation  of  the 
country,  and  its  institutions,  colemporan/  history,  miemporary 
ivlerpivlntion,  and  practical  exfiosillon,"  (that  is,  the  practica  of 
the  Government.)     (Quotations  from  Judge  Story,  Sedgwick, 

p.  r>s7.) 

"The  Govei-nraeut,  then,  of  the  United  States,  can  claim 
no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  ihe  Constitution, 
and  ihe  powers  granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given, 
or  by  necessary  iraplicatiou.  The  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  natural  and  (/bvious  sense,  and  not  in  a  sense  unrea- 
Bonablj  restricted  or  enlaTijed." 

(Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Martin  V8.  Hunter's  lessee,  let 
Wheaton,  305  and  326,  cited  in  Sedgwiclt,  p.  591) — "  As 
men  whose  intentions  require  do  concealment  generally 
employ  the  words  which  most  directly  and  aptly  express  the 
ideas  th«y  intend  to  convey,  the  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopt«d  it,  must  be  under- 
atood  to  have  employed  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to 
have  intended  wkaJ  tliey  said." 

Gibbons  cs.  Ogden,  9th  Wheaton,  188. 

In  the  construction  of  a  contract,  or  statute,  or  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  propriety  of  this  latter  rule  is  manifest.  The  first 
intiuiry  should  always  be,  What  is  the  natural  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  language  ? 

Other  rules  and  maxims  will  be  referred  to,  in  diecnssing 
the  clause  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Hastingc. 

The  language  of  this  clause  is,  "  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  toreigu 
coin."  Art.  1,  §  8. 


upon  this  clause  alone,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  argued  ihU 
cause  for  the  defendants  in  the  District  Court,  rested  the 
Constitationality  of  the  proviBion  making  treasury  notes  a 
legal  tender. 

We  have  here  two  words,  "  coin"  and  "money"  coupled 
together. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  world,  guided  by  plain  common 
sense,  apart  from  all  legal  subtleties,  would  ever  dream  of 
deiining  the  phrase  to  mean  anything  but  the  preparation  of 
the  precious  metals  to  circulate  as  money  by  that  process 
called  "  coinage."  On  this  point  the  unbiased  verdict  of 
the  mass  woald  be  unanimous. 

The  nouns,  "  coin"  and  "  coinage,"  and  the  verb  "  to  coin,"  . 
have  the  same  import,  and  convey  the  same  idea. 

The  three  words  have  each  a  literal  and  natural  meaning, 
and  also  one  that  is  figurative,  poetical  and  metaphorical. 

When  applied  to  money,  they  refer  exclusively  and  invaria- 
bly to  metals. 

It  was  admitted  upon  the  argument  in  the  District  Court, 
that  the  noun  "  coin"  signilied  metallic  money,  and  nothing 
else  ;  but  it  was  contended  that  the  verb  "  to  coin"  was  not 
BO  restricted,  and  that  its  meaning  could  be  enlarged,  as  is 
attempted  to  bo  shown  in  respondents'  brief. 

The  respondents'  counsel,  in  this  admission,  however,  con- 
oeded  away  his  whole  argument,  for  the  poetical  and  meta- 
phorical definition  of  the  nonn  "  coin,"  in  Webster,  as  "  that 
which  is  received  in  payment,"  gives  the  noun  as  extended  a 
figurative  meaning  as  the  verb. 

The  truth  is,  the  noun  and  the  verb  have  precisely  the 
same  force  and  effect  when  applied  to  the  currency,  and  the 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them,  only  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  the  respondents'  argument. 


The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  "  coin,"  was  the  steel 
die  used  in  stamping  ttio  figures  upon  tbe  metal  to  prepare  it 
for  circulation,  and  Iieuce  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
metal  itself. 

The  noun  "coinage,"  signifies  both  the  art  of  stamping  the 
metal,  and  also  the  entire  mctaUic  currency  of  the  Slate. 

The  verb  "  to  coin,"  signifies  simply  and  solely,  the  stamp- 
ing of  metal,  to  prepare  it  for  use  as  money.  There  is,  as 
before  remarked,  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used,  as  to  "coin  a  word,"  or  the  "  coinage  of 
the  brain,"  in  Shakspeare,  and  "  to  coin  an  excuse  or  a  lie," 
conveying  the  idea  of  fabrication,  invention  or  forgery ; 
these  nses,  however,  of  the  word,  have  no  reference  to  its 
literal,  legal  definition  and  meaning. 

The  argument  of  the  respondent  is  really  to  the  effect  that 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  used  the  word  in  its 
metaphorical  and  hyperbolical  sense. 

That  the  verb  "  to  coin,"  metaphorically  used,  means  "  to 
invent,"  "forge  or  fabricate,"  is  undoubted  ;  but  these  figures 
of  speech  are  not  conveyed  in  the  term  when  applied  to 
money.  Since  the  Xct  of  Congress  was  passed,  thousands  of 
contracts  in  this  State,  have  been  made  payable  in  "  current 
coin." 

Is  this  expression  equivalent  to  current  inventions,  for- 
geries, or  fabrications,  or  current  paper  issues? 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  best,  authority  on  this  subject. 
"  The  New  American  Encyclopedia,"  gives  not  the  least  color 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  coin"  in  any  such  sense  as  that  con- 
tended for  by  respondent.  It  defines  "  coin"  to  be  "  metallic 
money,"  "  specie,"  "  pieces  of  metal  bearing  certain  marks, 
A,o.,"  and  this  is  the  only  defiuition  hinted  at  in  a  long  article 
of  several  pages. 


as 

Webster,  in  defining  the  noun  coin,  delines  it  to  be,  "  1st. 
Honey  ^itamped.  a  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
other  metal  converted  into  money  by  impressing  on  it  certain 
figures,  Ac. ;  2d  A  die  in  architecture  ;  3d.  Tliat  which  ia 
'  received  in  payment,  as  'The  loss  of  present  advantage  to 
flesh  and  blood  is  repaid  in  a  nobler  coin.' " 

The  figurative  ase  of  the  word  in  the  last  definition  is  made 
I   apparent  by  the  example.     So  in  defining  the  verb  "  to  coin," 
the  definitions  in  Webster  are  given  as  follows : — 

"  let.  To  stamp  a  metal  and  convert  it  into  money." 

"2d.  To  make  or  fabricate  for  general  use,  as  "to  coin 
words." 

"  3d.  To  make,  forge  or  fabricate,  in  an  ill  sense,  as  to  coin 
a  He,  to  coin  a  fable." 

The  above  are  all  the  dcfinitionfl  given  by  Webster,  and 
they  give  not  the  least  conntenance  to  the  use  of  the  word 
contended  for  by  the  respondent. 

Richardson,  in  defining  the  word  to  signify,  "  An  iron 
seal  with  which  the  metal  is  stamped,  and  hence  money 
is  called  coin,"  gives  the  other  definition,  "To  coin  (met.), is 
to  forge,  to  invent."  The  abbreviation  in  parenthesis  shows 
that  the  use  of  the  word  is  purely  metaphorical. 

Bouvier,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  defines  it  to  be,  "  A  pitce 
of  gold,  sitfei;  or  i4!ier  tnetal  stamped  by  authority  of  the  Uov- 
ernment,  to  determine  its  value,  commonly  called  money." 
Btirrill'if  Law  Dictionary  does  not  give  the  word. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature,  vo  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  word 
"coin"  being  used  in  conpaolion  with  money  to  signify  any- 
a  piece  of  metaf  stjinjped  ag  defined  by  Bouvier. 
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I)  Reee*  Cyclopedia,  Vol,  IX,  Tit.  "  Coin,"  after  saying 
t  coin  ia  a  piece  of  tempered  steel  used  as  a  die,  the  author 
loes  "  coin"  "  to  be  more  generally  used  for  a  piece  of 
Baietal  stninped  with  certain  impressions  to  gire  it  a  legal  and 
llccurate  value,  and  to  serve  as  a  guaranty  for  its  weiglit  and 

■  purity.  Coin  differs  from  money  as  the  species  from  the 
r^nus.  Money  is  any  matter  to  wliicb  public  autliority  has 
§affised  a  value,  and  which  Hervea  as  a  circulating  medium, 

whether  metal,  paper,  leather,  shells,  Ac,  but  coin  is  a  par- 
kicular  species  of  money,  dwayi  made  of  melal,  and  struck 
I  according  to  a  certain  process." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  day,  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected 
I  that  money  signified  anything  but  a  metallic  currency.  He 
I4efine9  "coin"  to  be  "money  stamped  with  a  legal  impres- 
tsion,"  and  "  money"  to  be,  "  metal  coined  for  the  purpose  of 
poommerce." 

Worcester  defines  "  coin"  to  be  "  a  piece  of  metal  bearing 

■  ft  legal  stamp,  and  made  current  as  money,"  and  then  gives 

■  Its  metaphorical  and  poetical  use  as  "  that  in  which  payment 
f  is  made." 

In    Homan's   Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,   the   definition    is, 
"  coins,"  '■  pieces  of  metal  most  commonly  gold  and  silver,  or 
I'Copper,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp,  and  frequently  made  a 
■legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

Id  the  English  Cyclopedia,  part  "  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Vol, 
Will,  the  definition  is,  "  coin,"  "  metal  stamped  for  currency." 
In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  the  definition  is,  "coin," 
i  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by  the  impression 
|Aereon  of  certain  marka^,  or  figures.  Coin  differs  from 
ley  as  the  species  irom  the  genus." 

a  the  National  Cyclopedia  the  definition  is,  "Metal  stampsd 
r  currency." 


chambers  Information  for  the  People  (vol,  ii.,  p.  '26i,j  lias 
an  article  tinder  the  title  of  '"  Coined  Money."  the  whole  of 
which  is  devoted  to  ituialUc,  as  distingniahed  from  fap^r  cur- 
rency. The  entire  article  assumes  ihat  "coined  money"  is 
metallic  money  and  nothing  else,  and  the  author  Hoen  not  con- 
aider  it  necessary  even  to  define  the  phrase,  but  treats  the 
subject  as  though  a  definition  were  KUperfluous. 

In  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  the  definition  in. 
"  Pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  im- 
prefsed  with  a  public  stamp,  and  frequently  made  a  legal 
tender," 

Against  this  unbroken  array  of  authorities,  can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  "  coin  "  means  paper  money,  and  coinage  signifies 
the  emission  of  Treasury  notes?  yet  this  is  the  position  as- 
Humed  by  the  respondent. 

Indeed,  the  proposition  that  "coining  money  "  and  regotat- 
isg  its  value,  can  be  construed  to  include  the  printing  or  en- 
graving of  Treasury  notes, and  making  these  eecuritiesa  legal 
tender,  shocks  one's  common  sense.  Such  distortion  of  lan- 
guage would  make  a  Constitution  mean  anything  and  every- 
thing that  human  fancy  could  conceive. 

Upon  the  etymology  and  proper  meaning  of  the  nouna, 
'■  coin  "  and  "  coinage,"  and  the  verb  "  to  coin,"  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  solicit  the  inspection  by  the  Court  of  the 
various  works  Irom  which  respondent's  counsel  has  extracted 
/ragmentt  of  the  definitions  of  these  words,  in  order  to  seo  at 
once  by  the  iviio'e  of  the  definitions,  and  the  example  ffiven, 
the  impossibility  of  distorting  the  phrase  used  in  the  Consti- 
tutioa  to  include  any  kind  of  paper  currency.  For  esample  : 
in  the  first  definition,  from  Webster,  the  counsel  omits  a  por- 
tion.   That  author,  in  defining  the  verb  "  to  coio,"  gives  the 


exact  language  above  quoted,  a  portion  of  which  is  omitted 
by  respondeat'a  counsel ;  and  the  reference  by  Webster,  un- 
der the  second  definition,  is  to  Shakspeare,  and  under  the 
ihird,  to  Hndibrasand  Dryden,  showing  the  poetical  and  figur- 
ative sense  in  which  the  word  ia  used  to  signify  "fabrication. *' 
A  comparison  of  the  defiuitiona  will  illustrate  the  idea  by  show- 
ing  what  is  omitted  in  the  counsel's  quotation. 

So,  in  the  same  author,  the  quarto  edition  of  1856  does  not 
give  the  definition  as  primarily  "striking,"  "impressing,"  "im 
printing,"  "money,"  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hastings.  He  may 
have  found  it  in  some  other  edition  to  which  I  have  not  had 
access. 

The  word  "  coinage,"  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  gives  one 
definition  from  Webster, 4he  example  under  which  he  omits,  is 
thuf^  defined  in  that  author : 

Ist. — "  The  act,  art  or  practice  of  stamping  metallic  money." 

5th. — "  A  making,  new  production,  formation,  as  the  '  coin- 
age t^' words.' " 

tilh. — "Invention,  forgery,  fabrication"  —  quoting,  under 
the  last  head,  the  phrase,  "  coinage  of  the  brain,"  from  Shaks- 
peare. 

The  definition  of  the  noun  "  coin,"  bj  Webster,  is  given 
above. 

So,  in  the  other  authors  cited  by  the  respondent's  counsel, 
the  whole  definitions  and  examples  are  not  given  by  Uim. 

Worcester  defines  the  verb  "  to  coin,"  to  convert  into  money, 
as  "  a  piece  of  metal  by  a  legal  stamp,  as, '  this  gold  was  sent 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined  ; '  to  fashion  or  form  by  stamping,  as 
coining  medals :  to  invent,  to  fabricate  —  (used  in  an  ill 
sense)." 

The  definition  of  the  noun,  by  Worcester,  is  given  above. 


The  reference  to  "Roget's  Theeaaras,"  by  the  reapondent'* 
Beounsel,  seemB  to  be  to  show  that  the  author  cited  defines  the 
Jverbs  "to  coin,"  "to  constitute,"  "to  create,*'  "to  fabricate," 
Ketc.,  as  «ynoiiyvwui — indeed,  that  U  the  statement.  This  ia 
laot  St).  The  author  is  simply  giving  instances  of  various 
Irecbs,  which  convey  the  idea  of  "power  in  operation,"  in 
I  Tarious  forms,  and  as  applied  to  various  and  diverge  subjects. 
I  There  is  no  definition  at  all  of  the  verbs  beyond  lliis. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  whole  extract  is  given  aa  follows : 

Under  the  title,  "  Power  in  Operation,"  he  specifies  the 
verbs  "  to  produce,  effect,  perform,  operate,  do,  make,  gar, 
form,  construct,  fabricate,  frame,  manufacture,  weave,  for| 
coin,  carve,  chisel,  build,  raise,  edify,  rear,  erect,  put  togethi 
set  up,  raise  up,  establish" — (p.  46,  aft.  161), 

It  would  require  some  hardihood  to  pretend   that  theae 
terms  are  synonymous,  or  definitions  of  each  other,  and 
citation  by  the  respondent's  counsel  is  more  to  bo  commended 
for  its  ijigenuilif  than  its  in/jenuousnesx.    "  Weaving,  building, 
chiseling,  coining,  operating  and  doing" — money!  ! 

The  same  author,  under  the  title,  "  Creative  Thought "  (p. 
187.  art.  515),  gives  the  following  examples:  "To  imagine, 
fancy,  conceive,  idealize,  realize,  dream  of,  fancy  or  picture  to 
oneself,  create,  originate,  devise,  intend,  coin,  fabricate" — 
terms,  the  first  of  which,  especially  the  words  /ancy.  imaginr, 
idealice,  and  dream  of,  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  the 
theort/  of  cvftllutinndlexpfmiion,  advanced  by  defendant's  coun- 
sel on  the  subject  of  coining  money. 

It  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of /awry  than  fncf. 

Theae  last  instances  illustrate  admirably  the  poetical  and 
metaphorical  use  ol  the  word  "  coin,"  which  is  k  porsistently 
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confouiided    by    defendant's  counsel   wi 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  when  appiic 

By  reference  to  the  article  on  '*  Coina 
Britannica.  it  will  be  Been  that,  from  the 
there  is  not  a  syllable  intimating  the  a| 
to  anything  but  metals,  and  it  will  suffice  simply  to  request 
tlie  altentiou  cf  the  Court  to  the  articlea  on  "Coin"  and 
'■  Coinage,"  in  the  encyclopedias  referred  to,  as  giving  the 
most  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  upon  the  other  side. 

The  word  "  money  "  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  defendant's  connael 
at  great  length,  but  quite  unnecesaarily  ao.  The  word  "mon- 
ey "  at  the  present  day  is  doubtless  often  used  in  ordinary 
language  to  signify  any  substance  or  thing  employed  as  a 
circulating  medium,  or  medium  of  exchange. 

The  word  as  formerly  used  was  confined  to  metals,  and  the 
only  deSnition  of  money  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first  great 
lexicographer,  aa  above  stated,  is,  "  metal  coined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  money  at  the  present  da; 
is  nsed  among  civilized  nations  to  signify  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  precious  metals,  among 
civilized  nations,  are  the  only  basis  of  currency,  and  thai 
bank  notea  acquire  their  character  of  money  solely  by  being 
convertible  into  precious  metals,  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
The  word  money  is  derived  by  lexicographers  from  the  Saxon 
word  "  mynet,"  Danish  "  myndt."  signifying  "mint,"  and  as 
Mr.  Noah  Webster  remarks  :  "  Money  and  mint  are  the  same 
word  varied."  The  first  definition  given  by  this  author  as 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  "money"  is  "  coin,"  "  stamped 
metal,"  "any  piece  of  metal,  usually  gold,  silver  or  copper, 
stamped  by  public  authority,  and  made  a  medium  of  commerce." 


Then  u  a  secoodarr  meaniDg  he  saja  :  "  Bank  notes  or  bills 
of  credit,  issoed  by  aathority.  and  exchangtMt  for  crnn,  are 
also  called  money,  ad  each  notea  in  modern  times  r^tsaU 
mm.  aDd  are  a  sabstitute  for  it.'*  Strictly  epeaking,  there  is 
nothing  entitled  to  the  term  "money,"  except  the  precious 
metals,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  te  received  among  en- 
lightened nationa,  as  a  mediam,  except  the  metals,  or  obliga- 
tions for  their  payment  on  demand,  snch  as  "  Bills  of  Ex- 
change," "  Bank  Notes,"  &c. 

The  latter  are  not,  properly  speaking,  money,  but  mere 
promises  to  pay  money,  or  orders  for  money,  which  voald  be 
worthless  but  for  their  con rerti bill ty  into  money. 

The  definition  of  money  given  by  Worcester  ie  precisely 
the  same  as  in  Webster,  giving  the  primary  meaning  as 
"  metals,"  and  the  secondary  one  as  "  Bank  Notes,  exchange- 
able for  coin." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  word  money  to  any 
medium  which  is  not  convertible  into  coin,  for  such  a  medium 
neither  contains  the  elements,  nor  accomplishes  the  ends  of  a 
ourreDcy. 

It  is  lo  denominate  that  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange 
which  will  not  facilitate  or  effect  either  foreign  or  domestic 
exchanges,  and  which  will  not  circulate  ;  to  style  that  cur- 
rency which  is  uncurrent,  to  call  that  cath  which  is  nothing 
but  credit. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  1816  on  the 
National  Bank  (Webster's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  41)  said  :  "The 
circulating  medium  of  a  commercial  community  must  be  that 
which  is  also  the  circulating  medium  of  other  commercial 
communities,  or  must  be  capable  of  being  converted  iiilo  Uut 
nodium  witliout  loss. 


"  It  mnat  be  able  not  only  to  pasa  in  payments  and  receipts 
fitnoDg  individuals  of  t!ie  Baine  nation,  but  to  adjust  and  dis- 
charge the  balance  of  exchangeB  between  different  nations. 

"  It  must  be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  by  which  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  debts  can  be 
satisfied."     "  The  precious  metals  alone  answer  this  purpose." 

'■  They  alone,  therefore,  are  money,  and  whatever  else  is  to 
perform  the  functions  of  money,  must  be  their  representatives 
and  capalie  of  being  turned  into  Mem  at  will.  So  long  as  Bank 
paper  reiains  this  quolity,  it  is  a  substitute  jor  money  ;  divesled  of 
this,  nothing  can  give  it  this  character." 

For  the  porposea  of  this  argument,  however,  it  might  he 
Bafely  conceded  that  the  word  money  is  susceptible  of  the 
most  enlarged  sense  contended  for  by  defendant's  counsel. 
.  The  question  is  not,  what  in  common  language  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  money,"  but  what  is  the  import  of  the  phrase 
"  coining  money,"  as  used  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  correct  a  misapprehension  of  res- 
pondent's counsel  on  one  point.  He  3aya  that  the  appellant's 
coonscl  assumes  the  position  that  Cougress  cannot  make  the 
precious  metals  a  legal  tender.  He  is  in  error.  It  was  stated 
on  the  argument  in  the  District  Court,  that  there  was  some 
reason  for  questioning  «the  power  ;  but  that  the  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  afforded  ground  on  which  to 
base  the  right  to  make  coin  a  legal  tender. 

Congress,  in  fact,  has  heretofore  exercised  this  power  con- 
currently with  the  States,  Of  course,  no  possible  objection 
could  be  stated  to  granting  such  a  power  to  both.  This  is, 
however,  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  the  Court. 

The  counsel  states  certain  rules  ot  constitutional  interpre- 
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tatioD.  One  particularly  dwelt  upon  is,  that  where  a  word 
uf>ed  has  a  restricted  and  an  enlarged  Bease  it  mast  be  held  to 
have  been  used  in  the  latter. 

This  rule  may  be  safely  coijceded,  and  if  the  word  "  money" 
were  used  alo/ie,  then  the  rule  might  be  applied,  and  the  argu- 
ment would  have  some  force,  but  unfortunately  for  its  appli- 
cation there  is  a  "restrictive"  and  qualifying  term  prefixed, 
which  limits  the  general  terra.  If  there  was  a  money  of 
cloth,  and  one  of  glass,  and  the  grant  of  power  was,  "to 
■weave  money."  would  any  one  doubt  what  kind  of  money  was 
intended  1 

To  illnetrate  and  enforce  the  qualifying  effect,  which  every 
man's  judgment  will  instinctlTely  give  to  the  term  "  to  coin," 
certain  other  roles  and  maxitsB  of  interpretation  may  be  sug- 
gested. 

The  maxim  "  JVoscitur  a  Sodis,"  (Broom's  Legal  Maxims, 
p.  450)  (marg.)  eipresses  the  idea  that  the  force  and  meaning 
of  a  word  must  be  gathered  from  the  words  associated  with 
it.  The  term  money,  in  this  case,  as  before  remarked,  must 
be  expODoded  with  reference  to  its  antecedent  and  restricting 
word,  "  coia."  "  Ex  antecedentibits,  tt  amseqnejttibus,_fil  optima 
interpretaiio."  (Same  author  (marg.)  p.  442.)  "A  passage 
will  be  best  interpreted  by  reference  to  that  which  precedes 
and  follows  it."    (See  also  same  work,  p.  529.) 

These  masims  are  not  more  established  in  law  than  founded 
in  common  sense,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  in  question. 

It  seems  almost  too  clear  for  argument,  that  every  consid- 
eration of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  its  calamitous  experi- 
ence of  a  paper  currency  ;  of  cotemporaueous  exposition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  debates  in  the  Federal  Conveatioii,  by  the 
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"opinions  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Webster,  and  many  otberB 
which  might  be  cited  ;  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  afibrding  the 
Btrongeat  negative  argument,  the  probable  intent  of  the 
framera  of  the  Constitution,  arising  from  the  intrinsic  impolicy 
of  all  such  measures  ;  the  rules  and  maxims  of  construction 
applicable  to  the  Constitution  ;  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
terms  used  ;  the  negative  of  any  implication  furnished  by 
other  clauses;  judicial  interpretation  and  authority,  so  far  as 
we  have  any,  and  we  have  some  in  point ;  every  consideration 
of  public  policy  founded  on  the  destructive  results  to  busi- 
ness and  trade,  of  an  unstable  and  fliictuatiug  inconvertible 
currency  ;  in  short,  every  argument  and  suggestion  which 
could  operate  on  the  mind  of  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  man,  each  and  all  protest  against  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  this  power. 

It  is  one  not  warranted  by  any  reasonable  constrnction  of  the 
Constitution,  one  not  fit  to  be  exercised  by  any  Government, 
and  one  defeating  its  professed  objects,  and  fatal  in  its  effects 
to  every  interest  on  which  the  Government  must  in  the  end 
rely  for  means  to  sustain  itself  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Senate  opposed  the  legal 
tender  provision,  Collamer,  Fessenden,  Cowan  and  others. 

The  vote  upon  striking  it  out  was  17  to  22,  a  bare  majority 
in  its  favor.  Its  practical  effect  is  seen  in  a  premium  on  gold 
of  50  to  60  per  cent.,  that  is,  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  of 
33  to  36  per  cent.,  a  fine  illustration  of  the  alleged  necessity 
of  the  provision. 

The  utter  folly  of  the  measure  is  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  of  Illinois.    (Page  791  of  Cong.  Globe.) 
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If  the  clause  ''  to  coin  money"  had  been,  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  and  regulate  the  currency,"  or  "  to 
create  a  circulating  medium,"  or  "  shall  have  full  power  over 
the  money  and  currency  of  the  country,"  the  counsel'a  exposi- 
tion might  be  germane  and  pertinent,  but  the  general  term 
"money,"  being  restricted  by  the  word  "coin,"  there  is  no 
basis  for  his  theory,  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  phrase. 

The  respondents'  counsel  refers  also  to  Parsons  on  Con- 
tracts, to  show  that  words  in  Constitutions  and  Statutes, 
should  be  taken  in  a  general,  and  not  specific,  a  comprehen- 
sive, and  not  restricted,  sense. 

The^e  references  have  no  force  when  applied  to  the  coinage 
clause,  for  the  reason  already  given,  that  the  term  "  to  coin," 
haa  but  one  sense  when  connected  with  "  money,"  and  that 
sense  excludes  every  species  of  money  but  metala.  If  the 
term  "to  coin"  were  auBceptible  of  two  constructions,  one 
general  and  one  specific,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  "  Ex 
w"  termini  it  is  restricted  always  when  coupled  with  money,  to 
the  metals,  and  no  other  signification  can  be  given  to  it  with- 
out straining  the  word,  not  only  beyond  its  natural  and  ordi- 
nary meaning,  in  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  construo- 
tioD,  but  giving  it  a  meaning  wholly  foreign,  and  opposed  to 
the  idea  embodied  in  it.  A  man  who  should  speak  of  coining 
doth,  and  coining  homes,  coining  china-ware,  and  "  coining 
paper,"  would  subject  himself  to  serious  doubts  of  his  sanity. 

The  argument  against  the  construction  sought  to  be  pat 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  words,  amounts  to  absolute  de- 
monstration, and  we  will  parsae  it  no  farther. 

The  clause, '"  to  borrow  money,"  not  being  relied  upon,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  comment  upon  it,  exce;>t  to  observe  that  the 
words  ■'  borrow  "  and  "  lend  "  signify  voluntary  action  on  the 


ySrX  of  the  lender,  and  differ  as  widely  from  forced  circula- 
tion by  government  of  its  paper,  as  the  discount  of  a  note 
does  from  robbery  on  the  highway. 

No  respectable  writer  or  lawyer  has  ever  ventured  to  rest 
the  power  in  question  on  the  borrowing  clause. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  that  the  right  to 
establish  it,  and  force  it  into  circulation,  is  the  moat  compre- 
hensive, far-reaching  and  despotic  power  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  government — a  power,  the  exercise  of  which 
could  not  be  founded  upon  doubtful  implication  without  doiug 
violence  to  every  principle  upon  which  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  founded. 

It  is  a  power  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  any  power 
granted,  and  to  imply  it  as  resulting  from  others,  would  be  to 
imply  the  greater  in  the  less. 

The  logic  which  sustains  the  exercise  of  implied  powers, 
sustains  them  as  meaiis,  agencies  and  tns/ r "men /^,  which  are 
properly  incident  to  the  powers  enumerated. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  expressly,  that  Judge  Marshall 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank, in  the  case  in 
4th  Wheaton,  (p.  316)  cited  by  respondents'  counsel,  and  urged 
by  him  as  bearing  upon  the  question  before  the  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  begins  by  reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
Government  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  : 

"  It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  "  (power  to  incorporate  a 
bank)  "can  scarcely  be  considered  an  open  question,  entirely 
unprejudiced  by  the  former  proceedings  of  the  nation  respect* 
ing  it." 

Be  proceeds  to  observe,  that — "  The  validity  of  the  Bank 
'ter  has  been  recognized  by  several  succcesaive  Legisla- 
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tarea,  and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  judicial  department  aa 
a  law  of  undoubted  obligation." 

To  appreciate  the  force  of  these  remarks,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  reflect  that  the  Srst  Bank  charter  was  signed  by  Wash- 
ington in  171^1,  and  continued  in  existence  under  Washingloo, 
Adams  and  Jefferson. 

The  second  Bank  charter  was  signed  by  Madison,  in  1816, 
and  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Oororoment,  to  a  great  extent, 
conducted  under  both  charters,  from  1791  until  I8I9,  when 
the  question  of  their  validity  wad  raised  for  the  first  time  iu 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Marshall  continues  :  "  Although  among  the  enumer- 
ated powers  of  the  Government  we  do  not  find  the  word 
"  bank  "  or  "  incorporation,"  we  find  the  great  powers  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate  commerce, 
make  war,  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies. 

"  //  call  Pever  be  pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after 
them  othert  of  inferior  importance,  vierdy  betxtute  they  are  infe- 
rior;  such  an  idea  can  n^ver  be  advanced." 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  and  decide  that  an  incorporat«d 
Bank  is  one  of  the  necessary  agencies  for  transferring,  from 
n;mote  points  over  the  vast  territory  of  the  Union,  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  various  operations  of  the  Government. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  that  case,  did  not  invoke  the  clause  empowering 
Congress  "  to  coin  money,"  as  bearing  in  favor  of  the  vnlidity 
of  the  Bank  charter,  and  do  not  seom  to  have  suspected  that 
this  omnipotent  power  over  the  circulating  medium  (accord- 
ing to  the  reepondent's  counsel)  gave  Congress  power  to  create 
banks  and  eatablishmenta  for  the  fabrication  of  paper  money. 
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TbiB  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  politicians  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  question  discussed  in  the  cases  cited  by  respondent 
was  not  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  paper  money  a  legal 
tender,  nor  is  there  a  syllable  ia  those  decisions,  nor  in  any 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  respectable  Court,  which  looks  toward  an  admission  of 
such  a  power. 

The  whole  question  was  as  to  the  right  of  Compress  to  ere- 
nfe  a  corporaliim  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  in 
the  execution  of  its  powers.  This  right  is  treated  in  those 
decisions,  and  also  in  Judge  Story's  Commentaries,  not  as  a 
power,  but  as  a  simple  means  or  agency  to  assist  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  the  OovernEiient. 

This  point  is  made  very  clear  by  Judge  Story,  (§§  125T, 
1258,  1262,  etc.) 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  other  instances  cited  by 
respondents'  counsel. 

The  establishment  of  a  military  academy,  for  esample,  is  an 
obvious  ajtd  indispensable  agency  to  train  and  qualify  those 
who  are  to  lead  armies.  Laying  an  embargo,  if  constitutional, 
is  so,  because  it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

It  is  upon  the  same  ground  that  internal  improvements  for 
national  objects  are  rested,  and  all  such  instances,  though 
stoutly  contested  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  have  a 
foundation  to  rest  upon  without  violating  all  reason  and  fair 
construction.  To  insist  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  the 
use  of  such  means  and  agencies  and  the  exercise  of  this  vast 
power  of  suppressing  at  a  blow  the  only  stable  and  reliable 
medium  through  which  the  business  of  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple can  he  transacted,  in  all  its  complex  movements,  ia  a  spe- 
cies of  logic  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  the  least  respect. 
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If  CoogresB  can  make  treaaury  uotee  a  legul  tender,  ibca 
oan  ibe  paper  of  the  New  York  banks,  or  Arkansas  bonda, 
the  obligation  of  any  private  association  or  individual. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  rem  the  case  upon  negati< 
construction,  for  the  Constitution  itself  speeides  the  power 
make  paper  money  a  tender  ae  a  distinct  and  separate  oi 
from  either  the  power  to  emit  bills  or  to  coin  money. 

In  section  10  of  article  1  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
axercise  of  certain  powers  speci&ed,  some  of  which  are 
pressly  granted  to  Congress  and  some  withheld. 

Among  the  powers  specified  in  that  section  are,  the  powers 
"to  coin  money,"  "to  emit  bills  of  credit,"  "to  miikc  auylhimj 
but  <Jold  a  till  silver  coin  a  (aider  in  payment  uf  debts,"  "grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,"  "enter  into  trcntJes," 

Of  the  powers  specified,  the  Federal  Executive  is  allowi 
the  power  to  enter  into  treaties. 

Congress  is  allowed  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  grai 
letters  of  marque,  but  the  power  to  make  anything  bat  go! 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  carefully  withheU 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Convention  supposed  tl 
power  involved  in  the  power  to  coin  money,  because,  then, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  specify  it,  and.  after 
gpecilying  it  as  a  power  separate  from  the  power  to  coia 
money,  it  would  most  certainly  have  been  enumerated  among 
those  granted,  if  it  had  been  the  design  that  Congress  should 
ever  exercise  such  a  power.   This  conclusion  seems  inevilabli 
The  prohibition  of  the  States  to  exorcise  such  a  power  wi 
necessary,  for  otherwise,  the  .States  might  have  exercised  it 
bat  to  authorize  Congress  to  exercise  it  required  an  express 
grant,  especially  after  the  prominence  given  it  among  Hit 
powM-u  prohibited  to  the  States. 
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The  Convention,  having:  singled  it  oat  as  an  independent 
power,  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  States  was  prohibited, and 
then,  having  declined  to  confer  it  upon  Congress,  there  is  no 
possible  sophistry  that  can  justify  the  latter  in  its  exercise. 
It  is  loo  clear  to  require  argument,  that,  where  any  power  is 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  not  granted  to  Congress, 
it  is  impossible  for  that  body  to  exercise  it  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  rules  of  construcliou  universally  recognized  and 
established. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Craig  vs.  State 
of  Miasoari,  (4th  Peters,  411  and  423-4,)  held  that  "  The  Con- 
Etitation  considers  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and  the  en- 
actment of  tender  laws  as  distinct  operations,  indejwndent  of 
each  other,  which  may  be  separately  performed.  Both  are 
forbidden." 

Judge  Story  uses  the  same  language  (Story's  Const. ,§1359). 
The  reason  assigned  is,  that  these  powers  are  separately  ena- 
merated. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  highest  authority,  that  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  and  the  making  them  a  legal  tender,  are 
distinct  powers  in  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  same  ground 
a  fortiori,  the  power  to  coin  money  is  distinct  from  oitlier  and 
from  both.  The  case  above  cited,  with  others  decided  by  the 
same  Court,  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The  fact,  also, 
that  the  States  are  prohibited  from  making  anything  but  coin 
a  tender,  is  evidence  that  no  other  Federal  currency  was  con- 
templated, for  if  the  Government  can  issue  paper  money,  and 
make  it  a  tender,  it  would  have  been  no  more  objectionable 
for  the  States  to  make  the  Government  issues  a  tender,  than  to 
make  the  Government  coin  a  tender.  The  very  prohibition 
Ehows  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  notcoDtem' 
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plale  any  Federal  currency  except  a  nietallie  one,  and  this  the 
States  were  not  prohibited  from  sanctioning. 

It  may  be  well  said,  moreover,  that  the  phrase  "  to  regulate 
its  value''  contemplalea  action  in  reference  to  some  substance, 
which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  that  it  does  not  import  a  cr«i/ion, 
but  ^regulation  of  a  value  previously  existing,  and  independ- 
ent of  legislative  power — the  securing  simply  of  vniformittf  in 
the  value,  and  not  the  fabrication  of  the  value  itself.  This 
suggestion  is  by  no  means  without  its  force. 

To  denominate  an  issue  of  inconvertible  Government  paper 
a  "  regulation  of  the  value  of  coined  money,"  might  rank 
high  as  a  witticism,  bat  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration when  gravely  advanced  as  argument. 

The  next  subdivision  of  Section  8  of  Article  lat,  author- 
izes Congress  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  "  securities  and  current  coin"  of  the  United  States.  Now 
under  which  class  do  these  treasury  notes  fall,  securities  or 
current  coin  7 

The  defendants'  counsel  concedes  that  they  are  not  ooiu. 
Will  he  then  argue  that  the  term  securities  includes  paper 
money  ?  Does  the  word  securities  have  any  reference  whatever 
to  currency?     Of  course  not. 

The  legal  import  of  the  term  is,  bonds,  or  obligations  for 
the  jmymeiU  o/'  mojtei/,  not  money  itself, 

Worcester  defines  securities,  "  Anything  given  as  a  pledge, 
as  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  framors  of  the  Cunittitiiliuu.  iu 
using  Che  term  aeciiritifv.  had  no  reference  to  currency,  and 
tbtt  the  phrase  '  current  coin"  comprehended  all  that  Con- 
gress bad  [tower  to  make  a  medium  of  exchange. 


A  Blight  ezaminfttion  of  the  statute  under  vhich  these  notes 

were  issued,  will  show  that  ihii  author  of  this  very  act  re- 
peatedly recognizes  the  difference  between  "  printing  and 
engraving  notes,"  and  "coinage,'"  and  between  "coin"  and 
"securities." 

The  first  section  of  the  Statute  (Acts  of  2d  Session,  37th 
Congress,  page  345,)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Usue  (not  to  coin,)  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  J150,- 
000,000,  Ac,  which  notes  shall  be  receivable  for  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  bonds  and  notes, 
which  shall  bo  paid  in  coin,  Sec,  and  such  notes  shall  be  re- 
ceived the  same  as  "  coin"  at  their  par  value  in  payment  for 
loans,  ifec," 

The  2d  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  bonds  and 
dispose  of  them  at  the  market  value  for  coin  of  the  TJnilfld 
States,  &c. 

The  3d  Section  provides  for  engraving  (not  coining)  the 
United  States  notes  and  bonds  anthorized,  and  imprinting 
upon  them  a  copy  of  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, &c. 

Section  5th  provides  that  duties  on  imports  shall  be  paid  ia 
coin  or  demand  nofes  previously  issued,  and  shall  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  payment  in  coin  of  interest  on  bonds  and 
notes,  Sec. 

Section  6th  provides  for  punishing  all  persons  gnilty  of 
counterfeiting  or  altering  any  »ofe,  bond,  coupon,  or  other 
secun'tif,  is9it€'.l  (not  coined)  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  or 
guilly  of  passing,  or  attempting  to  put  into  circulation,  any 
false  or  counterfeit  nolc,  bond,  coupon  or  other  sfciirit}/.  thus 
applying  the  term  security  to  these  Government  notes,  a 
term  never  properly  applied  to  that  which  is  caah  or  money. 
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Section  Tlh  enacts  a  penalty  for  baring  in  one's  f 
the  plalea  from  vbicb  anjr  of  the  notes,  bonds,  eoopoos,  or 
elAer  Mcvrilia,  bave  been  printed  {mot  ootncd),  and  also  for 
eograving  plates  deaigoed  for  prMiMg  sach  uoUa,  bonds,  or 
ol/ter  Mtruritiet.  im..  ti.c. 

If  the  Act  had  nsed  the  phrase  "  coming"  snch  ooles,  or 
"other  i^vritien,"  instead  of  iasuiDg  and  printiag  them,  it 
ironld  hare  been  a  most  absurd  use  of  langnage,  and  the  very 
involantary  and  nataral  choice  of  expressions  id  the  statute 
enacted  to  force  these  GovcromeDt  securities  into  circulation 
conclasiTely  repels  the  theory  of  the  defendants'  counsel,  that 
the  phrase  "coining  money,"  signifies  and  inclodes  pricing 
notes  and  bonds,  and  oilier  aemriiits. 

A  perusal  of  the  act  of  Congress  will  furnish  tm  good  an 
illnatratioo  of  the  distinction  between  "  iwncy,"  and  "  secari- 
lit*,"  and  between  "issuing,"  "printing"  and  "engraving" 
notes,  and  "  roimng  money,"  as  could  be  found  in  any  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  Government  long  acquiesced  id, 
is  a  practical  exposition  justly  entitled  to  respect,  as  Judge 
t^tory  declares.  It  was  the  first  argument  stated  by  Judge 
Marshall  in  favor  of  the  constitatiouality  of  the  Bank  charter. 

Upon  the  validity  of  the  provision  under  discussion,  a  pow- 
erful negative  argument  against  it  is  derived  from  this  source. 

The  Qoveroment  has  existed  now  for  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  thrnugh  periods  of  war,  of  oramercial  revul- 
fliona  and  financial  derangements,  but  has  never  before  claimed 
or  exercised  this  power.  In  1812,  an  emergency  existed  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  present,  in  which,  if  ever,  its  exorcise 
was  ospodient;  but  Congress  lias  never  before  claimtid  the 
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right  to  substitute  Gavernment  paper  for  gold  and  silver  in 
the  business  transactions  of  tlie  people.  In  tbe  Journals  of 
Congress  we  find  but  one  instance,  prior  to  the  last  year,  of 
a  proposition  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1814,  at  a  period  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  when  there  was  most  desperate  need  for  funds, 
Mr.  Uall,  of  Georgia,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  series  of  five  resolutions. 

The  first  directed  an  enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  aathor 

ieing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue millions  of 

Treasury  notes,  convenient  for  circulation,  Ac. 

The  second  resolution  was  to  the  effect  "  That  the  Treasury 
notes  which  may  be  issued  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
in  all  debts  due  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  between  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  state  or 
kingdom." 

The  third  resolution  provided  for  the  purchase  of  as  much 
supplies  in  each  State  and  district  as  the  amount  ol  taxes 
levied  therein.  The  fourth  authorized  the  exchange  of  notes 
for  six  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  fifth  pledged  taxes,  imposts, 
duties  and  proceeds  of  public  lands,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
noles,  Afier  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  question  on  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  was  taken  separately. 

The  House  agreed  to  consider  the  1st,  3d,  4th  and  5th  reeo- 
Intions,  but  refused  to  comider  the  2d,  (the  k^iU  leiidn-  one)  by 
a  vote  of  42  in  favor  and  95  against. 

Among  the  negative  votes  was  that  of  Daniel  Webster, then 
a  member  of  the  House. 

(Benton's  Abridg't,  vol.  5th,  p.  361;  see,  also,  Annals  of 
Congress.] 
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'  This  is  the  only  recorded  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  any  attempt  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  forced 
medium  of  exchange,  and  this  is  the  reception  which  it  then 
met  with: — Ji  refusal  even  to  consider  >l,  hj  a  votf  of'  more  than 
two  to  one. 

If  Congress  can  make  paper  a  legal  tender,  it  can  of  courso 
prohibit  the  discharge  of  a  debt  by  gold  and  silver.  Suppose 
then.  Congress  should  enact  that  gold  and  silver  should  not 
be  legal  tender,  and  the  State  of  California  should  neverthe- 
less declare  that  gold  and  silver  thoutd  l>e  a  legal  tender,  which 
enactment  would  prevail?  The  Federal  Constitution  provides 
that  "  no  ^tate  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,''  thereby  affirming  that  any  State 
may  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  lender.  Would  then  State 
legi§Iation  in  exact  accordaucc  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
be  invalid  ? 

This  could  not  be;  and  again,  the  right  of  the  Stales  to 
make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  involves  the  right  lo  pro- 
hibit the  making  anything  else  a.  tender,  for  the  only  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  of  the  States  is  that  they  shall  not  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tonder.  They  are  not  re- 
stricted from  confining  the  tender  to  gold  and  and  silver  coin, 
but  are  by  necessary  implication  allowed  to  do  so.  This  is 
another  fatal  objection  to  resiwndeniB'  theory. 
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The  Latin  maxim,  "Cunleinpornnea  i-xpositv>  est  •iftlinta  tt  for- 

titsima  in  kge,"  (Broom,  p.  532,}  expresses  a  rule  of  construe- 

.  tion  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  founded  in  plain  reason. 

■    Cotemporaneous  exposition  is  admitted  by  all  jurists  to  hare 

R^rorainent  place  in  the  constrncliou  of  any  ambignous  phrase 

In  a  statute,  or  a  coQstilution, 
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That  the  role  is  not  palatable  to  the  couneel  for  the  respoif 
deut  is  not  singular,  for  it  utterly  demol ialiea  hia  theory  of 
constitutional  iuterpretatioD. 

The  framerB  of  the  Constitution  nnderstood  its  scope  and 
intent,  and,  if  their  opinions  can  be  ascertained  expressed  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  will  be  admitted  that  their  judg- 
ment is  authoritative  and  conclusive. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  of  1787  were  not  only  the 
purest  patriots,  but  some  of  them  the  greatest  men  our 
country  has  produced.  They  expended  weeks  of  painful 
labor  in  perfecting  its  phraseology,  and  making  its  provisioiiB 
clear  and  exact. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  as  found  in  the  oth 
I 'Volume  of  Elliott's  Debates,  ou  page  378,  contained  the  foUov- 
v&g  clause  in  what  is  now  Section  (S  of  Article  1:  "  To  borrow 
money  and  emit  bills  ou  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  motion  of  Qouverneur  Morris  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  emit  bills,"  a  debate  occurred,  which  will  be  found  on  pages 
434  and  435  of  the  same  volume,  and  which  seta  the  matter  bo 
completely  at  rest  that  I  extract  the  whole  of  it: — 

"  Mr,  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out '  and  emit 
f  lUls '  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

"If  the  United  States  had  credit,  such  bills  would  be  ua- 
I  BOcessary;  if  they  had  not,  unjust  and  useless. 

"Mr. Butler — Seconds  the  motion. 

"  Mr.  Madison — Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  mak- 
ing them  a  tender  ?  This  will  remove  the  temptation  to  emit 
them  with  unjust  views;  and  promissory  notes  in  that  shape 
may  in  some  emergencies  be  best. 

"  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris — Striking  out  the  words  will  leave 
room  still  for  notes  of  a  responsible  minister,  which  will  do 
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1  witlwut  the  misduef.    The  mooeyed  interest  vill 
B  the  pUo  of  govemmeiit,  if  paper  emissioDS  be  not  pro- 
hibited. 

"  Mt.  Oorham  was  for  striking  ont  withoot  inserting  any 
prohibition.  If  the  words  stand,  they  may  saggest  and  lead 
to  the  meafiore. 

**  Mr.  Maion  had  donbts  on  the  subject.    Congress,  he 

tboogfat,  would  not  have  the  [>ower  unless  it  were  eipressed. 

I  Though  be  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  paper  money,  yet,  as  he 

Feonld  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  vas  unwilling  to  tie  the 

hands  of  the  Legislature.     He  observed  that  the  late  war 

oould  not  have  been  carried  on.  bad  such  a  prohibition  existed. 

"  Mr.  Oorham — The  jiower,  aa  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or 
safe,  is  involved  in  that  of  borrowing. 

"  Mr.  Mercer  was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  though  in  the 
I  present  slule  and  temper  of  America,  he  should  neither  pro- 
r  approve  of  such  a  measure.  He  was  consequently 
\  opposed  to  a  prohibition  of  it  altogether.  It  will  stamp  sus- 
tpicioD  on  the  Government,  to  deny  it  a  discretion  on  this  point. 

"  It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of  all  thono 
F  vho  were  friends  to  paper  money. 

"  The  people  of  property  wonld  be  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  purchase  their  further  at- 
tachment with  the  lose  of  the  opposite  class  of  citizens. 

"  Mr.  Ell«Joorth  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  sbnt 
I  tad  bar  the  door  against  paper  money. 

"The  mischief  of  the  various  experiments  which  had  been 
I  made,  were  now  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the 
I  disgust  of  all  the  roapoctable  port  of  America. 
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ij  withholding  the  power  from  the  nev  Oovernment, 
mora  friends  of  influence  would  be  gained  to  it,  than  b;  almoBt 

I  anything  else. 
•'Paper  money  can  in  no  case  be  necessary. 
"  Give  the  Government  credit,  and  other  reeources  will 
offer.     The  power  may  do  hFirm,  never  good. 
"Mr.  RaTidoiph,  notwithstanding   his   antipathy  to  paper 
money,  could  not  agree  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  conid 
ttot  forasee  all  the  occasions  that  might  arise. 
"  Mr.  WUsoii. — It  will  have  a  most  salutary  Influence  on  the 
Credit  of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  possibility  of  paper 
money. 
"  This  expedient  can  never  succeed  while  its  mischiefs  are 
remembered,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it  will  be  a 

v .bar  to  other  resources. 

^^^^B  "  Mr.  Butler  remarked  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no 
^^^^Eeoantry  in  Europe.  He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  Gov- 
^^^  ernment  of  such  a  power. 

"Mr.  Mason  was  still  averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  altogether.  If  there  was  no  example  in  Europe, 
as  just  remarked,  it  might  be  observed  on  the  other  side,  that 
there  was  none  in  which  the  Government  was  restrained  on 
this  head. 

I"  Mr.  Read  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be 
as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Revelation. 
"  Mr.  Laiigdon'h&d  rathfir  reject  the  whole  plan,  than  retain 
the  three  words  "  and  emit  bills." 
On  the  motion  for  striking  out,  New  Hampshire,  Massacbn- 
(etts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. — ^yes  9. 
New  Jersey,  Maryland. — Jfoes  2. 
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'       The  clause  for  borrowiDg  money  was  agreed  to  ncm  am. 
Adjourned. 
To  this  report  the  editor  adds  the  following  note  : 
,       "  This  vole  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia,  was   occasioned 
I  by  the  acquiesence  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  became  Batisfied  that 
Btriking  out  the  words  would   not  disable  the  Government 
from  the  use  of  public  notes,  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and 
proper,  and  looidj  only  cut  off  thfi  prutert  for  a  paper  curreTuy, 
and  particularly  for  tnaJting  (he  biSi  a  lender,  eiiher  for  pvHio. 
I  or  private  dri)ts." 

I  The  Convention,  therefore,  oat  of  abundant  caution,  struck 
t"  ont  the  clause  "  to  emit  bills,"  and  this  debate  sheds  a  flood 
I  of  light  on  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
!  as  a  cotempor&neous  exposition  is  justly  entitled  to  the  great- 
,  eat  deference. 

In  the  same  volume  (5th  of  Elliott's  Debates,  p.  484,)  "  A 
debate  occurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sherman,  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
tender,  and  against  the  emission  of  bills  by  the  i^tates  should 
be  absolute,  instead  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  by  the  States  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  as  in  the 
\  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  shows  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  the  Convention  to  embrace  (in  the  languE^e 
of  Mr.  Sherman,)  the  opportunity  of  "  intishing  j>aper  money" 
The  Tote  on  the  motion  was,  eight  States  opjKised  to  allow- 
ifig  the  issuance  of  bills,  or  the  making  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender,  by  any  State,  {evn  with  the  consent  tif 
Congreft,)  one  State  in  favor  and  one  divided. 

On  the  27th  day  of  January,  178S,  the  distinguished,  bat 
eccentric,  Luther  Martin,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  of 
1787,  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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[ker  oi^'e  House  of  Delegates,  of  that  State,  giving  a 

sketch  of  bis  remarks  before  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the 

ratification  by  Marylaud  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    (Elli- 

(  ott's  Debates,  1st  Volume,  pp.  344-36S4-370.)     In  tho  course 

'  of  those  remarks,  among  the  varioos  objections  urged  by  him 

againsit  the  Constitution,  he  says  : 

■  our  original  articles  of  confederation,  the  Congress 

have  power  to  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  of  credit  on  the 

L  credit  of  the  United  States,  agreeable  to  which  was  the  report 

I  on  this  system  aa  made  by  the  committee  of  detail.    When  we 

came  to  this  part  of  the  report  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 

out  the  words  "  to  emit  biRa  of  cretlit." 

Judge  Martin  then  details  the  arguments  used  by  himself 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  against  depriving  Congress  of 
the  power  to  issue  paper  money.  He  then  says,  (p.  370) ! 
"But,  Bir,  a  m^ority  of  the  Contention  being  wise  beyond 
every  event,  and  being  vnlling  to  riik  any  potiOad  evil  rather 
than  admit  the  idea  if  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible  case, 
n/used  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government  to  which  they 
were  lavishing  the  most  unlimited  powers  of  taxation,  and 
they  erased  that  clause  from  the  system." 

In  another  part  of  this  celebrated  letter,  (p.  376),  he  says  : 
"By  the  tenth  section  every  State  is  prohibited  from  emitting 
bills  of  credit — as  it  was  reported  from  the  committee  of 
detail,  the  States  were  only  prohibited  from  omitting  them 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  but  the  Convention  was  so 
tmitten  with  the  paper  money  dread,  that  they  insisted  the  pro- 
hibition should  be  abi^olnte. 

It  was  my  opinion  sir,  that  the  States  onght  not  to  be  total- 
ly deprived  of  the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  that  as  we 
had  not  given  an  authority  to  the  Qeneral  Government  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  retain  it  in  the  States." 


I  He  proceeds  to  specify  the  argumenta  which  lie  presented, 

in  vain,  as  he  says,  against  making  the  probibition  absolute  ; 
reasons  which  strike  us  as  peculiarly  absurd,  in  the  light  of 
past  experience. 

A  perusal  of  the  Federalist,  numbers  42  and  44,  will  show 

I  how  far  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jay  were,  from 

■  suspecting  that  the  power  "  to  coin  money  "  had  any  reference 

to  paper  issues.     In  the  44th  number  paper  money  is  thus 

characterized  ; 

"The  loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace, 
from  the  pestilent  effects  of  paper  money  on  the  necessary 
confidence  between  man  and  man  ;  on  the  necessary  confi- 
dence in  the  public  councils  ;  on  the  industry  and  morals  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  character  of  Republican  Government, 
■constitutes  an  enormous  debt  agaiuat  the  States,  chargeable 
with  this  unadvised  measure,  which  must  long  remain  unsatis- 
fied ;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  which  can  be  expi- 
ated not  otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  on  the  altar 
'  of  justice,  of  the  power  which  has  been  the  instrument  of  it." 

I  If  CO  tempo  run  eons  exposition  has  the  least  weight  as  a  rule 

of  construction,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  for  no  one  can 
refer  to  the  sources  above  cited  without  an  irrepislible  con- 
viction, that  the  intention  to  grant  the  power  under  consider- 
ation, was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  one  syllable  can  be  produced  from 
any  writer,  or  from  any  co  tempo  ran  eous  sonrce  whatever, 

t indicating   that   Congress  could,  under   any  circumstances, 

^^^L  nake  Oorernment  paper  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
^^H      The  respondent's  counsel  seeks  to  decry  the  intluence  of 
^^B  ootemporaneous  exposition,  and  cites  the  case  of  Leese  vt. 
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Ctuk,  decided  by  this  Court  at  the  last  July  term,  appar* 

ently  to  argue  from  it  that  the  letter  of  the  Statute  alone  is  to 
be  coDsulted,  and  that  cotemporaneoua  expoaitiou  ia  never  to 
be  resorted  to. 

Tbat  the  case  referred  to  conveys  no  such  idea,  and  juatifies 
no  such  inference  this  Court  is  well  aware. 

Where  the  words  of  a  Statute  or  Constitution  are  clear 
and  unambiguous,  there  ia  no  occasion  to  resort  to  external 
aids  to  arrive  at  the  intent.  The  words  used  are  the  first  and 
best  guide.  It  is  where  the  language  ia  doubtful,  that  cotem- 
poraneons  exposition  is  resorted  to  with  other  means  to  ex- 
plain the  intent. 

In  the  case  of  Leese  vs.  Clark,  this  Court  simply  says  that 
the  individual  opinions  nf  members  of  one  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature are  not  to  be  permitted  to  contradict  the  text,  or 
modify  the  meaning,  when  the  language  ia  plain.  But  to  con- 
strue the  expressions  in  that  opinion  as  a  declaration  against 
resorting  in  any  case  to  co tern porane cms  exposition,  to  explain 
doubtful  passages,  is  wholly  unwarrantable. 

The  appellant  of  course  insists  that,  by  no  possible  cou- 
atructtoQ,  is  the  coinage  clause  capable  of  conveying  the 
meaning  sought  to  be  extracted  by  the  respondent,  and  that 
the  phrase  is  therefore  neither  doubtful  nor  ambiguous;  but 
upon  the  respondents'  theory  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning,  it  becomes  proper  to  resort  to  cotemporaneouB 
exposition,  with  other  aids  of  interpretation;  and  it  is  much 
more  proper  to  fortify  the  plain  significance  of  the  clause  by 
this  means. 

We  are  told  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  authorities,  that 

"  great  regard  ought,  in  construing  a  statute,  to  be  paid  to 

le  coDSti-uctioD,  which  the  sages  of  the  law  who  lived  about 


■Srere  best  able  to  jii( 


of  the 


made,  put  upoo 
nteution  of  its  makers." — (B 


■•poq'b  Abr.,  9  vol.,  Tit.  statute,  I  No.  5,  p.  2i6,  and  autboritia 

'  cited.) 

Every  writer  on  constitutional  or  statutory  coustractii 
refers  to  this  as  one  of  the  main  elements  of  determining 

Ltrue  meaning  of  doubtful  passages. 

i  Smith,  in  his  commentaries,  gives  an  excellent  statement 
the  office  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  quoting  Lord  Coke, 
whose  exact  language  is  given  above,  and  refers  also  to  the 
propriety  of  considering  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  particular  eubjecti 
with  contemporaneous  practice,  and  the  opinions  of  autboi 
vho  wrote  at  the  time  or  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law; 

iBmith's  Cora.,  p.  739;  2d,  Coke'  Inst.,  U,  136,  181. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Packard  vs.  tticlt> 
ardson,  (17th  Mass.,  p.  144)  says:  "  A  contemporaneous  is  gen- 
ially the  best  construction  of  a  statute.  It  gives  the  sense 
of  a  community  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  the  Legislature. 
If  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  language,  the  understanding  and 
application  of  it,  when  the  statute  lirst  comes  into  operation, 
sanctioned  by  long  acquiescence  on  the  partof  the  Legislature 
and  judicial  tribunals,  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  has 
been  rightly  explained.  A  construction  under  such  circum- 
stances becomes  established  law,  and  after  it  has  been  acted 
npon  for  a  century,  nothing  but  legislative  power  can  effect  • 
change."— (2d  Mass.  477,  8.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  in  several 
cases  referred  to  the  force  of  contemporaneous  exposition  in 
construing  doubtful  passages. — (1st  Cranch,  299;  Ist  Whea- 
ton,  804.) 


he 
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In  8th  Wheaton,  264  (Cohena  vs.  Virginia),  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Conrt,  sayg:  "  Great 
weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very  rightly  attached,  to 
contemporaoeoas  exposition.  The  opiuioa  of  the  Federalist 
has  always  been  coosidered  as  of  groat  authority.  It  is  a 
complete?  commentary  on  our  Coaatitntion,  and  is  appealed  to 
by  all  parties  in  the  questions  to  which  that  instrument  has 
given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it  to  this  high  rank, 
and  the  part  two  of  its  authors  performed  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution, put  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views 
with  which  it  was  framed.'' 

The  Chief  Justice  remarks  farther  that  the  essays  of  the 
Federalist  wore  published  while  the  Constitution  was  before 
the  people  for  adiptioo,  which  adds  to  its  authority,  and  refers 
to  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  by  legislators,  statesmen  and 
judges,  as  entitled  to  great  weight  in  settling  the  true  mean- 
I  ing  of  any  clause. 

^^^H  Innumerable  cases  might  be  cited,  of  a  report  by  courts  to 
^^^Binntemporancous  exposition  in  construing  statutes,  and  the 
"  counsel  for  the  respondent  misapprehends  entirely  the  remark 
of  the  court  in  Leese  vs.  Clark.  The  substance  of  the  rule 
there  stated  is,  that  where  the  language  is  clear  it  is  in- 
admissible to  resort  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  members  of 
the  Legislature;  and  further,  that  in  a  legislative  body  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  the  opinions  of  members  of  one  branch 
only,  are  entitled  to  little  weight. 

The  rule  stated  in  Leese  vs.  Clark  on  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  that  case  is  in  harmony  with  reason,  but  neither 
I  conveys,  nor  was  designed  to  convey,  the  idea  that  contempo- 

raneous exposition  was  not  a  proper  resort,  and  in  some  cases 
indispensable,  to  explain  a  doubtful  passage. — let  Kent,  p, 
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464.  aad  notes;  3d  Pickering,  518;  15lb  Mo.,  3b8  and  453;  Tth 
Johnson,  p.  — . 

Id  r  bod;  composed  of  two  branches,  the  members  of  one 
may  understand  a  clause  differently  from  members  of  the  other; 
bnt  the  Convention  of  1787  was  one. 

It  is  true  also  that  con  tempo  ran  eons  exposition,  to  be  poten- 
tial, mnst  be  concurrent. 

The  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  clause  un- 
der consideration. 


Although  to  proceed  farther  with  the  argument  against  this 
legal  tender  provision  seems  like  the  performance  of  needless 
labor,  so  pcrtect  is  the  demonstration  already,  it  still  remains 
to  review,  aji  briefly  as  possible,  a  number  of  anthoritiea,  all 
concurrent  and  conclusive  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
mako  Treasury  notes  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

Jndgo  Ht^)ry'8  remarks  on  the  subject  have  been  already  re- 
forrod  to,  and  can  be  found  at  largo  in  his  Commentaries,  in 
which  (Sections  1352-3-4,  1358  et  seq.)  be  discusses  the  sub- 
.  ject  at  length. 

The  authority  of  no  ^itatesman  ought  to  be  more  potential 
on  this  question  than  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  for  various  rea- 
sons, especially  his  pre-eminent  ability  as  an  expounder  of 
the  Constitution,  and  his  freedom  from  all  bias  in  favor  either 
of  hard  money,  or  of  a  too  strict  construction. 

In  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  specie  cir- 
cular, December  lilst,  183ti.(Web3ter's  Works,  Vol.  4,  p.  271.) 
he  Bays:  "But  If  wo  imdorstaDd  by  currency  the  legal  money 
of  the  country,  that  which  constitutes  a  legal  tender  for 
debts,  and  is  the  statute  measure  of  value,  then  undoubtedly 
nothing  is  included  but  gi^ld  and  tUver. 


I  the  I 


'  Moat  unquestionably  there  is  no  legal  tetitUi;  and  there  cah 

NO  LEGAL  TENDER  IS  THIS  COUNTBr,  UNDER  THE  AUTHOEITT 
OP  THIS   GOYERNMENT,    OH   ANY    OTHER,   BUT   GOLD   AND  SILVER, 

either  the  cfnnage  of  our  own  mints,  or  foreign  coins,  at  rata 
regulated  by  Congress.  Thia  is  a  Conslitulimial  princijie,  per- 
ly  plain,  and  of  the  venj  highest  imporlance. 
The  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  aod  al- 
though no  such  express  prohibition  is  applied  to  Congresa, 
yet,  as  Congresa  has  no  power  granted  to  it  in  thia  respect, 
bat  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins, 
it  clearly  has  no  power  to  sdbbtitdtb  paper  oe  anythimo 

IE  FOR  COIN,  AS  A  TENDER  IN  PAVMENT  OF  DEBTS,  AND  IH 
IISCBABGE  OP  CONTRACTS. 

"  It  has  coined  money  and  still  coins  it.     It  has  regulated 
of  foreign   coins,  and  still  regulates  their  value.   . 

le   legal  tender,  therefore,  the   Constitutional  standard  of 

line,  is  established,  and  cannot  be  overthrown. 
To  overthrow  it  would  shake  the  whole  system. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  Congress  has   never  supposed 

lelf  authorized  to  make  anything  but  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
nent  of  debts  between  individuals  and  individuals,  but  It  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  that  it  may  not  authorize  the  re- 
ceipt of  anything  but  coin  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the 
United  States." 

In  his  speech  of  1832,  on  the  bill  for  renewing  the  Bank 
Charter,  Mr.  Webster  is  equally  esplicit. 

He  said  in  the  course  of  that  speech,  a  paragraph  of  which 
is  quoted  above :  "  It  cannot  well  be  questioned  that  it  was 
intended  by  that  Constitution  to  submit  the  whole  subject  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  all  that  regards  the  actual  niedi- 
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urn  of  payment  and  exchange,  whatever  tliat  should  be,  to  the 
control  and  legislation  of  Congress.  Congress  can  alone 
coin  money.  Congress  can  alone  fis  the  value  of  foreign 
coins.  No  State  can  coin  money.  No  Stale  can  fix  the  ralue 
of  foreign  coins.    JVo  Slale  (kob  eves  Cosgress  itself,)  cak 

HAKE  ANTTHING  A  TENDER  EOT  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IS  THE  PAY- 
MENT OF  DEBTS.  No  State  can  emit  bills  of  credit."  (Web- 
ster's Works,  Vol.  Iir,  page  395) 

These  repeated  declarations  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  make  paper  money  a  tender,  met  with  no 
dental  from  a  single  member  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  his  opinion  fortified  by  that  of  all  the  great  men 
who  then  occupied  seats  in  that  body,  Mr.  Clay,  and  a 
number  of  others. 

These  views  Mr.  Webster  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
They  were  the  fixed  opinions  of  his  whole  lite,  and  were  never 


Mr.  Benton  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect,  though 
differing  from  Mr.  Webster  on  other  points.  (Benton's 
Abridg.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  290.)  He  gives  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  argument,  which  is  worthy  of  perusal.  Of  all  the 
great  names  which  have  illnstrated  American  history,  not 
one  can  be  cited  in  (avor  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by 
Congress. 

The  whole  question  under  discnssion  has  been,  three  several 
times  at  least,  directly  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cases  of  Craig  vt.  State  of  Missouri,  4th  Peters,  410, 
480-1-2-3,  &(s.;  Briscoe  vs.  Bank  of  Kentocky,  llth  Peters, 
311,812,  316,  817,  &c.;  Gwin  vs.  Breedlove,  2d    Howard, 
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IJBpoae  oit^e  qaestioQ  authoritatively,  and  the  reepond- 
counsel  shrewdly  diamiss  the  cases  withoat  any  notice, 
lept  a  few  words  on  ihe  case  in  2d  Howard. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  to  solicit  the  attention  ot  the 
urt  to  the  entire  opinions  in  the  cases,  especially  the  opia- 

1  of  the  Court  in  the  case  in  11th  Peters,  to  dispose  of  the 
'tole  question  at  once  upon  authority. 

Before,  howet'cr,  commenting  upon  that  case,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  make  some  extracts  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
opinion  lu  Craig  vs.  State  of  Missouri,  4th  Peters,  on  page 
431. 

"  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  this  act  is  supposed 
to  violate,  is  in  these  words  :  '  No  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit.' 

"  To  emit  bills  of  credit,  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
issuing  paper  to  circulate  through  the  commnnity  for  its  ordi* 
nary  purposes  as  money." 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  dilate 
ipon  the  evils  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  and  to  give  a 
historical  review  of  its  effects  in  the  Colonies. 

He  delivers  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  certificates 
in  question,  issued  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  were  in  violation 
of  the  clanae  forbidding  a  State  to  "emit  bills  of  credit," 
because  the  cert-yicaies  were  iTUended  to  circulate  as  money. 
Now,  upon  the  theory  of  defendants'  counsel,  issuing  these 
paper  certificates  to  circulate  as  a  currency,  was  "  coining 
money  ;"  but  the  entire  opinion  does  not  once  hint  that  the 
prohibition  "  to  coin  money,"  prevents  the  issuance  of  the 
certificates  in  question. 

The  objection  to  the  State  law  is  rested  solely  upon  the  pro- 
hibition to  "  emit  bills,"  thus  conveying  the  stiongest  impli- 


oatioD  that  the  phrase  "  to  coin  money  "  has  no  reference  to 
paper  emissions. 

Tfao  Chief  Justice,  in  fact,  declares,  on  page  432  :  "  Bills  of 
credit  signify  apwy^w  medixm,  inteiuled  to  circulate  bettoren  indi- 
viduals for  the  ordinary  jiurposes  of  society.  Huch  a  medium 
has  alnays  been  liable  to  cousiderabte  fluctuation.  Its  value 
IB  continually  changing,  and  these  changes,  often  grout  and 
sudden,  expose  individuals  to  immense  losses,  are  the  source? 
of  ruinous  [speculations,  and  destroy  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man. 

■'  To  cut  up  thU  misclmfby  tli^  rooU,  a  mischi^  whieh  loaafeU 
throughout  the  United  Sfalen,  and  which  deejily  affected  the  inter- 
est  and  pnisperHy  of  all,  the  people  declared  in  their  Constitution 
that  nil  Slnte  "liouhl  emit  IiHIji  of  credit." 

Now,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  legal  tender  clause, 
the  people  did  not  desire  to  cut  up  this  mischief  by  (he  roots, 
but  they  designed  to  leave  Congress  at  liberty,  under  the 
coinage  clause,  to  perpetuate  the  mischief,  and  flood  the  coun- 
try with  irredeemable  paper,  whenever  politicians  chose  to 
evade  the  responsibility  of  imposing  taxes  to  sustain  govern- 
ment credit. 

Chief  Justice  Uarsball,  as  before  remarked,  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  prohibition  to  "coin  money"  does  not  prevent  the 
issuance  of  this  paper  currency,  but  the  prohibition  to  emit 
bills  of  credit  does  prevent  it. 

Upon  these  points  the  counsel  for  defendant  is  at  issue  with 
Judge  Marshall,  and  both,  this  Court  and  myself,  will  doubt- 
less be  excusable  in  a  preference  for  the  authority  of  the  lat- 
ter, especially  when  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  history  of  paper  money  by  the 
Chief  Justice  is  commeuded  to  the  perusal  ol  the  respoud- 
«it's  couDsel. 
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'  In  the  Hame  case.  Judge  JohosoQ  remarks,  on  page  442-3, 

ipeaking  of  the  denial  to  the  States  of  the  right  to  emit  bills: — 

"  The  great  end  and  object  of  their  restriction,  on  the  power 

'  the  States',  will  fui'nish  the  best  definition  ol  tlio  terms  iin- 

r  consideration.   The  whole  was  intended  to  e.iclude  every- 

[hing  from  use  as  a  ci'ixulnthig  medium,  except  gold  and  stiver, 

md  to  <jive  to  the  United,  Slates  the  exclusive  control  over  the 

mna^  and  valuing  of  the  metallic  medium.     That  the  real  dof- 

r  may  represent  jtroperty,  and  not  the  shadow  <^'  it." 

Judge  Thompson  says,  on  pages  449—150,  of  the  name  case : 

''The  power   is  given  to  Congress  to  coin  money,  and  the 

s  are  prohibited  from  coining  money,     B"t  to  cnnsfrve 

B  as  embracing  a  paper  clTCulaiing  medium  of  every  descrip- 

I,  and  thereby  render  illegal  the  issuing  of  all  bank  Ttotes  by,  or 

ider  the  authority  if  the  States,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  contendied 

r  hy  any  one." 

Judge  McLean,  on  page  452  of  the  same  case,  makes  some 
forcible  observations  on  the  evils  of  a  government  paper  cur- 
rency. A  paragraph  in  his  opinion,  at  the  bottom  of  margi- 
nal page  460,  makes  use  of  the  verb  "  coin,"  the  participle 
" coining,"  and  the  noun  "coin,"  interchangeably  with  silver 
end  bullion,  as  all  referring  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  most  conclusive  case,  however,  on  this  subject,  la  the 
feaec  in  ilth  Peters,  the  opinion  in  which  was  delivered  by 
Jndge  McLean.  On  page  316-17,  Judge  McLean,  speaking 
kir  the  Court,  disposes  of  this  very  question  as  follows  : 

"  That  by  the  Constitution  the  mrrenct/,  so  far  at  it  ts  comr 
posed  of  gold  and  silver,  is  placed  under  the  ejcdiisive  control  (/ 
Congress  is  clear  ;  and  it  is  contended  from  the  inhibition  on 
the  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  that  the  paper  medium  was 
intended  to  be  made  subject  to  the  same  power. 


"  If  this  argument  be  correct,  and  the  position  that  a  StAtfi 
cannot  do  indirectly,  what  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  direct- 
ly, be  a  Bouod  one,  then  it  must  follow  as  a  nccesaary  cooise- 
qaeuce,  that  all  banks  incorporatod  by  a  State  are  uneonsii- 
tationaJ. 

"  This  doctrine  is  staTllimj.  as  it  strikes  a  fatal  Uotr  aoaingt 
tht  Slate  banks,  which  have  a  capittil  of  vear  Four  Hundred 
MSlions  of  (Idlars,  and  which  supply  almost  the  entire  circ'dalimj 
medium  of  the  country.  But,  let  ub  for  a  moment  examine  it 
dispassionately.  The  Federal  Government  is  ooe  ofd^egaUd 
powers. 

"  All  powers  not  dekgated  to  it,  or  inhilnied  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  Statts,  or  to  the  people. 

"  A  State  cannot  emit  bills  of  credit,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
cannot  isHue  that  description  of  paper  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  money,  which  was  denominated,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  credit. 

"  But  a  Slate  may  grant  acts  of  incorporation,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  objects  which  are  essential  to  the  interests 
of  society. 

"  This  power  is  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  there  is  no  lim- 
itation in  the  Federal  Constitution  on  its  exercise  by  the 
States  in  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  banks. 

"At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  some  others, 
were  in  operation. 

"  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  notes  of  these 
banks  were  intended  to  be  inhibited  by  the  Constitution,  or 
that  they  were  considered  as  bills  of  credit,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  instrument.     In  fact,  in  many  of  their  most  di»- 
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ttjogniehing  characteristics,  they  vera  essentially  diferent 
from  bills  of  credit,  in  any  of  the  Tarious  forms  in  which  they 
were  issued. 

"  If,  then,  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern' 
Dient,  nor  denied  to  the  States,  are  retained  by  the  States,  or 
the  people ;  and  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  terms,  bills 
of  credit,  aa  used  in  llie  Constitution,  they  do  not  include 
ordinary  bank  notes ;  does  it  not  follow,  that  tbe  power  to 
incorporate  banks  to  issue  these  notes  may  be  exercised  by  a 
State? 

"  A  uni/orm  course-  of  action  involviiuf  lite  right  to  the  exercise 
of  an  imporiani  poioer  by  the  State  governments, /or  Haifa  cen' 
fury,  and  this  almost  without  question,  is  no  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence (hot  the  power  is  rightfvUy  exercised.     •     •     • 

"  A  State  cannot  do  that  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
declares  it  shall  not  do.  It  cannot  coin  money.  Here  is  an 
act  inhibited  in  terms  so  precise  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken. 
They  are  susceptiUe  of  but  one  construction.  And  it  is  certain 
thai  a  State  cannot  incorporate  any  number  of  individuals,  and 
authorize  them  to  coin  money.  Such  an  act  would  be  as  nuich 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  if  the  money  were  coined  by 
an  officer  (/  the  Slate,  under  its  authority.  The  act  being  pro- 
honied  cannot,  be  done  by  a  Stale,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

"  And  tbe  same  rale  applies  as  to  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit  by  a  State.  The  terms  used  here  are  less  tpedfic  than 
those  which  relate  to  coinaye.  Whilst  no  one  can  mistake  the 
latter,  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  former. 

"  If  the  terms  in  each  case  were  eqvaUy  definite,  and  were 
BDBceptible  of  but  one  construction,  there  could  be  no  more 
difficnlty  in  applying  the  rule  in  the  one  case  than  In  the 
other. 
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"  A  State  can  act  only  through  its  agents,  and  it  would 
absurd  to  say  that  any  act  was  not  done  by  a  State  which 
done  hy  its  authorized  agents." 

This  case  is  cnncluaive  upon  the  very  point  in  controvenf, 
for  the  Court  there  decides  that  the  prohibition  "  to  coin 
money"  does  not  include  a  prohibition  of  issuing  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  any  kind. 

A  fortiori  then,  the  power  "  to  coin  money,"  does  not  incll 
the  power  of  issuing  paper  and  making  it  a  lego!  tender. 

The  statement,  in  the  opinion  ulso,  that  as  the  States 
not  coin  money,  neither  can  they  authorize  an  association 
corporation  to  do  so,  effectually  refutes  the  theory,  that 
ing  paper,  and  making  it  a  tender  is  "  coining  money,"  for 
that  case  no  State  could  charter  a  bank  of  circulation, 
additional  remark  of  Judge  McLean,  that  "The  terms  used 
here  {in  the  clause  relating  to  bills  of  credit)  are  less  spedfic 
than  those  which  relate  to  coinage.  WhUe  no  one  oan  mistake  (he 
latftr,  (that  is  the  coinage  clause,)  there  are  great  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  former,  (bills  of  credit),  and  that  if  the 
terras  were  equally  definite,  there  could  be  but  one  construc- 
tion," expresses  the  sense  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  this 
attempt  to  stretch  the  phrase,  "  coin  money,"  so  as  to  incli 
and  signify  "printing,  engraving  and  issuing"  Bank 
Treasury  notes,  and  other  paper  evidences  of  debt,  to  ci: 
late  as  money. 

It  would  be  just  as  competent  for  a  State  to  incorporate 
association  to  coin  Eagles  and  half  Eagles,  as  to  incorporate 
an  association  to  issue  bank  notes,  if  coining  money  includes 
issuing  a  paper  currency  ;  in  other  words,  a  State  could  no 
more  incorporate  banks  of  issue,  than  banks  of  coinage,  if 
the  respondents'  theory  bo  correct  that  issuing  a  paper  ooc; 
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ificy  JB  coining  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  only  varying  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  without  changing  the  sense. 

The  same  point  is  decided  in  the  case  of  Gwin  t».  Breed- 
love,  2d  Howard,  p.  29,  in  which  the  Court  say,  "By  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (section  10),  gold  or  silver 
coin  made  current  by  law,  can  only  be  tendered  in  payment 
of  debts,"  or,  as  expressed  in  the  head  note,  '■  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  recognizing  only  gold  and  silver 
as  a  legal  tender." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  the  question,  for  its  authority  cannot  be 
disputed.  Numerous  data  to  the  same  effect  might  doubtless 
be  presented,  but  one  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  all  that  is  required  to  control  this  Court,  and  settle 
the  law. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  History  of  the  Coufltitutton,  (Vol.  II, 
pp.  328-9-30,)  says  : 

"  These  were  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  borrowing  money, 
and  emitting  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ;  a  power 
that  was  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  restrain  the  States 
from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover npoD  what  ground  it  was  supposed  to  be  proper  or  ex- 
pedient to  confer  a  power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  on  the 
United  States,  and  to  prohibit  the  States  from  doing  the  same 
thing.  •  »  •  •  • 

"  One  of  the  principal  causes  which  had  led  to  the  experi- 
ment of  making  a  National  Government  with  power  to 
prevent  such  abuses,  had  been  the  frauds  and  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  the  States  in  their  issues  of  paper  money,  and  there 
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was  at  this  very  time  a  load  and  geoerat  cry  againsl  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  kept  tbem- 
selres  aloof  from  the  National  Conrentiou,  for  the  espresa 
pnrpoae,  among  others,  of  reuiining  to  tbemselves  the  power 
to  issae  each  a  carrency. 

"  It  i9  possible  that  the  phrase,  "  emitbills  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,"  might  have  been  left  in  the  Constitution 
without  any  other  danger  than  the  hazards  of  a  doubtful  con- 
stroction,  which  would  have  confined  iu  meaning  to  the  issu- 
ing of  certificates  of  debt,  under  the  power  "  to  borrow 
money."  But  this  was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  bills 
of  credit"  was  generally  received  throughout  the  country, 
nor  the  sense  intended  to  be  given  to  it  in  the  clause  which 
contained  the  prohibition  on  the  States.  Tht?  well  understood 
meaning  of  the  term  had  reference  to  paper  issues,  intended 
to  circulate  as  currency,  and  bearing  the  public  promise  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  at  a  future  time,  whether  made  or  not  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  It  would  have  been  of  no 
avail,  therefore,  to  have  added  a  prohibition  against  making 
such  bills  a  legal  tender. 

"  If  a  power  to  issue  them  should  once  be  seen  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  should  be  suspected  by  the  people  to  be  there, 
wrapped  in  the  power  of  borrowing  money,  the  instrument 
would  array  against  itself  a  formidable  and  probably  a  fatal 
opposition. 

"  It  tau  deemed  ivifer.  Ikfrefore,  even  if  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies might  in  some  cases  make  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
naeful,  to  vHtkhold  U  aUogether. 

"  It  was  accordingly  stricken  out,  by  a  vote  of  nine  States 
against  two,  and  the  authoniy  of  Cniujress  was  thus  confined 
to  borrowing  tnme'j  on  the  oredii  of  the    United  Stales,  which 


appears  to  haTe  Been  iatended  to  include  the  issue  ot  Gor- 
ernmeut  notes  not  transferable  as  currency." 

The  eame  author  refers  to  the  subject  again  on  pages  363- 
4,  of  the  same  7o]ume,  in  speaking  of  the  prohibition  applied 
to  the  Slates,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  Convention  to  prevent  the  issue  of  paper  obligations 
made  a  legal  tender  in  any  event  whatever. 

Mr.  Hildreth,  in  the  treatise  on  banks  before  referred  to, 
says :  "  But  the  experience  of  the  Revolutionary  bills  of  credit, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  had  become  more  intel- 
ligent ;  the  principles  of  political  economy  were  beginning  to 
be  undorstood  ;  the  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  grand  scale, 
and  its  effects  were  obvious. 

"  It  impoverished  honest  and  patriotic  men,  and  transferred 
their  wealth  into  the  hands  of  rogues  and  tories.  So  well 
satisGed  had  the  people  at  length  become  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  such  espedients,  that  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  bills  of  credit  shall 
never  be  issued ;  and  that  neither  the  General  Government  nor  the 
States  shall  ever  ■make  anything  hat  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  d^ts — clauses,  it  may  be  remarked,  which 
were  evidently  borrowed  from  the  parliamentary  enactment 
of  1765,  above  referred  to." 

Iq  Flander's  Exposition  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  also  stated 
that "  The  power  to  coin  money  ts  denied  to  the  States,  and 
confided  exclusively  to  Congress,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform 
currency  in  place  of  coins  of  various  forms  and  weights, 
which  otherwise  might  be  put  in  circulation. 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  if  the  States  conld  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  then  there  might  be  as  many 
different  carrencies  as  States;  yet  the  same  practical  consd- 


quence  follows  from  the  power  which  the  States  exercise,  of 
authoriziDg  the  circulation  of  bank  paper  as  currency. 

"  A  uniform  metallic  currency  is  secured  by  giving  to  Con- 
gress the  exclusive  authority  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its 
value;  bnt  there  la  no  such  uniformity  in  the  paper  currency 
of  the  States,  which  is  the  actual  and  well  nigh  uniTereat  sab- 
stitute  for  coin," 

In  Walker's  American  Law  the  limitation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  making  gold  and  silver  a  tender  is  also  distinctly 
declared. 

See  also,  Uadison  Papers,  vol.  2d,  p.  1232;  vol.  3d,  p.  1848; 
Crawford's  Report  in  1820. 


The  only  adjudication,  as  yet,  upon  the  legal  tender  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1862  is  one  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana. The  title  of  the  case  is  Reynolds  vf.  The  Bank  of 
Indiana,  reported  in  the  American  Law  Register  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in  this  case  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legal  tender  provision,  and  in  an 
opinion  of  some  length  declare  their  conviction  of  its  in- 
validity. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  swell  the  limits  of  this  argument  by 
extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

After  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  some  preliminary 
matters  to  show  how  the  question  arises,  the  Court  puts  the 
inquiry  whether  Congress  possesses  power  to  make  Treasury 
notes,  or  anything  bat  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender,  and  slates 
that  the  answer  must  be  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  Stfltes,  it  being  judicially  established  that  GongresB 
can  exercise  such  powers  only  as  are  granted  expressly  or  in- 
cidentally by  that  iustruraent. 

The  Court  also  aay  that  if  thia  latter  proposition  be  not 
true  in  every  particular,  then  the  Government  is  practically 
one  of  unlimited  powers,  and  the  Constitution  is  a  delusive 
b&uble. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  of  the  Court  against  the 
power  of  Congress  which  specially  requires  notice. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  opinion,  that  the  power  was  rested 
chiefly  on  the  clause  "  to  regulate  commerce;"  and  the  Court 
say  (what  is  obvious  to  every  one)  that  the  provision  neither 
is,  Dor  claims  to  be.  in  any  sense  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
That  commerce  did  not  call  for  its  enactment;  that  the  notes 
are  not  needed  for  domestic  commerce,  and  that  for  foreign 
commerce  they  are  useless.  The  Court  might  have  added 
that  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  destructive  both  to  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce,  and  that  as  the  Constitution  con- 
tains a  separate  clause  embodying  all  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress over  the  circulating  medium,  it  was  wholly  inadmissable 
to  resort  to  any  other  clause  or  section  for  a  grant  of  power 
over  the  subject.  Without,  however,  following  the  opinion,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Court  express  the  conviction  that 
the  legal  tender  provision  is  invalid,  and  that  the  effect  of  it 
will  be  disastrous  to  the  country. 

After  this  expression  of  opinion,  the  Court  proceeds  to  state 
the  fact  (which  is  sufficiently  notorious)  that  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power. 

If  the  Court  designed  in  this  remark  to  express  the  rule 
that  the  statute  should  be  upheld,  unless  clearly  in  violation 
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of  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  no  dissent;  but  this  is  not 
the  sentiment,  for  the  opinion  asserts  unequivocally  that  Con- 
gress does  not  possess  the  power  claimed. 

If  the  language  has  any  meaniog  at  all,  then  it  is  that 
Courts  should  hesitate  to  venture  to  declare  an  unconstitn- 
tional  enactment  invalid,  because  to  do  so  would  be  disre- 
spectful to  Congress  and  the  Esecutive  I 

Judges  so  afflicted  with  veneration  for  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  departments  as  to  countenance  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
and  not  daring  to  form  or  express  opinions  of  their  own, 
should  resign  and  save  the  useless  expense  of  their  salaries. 
When  Courts  become  the  mere  instruments  to  register  the  un- 
constitutional edicts  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  any 
change  will  be  welcome, 

The  Court  proceeds,  after  this  statement,  that  the  Legislati7e 
and  Executive  departments  have,  for  the  Grst  time,  assumed 
this  power,  to  say  that  the  (in  their  opinion)  disastrous  conse- 
qaences  to  Indiana  which  must  follow  a  denial  of  the  validity 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  "  press  hardly  upon  the  Judi- 
ary  to  *7w/aMi  Ike  vinlationof't/ie  Comtitufion,  if  it  be  such,  and 
thus  create  a  precedeiit  for  further  usurpation." 

After  this  expression,  one  would  hardly  anticipate  that  the 
Court  would  stultify  itself  by  yielding  to  this  pressure,  and 
thus  creating  the  very  precedent  which  is  so  dangerous. 

The  next  observation  in  this  remarkable  opinion  is,  that, 
with  the  '■  irifrajvil  nj  Jatt  resort,  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  letter  and  spirit  should  be  an  object  outweigh- 
ing all  considerations  of  temporary  inconvenience."  The 
inference  hero  is,  that  the  rule  of  duty  and  propriety  for  a 
Supreme  Court  of  a  State,  is  different  from  that  of  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court ;  tbat  States  Courts  can  decide 
causes  with  reference  to  "  temporary  inconveiileiice,"  and  not 
with  any  view  of  preserving  the  '■  Constitntion  in  its  letter 
and  spirit."  Judges  of  Slate  Courts  can  prostitute  the  ju- 
dicial office  to  sanction  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution 
from  motives  of  "  temporary  inconvenience"  without  the  pei-- 
fonal  and  official  dishonor  attached  to  sucb  weak  compliance, 
by  the  common  judgment  of  mankind. 

What  could  be  more  disgusting  than  such  a  declaration  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  great  State  of  ludiana. 

After  thia  preliminary  remark,  we  are  prepared  for  a  judg- 
ment by  ihe  Court  at  variance  with  its  expressed  conviction. 

The  opinion  closes  by  another  expression  of  deference  to 
the  action   of  the  Federal  Government  ;  refers  to  the  role 

of  ret'olving  doubts  in  favor  of  the  law,  (after  showing  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  rational  doubt,)  and  then  speaks  of  the 
"  exigencies  of  the  times,"  and  the  "  local  injury  temporarily 
to  our  State  that  woald  follow"  a  decision  against  the  clause  ; 
novel  argunienls  to  be  used  in  a  Court  of  law,  as  reasons  for 
upholding  an  unconstitntionnl  enactment. 

Who  ever  before  heard  in  these  United  States,  of  a  Supreme 
Court  founding  its  judgment  upon  supposed  present  exigen- 
cies and  temporary  local  injury  to  their  State?  If  the  valid- 
ity of  statutes  and  the  powers  of  Congress  rest  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  temporary  convenience,  and  political  expe- 
diency, and  are  to  be  determined  by  present  local  injury  or 
benefit  to  the  interest  of  this  or  that  State,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution would  poon  be  an  object  worthy  only  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.  Wc  would  have  as  many  conflicting  rules  of 
construction  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year  and  States  in  the 
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Union.     In  ihia  view,  a  ConBtitntion  delining  iho  powers  of 
the  different  departments  becomes  a  Tarec. 

The  last  in  the  pcries  of  reasons  assigned  hy  that  Court  for 
giving  a  judgment  against  ita  expressed  convictions  is,  that 
ichmevfr  flifi  iivcstion  w  dmiled  hf/  the  Vnifi'd  Statet  Supreme 
Court,  the  Slate  Courts  will  he  hound  hy  ft .' 
^  There  is  no  reason  assigned  for  the  poasibility  of  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  law  ;  but 
simply  that  when  that  Court  does  decide  the  question  its  de- 
cision will  be  final.  Then  follows  tlio  judgment  sustaining 
the  legal  tender  provision,  from  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  unsuccessful  party  could  take  an  appeal,  for  an  appeal, 
perhaps,  w.quld  only  lie  from  a  judgment  against  the  validity 
of  the  law. 

The  Court,  therefore,  renders  a  final  judgment,  not  appeal- 
able against  a  party,  in  the  teeth  of  its  expiessed  conviction, 
upon  the  pretence  ihat  another  Court  has  the  Gnal  dispoaitiou 
of  the  abstract  question  involved.  We  have  seen  some  re- 
markable things  in  the  early  days  of  our  judiciary  in  thia 
State,  but  never  such  au  open  and  public  profession  of  judicial 
cowardice,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stat? 
of  Indiana. 

The  people  of  that  State  have  crowned  themselves  with 
nnfadiog  laurels  by  their  heroism  on  many  a  well  fought  field 
daring  this  war.  No  valor  has  been  more  conspicuous,  and 
no  blood  has  been  shod  more  freely  in  defence  of  the  Union 
than  theirs;  but  if  the  rights  of  citizens  in  that  noble  State 
have  no  stronger  bnlwark,  or  more  secure  guaranty  than  is 
afforded  by  the  Court  which  has  furnished  the  opinion  al- 
luded to,  no  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  desire  to  tmst 
either  his  person  or  his  property  within  its  borders. 


The  opinion  is  an  antbority  sgaiost  the  legal  tender  provi- 
sion, so  far  as  the  opiaion  of  such  a  tribunal  can  be  authority 
for  anything  ;  but  the  appellant's  coimsel  desires  distinctly  to 
disclaioi  any  respect,  cither  for  the  opinion  or  the  jud^jmeol 
of  a  Court,  which  would  thus  shamelessly  print  and  pnbliab, 
to  the  world  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  responsible  duty  of 
upholding  and  expounding  a  Constitution  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  look  for  security  against 
Executive  tyranny  aud  Legislative  usurpations. 

We  would  be  quite  williug  to  rest  the  case  for  the  appe)- 
laut,  upon  coDsideratione  of  expediency  and  State  policy  ;  for 
we  all  know  that  this  legal  tender  provision,  if  declared  valid, 
would  upheave  the  very  fouodattons  of  all  business  prosperity 
in  California,  would  substitute  distrust  for  confidence,  and 
encounter  tbe  traditional  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  whole 
populatioD.  without  any  compensating  advantage  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  know  that  it  would  do  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined  to  impair  the  loyalty  of  our  people  to 
the  Union,  and  to  endanger  our  domestic  tranquility,  and  the 
inutility  of  the  provision,  is  demonstrated  by  the  premium 
upou  gold,  which  is  but  another  name  for  deprcciatioQ  of  the 
currency. 

Whether,  therefore,  considerations  of  convenience  and 
policy  are  to  govern,  or  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  matter  of  no  practical  moment  to  the  appellant ; 
but  he  does  not  invoke  tbe  former,  except  as  they  may  have  a 
legitimate  bearing  in  determining  the  true  construction  of  ^e 

C"        '■   '.ion.     When  that  is  once  ascertained,  there  is  an  end 
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is  argnmeat  has  been  already  protracted  to  a  maeh 
greater  length  than  was  designed,  or  than  woold  be  justifi- 
able; bat  for  the  wide  range  of  tbe  principles  invotTed,  and 
the  Tital  importance  of  ttie  qnestion  at  iafne :  and  this  is  tbe 
onlj  apology  vhich  the  counsel  for  appellant  has  to  offer  for 
the  time  and  labor  expended  in  demonstrating  whit  to  ibe 
Covrt  may  and  probably  will  appear  selT-eTideut  trulba. 

The  argDmCDt  against  tbe  power  of  Congress  to  make  Got- 
emment  paper  a  tender  for  debts  amonnls  to  a  matbematical 
demonstration. 

The  intrinsic  impolicy  and  absnrdiiy  of  such  legislaliooas 
bearing  qi>od  tbe  intent  of  the  framers  of  tbe  Constitation  ; 
the  sigDification  of  the  laagnaire  employed  ;  tbe  light  afforded 
by  a  comparison  of  other  claused  ;  the  history  of  the  times ; 
cotemporancoua  exposition  ;  the  practice  of  the  Government, 
and  the  uuthority  of  writers  ;  of  Statesmen  and  of  Court«>, 
especially  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  alt  concor  in 
denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  force  upon  the  people  irre- 
deemable paper  in  business  transactions,  and  the  population 
of  this  State  look  with  confidence  to  this  Court  to  protect 
them  against  the  ruinous  effects  of  wbut  is  a  most  manifest 
usurpation  of  power  by  Congress. 

With  this  imperfect  review  of  the  subject  tbe  question  is 
submitted  to  the  Court,  with  full  cou6dence  that  its  judgment 
will  be  founded  on  principles  of  law,  dictated  by  respect 
for  the  Constitutions  under  which,  and  in  subordioatioQ  10 
which,  it  derives  all  its  authority;  and  that  ite  decision  will 
bo  such  as  to  strengthen  the  respect  of  the  peojilo  for  their 
form  of  governmcut,  cement  California  more  strongly  to  the 
Union,  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  its  people  from  the  de- 
itmctivc  influx  of  a  depreciated  currency. 
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If  in  the  discharge  of  this  daty  the  Court  assiBts  to  erect 
another  barrier  to  the  reckless  innovatioDs  which  threaten  to 
sweep  away  all  the  laudmarks  of  constitutional  government, 
and  leave  no  refuge  but  in  despotic  power  from  the  unbridled 
excesses  which  hnve  in  all  ages  characterized  irresponsible 
majorities,  it  will  do  a  service  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
of  the  whi.ile  country,  the  value  of  which  no  man  can  estimate, 
and  will  entitle  itself  to  their  lasting  respect  and  gratitude. 

H.  H.  HAIGHT, 

For  ^ppeUaiU. 


L 
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REPLY  TO  RESPONDENTS'  BRIEF. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared,  the  printed  argument  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Hastings  has  been  placed  in  my  hands. 
Most  of  the  positions  assumed  have  been  anticipated  from 
previous  discussions,  and  do  not  call  for  reply. 

The  counsel  say  in  their  brief  that  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed are  those  of  our  greatest  statesmen. 

Considering  that  wo  have  the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  Mr.  Webster,  Col,  Benton  and  others,  distinctly  and 
explicitly  declared,  that  Congress  has  no  such  power  as  that 
claimed  for  it  by  respondents'  counsel,  with  the  silent  assent 
of  almost  every  distinguished  man  among  their  cotemporaries 
and  predecessors,  this  alleged  harmony  of  sentiment  is  of  a 
curious  nature. 

The  counsel  can  hardly  expect  us  to  receive  this  statement, 
in  contradiction  to  historical  records  of  unquestioned  au- 
thenticity. 

Mr.  Webster  is  quoted  as  deriving  the  power  to  charter  a 
national  bank  from  the  coinage  clause. 
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It  may  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  Mr.  Webster  in  tlie  ha 
I  of  a  political  discu^sioD,  while  arguiug  in  supportof  his  favor- 
\  ite  measare — a  national  bank — might  use  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  power  of  Congress  which  would  not  be  entitled  to 
much  weight;  and  for  the  same  reason,  his  admissions  hereto- 
fore quoted  against  the  power  of  Congress  are  the  more  con- 
olDBive. 

Mr,  Webster,  however,  does  not  positively  affirm  that  I 
coinage  clause  empowers  Congress  to  charter  a  bank  of  circ 
lation.    He  says,  "  without  this  clause  it  would  be  difficult  ti 
make  it  out.'' 

The  whole  point  of  Mr.  Webster's  argument  from  which  n 
spoudents'  counsel  has  quoted  is,  that  Congress  having  power -1 
to  establish  a  uniform  metallic  currency,  should  have  power 
to  secure  that  to  the  people  by  excluding  the  jiaper  money  of 
State  banks.    This  is  apparent  from  the  quotation  on  page  lA 
of  respondents'  brief. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  declined 
to  rest  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  on  the  coinage  clause, 
and  its  authority  on  this  iioint  is  final. 

The  counsel  also  quote  from  Mr.  Dallas,  "that  it  seems  t 
follow  that  the  authority  which  is  alone  competent  to  estabi 
lisfa  a  national  com,  is  alone  competent  to  create  anationt] 
ttdvOtute."  Paper  money  then  is  not  "  coin."  After  an  elal> 
orate  attempt  in  effect  to  prove  "  paper  money  "  to  be  "  coin." 
we  are  here  informed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dallas,  endorsed 
by  respondents'  counsel,  that  paper  money  is  not  "  coin,''  but  , 
ft  "  substitute  "  for  it. 

It  is  a  sufficient  reply,  however,  to  the  citations,  to  say  tbata 
^either  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Dexter,  nor  Mr.  Madi*T 
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r  uttered  a  syllable  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  paper  money  a  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.   Madison  and  Mr.  Webster  have  been 
Ediready  given. 

^*  Another  point  made  by  respondents'  counsel  is  that  the 
Government  has  been  in  ihe  habit  of  providing  that  treasury 
notes  should  be  receivable  for  public  duos,  and  that  this  power 
involves  the  right  to  make  them  a  tender  in  payment  of  pri- 
e  debts. 
The  difference  between  the  right  of  a  Government  to  re- 
ceive its  own  obliirations  in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  its 
power  to  make  those  obligations  a  tender  in  payment  of  pri- 

kvate  debts,  requires  no  illustration,     it  is  sufficiently  plain  to 
mmon  sense  without  an  inspection  of  the  ConstitutioD. 

It  is  also  ur(.'ed  that  no  express  power  is  given  Congress  to 
make  gold  anil  silver  coin  a  tender,  and  that  if  Congress  has 
the  right  to  issue  treasury  notes  i\t  all,  it  has  the  same  right 
to  make  them  a  tender  as  it  has  to  make  its  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  an  argument  to  which 
there  are  so  many  answers.  "  Coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value,"  it  has  already  been  said,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
involve  the  power  of  making  it  a  tender,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
principle  offices  of  coin. 

k  Js  any  such  idea  involved  in  the  power  to  issue  Govern- 

mt  obligations  for  the  paymeut  of  money  ? 

This  is  aside  from  the  Constitution  which  we  have  already 

shown   has  made  a  broad  distinction  between   the  power  to 

^^^gaake  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender,  and  all  the 

^^ftather  powers  and  functions  of  Government — and  by  declin- 
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ing  to  grant  the  power  to  Congress  has  eflfnctually  withheld  it. 
This  ground  has  been  traversed  in  the  main  argumt^nt. 

The  appositcnesa  of  the  qaotation  from  "  The  Drapier's 
Letters"  of  Dean  Swift,  will  be  evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  fii-Bt 
and  second  of  those  letters,  in  whlcli  he  maki's  a  serio-comic 
argument  against  Wood's  copper  half-pence.  The  letters  are 
worth  reading  for  their  liumor,  and  for  thia  purpose  alone, 
probably,  the  reference  waa  made  by  respondents'  counael. 

Some  stress  is  also  laid  by  respondents'  counsel  on  the  fact 
iftt   worthless  metals   might  be  coined,   and   if  worthleea 
inetals  can  be  coined,  they  ask,  why  not  issue  paper  money  1 

It  ia  aomething  to  aecure  an  admission  that  metals  alone, 
good,  bad  or  iDdiCTeront,  can  be  coined,  but  tho  obvious  reply 
is,  that  the  power  was  conferred  with  reference  to  those 
metals  which  universally  throughout  the  commercial  world 
were  recognized  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  to  whether 
copper  cents  were  included,  I  leave  it  to  respondents'  connsel 
to  choose  either  the  negative  or  affirmative  at  pleasure. 

Congress  might  have  power,  which  I  by  no  means  admit,  to 
abuse  the  grant  and  violate  its  spirit  while  it  kept  within  the 
in  throwing  upon  the  baaineas  community  a  wortbless 

rrency  of  tin,  but  in  attempting  the  experiment  with  paper 

ley  violate  not  only  the  spirit  and  substance,  but  also  the 


If  Congress  should  coin  ten  and  twenty  dollar  pieces  of 
ttin  and  lead,  and  make  thi-m  a  legal  tender,  it  is  possible, 
I  though  by  no  means  probable,  that  such  legislation  would  be 
|1^>hctd. 

The  fraud,  however,  would  be  too  glaring  to  be  ventured 
With  paper  the  fraud  is  equally  great,  but  not  so  ap- 
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parent,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes,  and  hence  thecarr  taken  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
ol  paper  money. 

The  Court  is  also  favored  by  respondents'  counsel  with  a 
long  extract  from  Mr.  Sumner^s  speech  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  Mr.  Sumner  is  not  authority  on  questions  of 
(Constitutional  law.  He  reasons  that  the  Constitution  being 
silent.  Congress  may  exercise  the  power.  This  is  kia  view  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  accords  with  his  proposal  to  abolish 
the  State  Governments  of  the  seceded  States  upon  **  war 
power"  principles.  His  views  of  Constitutional  law  are  af- 
fected by  the  same  mental  and  moral  strabismus  which  has 
marked  his  political  opinions  throughout  his  public  career. 

H.   H.  HAIGBT, 

Fur  Appellant, 


With  CuMpltniinim  of  UntJ 
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PREFATORY. 


TN  September,  1889,  M.  Cemuschi  proposed,  at  the  Paris  Monetary 
X  Congress  and  simultaneously  in  **The  London  Times,'*  the  adop- 
tion of  a  compromise  system  of  bi-metallic  money,  based  on  the  dual 
units,  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States,  and  the  silver  five-franc 
piece  of  the  Latin  Union. 

In  common  with  all  thorough  bi-metallists,  M.  Cernuschi  held, 
that,  though,  the  true  solution  of  that  gravest  of  all  the  problems  of 
Money,  Stability  of  Standard  is  to  be  found  in  bi-metallism,  neverthe- 
less the  full  benefits  of  the  bi-metallic  or  bi-commodity  principle  are 
only  attainable  through  the  adoption  of  a  common  or  uniform  legal 
ratio  by  all  double-standard  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  principal  double-standard  systems  of  the 
world,  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  identical  legal  ratios. 

The  infinity  of  contracts  which  have  been  entered  into  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  commodities,  silver  and  gold,  in  differing  proportions,  or 
at  ratios  which  mutually  exclude  each  other,  under  those  two  money 
systems,  make  the  task  of  changing  from  existing  legal  ratios  to  a 
common  ratio,  a  somewhat  formidable  one. 

But  the  very  definite  and  very  practical  plan  proposed  by  M. 
Cemuschi,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  probably  presents 
fewer  obstacles  and  combines  more  advantages  than  any  other  scheme 
that  could  be  devised.  Indeed,  its  merits  are  so  great,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  its  ultimate  aim,  namely,  unity  of  ratio,  are  of  such  transcend- 
ent importance,  that  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it 
ought  to  be,  with  some  degree  of  fullness,  presented  to  the  world,  and 
especially  at  the  present  time  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  essay  is  an  attempted  exposition  of  the  new  system; 
and  is  one  of  the  thirty-nine  essays  submitted  to  the  ''Coficours- 
Cemuschi''  last  May.  It  is  now  published  with  the  hope  that  it  may, 
in  some  slight  degree,  aid  in  clarifying  a  question  which  Jevons  de- 
clared a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  then  a  ** burning  question" — 
as  it  is  to-day :  for,  never  was  it  more  earuestlv  ot  vq\^€V^^  ^\^<rs\'SsS"t^ 
than  at  the  present  time. 


France —  ■ 


The  issues  depeudeut  on  the  stability  of  the  relatiot]s  between  tl 
two  great  money  metals  of  the  world  (^formerly  rated  the 
other,  and  afterwards  bound  together  by  the  currency  laws  of 
but  now,  and  since  1875-4,  drifting  independently  of  each  other,  divid- 
ing mankind  into  two  separate  and  more  or  less  antagonistic  groups — ) 
are  so  far-reaching,  and  the  material  Interests  aflected  thereby  are  S4 
vast,  that  no  settlement  can  ever  become  permanent,  which  is  not 
just,  a  right — and  a  scientific  settlement.  For,  I  hold,  (and  I  think 
have  shown  in  the  following  essay,  pp.  1S-20,)  that  there  is  such 
thing  as  scientific  bi-metallism,  exactly  as  there  may  l>e  scientific 
mono-metallism.  In  politics,  the  United  States  illustrated  In  practice 
as  well  as  theoretically  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  :  E  Pluribtts  Uniint  -.  so  in  finance,  long  ago  France  abundant- 
ly proved  that  unity  from  duality — E  Duobus  Unmn — is  equally  a 
possibility,  and  that  the  principle  she  thus  illustrated  is  of  immeii! 
practical  utility  to  the  human  race. 

Of  the  other  essays  submitted  to  the  judges  appointed  by 
Ccrnuschi  to  be  passed  on  on  their  merits,  concerning  which 
general  report  has  yet  been  made,  that  of  Baron  van  Rochusscn  of  tl 
Netherlands,  which  was  awarded  the  prize,  is  published  in  Frencl 
and  may  be  obtained  of  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London  ;  and  that 
M.  Laveleye  of  Belgium,  also  presumably  in  French,  is  soon  to 
published. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  computations  of  the  gold  price  of  sil' 
in  the  following  essay  were  based  on  the  price  current  at  the  time  it  ^ 
written,  lo-wit :  the  early  part  of  last  year.  I  have  added  also  so 
notes  in  an  appendix,  in  explanation  of  certain  points  which  seemed 
demand  further  elucidation. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20.  1891. 
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lu  undertaking  with  others,  at  the  invitation  of  M.  Ceniuschi,  to 
forecast  ""wbat  effect  would  be  exerted,  immediately,  aud  in  the  fu- 
ture, on  the  paying  power  of  silver,  and  on  the  paying  power  of  gold, 
by  the  simultaneous  adoption  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  of  a  bi-metallic  'Just,'  as  legal  tender  for  any  amount, 
the  silver  jusl  having  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  five-franc 
piece,  the  goldy'/w/  having  the  weight  aud  fiueuess  of  the  United  Stales 
gold  dollar,  with  mintage  free  to  everybody,  aud  gratuitous." 

1  should  say : 
(i)   That  the  immediate  effect  would  be, 

(a)  To  give  to  the  silver  just  and  to  the  gold  just,  absoluU-ly 
equal  paying  power  in  all  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  money  en- 
tered into  after  the  adoption  of  said  system  in  the  four  countries 
named  ;  and 

{b)  To  cause,  through  the  right  of  free-coinage,  the  uni- 
versal masses  of  silver  aud  gold  to  gravitate  towards  the  proposed 
ratio  of  value  of  i  to  14.95  *  :  ^"''  'tis  movement  would,  moreover,  be 
likely  to  commence  at  once,  on  the  first  indication  of  a  serious  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  nations  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  to  adopt  the 
proposed  system, 

(2)  That  the  future  effect  would  be  to  bind  the  two  metals  to  this 
ratio,  "as  with  hooks  of  steel,"  in  perpetuity,  or  so  long  as  the 
quadruple  alliance  or  convention  should  endure. 

The  parity  of  value  at  said  ratio,  of  silver  aud  gold  as  commodi- 
ties, being  firmly  established,  by  the  ptay  of  the  bi-metallic  law,  the 
purchasing  power  and  paying  power  of  the  silver  just  aud  of  the  gold 
just,  would  become  substantially  identical,  not  only  in  the  four  coun- 
tries named,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Recognizing  that  mere  off-hand  and  unsupported  assertions  or 
forecasts,  made  without  regard  to  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  based, 
are  of  little  worth  ;  aud  assuming  that  a  ver-^  xm'^o'cVa'at  ■^'m'^- cS-  '^«; 
task  which  we  are  invited  to  underXake by  ^.  CeTWi=«'w.  \^  Vi*\.«« 
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clearly  and  indisputably,  that  the  material  interests  of  the  people 
Kiigland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  would  be  substan* 
tially  and  permanently  benefitted,  by  the  adoption,  in  good  faith,  by 
each  and  by  all  those  nations,  of  the  bi-metalHc  system  proposed  by 
him,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  show,  as  succintly  as  possible  : 
(i)    Why  a   bi-metallic,    or.   using    a   broader   generalization,  why 
bi-conimodity  standard  is  superior 

(a)     To  a  mono-metallic  or  single-commodity  standard ;  or 

(Ji)     To  a  multiple-standard;  or, 

(<■)  To  the  original  form  of  exchange— of  which  all  these  are 
hut  variations — to-wit :  primitive  barter  ; 

(2)  To  explain  the  theory  by  which  it  is  possible  to  hold  two  uni- 
versal commodities  in  substantial  equilibrium,  at  some  agreed  ratiOf 
whereby  the  vast  steadying  power  of  lu-o  grand  masses  (instead 
of  one)  may  be  concurrently  and  effectively  exerted  on  the  standard  j 
and, 

(3)  Point  out  the  principles  which  should  goveni  in  the  adjustment 
existing  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money,  in  the  four  countries 
named,  to  what  may  be  called 

THE   "JUST"   SYSTEM, 

so  that  in  the  proposed  change,  the  name  of  the  new  system  may  be 
vindicated  in  its  methods. 

lu  discussing  in  detail,  the  various  phases  as  outlined  above,  ol 
M.  Ceniuscbi's  proposition,  I  propose  to  dive  down  to  fundatnental 
principles,  so  that  at  all  stages  of  the  work  in  hand,  I  may  be,  so  far 
as  possible,  absolutely  sure  of  my  bearings  ;  and  thus,  not  only  avoid? 
self-deception,  but  also  escape  the  imputation  even,  of  seeking  to  mis- 
lead others. 


Before  proceeding  further  in  this  discussion,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
pause  an  instant  at  the  threshold,  to  point  out  a  very  vital  distinc- 
tion, one  on  which  this  whole  (piestion  hinges,  namely,  that  all  meas' 
nrcs  0/ value  are  perpetnaUy  changing:  and  that  in  this  respect  they 
differ  fundamentally  from  measures  of  extension,  weight,  time,  etc. 
with  which  they  urc  usually  classed,  but  which  are  supposed  neve 
to  vary. 

I  merely  briefly  stute  this  proposition  here,  leaving  Uic  matter  to 
be  hereinafter  further  elucidated. 
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Primitive  Barker — Evolution  of  Money — Comparison 
of  Standards. 

All  exchange,  from  its  simplest  inauifestalions  to  its  highest  re- 
finement, is  only  some  form  of  barter  or  dicker.  Good  things,  that  is, 
things  having  value  because  useful  or  beautiful,  or  desirable  for  some 
quality  they  possess,  are  exchanged  or  bartered  for  other  good  things, 
in  definite  or  measured  quantities. 

There  may  be,  theoretically,  many  forms  of  barter;  but  id  prac- 
tice these  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal  forms,  namely,  heterogen- 
eous and  unified. 

Heterogeneous  barter  is  the  original  and  simplest  form  of  ex- 
change. By  it,  good  things  are  exchanged  promiscuously  and  directly 
without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any  common  standard  of  vahiation. 

But  as  society  advances  from  the  primitive  to  the  complex,  the 
necessity  for  snch  a  common  measure  of  value,  by  which  all  property 
may  be  compared  or  gauged,  and  exchanged,  constantly  forces  itself  on 
people ;  and  they  adopt  sometimes  one  commodity  and  sometimes 
another  as  such  common  measure.  That  is  to  say,  they  u.se  the  ordi- 
nary, and  as  near  as  may  be,  uniform  value  that  one  commodity  hap- 
pens to  have,  to  measure  the  values  of  all  other  commodities. 

This  is  termed  unified  barter  because  all  values  are  gauged  by  tlie 
value  of  some  one  or  more  representative  commodities. 

The  value  of  the  commodity  thus  used,  is  simply  its  general,  com- 
mercial or  merchandise  value,  which  general  value  is,  in  reality,  based 
on  all  the  uses  whatsoever  of  such  article.  This  particular  use  of  a 
good  thing  as  a  measure  of  value  of  other  good  things,  is  called  its 
money  use  ;  but  this  money  u.se  of  an  article,  is,  after  all,  only  one  of 
the  many  commercial,  or,  broadly  speaking,  commodity  uses  of  such 
article.  And  it  should  never  be,  though  it  often  is,  forgotten,  by  the 
student  of  monetary  science,  that  the  use  of  an  article  having  com- 
mercial value,  as  money,  does  not  in  any  sense,  make  that  article  any 
less  a  commodity,  because  so  used.  (Appendix  A).  This  money  use, 
may  indeed  become  its  most  important  use;  and  in  fact  it  may  happen, 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  use,  or  of  a  largely  increased  use,  of  an 
article,  thus  creating  a  new  demand  for  it,  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
enormously  increase  its  value.     (Appendix  B). 

Wheal,   for  example,   has   mauy  and  legitimate  uses  as  a  food 
staple:  if  besides,   people  should,   by  common  consent,   conclude  to 
U-se  it  as  money  C^y  means  of  warehouse  receipts  or  otherwise),  its 
value  would  thereby  be  greatly  enhanced  -,  but  ■w\\ca.X  -wovivft.  i\<A  cK'isa 
to  be  2  commodity  because  thus  used  as  mone^  ■,  wqt  i«ovft.i\vs  \s.<ss«^ 
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use  be  less  a  commodity  use,  than  its  use  as  food.  ^  Nor  could  wheat 
in  such  a  case,  except  by  some  artificial  or  unnatural  and  unhealthy 
process,  have  two  differing  values,  i.  e.  a  merchandise  or  commercial 
value,  and  a  money  value  ;  for  these  values  are,  or  ought  to  be,  always 
identical  in  potential  money. 

These,  to  the  political  economist,  are  but  trite  truths :  but  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  recur  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  primitive 
barter,  as  preliminary  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  evolution  of 
money  ;  and  also  to  fortify  ourselves  against  certain  popular  illusions 
concerniug  money,  in  which  so  many  indulge,  apparently  because 
they  thinic  it  a  very  abstruse  science  beyoud  their  comprehension,  or 
1:>ecause  they  neglect  to  study  it  in  connection  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  a  useful  practice,  to  substitute  in  theory,  other  commodities 
in  place  of  tho.se  ordinarily  used,  as  money,  and  suppose  exchange  to 
he  carried  on,  by  using  their  simple  merchandise  valne,  as  a  common 
measure  of  other  values.     (Appendix  C), 

It  may  also  prove  helpful,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  maxim,  that  both  parties  to  every  exchange,  are  both  bvyets 
mid  setUrs  :  the  fanner  in  the  same  transaction,  sells  his  produce  and 
buys  specie :  the  merchant  seUs  his  merchandise  and  buys  cash,  or 
farmers'  produce, — measuring  in  the  latter  transaction,  the  valne  of 
both  produce  and  merchandise,  by  the  value  of  the  cash,  as  a  conven- 
ient medium  or  common  measure  of  value  of  both  the  produce  and  the 
merchandise. 

Grave  Evils  of  Single-Commodity  Standards. 

Whilst  the  logic  of  evolution  iu  exchange  points  wilh  unerring 
certainty  to  the  uniBcation  of  barter,  as  man  advances  towards  the 
higher  civilization,  it  is  also  true,  as  experience  amply  teaches,  that 
there  are  grave  evils  inseparably  connected  with  the  use  of  a  single 
commodity  as  a  sole  measure  of  all  material  values,  which  are  scarcely 
Icnown  iu  promiscuous  barter.  Although  the  methods  of  this  latter  form 
of  exchange  are  rude  and  cumbersome,  yet  by  them  the  entire  sura 
of  values  of  every  species  of  property,  is  not  subjected  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  a  single  commodity,  as  they  unquestionably  are,  in  unified 
barter,  where  one  metal  is  atone  the  standard.  The  gravity  of  this 
evil  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate,  that  whilst  unilied  barter 

j  on  a  single  commodity,  facilitates  eiiomiously  the  distribution 

«t  benefits  growing  out  of  the  utilisation  of  the  newly-dis- 
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covered  forces  of  nature,  steam,  electricity,  etc.,  nevertheless  this  dis- 
tribution is  inevitably  vitiated  and  marred  by  the  changes, — imper- 
ceptible perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real^ — of  the  commodity  on  which 
such  standard  is  based. 

Mr.  Goschen,  the  eminent  English  financial  economist  and  states- 
man, is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of 
187S,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  all  the  world  to  adopt  a  single 
commodity  (gold),  as  a  universal  monetary  standard.  The  recogni- 
tion and  enunciation  of  this  pregnant  truth,  show  the  subtlety  and 
profundity  of  his  intellect. 

In  the  gold  standard  countries  alone,  which  probably  include  less 
than  one-third  of  the  human  race,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  more  con- 
tracts are  made  for  the  delivery  of  that  commodity  daily  than  there  is 
gold  in  the  world,  possibly  several  times  over  !  And  although  gold 
is  what  may  be  called  "quick  capital,"  and  the  same  gold  may  be, 
and  often  is,  used  as  money  over  and  over  many  times  in  the  same 
day  ;  and  although  its  functions  may  be  greatly  mnltipled  by  the 
mobilization  of  credit  (bonds)  into  currency,  and  by  the  use  of  cheques 
and  promissory  notes,  etc.  whereby  the  actual  delivery  of  gold  is 
postponed  or  pushed  into  the  future,  yet,  is  not  that  system  of  ex- 
change beset  with  collo.ssal  dangers,  which  encourages,  nay,  rigorously 
requires  the  delivery  daily,  even  in  theory,  more  of  a  single  commodity 
than  the  total  aggregate  thereof  in  all  the  world  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  commercial  crises  and  their  attendant  train  of 
disasters,  constantly  menace  those  countries  where  such  practices  are 
the  rule?     (Appendix  D). 

Man  has  used  at  various  periods  in  the  world's  history,  all  sorts 
of  things  having  value,  and  often  things  having  no  intrinsic  value,  as 
common  measures,  and  media  or  inter-media  of  exchange,  only  to  dis- 
card most  of  them,  because  of  their  unfitness  to  perform  the  functions 
of  money.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the  things  thus  used. 
nor  the  infinite  variety  of  reasons  which  have  caused  them  to  be 
rejected  ;  all  this  information  can  readily  be  found  in  the  books. 

Silver  and  Gold. 

Silver  and  gold,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  imperishable 
metals,  ages  ago,  through  their  intrinsic  qualities,  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  "the  precious  metals,"  as  they  no  less  honestly  and 
fairly  earned  the  commanding  position— now  unchallenged — of  being 
the  metals  or  commodities  best  fitted  to  serve  as  instruments  or  tools 
of  exchange,  if  not  in  every  respect,  the  most  stable  or  non-fluct,u.a.t- 
ing  standards  of  value. 
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For,  silver  and  gold,  like  all  other  commodities,  are  subject  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  i^upply  and  demand  :  their  use  as  money  in  no  wtK 
exempt*  them  from  the  operation  of  this  universal  law.  They  fluctu- 
ate in  value  as  do  other  comniadides,  in  strict  obedience  to  that  law. 
although  their  movements  may  be  at  long  range,  so  to  speak,  ami 
difficult  of  detection,  as  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  which  we  stand. 

For  centuries,  even  learned  men  and  philosophers,  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  that  our  earth  did  move  ;  to  assert  that  it  did.  seemed 
to  them,  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

Their  attitude  on  that  question,  was  not  unlike  that  held  to-day 
by  many,  including  large  numbers  of  learned  economists,  conceminji 
the  variability  of  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value. 

It  seems  next  to  impossible  to  convince  people  in  gold -standard 
countries,  that  gold  fluctuates  in  value,  and,  that  their  standard  fioe- 
tuates  with  it :  for  do  not  the  daily  variations  in  the  market  prices  of 
all  the  things  measured  by  it  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
are  perpetually  changing  in  value  ;  whilst  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
never  varies:  the  self-evident  fact  being  lost  sight  of,  that  anj-tbiug 
measured  by  itself  cannot  show  a  change.  The  standard  being  gold 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  say  that  its  own  price  of  itself,  does,  or  caii 
vary,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  it  even  possible  for  the  price  of  full- 
weight,  perfect,  twenty-doUar  pieces  to  vary  when  exchanged  for  other 
perfect,  full-weight  twenty-dollar  pieces;  or  for  the  price  of  perfect 
English  sovereigns  to  ever  change  when  measured  by  other  full- 
weight  sovereigns. 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  au  easy  matter  to  convince  even  iutelli- 
gent  people  in  silver-standard  countries  that  silver  fluctuates  and  that 
their  standard  changes  with  it :  for  do  not  the  daily  market  prices  of 
everything  by  the  silver  standard  furnish  perennial  evidence  that  all 
the  endless  list  of  things  bought  and  sold — gold  included — is  con- 
stantly changing  in  value  as  compared  with  their  standard :  whilst 
the  price  of  silver,  by  that  standard,  never  varies  ? 

The  world  has  got  pnst  the  delusion  of  believing  that  the  earth 
does  not  move,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  move  ;  but  not  all  the 
world,  cither  in  silver  countries  or  in  gold  countries,  has  risen  above 
the  delusion  that  the  standard  of  value  of  each  respectively,  is  a  fixed 
•ind  never-varying  measure  of  valuation. 

There  arc  examples  without  numlier  of  teanu-d  men  in  Europe 
Kid  America,  who  stilt  Uborionsly  seek  to  account  for  the  conterapo- 
'*neous  fall  of  the  gold  prices  of  silver,  and  of  staple  commodities, 
oS  from  aS  to  30  aud  55  per  cent.,  on  some  other  tl 
appreciation  of  gold :  although  they  cannot 
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out  of  view  the  fact,  that  a  rise,  in  the  standard  logically  and  always 
registers  itself  by  a  general  fall  in  prices,  and  that  it  cin  register 
itself  in  no  other  way, 

And  I  suppose  the  learned  Parsees,  if  not  all  the  people  of  India, 
with  equal  confidence,  and  with  much  more  reason,  account  for  the 
great  rise  in  the  single  article  of  gold  (as  that  is  the  only  commodity 
that  has  shown  any  serious  change  in  price  during  this  period),  by 
some  other  theory  than  that  of  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

We  may,  however,  in  this  discussion,  offset  one  delusion  with  the 
other.  The  indisputable  facts  wilh  which  we  have  to  deal,  are,  that 
since  the  rupture  of  the  tie  which  for  so  many  years  bound  silver  and 
gold  together,  there  has  been  going  on  a  ste;idy  and  persistent  diver- 
gence between  the  two  metals,  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  silver, 
as  measured  by  gold,  has  fallen  from  a  par  of  loo  to  70  or  69  or  less ; 
or,  conversely  stated,  gold,  measured  by  silver,  has  risen  from  100  to 
142  or  145,  And  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  change  has  been  going  on 
in  the  relation  between  gold  and  the  staple  commodities  of  the  world, 
which  may  be  expressed  with  equal  precision  according  to  two  formu- 
las, thus:  The  average  gold  price  of  commodities  has  fallen  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  more  than  30  per  cent. :  or,  the  commodity 
price  of  gold  has  risen  something  like  45  per  cent. 

The  ^\2%  grains  of  silver  in  the  United  States  standard  silver 
dollar,  which,  prior  to  1873.  was  worth  in  gold  about  103  cents,  fell, 
in  May,  1888,  to  less  than  71  cents,  as  measured  by  the  gold  dollar. 

In  India,  prior  to  1S73,  1.000  rupees  would  buy  verj-  nearly 
too  X,  in  gold,  whilst  now.  considerably  more  than  1400  rupees  are  re- 
quired to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  gold  or  of  gold  exchange. 

Rea.soning  a  priori,  it  is  pertinent  to  aslc.  why  we  should  make 
all  our  material  values  dependent  ou  either  silver  or  gold,  in  prefer- 
ence to  many  other  durable  and  useful  commodities,  which,  having 
world-wide  sources  of  supply,  and  infinite  variety  of  uses,  have  great 
stability  of  value  ? 

Considering  the  question  of  stability  or  steadiness  of  value  (which 
is  of  the  greatest  gravity),  apart  from  that  which  relates  to  the  peculiar 
Gtness  of  a  metal  to  serve  as  money  ou  account  of  its  portability,  divis- 
ibility, indestructibility,  etc, ,  why.  for  example,  do  not  the  broad  and 
stable  bases  on  which  the  value  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  etc..  rest, 
make  some  one  of  these  metals,  a  more  constant  and  reliable  standard  of 
value,  than  either  gold  or  silver,  whose  uses,  aside  from  their  mone- 
tary uses  are  mainly,  or  at  any  rate,  to  a  large  extent,  omaraeiital? 
That  is.  Uie  values  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  thev  ^t«-  %\e'S.4\«&  w  «asr 
tained  \>y  their  rjon-monetary  uses,  depend  veTy  xaw?B  w^jOQ.  "EOMi  a 
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Kstlietic  wants  and  whims,  which  are  often  capricious  and  variable, 
rather  than  on  his  necessities,  which  are  both  imperative  and  constant. 
Of  course  the  baser  or  heavy  metals  could  only  be  used  as  money  by 
means  of  warehouse  receipts  or  certi6cates,  and  even  then,  the  ever- 
impending  necessity  for  materialization,  would  be  a  bar  lo  their  use- 
fulness in  this  capacity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  (leaving  to  one  side  for  the  moment,  the 
question  of  stability  of  value),  gold,  for  example,  has  some  points  of 
superiority  over  all  other  commodities.  It  has  condensed  value  in 
small  compass.  In  this  one  respect,  however,  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  are  superior  to  gold.  But  their  value  is  variable  because  their 
use  is  subject  lo  the  freaks  of  fashion.  They  have  few  non-monctarj- 
uses  to  assist  in  giving  them  a  stable  value ;  and  ihey  are  incapable  of 
that  infinite  and  precise  divisibility  which  is  required  of  all  material 
that  may  be  used  as  money. 

Gold  possesses  all  these  and  many  other  qualities,  in  common 
with  silver,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  peculiarly  fit  both  these 
metals  for  use  as  money ;  and  gold,  because  its  value  is  more  con- 
densed than  that  of  silver,  is  of  course  in  this  one  respect,  and  in  no 
other,  superior  to  silver. 

But  this  very  fact,  which  is  freely  conceded  here,  has  a  very  im- 
portant and  direct  and  ominous  bearing  on  its  stability.  Because,  e.  g, 
one  ounce  of  gold  will  do  the  work  of  15^^  ounces  of  silver,  men  ttatu- 
rally  prefer  it :  but  the  expression  of  this  preference,  by  increasing 
demand,  causes  appreciation,  thus  destroying  stability,  which  latter 
quality  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  mere  matter  of  porta- 
bility, that  is  within  rea.sonable  limits;  for  the  difference  of  weight 
in  proportion  to  value,  between  silver  and  gold,  is  practically  elimin- 
ated by  the  use,  in  the  great  body  of  modem  monetary  Iransactiotts  of 
the  paper  representatives  of  both  those  metals,  in  place  of  the  metals 
themselves. 

When  the  people  of  a  country  change  from  old  systems  of  weight* 
and  measures,  to  the  simpler  and  better  metric  system,  the  integrity  or' 
constancy  of  the  measuring  function  of  the  meter  and  the  gramme,  is 
in  uo  wise  affected  by  Iheir  increased  use.  and  would  not  be  one  iota, 
if  adopted  by  the  whole  world.  But  when  nations  or  large  commun- 
ities propose  to  themselves  the  adoption  of  any  single  commodity  as 
their  sole  measure  or  standard  of  value,  it  behooves  them  to  inquire  : 
(1)  What  effect  tlieir  own  increased  use  of  the  commodity  selected, 
'Terl  on  iu  value  or  measuring  power;  and, 
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(2}  What  will  be  the  effect,  if  other  communities  and  other  nations 
shall  conclude  also  to  adopt  the  same  commodity  as  their  sole 
standard. 

This  I  take  it  is  the  pith  of  the  query  propounded  by  M.  Cer- 
nuschi,  which  goes  to  the  core  of  the  present  monetary  situation. 

Will  the  value  of  the  unit,  which  is  what  measures  value  (as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  weight  and  fineness),  based  on  an  article  thus 
coucuiTently  adopted,  by  several  countries,  or  by  all  the  world,  pre- 
serve the  same  relation  to  all  other  property  that  existed  before  such 
adoption  ?  Unquestionably,  that  relation  must  be  disturbed  :  and  the 
disturbence  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  demand  for 
the  new  money  material. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  financial  economists  and  statesmen  of  those 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  which,  since  1871  have  changed  from 
silver  to  gold,  or  from  paper  to  gold,  took  into  account  the  influence 
on  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  effect  on  its  measuring 
power,  which  their  combined  adoption  of  it  as  their  standard  must 
have  exerted  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  merely  provided  for  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  their  gold  coins  and  left  the  question  of  their 
measuring  power  to  take  care  of  itself? 

It  may  be  replied  that  their  functions  as  economists  aud  legisla- 
tors ended  there.  To  which  the  sur-rejoinder  I  think  is  pertinent ; 
That  it  is  the  business  of  the  theorist,  and  of  the  legislator  who  enacts 
theories  into  statutes,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  elements  involved 
in  their  action,  aud  the  practical  bearings  thereof,  when  they  assume 
the  responsibility  of  .shaping  the  policy  of  a  country,  especially  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  a  change  of  its  fundamental  standard.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  rule  which  advocates  of  bi-metallism  projiose  for  their 
own  guidance,  and  by  which  they  are  willing  to  have  their  theories 
and  their  arguments  judged. 

A  Multiple  Standard,  or  a  Standard  of  Desiderata. 

Whilst  a  standard  based  on  a  large  number  of  comniodilies  that 
have  intrinsic  values,  would  be  more  stable  than  one  haviug  a  single 
or  a  dual  basis  :  and  whilst  such  a  standard  can  be  and  often  is  made 
to  serve  many  useful,  theoretical  purposes  by  the  student  or  statisti- 
cian; it  is  impracticable  as  a  sole  basis  of  an  actual  money  system, 
because  chiefly,  it  cannot  be  materialized  at  all  times  on  demand, — 
which  is  an  imperative  (though  sometimes  a  very  \uc(i\\\ew.e:«C^  vw'^i'Sr 
sity  of  all  real  money. 
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When  a  person  promises  to  deliver  definite  quantities  of  innntnn- 
able  commodities,  he  simply  makes  promises  which,  as  a  rule,  he  ' 
not  perfonn  :  he  unnecessarily  burdens  himself  with  the  task  of  hunt- 
ing up  many  articles  of  commerce  which  may  not  be  obtainable  ;  and 
embarasses  his  creditor  by  imposing  on  him  things  he  does  not  want, 
and  which  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  if  delivered  to  him 

An  alteniative  multiple-standard  based  ou  many  commodities, 
would  be  exceedingly  complicated,  and  if  attempted  to  be  put  in  ac- 
tual practice,  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  endless  confusion. 

Fully  conceding  ther, 
(i)   That  the  tendency  towards  the  uuiGcation  of  barter  is  legitimalci 
as  well  as  irresistible,  because  a  neceKsity  ;  and, 

(2)  That  a  standard  based  on  a  single  commodity,  whate\-er  that  com- 
modity may  be,  is  inseparably  beset  with  evils  of  the  gravest  and 
most  insidious  character,  because  those  e^Hls  are  veiled  ;  and, 

(3)  That  a  multiple-standard  as  the  basis  of  a  money  system,  adapted 
to  the  every-day  ueeds  of  maukiud,  is  impracticable,  we  come  back  to 
the  question  : 

A  Bi-Metallic  Standard. 

Why  is  a  bi-metallic  or  bi-commodity  standard  which,  in  reality, 
is  a  compromise  between  heterogeneous  and  unified  barter,  better, 
both  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  a  vehicle  of  exchange,  tlian  any  or  all 
other  standards  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  adequately,  in  all  its  varied 
bearings,  it  may  conduce  to  cleaniess,  to  first  elucidate,  briefly,  thtfi 
theory  by  which  the  play  of  the  economic  law  of  the  constant  oscilli 
tion  of  all  commodities  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  can  be  so  con- 
trolled or  modified  as  to  admit  of  two  of  them  (as  for  example  silver 
and  gold),  being  substantially  and  permanently  bound  together  at 
some  fixed  ratio. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  desideratum  of  practical  money 
be  realized  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  on  the  con» 
trar>',  it  is  only  through  strict  obedience  to  that  law  that  such  unlott 
can  be  made  permanent. 

The  simple  secret — if  indeed  it  be  a  secret  at  all — at  the  hottoiB' 
of  this  much-distrusted,  but  nevertheless  sound  principle,  con^sls  ill> 
regulating  "demand"   iu  such  fashion  that — under  the  stimulus 
that  universal  motive  of  human  action,  self-interest — it  shall  automat- 
icnlly  correct  ineciualittes  or  variations  of  '"supply." 
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It  is  a  familiar  axiom  throughout  the  commercial  world,  that 
whea  one  of  two  articles  of  the  same  kind,  of  equal  value  (or  of  differ- 
ent kinds  but  capable  of  performing  exactly  the  same  service),  can  be 
bought  at  a  less  price  than  the  other;  or,  what  is  the  same  thiug,  if, 
for  any  cause,  real  or  fanciful,  one  of  the  articles  commands  a  prem- 
ium, no  matter  how  slight,  the  buyer  will,  a.s  a  rule,  prefer  the 
cheaper,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

As  a  mere  proposition  iu  simple  barter,  thoroughly  consonant 
with  common  sense,  it  is  sate  to  assert  that  any  person  having  use  for 
silver  or  gold,  either  one  of  which,  at  the  established  ratio,  will 
equally  well  perform  the  service  he  requires  of  it,  will,  without  excep- 
tion, if  no  legal  or  moral  obstacles  intervene,  choose  the  cheaper 
metal,  or  that  one  for  which  he  has  to  pay  no  premium. 

The  beneficent  effects  of  this  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  jiwl 
rule  of  action,  in  connection  with  the  simple  principle  of  equal  legal- 
tender,  when  applied  to  bi-metallic  money,  on  the  material  interests 
of  a  country  adopting  the  same,  are  manifold. 

Whenever  one  metal,  for  any  cause,  shows  a  tendency  to  go  to  a 
premium,  the  average  buyer  or  user  of  coin,  rejects  it  and  chooses  the 
other,  because,  at  the  standard  ratio,  both  metals  are  presumed  to  be 
of  equal  legal  value,  and  therefore  of  equal  paying  power:  the  cou- 
tracts  to  be  thus  liquidated,  of  course  being  made  under  these  impli- 
cations. 

Iq  law  and  in  morals,  one  metal  will  serve  his  purpose  exactly  a.s 
well  as  the  other. 

Of  course,  mere  sentimentality  or  fanciful  preference,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  determining  his  choice  —his  decision  being  governed  wholly 
bj-  selt-interest. 

Thus  the  standard  which,  without  the  influence  of  this  compen- 
satory action,  would  have  followed  the  higher  specie,  causing  it  to  go 
still  higher,  is  steadied  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  and  altogether 
salutary  law  :  demand  for  that  metal  which,  from  over-supply  or  other 
cause,  might  tend,  without  the  privilege  of  this  option,  to  drift  away 
from,  and  below  the  common  ratio,  would  be  effectively  stimulated. 
and  its  value  thereby  enhanced ;  and  the  other  metal,  which  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  real  or  fictitious,  might  tend  to  drift  away  from  and 
above  the  ratio,  would  be  in  less  demand,  becoming  idle  capital,  earn- 
ing its  owner  no  interest,  etc  ,  which  would  cause  it  to  decline  in 
value,  or  in  other  words,  to  assimilate  again  to  the  legal  ratio  ;  and 
thus,  by  reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  unequal  supply  and  demand 
would,  by  operation  of  natural  law.  correct  each  other ;  and  the  two 
metals,  being'  in  vital  connection  and  doing  \w\.eicVa,v\^t!iiVj  tw^  "Owe- 
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work  of  the  other,  automatically,  (the  cheaper,  under  the  law  of  self- 
iutertst,  being  always  in  greater  demand,)  would  be  welded  together 
in  one  fungible  mass,  which  would  be  vastly  less  liable  lo  fluctuatiotu 
than  is  either  silver  or  gold  alone,  when  the  two  do  not  exert  this  re- 
ciprocal influence  on  each  other. 


An  Object  Lesson. 


Fortunately,  the  world  has  had  an  object  lesson,  which  thoroughly 
and  luminously  illustrates  the  practical  workings  of  this  theory. 

For  seventy  years  or  more  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
French  nation,  thanks  to  the  acute  instincts  of  her  people  or  of  the 
shapers  of  her  economic  policy,  both  profiled  by  and  exemplified  a 
principle  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  subjected  to  the  severest  tests, 
fully  demonstrated  its  soundness,  and  proved  itself  to  be  of  the  highest 
economic  value,  to  the  human  race, 

France,  during  those  seventy  years,  as  well  before  and  sioce, 
absorbed  raw  materials  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  fabri- 
cated them  into  useful  articles  of  commerce,  and,  after  supplying  from 
these,  her  own  necessities,  returned  the  surplus,  increased  in  value, 
five,  ten,  twenty  or  an  hundred  fold,  to  the  outside  world  and  to  the 
countries  which  furnished  the  raw  materials. 

These  processes,  of  course,  are  practiced  by  all  highly -developed 
nations ;  and  they  are  lubricated  and  stimulated  all  along  the  Hue 
Iwth  ways,  by  profits.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so;  because  it  is  by 
the  manipulation  and  conversion  of  the  crude  products  of  the  earth 
into  highly  specialized,  useful  fabrics,  that  these  same  products  are 
made  serviceable  to  man  :  it  is  by  these  means  that  his  highest  mate- 
rial welfare  is  promoted. 

But  France  advanced  one  step  beyond  her  neighbors :  she  extend- 
ed this  l)eneficent  process  of  the  conversion  of  raw  materials  to  both 
the  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold.  In  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
commerce,  she  fabricated  both  these  metals  into  such  forms  of  use 
and  beauty  (as  she  did  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  all  the  endless  list),  as 
should  give  them  sale  and  currency  throughout  the  world. 

That  this  particular  branch  of  manufactures  was  (for  good  reasons) 
])eribrmed  by  the  government  itself,  does  not  in  the  least  destn>y  the 
analogy  I  suggest,  namely,  that  the  French  nation  converted  ores 
containing  the  precious  metals,  as  she  did  textile  and  other  crude 
Lmto  their  highest  tj'pcs,  or  into  such  forms  as  should  make 
I  by  all  the  world. 
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All  her  varied  domestic  industries  and  foreign  commerce,  contrib- 
uted directly  or  indirectly,  as  well  as  legitimately  and  profitably,  to 
this  conversion  of  the  precious  metals, 

Even  though  gold  and  silver  traveled  from  mines  in  distant  lands, 
by  round-about  routes,  they  both,  silver  as  well  as  gold,  as  if  drawn 
by  a  magnet,  gravitated  at  last  to  the  French  mints,  where  they  were 
freely  refined  and  fabricated  into  forms  which  best  adapted  them  to 
their  most  important,  to-wit,  their  monetary  uses.  The  coins  thus 
manufactured,  did  not  necessarily  go  back  to  pay  the  miner  at  the 
antipodes  for  his  ores;  nor  even  to  Swansea  or  Freiburg  to  pay  for 
their  reduction  or  extraction  :  for  all  these  obligations  were,  as  a  rule, 
liquidated  by  an  infinite  variety  of  other  French  fabrics,  on  which 
profits  were  realized;  but,  by  the  simple  principle  of  ecgual  legal- 
tender,  the  coins  of  both  metals  circulated  freely,  side  by  side,  on  an 
equal  footing,  gauging  equal  values  throughout  France :  meanwhile 
performing  the  double  function  of  facilitating  and  stimulating  French 
industries  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  of  holding  in  equilibrium  at 
a  serviceable  fixed  ratio,  the  great  money-metals  of  the  world,  to  the 
manifest  advantage,  not  alone  of  France,  but  of  all  other  civiliited 
nations  as  well. 

For  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  people  of 
silver  countries  and  of  gold  countries,  that  their  money  systems  should 
be  kept  in  touch  or  equilibrium,  as  thereby  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  two,  is  maintained  without  unnecessary  friction,  and  the  world's 
commerce  is  immensely  facilitated. 

Every  considerable  change  between  the  relative  values  of  silver 
and  gold,  not  only  involves  a  general  disturbance  oi  dislocation  of 
prices,  in  each  silver-standard  and  in  each  gold-standard  country,  but 
also  necessitates  a  readjustment  on  a  vast  scale,  of  prices  as  between 
silver  countries  on  the  one  hand,  and  gold  countries  on  the  other. 

One  great  special  advantage  derived  by  France  from  her  long 
maintenance  of  the  equality  of  the  standards,  was  that  in  the  vast 
aggregate  of  contracts  made  and  accruing  daily  for  the  delivery  of 
money,  she  had  hvo  universal  commodities  to  draw  on,  instead  of  be- 
ing confined  exclusively  and  rigorously  to  one,  as  was,  and  still  is  the 
rule  in  all  single-or  mono- metal  lie  countries,  whereby  she  escaped 
the  ever  present  bete  noir  of  the  latter,  namely,  "a  corner  in  money," 
which  is  the  perennial  source  of  commercial  misery  and  ruin. 

Moreover,  the  circulation,  side  by  side,  throughout  France,  of  the 
silver  franc  with  the  gold  franc,  or  their  multiples,  worked  no  hard- 
ship or  wrong,  actually,  and  could  work  none  on  her  ijeG^Ve.,  -wV^is,*^ 
their  parity,  both  a.s  coin  and  as  buUion — ^\n  o\.li«s  ■wo^&^a.'s.wv'a.vis^. 
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and  as  merchandise — was  maintained :  for  iu  law  and  in  equity,  to 
long  as  their  value  was  equal,  their  paying  power  continued  equal. 

Furthermore,  the  payment  by  France  of  her  obligations  abroad, 
mostly  in  other  manufactured  articles  than  those  of  the  precious 
metals  (coin),  was  rather  a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage :  because, 
while  the  government  made  little  or  no  immediate  profit  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coin,  many  citizens  were  enabled  to  realize  good  profits  on 
the  innumerable  other  fabrics  which  were  sent  abroad,  in  lieu  of  coin, 
in  payment  of  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind,  gold  and  silver  ores  in- 
cluded, which  were  drawn  from  all  quarters,  to  feed  the  thriving 
industries  of  an  enterprising  and  enlightened  nation. 

The  French  people  were  very  well  content  to  pay  thus  their  debts 
to  the  outside  world  with  fabrics  on  which  there  was  a  profit,  and 
retain  for  themselves  the  perfected  products  of  the  mines,  to-wit.  the 
manufactnred  coins  of  silver  and  gold  of  the  realm,  which  were  vir- 
tually the  most  acceptable  "merchantabte  form"  of  those  commod- 
ities,    (Appendix  E). 

Why  other  enlightened  ualioos  which  sought  to  develop  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  their  manufactures  and  commerce  did  not 
imitate  the  wise  and  beneficent  example  of  Frauce,  and  include  sih-er 
(as  well  as  gold  and  all  other  materials!,  in  the  list  of  articles  which 
they  fabricated  into  their  most  saleable  forms,  when  the  advantages  of 
such  a  course,  both  immediate  and  remote,  were  so  obvious,  passes 
comprehension. 

As  a  defect  in  the  manufadurittg  policy  of  those  nations,  this 
neglect  was  inexcusable  :  for  every  country  of  highly  developed  and 
highly  specialized  industries,  one  would  say.  should  seek  to  manipu- 
late and  convert  into  its  most  desirable  merchantable  form,  every  use- 
ful imported  product  of  nature  that  is  wanted  by  man  ;  and  not  be 
compelled  to  send  any  article  abroad  and  ask  another  nation  to  further 
transmute  it  so  as  to  fit  it  for  its  principal  use.  as  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century,  sent  silver  to  France 
to  be  there  converted  into  money  (as  the  only  alternative  of  sending  it 
to  the  far  East),  l>ecanse  they  had  not  the  genius  or  courage  to  do  it 
themselves. 

As  a  defect  in  fiscal  policy,  it  was  unaccountable  :  for  if  Pnince 
almost  alone  was  nble  to  confer  the  great  boon  on  the  world  of  making 
the  ligature,  binding  the  great  masses  of  silver  and  gold  together,  and 
to  her  standard,  effective,  for  seventy  years  or  more,  and  during  all 
that  period  greatly  profited  thcrcbs',  certainly  there  could  have  been 
n-     ■  ■'  for  other  nations  to  have  cooperated  with  Frauct  iu  making 
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such  a  beneficent  policy  ( — i,  e.  if  to  contribute  to  steadiness  of  the 
measuring  power  of  money  is  beneficial — )  the  permanent  policy  of 
tbe  leading  powers  of  Europe  and  eventually  of  the  world. 

For  the  experiment  made  by  France  alone  for  over  sixty  years, 
was  abundantly  justified  by  its  results,  which  were  indeed  simply 
marvelous.  Gold-using  countries  have  never  yet  fully  appreciated  the 
debt  they  owe  to  France  for  saving  their  standard  from  the  appalling 
fall  that  must  inevitably  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  addition  to 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  man,  of  a  larger  quantity  than  he 
already  possessed,  from  the  alluvial  or  placer  mines  of  California  and 
Australia;  and  which  amounted  in  twenty-five  years  (i850-"75)  to 
the  enormous  sum,  according  to  the  eminent  statistician,  Soetbeer,  of 
over  three  thousand  million  dollars,  or  fifteen  thousand  million  francs. 

The  steadying  influence  on  the  value  of  gold,  of  effectively  con- 
necting it  with  the  grand  mass  of  silver,  which  latter  has  a  very  con- 
stant and  solid  value,  because  it  is  guyed  or  made  fast,  or  anchored  to 
the  material  values  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  human  race,  is  of 
transcendent  importance  ;  and  this  truth  was  never  more  impressively 
illustrated  than  by  the  example  cited  above. 

The  doubling  of  the  money  of  gold-standard  countries,  should 
have  caused,  according  to  every  conceivable  economic  probability,  a 
fall  in  tbe  relative  value  of  gold,  of  something  like  50  per  cent.,  and  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  prices  of  everything  measured  by  that  stand- 
ard, of  100  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  a  general  distortion  and  disloca- 
tion of  prices  in  all  gold-standard  countries,  such  as  the  world  had 
never  known, 

That  this  did  not  happen  is  solely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
gold,  during  this  period,  was  tied  to  silver  by  the  French  currency 
law  of  1803.  Of  course,  the  latter  metal  fell  with,  but  powerfully  re- 
tarded the  former,  in  its  downward  movement ;  and  instead  of  a 
decline  of  gold,  separated  from  silver,  of  50  per  cent.,  the  two  metals, 
bound  together,  only  fell,  as  carefully  and  elaborately  demon^rated  by 
Jevons  in  i86g  (Currency  and  Finance,  p.  157),  about  15  or  16  per 
cent,  below  their  normal  relation  to  staple  commodities ;  whilst  its 
(gold)  divergence  from  silver  was  very  slight. 

Whereas,  gold  alone,  since  the  rupture  of  the  link  binding  it  to 
silver  in  1874,  has  risen,  as  compared  with  silver  and  with  the  world's 
staple  commodities,  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  And  if  we  take  into 
account  the  cumulative  fact,  that  the  fall  of  gold,  under  the  influence 
of  the  addition  of  $3,000,000,000  new  gold,  vja.?)  q\A>j  \ti  "^et  -^m."^.-, 
whilst  the  new  demand  for  gold  since    i&7i  t^caM:^^^.  N^"?    <»sqx&sn.^ 
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changing   from  silver  or  paper  to   gold  since  that  date),   of  onM 
$1,000,000,000,  has  caused  a  rise  of  over  40  per  cent.,  the  proof  sectn 
conclusive  as  to  the  immeasurably  greater  stability  of  the  bi-i 
standard  over  the  single  gold  standard. 

By  contrasting  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  monetarj'  standard 
of  the  world,  caused  by  the  enormous  influx  of  new  gold  during  thai 
period.   i85i>-'75,  with  the  rise,  nearly  three  times  as  great,  durin) 
the  period  i873-'88,  under  a  new  demand  for  one-third  less  gold  tbu 
the  fonner  new  supply,  we  can  see  in  clear  outline  how  appalling  a 
the  fluctuations  of  gold,  even  in  comparatively  short  periods,  when  iM 
movements  are  wholly  unchecked  by  silver.     And  we  also  see  bow^ 
silver,  when  wholly  disconnected  from  gold,  seems  to  be  much  more 
stable  in  value  than  the  latter,  as  compared  with  all  other  commodi- 
ties, probably  because  its  bases  are  nearly  three  times  as  exteiisi\'e  1 
those  of  gold  :  i.  e.  it  is  used  by  nearly  three  times  as  many  people  ■ 
a  measure  of  value. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  very  general  and  a  very  decide 
disposition  amongst  large  numbers  of  economists  in  gold-standar 
countries,  to  deny  that  the  operation  of  the  uni%'er^al  law  ol  supp^ 
and  demand  affects  (ultimately,  if  not  instantaneously,)  the  value  ( 
gold  precisely  as  it  does  every  other  commodity. 

If  the  people  of  those  countries  measured  values  by  silvi 
of  by  gold,  probably  they  would  more  readily  see  and  concede  t] 
truth  of  this  maxim. 

But  trained  political  economists,  thinkers  deserving  the  nani 
philosophers  who  make  a  study  of  monetary  science,  one  would  ssji 
ought  to  be  able  to  follow  out  sound  theories  to  their  necessary  con 
elusions,  absolutely  without  regard  to  which  monetary  standard  thq 
may  have  been  accustomed  to.  True  philosophy  cannot  afford  to  tho 
hobble  on  crutches  :  she  will  not  permit  her  votaries  to  plead  accident 
of  environment,  as  excuses  for  defective  logic.  For,  as  Cormeuin 
with  scornful  elegance,  said  of  the  orators  of  France  :  "It  ij  by  I* 
only  (key  cart  hope  to  live":  a  profound  truth  which  orators  and  antboi 
should  ever  keep  in  view. 

It  is  the  glorj-  of  modem  astronomers  that  their  theories  concetti- 
ing  the  solar  system  and  the  relation  of  our  earth  to  that  system,  are 
not  vitiated  in  the  least  by  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  be  inhabitants 
of  this  earth,  and  have  never  as  yet  been  able  to  climb  to  any  othsrj 
world  (except  in  imagination),  and  verify  by  o1iscr\'ations  from  thenct 
that  this  world,  of  a  truth,  has  a  dual  motion,  as  they  have  learned  I 
be^  y  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 


litanta 

othsrV 
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Variability  of  Standards  of  Value. 

No  economic  principle  is  more  thoroughly  settled  than  that  ail 
commodities  whatsoever,  silver  and  gold  included,  are  constantly  flue- 
tnating  in  value,  because  all  are  subject  to  varying  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  Inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  this  universal  law 
of  variation  of  value,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  deceptive  when  ap- 
plied to  the  commodity  used  to  measure  other  things  by  :  as  the  com- 
modity thus  used,  when  measured  by  itself,  shows  no  change  ;  and  as 
all  other  things  measured  by  it  constantly  reveal  variations  in  value, 
relatively  to  the  standard  and  to  each  other,  according  to  the  general 
law  ;  and,  in  fine,  as  by  measuring  silver  by  gold,  and  gold  by  silver, 
we  find  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  we  are  led  to  ask :  Is 
gold,  is  silver,  is  any  one  commodity  siif5cient!y  stable  in  value  from 
year  to  year  or  from  age  to  age  to  justify  its  adoption  as  a  universal 
standard  ? 

It  is  not  alone  the  exact  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  or  the 
gold  in  the  franc,  mark,  dollar  or  sovereign  that  we  have  to  consider 
in  answering  this  question:  it  is  also  the  ever- varying  value  of  the 
commodity  contained  iu  each  of  those  units,  thus  so  precisely  defined, 
that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

This  point  is  so  important,  so  fundamental  in  ils  lieariiigs  on  the 
whole  question  under  discussion ;  and  moreover,  it  seems  to  be  so 
uniformly  ignored  in  practice  that  I  am  coustraiiied  to  consider  it  at 
somewhat  greater  length. 

Political  economists  who  insist  that  gold  is  more  stable  than  other 
commodities,  and  who  attempt  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fall  of 
prices  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  throughout  all  gold-standard 
countries,  on  the  theory  that  gold  does  not  change  in  value,  but  that 
all  other  things  do,  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  long-con- 
tinued downward  movement  of  prices,  which  has  baffled  and  perplexed 
theorists  and  statesmen,  and  set  at  naught  the  business  canons  of 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  capitalists  in  the  western  world,  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  east  or  in  silver-standard  countries. 

The  average  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  London  market  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  1873,  as  expressed,  for  convenience  sake,  in  U.  S. 
decimal  money,  and  in  terms  of  pure  metal,  would  make  an  ounce  of 
fine  or  pure  silver,  worth  about  $1.33  in  gold.  In  1873  silver  began 
to  fall,  or  gold  began  to  rise,  and  the  divergence  has  been  going  on 
steadily  till  the  present  price  of  silver  is  about  95  cents  per  fine  ounce, 
showing  an  apparent  fall  (as  compared  with  gold)  of  over  one-fourth 
of  its  value,  or  nearly  29  per  cent.;  wMc\i,  '-&.  Sx  Vaft.  Naeen.  ^  rtal  SsSv, 
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and  gold  uieanwbile  had  remained  constant  to  com  modi  ties,  would  kave 
involved  a  rise  in  silver  prices,  in  all  silver-standard  countries,  eif  cmsii- 
erably  more  Ihan  onc-lhtrd,  or  very  nearly  /o  per  cent.  This  is,  I  think, 
a  logical  alternative  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  But  this  great 
rise,  or  anything  like  it,  has  not  taken  place.  On  the  contrarj-,  prices 
in  silver  countries,  according  to  evidence  laid  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missions of  Great  Britain,  have  remained  fairly  steady,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  fall  in  certain  articles. 

But  there  has  been  one  notable  exception :  gold  alone  has  eiior- 
niously  advanced  in  those  countries,  thus  demonstrating,  by  the 
clearest  possible  testimony,  to-wit,  by  actual  experiment,  or.  by  the 
actual  course  of  events,  that  silver  has  remained  truer  to  commodities 
and  to  all  property,  or  has  been  a  vastly  steadier  and  juster  standard 
of  value  than  gold. 

The  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point  now  before  the  world,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Royal  Commissions  and  by  many  other  authorities,  is 
cumulative  and  irresistible.  The  only  important  economic  change 
which  has  seriously  disturbed  silver- standard  countries  in  recent  years 
lias  been  the  remarkable,  and  to  the  jjcople  of  those  countries,  wholly 
unaccountable  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  When  it  is  explained  to  those 
people  that  western  nations  prefer  gold,  and  that  that  verj'  preference, 
by  increasing  demand,  has  been  the  cause  of  its  great  rise,  they  still 
wonder,  why  a  high  standard,  which  means  low  prices  of  all  other 
property,  should  be  preferred  to  a  steady  or  constant  standard,  like 
their  own,  which  has  caused  no  unusual  disturbance  in  values,  by 
its  fluctuations,  as  gold  has  among  western  nations. 


Ricardo's  Maxim. 


One  of  the  maxims  taught  by  Ricardo,  was,  that  money  measures 

value  of  commodities,  and  reciprocally,  commodities  measures  the ' 

value  of  money, 

A  thorough  comprehension  of  this  subtle  principle  enables  one  to 
read  price-tables  both  ways:  i.  e.  to  recognise  that  prices  not  only 
represent  the  money  value  of  commodities,  according  to  the  obvious, 
popular  interpretation ;  but  that  they  also  accurately  indicate  the 
relative  value  of  money  as  compared  with  each  commodity  quoted. 

This  habit  of  reverse-reading  of  prices  is  exceedingly  useful,  end 
should  be  followed  by  eveT>'one  who  desires  to  fully  grasp  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  monetary  or  economic  science.  One  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  tlie  .student  of  money  derives  from  its  practice,  is  that  he 
thereby  becomes  more  and  more  saturated  with  the  truth,  that  t 
money-standards  are  variable  measures  of  valw 


It  is  the  very  common  practice  of  many  repntable  economists  to 
speak  of  the  great  tendency  to  fluctuate  of  all  commodities  except 
gold,  thereby  implying  that  the  latter  docs  not  change.  It  would  be 
about  as  absurd  to  talk  about  the  motion  ot  the  heavenly  bodies  around 
the  earth,  if  thereby  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  immovable,  because 
to  us,  who  are  on  it,  it  doesjiol  appear  to  move. 

Such  illusions  vitiate  the  reasoumg  of  all  who  uidulge  in  tUeni, 
and  preclude  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  right  conclusions. 

Reading  Prices  Both  Ways  :     Experience  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

During  the  paper-money  era  in  the  United  States,  from  1861  to 
■79.  the  people  of  California,  who,  ignoring  Gresliam's  law,  adhered 
to  gold  as  their  standard,  in  preference  to  the  cheaper  paper  money, 
had  a  useful  experience  in  this  matter  of  reading  prices  both  ways ; 
for  they  were  compelled,  iu  their  business  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
conntr>%  to  know  daily  the  coustautly  var>i»g  ratio  between  the  paper- 
standard  and  the  gold-standard  :  in  other  words,  it  became  a  practical 
business  necessity,  during  all  of  that  period,  for  them  to  be  able  to 
compute  correctly  the  gold  value  of  the  paper  or  "greenback  "  dollar 
and  the  paper  value  of  the  gold  dollar.  Thus,  when  greenbacks  and 
National  bank  notes  fell  to  fifty  cents,  the  correlative  value  of  the  gold 
dollar  was  two  dollars  in  paper ;  that  is  the  ratio  of  .50  to  i.oo  is  the 
same  as  $1.00  to  $2.00  ;  or,  when  gold  went  to  2.85,  the  paper  dollars 
were  only  worth  35  cents,  thus:  285  :  100  : :  100  :  35  h  ;  and  business 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  received  and  paid  them  out  at  that,  on  what- 
ever the  current  rate  might  be,  till  January,  1879,  when  specie  pay- 
ment was  resumed,  and  their  value  was  restored  to  par.  And  thus 
Califoniiaus  acquired  a  ready  facility  in  computing, y>pw  both  stand- 
points,  tlie  relations,  as  they  constantly  varied,  between  the  two  kinds 
of  money. 

Many  good  people  in  the  United  [States,  legislators  and  econo- 
mists, during  that  era,  at  first  insisted  that  their  paper-money  standard 
did  not  change  ;  that  it  was  only  gold  that  changed  ;  which  would 
have  been  as  if  a  person,  going  up  in  a  balloon  and  seeing  the  world 
sinking  away  from  him,  should  believe  that  the  little  floating  world  iu 
which  he  then  hapjvcned  to  be,  was  immovable,  and  all  other  things 
were  constantly  changing  their  positions. 
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Ricardo's  Maxim  Applied  to  the  Gold -Standard. 

Applying  Ricardo's  maxim  cited  above  (which  may  be  construed 
as  a  suggestion  that  the  student  of  money  should  read  prices  both 
ways),  to  the  gold-standard,  which  seems  to  be  considered  by  large 
classes  of  people,  as  a  virtually  non- fluctuating  measure  (on  the  same 
general  theory,  apparently,  that  the  meter  is  held  to  be  a  measure 
that  does  uot  vary),  we  find  : 

(i)  According  to  the  computations  of  three  eminent  authorities,  as 
collated  in  Wells'  "Recent  Economic  Changes"  (pp.  115,  i2i-». 
200),  and  substantially  corroborated  by  other  standard  statisticians, 
that  the  average  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  leading  staple  commodities 
of  the  world,  during  a  given  period,  was  about  28  J4  per  cent.,  thus: 

According  to 
Sauerbeck,  1866-76  to  1885-6,  tliey  fell  from  100  to  69  ; 
"The  Loudon  Economist,"  1872  to  'S5-6,  they  fell  from  100 to  70; 
Soetbeer.  1871-5  to  1885-^.  they  fell  from  loo  to  yj'i-  :  or.  an  average 
fall  from  loo  to  71  !i,  or  ;8,' j  percent. 

(2)  During  the  same  period,  1870-3  to  18S6,  silver  measured  by  gold 
fell  from  100  to  75,  or  25  per  cent. 

Supposing  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  to  have  been 
as  above,  and  measuring  commodities  by  silver,  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  would  have  been  less  than  5  i>er  cent,,  instead  of  more 
than  28  per  cent. 

(3)  Bui  prices  in  India,  according  to  testimony  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  showed  but  slight  variations  during 
the  same  period,  or  even  as  late  as  1888, 

(4)  Gold  measured  by  commodities,  or  by  a  multiple-standard,  rose, 
(a)     According  to  Soetbeer,  32  percent.     The  mathematical  cor- 
relative of  a  fall  from  100  to  1%%,  would  be:  75.5  :  100  : :  100  :  132 +; 

ib)  According  to  the  "London  Economist,"  42  per  cent.; 
70  :  100  : :  100  :  r42  ; 

(r)  According  to  Sauerbeck,  about  45  per  cent. ;  69  :  100 : :  100  : 
145.  nearly. 

From  1886  to  1888,  there  was  a  further  decline  in  silver,  whilst 
commodities  remained  comparatively  steady. 

On  the  i9tb  of  May,  18S8,  silver  was  quoted  in  the  London 
market  at  41^8  pence  per  ounce  .925  fine  ;  and  in  New  York  market, 
at  91  cents  per  ounce  1000  fine,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  value 
of  gold  to  silver  as  22.65  +  to  i  ;  and  would  indicate  a  fall  in  the  gold 
price  to  silver,  from  the  average  ratio  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1873 
(>5-53  f  'T3'>^   per  cent.,  or  from  too  to  6&V4  ■.  m,«A\- 

I *  ^  ' 
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versely  stated,  a  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  gold  of  45?^  per  cent. .  or 
from  100  to  145  +,  which  is  the  widest  divergence  between  the  two 
metals  in  the  world's  market,  that  was  ever  known. 

Since  1888,  silver  has  risen  one  or  two  pence  per  onuce;  or,  the 
strained  relation  between  gold  and  commodities  in  the  west,  has 
slightly  relaxed,  causing  a  fall  in  gold  or  in  the  gold -standard,  which  of 
course  can  only  register  itself  thus  in  an  o//arf«/ rise  of  silver,  by  one 
or  two  points. 

But  what  need  is  there  of  further  elaboration  of  the  proposition, 
that  all  standards  of  value,  that  is,  the  measuring  functions  of  all 
units  of  value,  constantly  fluctuate? 

As,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  is  inevitable,  the  suggestion 
comes  to  us  naturally  enough,  that  our  only  remedy  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  reduction  of  this  fluctuation  to  a  maximum. 

When  the  imperfection  of  the  ordinary  pendulum  revealed  itself, 
an  approximate  remedy  was  found  in  what  is  known  as  "  the  grid-iron 
pendulum,"  which  marks  seconds  with  a  good  degree  of  precision. 

So  in  measuring  value  :  if  an  absolutely  unchangeable  standard 
is  unattainable,  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  it  is  at  least  possi- 
ble to  devise  one  that  will  minimize  those  changes. 

We  have  seen  that  through  the  wise  policy  of  France,  silver  and 
gold  were  held  with  marvelous  uniformity,  at  a  6xed  ratio,  in  spite  of 
stupendous  disturbances,  for  nearly  a  century  ;  and  that  the  standard 
thus  evolved  from  its  dual  bases,  remained  constant  in  its  relation  to 
commodities,  notwithstanding  those  disturbances,  throughout  all  that 
period,  in  a  way  that  was  surprising. 

The  experiment  of  France,  in  solving  in  a  practical  way,  the 
pressing  problem  :  What  shall  the  world  do  for  a  stable  standard  of 
value  ?  is  worth  volumes  of  argument. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  results  of  that  experiment,  and  of  the 
economic  disturbances  which  have  grown  out  of  its  temporary  aban- 
donment since  1873-4,  we  are  led  to  make  the  inquiry : 

By  which  of  the  following  modes  could  the  wealth,  which  has 
been  created  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  have  been  most  equit- 
ably or  justly  distributed,  namely; 

(i)     By  means  of  heterogeneous  barter  ; 

(2)  By  means  of  the  gold-standard  ; 

(3)  By  means  of  the  silver-standard  ; 

(4)  Or,  by  means  of  a  bi-commodity,  or  bi-raetallic  standard, 
similar  to  that  which   France  maintained  in  fuU  fotte  a.\\i!i  ti^t-A  S.^«a\ja. 
1803  till  i8j3  ? 
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By  the  first  method,  the  distriTnition,  though  slow,  would  have 
been  just. 

By  the  second,  we  have  seen  how  said  distribution  has  been  im- 
meusf  ly  vitiated  in  the  west  by  the  rise  of  the  iiien-sure  (gold),  used  as 
a  distributing  medium,  of  over  40  per  ccul.,  as  compared  with  its 
former  relation  to  commodities  in  general. 

By  the  third  method,  we  can  see  how  in  the  east  there  has  been 
no  serious  fall  in  the  measure  (silver)  used,  or  rise  in  prices ;  and  that 
the  distribution,  being  effected  thus  without  change  iu  the  mediuin, 
must  have  been  made  by  normal  or  natural  processes,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  made  equitably. 

By  the  fourth  method,  the  standard,  being  linked  to  both  silver 
and  gold,  might  have  advanced  slightly  above  the  level  silver  aloue 
has  maintained  during  the  period  named  ;  but  it  certainly  would  not 
have  gone  up  40  per  cent,  as  gold  alone  has  done  :  and  the  western 
world  would  have  been  saved  from  the  disastrous  fall  in  prices  which 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  its  adherence  to  the  single  gold -standard. 

If  then  this  last  mode  of  effecting  exchanges — to  wit,  by  means 
of  a  double  standard — worked  well  for  France  and  its  monetary  allies, 
for  a  long  time,  and  besides,  benefited  the  world  at  large,  by  preserv- 
ing the  monetary  equilibrium  between  the  gold  and  silver  standard 
countries ;  and  if,  as  is  almost  certain,  it  would  have  worked  equnlly 
well  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  vastly  tess 
friction  and  less  disturbance  than  the  single  gold-standard  has  done, 
with  its  terrible  dislocation  of  prices ;  why  should  it  not  also  work 
l)eneficently  iu  the  future  both  for  those  nations  which  adopt  it.  nud 
for  those  which  do  not  ? 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked  in  this  connection,  if  the  adoption  of 
the  double -standard  by  France,  and  adherence  to  it  for  many  decades, 
was  profittblc  to  the  people  individually,  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
should  there  be  any  rea.sonahle  cause  for  fear,  that  if  a  convention  of 
leading  commercial  nations  should  adopt  bi-metallism,  they  would  not 
adhere  to  it,  when,  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  tnie,  it  would  plainly 
be  more  profitable  to  adhere  to  it  than  to  abandon  it  ? 

Is  it  ever  thought  ncces.sary  that  nations  or  individuals  sbouU 
give  bouds  that  they  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ? 

Has  it  not  been  more  profitable  for  silver-standard  countries  lo , 
have  paid  for  the  specie  they  have  needed  in  late  years,  in  commodt*  ■ 
lies  at  95  or  98  or  100,  than  it  has  fur  gold-standard  countries  to  have 
bought  their  specie,  with  commodities  at  fi9  or  70,  by  exactly  the  dif- 

Lfcrence  between  the  quantity  of  ctinimoditiea  delivered,  in 
to  the  amount  of  specie  t>ought  ? 
■ 
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Paper  Representatives  of  Specie. 

Tbe  deposit  of  equal  legal-tender  coius  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
vault  or  warehouse,  and  the  use  iu  their  stead,  of  llieir  paper  repre- 
seutativcs  as  money,  greatly  facilitates  the  interchange  ability  of  func- 
tions of  the  two  metals.  By  this  means,  the  last  or  neatly  last  vestige 
of  difference  iu  weight  or  portability  is  elminatcd  from  the  dual 
species,  Aud  thus  it  becomes,  iu  the  vast  body  of  transactions,  both 
of  govemmeut  and  people,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  consumer  or 
buyer  or  user  ot  money,  which,  in  truth,  as  a  rule,  he  never  sues. 
which  metal  this  paper  represents,  provided  that  the  gold  or  the  silver 
it  calls  for  be  of  standard  weight  aud  fineness,  aud  will  fully  and  sat- 
isfactorily perfonn  the  service  he  requires  of  it ;  and  provided  also, 
that  he  gets  (as  iu  the  case  of  everything  e.se  he  buys),  a  standard 
article  at  the  lowest  price. 

Nevertheless,  as  materialization  of  the  real  specie,  which  paper 
money  represents,  iu  every  system,  is  always  imminent  (and  right- 
fully, too,)  and,  as  iu  the  last  analysis,  under  a  bimetallic,  alternative 
staudard,  the  true  signification  of  money  contracts  must  be  revealed,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding or  chance  for  equivocation,  by  government  or  people, 
by  debtor  or  creditor,  at  any  time,  as  to 

(i)  Which  metal  is  to  be  delivered  in  acquittal  of  coutracts,  entered 
into  under  bi-metalHc  law  ;  and 

(z)  Whether  the  option,  does  or  does  not  belong,  by  express  implica- 
tion, in  all  cases,  unless  waived,  to  the  obligor  or  debtor ; 

(3)  Which  specie,  iu  case  of  difference  in  value,  shall  be  the  true  and 
legal  standard  ;  and 

(4)  Whether  the  value  of  standaid  coins  of  either  metal  may  ever  tie 
tampered  with  by  restriction  or  suspension  of  free-coinage ;  and 

(5)  Whether,  according  to  the  true  theory  of  money,  the  functions  of 
the  State  or  the  Government,  should  not  be  strictly  limited,  in  the 
coinage  of  standard  money,  to  the  proper  and  accurate  "gauging, 
weighing  and  certification"  of  the  coins  issued? 

These  points,  which  seem  so  plain  as  not  to  need  elucidation,  are 
yet  very  important,  because,  to  a  large  extent,  the  stability  of  the 
bi-metallic  ratio  depends  on  their  observance. 

The  theory  of  the  alternative  standard,  by  fair  implication,  I  bold, 
assumes  that  all  values  are  to  be  measured  by  the  lower  of  the  two 
commodities  ranstitutliis  the  standard;  that  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  law  of  self-inlerest.  which  is  analogous  to  that  other  law,  that 
motion  is  along  the  line  of  least  resistence — and  Xio'Oa  'Csvt^fe  ■a.t*-  '^'^^ 
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tfaat  law  which  Gre&ham  discoi'ered — when  men  are  entitled  to  an 
option  (and  that  option  is  clear  and  explicit),  as  to  which  of  two 
modities  they  shall  deliver  in  satisfaction  of  a  contract,  they  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  deliver  the  cheaper. 

To  not  do  this,  is  to  reverse  the  ordinary  natural  law  of  human 
action. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consiJeratiou  of  the  question  of 

Genuine  Versus  Illegitimate  Bi-Metallism. 

The  first  of  these  is  based  on  the  operation  of  natural  law.  and 
under  it.  each  specie  has  its  own  and  never  a  borrowed  value. 

The  second,  ignoring  the  law  of  self-interest,  arbitrarily  adopts 
the  dearer  specie,  making  that  the  standard,  and  by  thus  increa^ng 
the  demand  for  it,  directly  contributes  to  its  appreciation ;  and  as  its 
accelerated  upward  movement  thereby  separates  it  farther  and  farther 
from  the  lower  specie,  the  latter  can  only  be  kept  at  par,  bj'  first  sus- 
pending or  limiting  its  coinage,  thus  creating  "a  comer"  on  the 
(lower)  specie  already  coined,  and  then,  by  making  the  cheaper  coins 
receiveable  for  the  same  things  that  tlie  appreciated  coins  are  received 
for — which  is  not  different  in  effect  from  making  them  interchange- 
able— the  lower  specie,  thus  by  wholly  artificial  means,  is  maintained  m 
at  par,  at  a  fictitious  value  ;  the  grand  mass  of  the  metal  to  which  it 
belongs  thereupon  ceases  to  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the 
standard,  which  latter  is  thereafter  based  wholly  on  one  metal,  and 
that  the  wrong  one  ;  and  the  result  is  a  purely  monometallic  stand- 
ard, differing  from  the  ordinar>'  mono-metallic  standard  only  in  thi»: 
that  it  includes  "token"  unit  coins,  id  addition  to  "token"  fractional 
coin. 

To  call  -luch  a  system  of  money  bi-metallic,  in  the  sense  that  It  is 
a  bi-comraodlty  measure  of  value,  is  to  mis-name  it :  such  nomcada- 
ture  is  altogctlier  mis-leading;  it  is  simply  bastard  bi-melallism ;  it 
nitts  solely  on  one  metal,  and  uses  the  coins  of  another  metal,  at  an 
artificial  and  not  an  intrinsic  value,  as  sul>sidar>-  coins  only.  And 
although  names  count  for  but  little,  it  would  be  better  to  call  moner 
ayntemii  of  this  kind  what  they  really  and  truly  are,  Mnglc-staodard 
syBtems. 

The  monetary  systems  of  the  Latin  union  and  the  United  Statu  at 
preieiit  belong  to  this  class:  that  is,  the  measuring  power  of  their 
ccMn» — Mh  tpedtt  —is  determined  exclusively  by  the  commodity  value 
of  gold,  and  not  at  alt  by  the  commodity  value  of  silver. 

It  is  pe^^^yident  that  sih-er  has  had  no  appreciable  influence 
\  countries  atnce  1873-4,  ^^  the  bet  that^- 
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as  gauged  by  those  stindards,  its  price  has  constantly  varied : 
whereas,  if  the  standards  had  adhered  to  the  lower  specie  fsilver).  of 
course  the  price  of  silver  would  not  and  could  not  have  shown  any 
fluctuations  in  price,  whilst  it  (the  standard)  remained  thus  on  the 
lower  specie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  those  double-staudard 
countries  defied  the  fundamental  canons  on  which  bi-metallism  is 
based,  by  adhering  to  their  dearer  specie  ;  wheii  they  severed  their 
standard  fi-om  all  vital  connection  with  the  grand  mass  of  silver,  they 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  transcendent  benefits  of  stability  in  their 
measure  of  values  which  were  attainable  under  the  double-standard, 
as  tile  experience  of  France  for  a  hundred  years  had  abundantly 
demonstrated  ;  and  with  strange  lack  of  forethought,  they  allied  their 
fortunes  to  gold  which,  like  a  fickle  dame,  has  played  sad  havoc  with 
all  their  material  values,  causing  them  to  shrivel,  whilst.  Siren-like, 
she  has  beguiled  them  into  the  belief  that  she  alone  was  fair,  and  that, 
no  matter  how  the  course  of  events  might  belie  her  promises,  she 
alone  would  always  be  their  friend.     And  what  has  been  the  result? 

Western  nations,  after  seventeen  years  of  vassalage  to  a  queen 
who  has  grievously  misled  them,  find  that  their  standard  is  forty  per 
cent,  higher,  in  relation  to  commodities,  than  it  was  in  1873-4,  "'"' 
that  it  is  forty  per  cent,  above  tbe  standards  of  the  east  to-day  ;  and 
that  all  other  property  except  gold,  has  been  subjected  to  a  fearful 
shrinkage,  which  shrinkage  accuratelly  measures  the  premium  they 
have  paid  for  the  use  of  gold,  which,  by  using  silver,  they  might  have 
saved.  Why  should  they  have  paid  increased  quantities  of  goods  for 
gold  alone  during  all  this  period  when  silver,  or  silver  and  gold 
together,  would  equally  well  have  performed  the  ser\'ice  they  have  re- 
quired of  gold,  without  such  an  unnecessary  waste  of  their  substance  ? 

Do  tbe  people  of  Europe  and  America  think  they  can  afford  to 
pay  the  enormous  premium  of  forty  per  cent,  on  all  they  possess,  to 
gratify  a  mere  fanciful  preference  for  a  particular  kind  of  money  ? 

I  think  the  following  truths — which  seem  to  me  to  be  self-evi- 
dent— are  fairly  deducible  from  the  theory  on  which  genuine  bi-metal- 
lism  is  based : 

(t)  The  lower  specie  so  long  as  it  is  the  lower,  is  the  true  standard 
ard  legal  measure  of  value  ;  and  its  delivery  is  a  substantial  acquittal 
of  a  bi-metallic  or  bi-commodity  contract ; 

(2)  The  explicit,  absolute  right  to  deliver  either  metal,  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  debtor :  for  such  absolute  right  is  inferenrially  "  wawi- 
inated  in  the  bond  "; 
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(3)  Genuine  bi-melallism  is  only  possible  in  the  same  nioneUry  sys- 
tem, so  long  as  tlie  actual  standard  adheres  to  the  lower  specie,  and 
that  specie  is  freely-coinable.     This  rule  h  inexorable. 

(4)  The  effect  of  limiting  or  suspending  the  free-coinage  of  either 
metal,  is  to  change,  by  that  very  act,  and  at  once,  a  double-standanl 
into  a  single  or  one- commodity  standard  ;  aud  secondarily,  to  subject 
thereafter  all  values  to  the  fluctuations  of  that  single  coramodi^. 
Moreover,  the  limitation  or  suspension  of  free-coinage  of  either  metal, 
is  iu  derogation  of  contracts  entered  into  under  bi-metallic  laws,  and 
is  indefensible  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  a  uecessitj*  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body-politic. 

It  is  not  denied  that  by  a  limited  and  purely  arbitrary  coinage  of 
the  cheaper  specie,  the  latter  (to-wit,  the  specie,  but  not  the  uni\-eTsal 
commodity.)  can  be  kept  at  a  parity  with  the  dearer  specie,  or  with 
the  standard  ;  and  that  thus  a  fictitious  "unity  of  standard"  may  be 
secured,  which,  however,  whatever  its  apparent  advantages,  is  not 
without  its  perils. 

France  and  its  monetary  allies,  and  several  other  European 
countries,  and  the  United  States,  are  at  present  earrj-ing  enormous 
stocks  of  over-valued  standard  silver  coins,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  over  $1,000,000,000,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  that  rU 
money  systems  carry  comparatively  insignificant  stocks  of  over-valued 
fractional  token  coins,  which  latter,  however,  have  a  legitimate  use, 
namely,  for  change  purposes  ;  and  as  the  amount  of  these  is  small  in 
each  country,  there  can  be  no  great  risk  in  maintaining  them  at  par  at 
an  artificial  value,  as  they  are  needed  in  effecting  minute  exchanges. 

But  to  maintain,  for  no  good  reason,  except  lo  preserve  a  purely 
fictitious  "unity  of  standard"  over  $350,000,000  of  standard  silver 
coins,  at  an  artificial  valuation,  one-third  greater  than  their  legitimate 
or  intrinsic  value,  as  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  now  (March, 
1890.)  doing  ;  with  an  annual  addition  of  $30,000,000,  which  may  be 
increased  under  the  Bland  law.  to  $60,000,000.  or  more,  is  not 
altogether  a  safe  policy.  Of  course,  if  silver  and  gold  should  return 
to  their  old  ratio,  whereby  the  bullion  value  and  the  coin  value  of  the 
silver  dollar  would  become  equal,  the  danger  of  having  the  present 
fictitious  or  inflated  (gold)  value  of  such  a  large  amount  of  silver 
dollars,  suddenly  squee;:ed  out  of  them,  through  unwise  legUlalicui  or 
other  causes,  would  have  passed. 


In  the  meanwhile,  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  recogniz- 
ing the  palpable  incongruity,  not  to  say  danger,  of  adhering  to  gold, 
with  bi-metallic  legal-tender  in  the  statute-book,  is  divided  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  exit  from  the  present  anomalous  situation. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  thoroughly  believe  in  hi- nie  tall  ism  or 
in  the  double-standard,  wliich  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers, 
though  by  perverse  practice,  they  have  wandered  far  away  from  it. 
but  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  back  to  it,  or 
to  any  analogous  system  in  which  the  standard  shall  be  based  on  both 
silver  and  gold,  instead  of  as  now  on  gold  alone.  If  one  and  a  large 
class  of  the  people  can  have  their  way,  and  a  law,  authorizing  free- 
coinage  of  silver  as  they  urge,  is  passed,  there  will  be  a  suddeu  change 
from  the  gold  to  the  silver-standard,  or  from  the  present  loo  cent  dol- 
larto  the  73  or  74  cent  silver  dollar  {Appendix  P),  which  latter  would 
then  become  the  100  cent  (silver)  dollar,  that  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce a  great  financial  shock,  unless  some  preliminary  provision  should 
be  made  to  bridge  over  the  existing  chasm  between  the  intrinsic 
values  of  the  two  kinds  of  dollars. 

Free-coinage  failing,  this  same  class  insists  that  the  maximum  of 
$48,000,000  of  silver  per  annum,  uuder  the  Bland  law.  shall  be  pur- 
chased and  coined.  Possibly  the  absorption,  by  the  United  States, 
annually  of  that  much  silver  (which,  at  the  present  gold  price  of  silver, 
could  be  coined  into  over  65,000,000  standard  silver  dollars,)  would 
tend  to  bring  the  two  metals  together  ;  though  the  arbitrary  purchase 
of  $24,000,000  annually  during  the  last  twelve  years  seems  to  have 
had  very  little  effect  in  restricting  the  divergence  :  for  the  gold  price 
of  fine  silver  in  February,  1878.  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bland  law,  was  about  Jr. 20  per  ounce  Troy  ;  it  has  since  been  as  low 
as  91  cents;  at  the  present  time  it  is  about  95  cents  per  ounce. 
(Appendix  G). 

The  Bland  Act.  though  it  has  accomplished  one  of  the  objects 
Congress  had  in  view  in  passing  it,  in  that  it  has  furnished  a  supply 
of  coined  silver  dollars,  of  which  the  country  was  bare  prior  to  1S78. 
(and  which  it  will  need  if  it  ever  gets  back  again  to  the  double-stand- 
ard.) is  in  some  respects  a  clumsy  mea,sure  :  It  establishes  no  intimate, 
vital  relation  between  the  standard  and  silver  in  general,  the  connec- 
tion attempted  to  be  established  between  the  two.  instead  of  being 
automatic,  is  wholly  artificial. 

The  plan  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  present  session,  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Windoni,  for  the  solution  of  the  silver  problem, 
so  far  as  one  nation  acting  alone  can  solve  \\„  H  \j:vsR,i  •ao.  ^«iwv.&&x 
pnadples  than  the  Bland  i 
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It  recognizes  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  legal-standard  (the  lower  specie),  and  the  actual  standard 
(now  the  higher  specie):  and  it  proposes  such  a  policy  as  would 
almost  certainly  tend  to  bring  the  two  metals  together  with  the  Icaiit 
possible  friction  or  shock,  by  connecting  silver  with  the  standard 
automatically,  first  through  gold,  till  their  values  assimilate  :  silver 
to  be  received  at  the  mint  without  limit,  at  its  market  value,  it-hidi, 
when  it  comes  up  to  the  legal  par  (or,  when  the  gold-standard  comei 
back  to  its  former  relation  to  silver),  will  be  its  own  value-'  Then  the 
connection  can  be  made  complete,  without  shock,  or  serious  disturii- 
auce,  by  the  establishment  of  absolute  free-coinage.     (Appendix  H). 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  that  are  illustrated  by  the  cx- 
l)erience  of  the  United  States  in  practical  bi-metallisni,  which  may  be 
of  interest  in  this  connection,  especially  as  they  show  how  spunons  of 
illegitimate  or  bastard  bi-metallism  or  that  in  (which  the  standard 
adheres  to  the  dearer  specie),  npsets  or  neutralizes  the  operation  of 
some  of  the  simplest  principles  of  finance. 

As  the  United  States  is  a  large  producer  of  silver,  it  occurred  to 
the  late  Dr.  Linderman,  formerly  director  of  the  mint,  that  by  maan- 
lacturing  a  silver  dollar  slightly  heavier  than  either  the  U.  S.  standard 
dollar  or  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  same  might  find  favor  in  China,  and 
thereby  help  to  make  a  market  for  United  Stales  silver.  In  pureaance 
of  this  thoroughly  sound  suggestion,  the  coinage  of  a  "trade-dollar" 
of  420  grains  of  silver,  nine-teuths  fine,  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1S73  ;  and,  in  all,  about  $35,000,000  were  coined,  most  of  which 
found  ready  sale  in  China,  where  they  were  well  received,  and  pre- 
ferred even  to  the  Mexican  dollar,  being  made  a  legal-tender  at  some 
of  the  Chinese  ports. 

As  the  United  States  advanced  from  its  paper-money  standard 
towards  the  specie  standard,  after  the  passage  of  the  Resumption  Act 
of  1875,  the  people  made  the  mistake  (perhaps  because  they  had  been 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  metallic  money  of  any  kind)  of 
atlhering  to  their  dearer  specie,  or  to  gold  ;  for  silver,  which  had  been 
a  legal-tender  since  1792,  had  been,  by  devious  methods,  temporarily 
demonetized  during  the  paper-money  era,  or  from  1873  till  1878  ;  and 
as  by  the  Bland  Act  of  remonetization,  the  coinage  of  silver  was 
limited,  of  course,  gold,  in  its  upward  mo%'emenl,  took  the  standard, 
id  the  few  silver  dollars,  then  beiug  coined,  along  with  it ;  when  the 
lamoly  was  presented  of  4ia>i  grain  dollars  Iwing  (artificially)  worth 
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This  was  because  the  former,  limited  iu  number,  were  practically 
exchangeable  for  gold  dollars  ;  or,  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
like  functions  were  conferred  ou  them  as  on  the  gold  dollars,  thereby 
giving  them  a  gold  value. 

The  trade  dollars,  not  being  limited  as  to  coinage,  and  depending 
alone  on  their  own  iutrinsic  vahie.  as  all  standard  money  should 
depend,  became  redundant  at  home,  because  they  were  cheaper  than 
the  appreciated  standard  dollar ;  some  of  them  were  returned  from 
China,  as  there  was  a  handsome  profit  in  circulating  them  in  the 
United  States  along  side  of  the  lighter  standard  dollars  ;  and  finally, 
but  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  became  a  uuisance,  and  their 
further  coinage  was  prohibited. 

And  so,  ingloriously,  came  to  an  end,  an  admirably  devised  plan 
for  facilitating  the  sale,  in  a  form  that  was  wanted  in  China,  of  U.  S. 
silver,  because  the  domestic  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
vicious  ;  and  Mexico,  wiser  in  her  day  and  generation  than  her  more 
powerful  neighbor,  continues  to  hold  the  field  as  a  seller  of  stamped  or 
coined  bullion  in  the  east,  Irecanse  her  coins,  holh  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  but  one  value,  and  that  is  their  simple  bnlliou  or  mer- 
chandise value. 

During  the  present  year,  a  scheme  has  been  broached  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Pan-American  silver  dollar,  identical  in  weight  and 
6neness  with  the  U,  S.  standard  dollar.  If  that  coin  rested,  as 
according  to  the  true  theorj'  of  money  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  universal 
mass  of  silver,  with  coinage  free,  such  a  proposition  might  be  exceed- 
ingly useful,  not  only  to  the  nations  of  America,  but  to  the  world. 

It  would  have  a  very  solid  and  steady  value,  and  like  the  old 
Spanish-milled  silver  dollar,  might  find  wide  currency  and  usefulness 
in  many  countries. 

But  to  limit  its  coinage  by  apportionment,  put  it  on  stilts,  and 
attempt  to  keep  it  at  par  with  the  gold  dollar,  or  with  gold  in  general, 
by  artificial  instead  of  by  natural  law,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
hazardous  undertaking.  For  values,  like  water,  are  ever  gravitating 
towards  their  lowest  level.  It  is  for  this  reason  always  unwise  and 
always  dangerous  to  attempt  to  maintain  above  their  normal  level, 
values  of  any  kind,  but  especially  standard  money,  by  which  all  other 
values  are  measured.      (Appendix  I). 

From  the  foregoing,  and  from  the  general  mass  of  evidence  now 
before  the  world,  it  is,  I  venture  to  affirm,  an  indisputable  fact : 
(i)   That  England  and  all  countries  whose  sole  standa^cd. <«as  ■a^'^'''- 
'   prior  to  iS/j,  Lave  snflered  evils,  the  magmVviie  o^  ■^n'VivOa,  \?.  N^-iwoSi. 
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computation,  by  the  great  rise  of  the  siugle  article,  gold,  and  the  con- 
sequeut  fall  of  everything  measured  by  gold.  It  is  no  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  distress  caused  by  the  universal  decline  of  all  prop- 
erty and  all  industries,  to  say  that  there  is  one  exception :  that,  at 
least  one  commodity  (gold)  has  gone  up,  even  if  every  other  one  bos 
gone  down. 

It  is  no  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  losses  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  its 
measuring  power,  to  retort  that  at  least  a  select  few  having  fixed 
incomes,  have  beeu  greatly  benefited. 

(2)  That  the  countries  which  have  changed  from  the  silver-standard 
or  from  the  bimetallic  standard  to  gold,  thus  blindly  helping  to  en- 
hance its  value  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  have  unwittingly  been  buying 
money  at  a  high  price,  when  they  might  just  as  well  have  bought  it  at 
a  low  price ;  and  they  have  brought  on  themselves  evils  growing  out 
of  an  appreciated  standard,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  which  they 
might  easily  liave  avoided.  These  evils  were  forced  on  those  nations 
whose  standard  prior  to  '73  was  gold  ;  but  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  gold  since,  brought  these  evils  on  themselves  by  their  own 
acts. 

Although,  iu  isolated  cases,  persons  and  classes  may  be  tempo- 
rarily benefitted  by  a  40  or  50  per  cent,  increase  in  value  of  that 
material  which  measures  value  (which  means,  logically,  an  increase  in 
its  measuring  power),  as  in  like  manner,  certain  persons  might  profit 
(at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large)  by  a  .similar  increase  of  the 
standard  cental  or  hundred-pound  weight  to  140  or  150  pounds;  or, 
by  the  use  of  an  elastic  yard-measure  that  should  stretch  in  the  same 
proportion  :  i.  e.  from  36  to  50  inches  or  more  :  yet  abuses  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  endured  for  a  day. 

Why  should  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  tolerate  the  use  of 
standards  of  value  which  fiuctuate  to  this  appalling  extent,  any  more 
willingly  than  they  would  tolerate  standards  of  length  or  weight,  that 
were  liable  to  similar  variations  in  their  measuring  power,  if,  as  has 
been  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment,  a  remedy  or 
even  a  partial  remedy,  is  available  ? 

Although  the  far-reaching  and  disastrous  eflfecl  of  this  great  rise 
of  gold,  on  the  material  prosperity  of  western  nations,  has  revealed 
and  is  continually  revealing  itself,  with  startling  and  painful  clear- 
ness, gold  partisans  or  gold  man iaa,  still  hold  fast  to  their  idol  with  a 
persistence  that  seems  amazing. 


i 


Gradual  Rise  of  Gold,  from  Age  to  Age. 


The  mere  fact  that  one  ounce  of  gold  formerly  would  do  the  work 
as  mouey.  of  lo  or  12  ounces  of  silver,  caused  a  preference  for  gold, 
which  was  natural  enough. 

But  therein  lurked  a  great  danger  :  that  very  preference  caused 
an  increased  demand  which  resulted  in  a  rise  of  gold,  till  it  became 
15%  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  at  which  ratio  it  was  held  by  French 
currency  law  for  a  century  or  more,  or  till  1874,  when  the  link  bind- 
ing it  lo  silver  was  severed  ;  and  that  .same  preference,  based  on  no 
substantial  reason  (for  as  already  noted,  the  general  use  of  paper  sub- 
stitutes for  silver  and  gold,  practically  eliminates  or  neutralizes  their 
difference  in  weight),  caused  gold  to  break  away  from  its  old  relation 
to  silver  and  to  all  other  property,  and  go  up  to  a  ratio  of  22  and  even 
higher;  in  other  words,  its  steady  and  persistent  appreciation  has 
made  it  worth  in  silver  more  than  double  its  average  value  in  the 
XVIth  century,  when  one  ounce  equalled  11.32  ounces  of  silver 
(Soetbeer,  Edelmetall-Production,  pp.  126  et  seq,);  whereas,  in  May, 
1888,  its  market  ratio  made  one  ounce  of  gold  worth  22.65  "*"  ouuces 
of  silver;  with  every  probability,  that  so  long  as  leading  nations  of 
western  Europe  and  America,  persist  in  following  their  present  fatuous 
policy  of  sacrificing  stability  or  constancy  of  value,  to  mere  conven- 
ience in  handling  or  portability  (when  in  fact,  modern  exchange  does 
away  mostly  with  the  actual  handling  of  either  gold  or  silver),  it  will 
go  still  higher,  causing  a  further  fall  in  prices  and  carrying  distress  iu 
its  upward  movements  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

In  Soetbeer's  tables,  just  referred  to,  fsee  also  Laughlin's  History 
of  Bi-metallism,  appendix  II,  p.  220,)  it  is  shown  that  gold  rose  rela- 
tively to  silver,  in  three  centuries,  from  an  average  of  11.32  to  i,  lo 
i$}4  to  I,  or  a  little  over  four  points,  Whereas,  tfisie/e  of  Jifletn years, 
from  1873  to  1888,  it  rose  relatively  more  than  7  points,  or  from  I5J^ 
to  22.65. 

In  other  words,  its  appreciation  in  its  relation  to  silver  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  in  fifteen  years  as  it  was  in  the  previous  three  hundred 
years! 

Can  the  world  look  forward  with  indifference  to  the  ti.'mft  ^^^Ka. 
one  ounce  of  gold  shall  equal  in  value  25  ot  jq  o\iiice5  qV  ^'Owm'^  -^Ven. 
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one  dollar  in  f;oId  tilialt  be  worlli  two  dollars  in  silver,  or  five  francs  ia 
guid  shall  be  worth  ten  silver  francs ;  and  whcu  that  metal  (^goMy 
nhall  have  appreciated  relatively  to  all  other  commodities  in  « likl 
prui>ortion  ? 

And  here  we  come  in  i\^\X  of  the  profound  wisdota  of  ML 
Ceraunchi'B  proposed  ratio  of  14.95  -^,  which  is,  in  fart,  a  practtcd 
compromise  on  the  haai's  of  existing  bimetallic  systems. 

hi  the  first  place,  it  is  good  for  the  well-being,  for  the  cconoi 
ticiilth,  of  all  the  world,  that  a  stand  should  be  made  against  t 
HcnselcHs  doiihlin);-up  of  the  relative  value  of  gold,  whereby,  in 
for  a  whim,  its  stability  ns  a  measure  of  value,  is  destroyed. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  policy  that  n 
check  this  perpetual  tendency  towards  divergence  between  the  ti 
metnls,  in-stend  of  yielding  intlefinilely  to  it;  for  it  leads  insidiously 
hut  surely,  to  the  unsettling  of  all  ntaterial  values.  It  is  certainly  G) 
the  bestt  interests  of  nil  nations  and  classes  that  the  disparity  betwcvd 
the  working  power  of  the  mctalB  should  be  diminished,  withia  «* 
.tonalile  I  imitations,  rather  than  increased. 

Ily  combining  the  United  States  gold  dollar  with  the  Frend 
silver  five-franc  piece,  as  the  dual  units  of  a  new  system,  not  only 
ready  mode  of  connecting  the  existing  money  systems  of  the  Unite 
States,  and  of  France  and  her  moactary  allies  with  the  proposed  "ju 
system"  is  provided,  whereby  a  vast  re-coinage  is  avoided;  but 
slightly  greater  efficiency  is  given  to  silver  over  the  oM  15)^  mti 
which  France  niainlained,  and  which  was  practically  the  world's  ratj 
for  more  than  a  century. 

A  proi^oHal  to  return  to  x^Yi  witli  the  e-xpectation  that  the  Unite 
Stales  would  adopt  that  equation,  would  ha\-e  involved  the  entire  re 
ctiinage  of  both  her  gold  and  silver  dollars  (amounting  at  the 
time  to  nearly  $r.too,ooQ,ooo),  and  a  readjustment  of  her  money  s; 
tern,  and  of  all  existing  contracts  made  under  the  same  to  a  new  a 
totally  diflcreut  system. 

[The  adoption  of  the  gold  five-franc  piece  and  the  United  SW 
silver  dollar,  ns  the  new  monetary  units,  would,  it  is  true,  fcave  c< 
nected  two  existing  money-systems  with  the  new  system,  in  a  fcssil 
manner;  and  an  immen<ie  re-coinage  would  t\m  have  been  avoid) 
ft!t  under  the  proposition  of  M.  Cemuschi:  but  the  ratio,  instead 
bciug  14.95  *,  or  15.  or  15,^.  or  15,9s  -,  would  have  been  16.57+. 
increase  over  any  existing  legal  ratio,  of  the  disparity  between  I 
ring  pow^    '  "  V  and  gold,  instead  of  a  decrease.] 
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The  ratio  of  weight,  in  Troy  grains,  and  in  grammes  of  standard 
gold  and  silver  coins  (nine-tenths  fine),  of  France  and  ot  the  United 
States,  and  also  their  ratios  of  value,  may  be  compared  thus  : 

Gold.  Silver. 

French  system 5  fr.  5  fr. 

Troy  grains 24.89+     :      385.8  4-  ::   i   :   15.50 

Grammes 1.6129  +  :      25  ::   i   :   15.50 

U.  S   system $1.00  $1.00 

Troy  grains 25.8  :      412.5         ::   i   .   15.98  + 

Grammes 1.6718  +  :      26.7    +    ::   i   :   15.98  + 

**Just"  system G.  just  S.  just 

Troy  grains 25.8  :      385.8  +  ::   i   :  14.95  + 

Grammes 1.6718  +  :      25.  ::  i   :  14.95  + 

G.  5  frs.  to  S.  Doll... .5  frs.  $1. 

Troy  grains 24.89    +  :      412.5        ::   i   ;   16.57  + 

Grammes 1.61    +    :      26.7    +    : :   i   :  16.57  "^ 

Ratio  of  value  :  If  385.8  +  grains  silver,  equal  5  francs,  then 
385.8  +  grains  gold,  equal  77.50  francs;  or,  5  f  :  77.5of.  : :  i   :  15.50. 

If  412.5  grains  silver  equal  $1,  then  412.5  grains  gold  equal 
$15.98;  or,  $1  :  $15.98  +  :  :  I  :  15.98  + 

If  25  grammes  of  silver  equal  5  francs,  then  25  grammes  of  gold 
equal  77.50  francs  ;  or,  5  f.  :  77.50  t.   :  :   i   :   15.50. 

If  1. 6129  +  grammes  of  gold  equal  5  francs,  then  25  grammes  of 
gold  equal  77.50  francs  ;  or,  5  f.  :  77.50  f .   : :  i   :   15.50. 

Since  silver  and  gold  have  drifted,  independently  of  each  other, 
(i.e.  since  1873  or  '74)  their  relative  value  has  varied  all  the  way  from 
I   to  i5>^,  to  I  to  22.65  "^"• 

The  advantages  of  a  uniform  legal  ratio  extending  throughout  all 
double-standard  nations,  between  silver  and  gold,  the  world  has  never 
yet  enjoyed.  France  held  the  grand  masses  of  the  two  metals 
together  at  15)^  with  wonderful  steadiness,  in  spite,  not  only  of  enor- 
mous variations  of  supply,  but  of  the  existence  in  other  countries  of 
legal  ratios,  differing  from  her  own.     (Appendix  J). 

If  a  common  ratio  and  legal-tender  are  adopted  by  several,  or  all 
double-standard  nations,  thus  organizing  or  establishing  the  free-play 
of  self-interest  (which  seeks  to  buy  the  cheaper  money),  on  the.  Sk^v^feVcas:^ 
instead  of  on  differing  and  antagonistic  lines,  so  \>ia\.  \\.  -^cyoX^^^i^  *^^- 
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vantageoiis  for  all  to  work  to  the  same  end,  it  is  not  apparent  bow 
it  could  be  for  the  iuterest  of  any  nation  to  evade  or  depart  from  such 
a  policy. 

Assuming  that  it  will  be  universally  conceded  that  the  world's 
exchanges  must  be  effected,  either  by  means  of  silver  and  gold,  flue- 
tnating  separately  and  independently  of  each  other,  or  else  by  the  use 
of  the  two,  united  in  harmonic  accord  ;  and  comparing  the  practical 
results  of  the  latter  mode,  as  exemplified,  not  only  in  France,  bat 
throughout  the  world,  from  1803  to  1873,  with  the  disastrous  dis- 
turbances of  values,  resulting  from  the  former  mode  since  1873.  is  it 
not  perfectly  obvious  that  wesleni  or  gold-standard  nations  cannot 
afford  to  longer  let  the  standards  drift  apart  without  at  least  attemptiDg 
to  seek  a  remedy  ? 

Probably  no  such  general  and  ptrsistent  fall  in  prices  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  world's  history  in  the  same  length  of  time,  as  thnt 
suffered  by  all  gold-standard  countries  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 

The  appreciation  of  the   United   States  paper,  or  "greenback 
dollar  from  35  cents  (gold  value)  in  1864  to  100  cents  in  1S79,  with  all 
its  attendant  shrinkage  of  values  was,  of  course,  a  more  drastic  local 
example  of  the  rise  of  a  standard  ;  but  its  immediate  effects   were 
mainly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  rise  of  gold  as  measured  by  commodities  and  by  silver,  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  since  1873-4,  has  made  its  balefiil  influenca 
felt  wherever  gold  is  the  standard. 


In  tracing  out  some  of  the  incidental  effects  of  bringing  silver  vai 
gold  together  at  the  rate  of  14-95,  "^  proposed  by  M.  Ceniuschi.  and 
since  the  l>ody  of  this  essay  was  written,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
one  >-ery  important  result  of  such  a  consummation,  will  be  to  change 
the  vast  mass  of  inert,  standard  silver  coin,  which  now  lies  encysted 
or  locked  up.  in  the  gold  and  psnedo  bi-metallic  systems  of  Europe 
and  America,  doing  only  delegated  or  "token"  work,  into  active  or 
potential  money  :  in  other  words,  the  great  body  of  coined  (standard) 
silver,  which  the  rise  of  gold  in  late  years  has  lifted  from  its  former 
normal  level,  and  from  all  vital  connection  with  the  commodity, 
silver,  would  be  changed  from  n  negative  to  a  positive  force  in  tbef 
monetary  world. 

The  writer  has  not  at  band  data,  for  accurately  determining  the' 
present  amount  of  this  class  of  silver  coin,  which  formerly,  or  before 
the  great  disruption  of  values,  caused  by  the  scramble  for  gold,  did 
efficient  monetary   work   in   virtue  of  ib*  own  inherent  power;  bnl 
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which  uow  is  reduced  to  the  insignificant  role  of  token  money,  and  is 
being  carried  (in  a  state  of  crippled  inefficiency)  by  the  monetary  sys- 
tems of  the  west,  at  an  artificial  or  gold  valuation.  But  it  must  be 
very  large.  Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  his  "Materialien,"  (reproduced  in  ap- 
pendix to  Report  of  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  pp.  202  et  seq.,) 
estimates  the  monetary  stock  of  legal- tender  or  5  franc  silver  coins  of 
France  aloue,  at  the  close  of  1885,  at  3,000,000.000  francs,  or  $600.- 
000,000  ;  and  of  other  European  countries  and  their  colonies,  at  ahout 
5185,000,000  more,  in  addition  to  their  small  coin. 

The  United  States  at  the  present  time,  has  over  $350,000,000  of 
standard  silver  dollars.  Other  countries  are  carrj'ing  considerable 
stocks  of  similar  full  legal-tender  silver  coin.  So  that  not  less,  prob- 
ably much  more,  than  $1,000,000,000  of  silver  now  lying  dormant,  or 
only  performing  the  insignificant  function  ot  token-money,  would  at 
once  become  effective  money,  measuring  value  by  its  own  instead  of 
by  a  borrowed  (gold)  value. 

This  silver,  whatever  the  amount,  is  almost  as  effectively  lost  a,s 
an  active  force  in  the  monetary  world  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  trans- 
ported to  China.  If  western  nations  have  shut  up  a  billion  dollars, 
more  or  less,  of  silver,  thereby  causing  it  to  become  dead  money  ;  and 
have  absorbed  since  1S71  an  equal  amount  of  gold,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Goschen  in  1883,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  (Report  Royal 
Commission,  appendix,  p.  210,)  no  wonder  there  has  been  a  fearful 
disturbance  in  values. 

To  use  all  these  full-weight  silver  coins,  merely  as  '"couniers"  to 
represent  gold,  as  gamblers  use  ivory  "chips"  to  represent  coin,  in 
addition  to  the  large  aggregate  amount  of  fractional  silver  which  is 
needed  by  the  world  for  change  purposes,  seems  excessively  wasteful. 

This  waste  of  money -force  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  return, 
or  an  approximate  return,  to  that  state  af  affairs  which,  prior  to  1873, 
had  endured  for  a  century,  and  on  which  the  money-contracts  of  a 
century  were  based. 

The  adoption  by  several  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  former 
ratio  of  rsJ^  or,  better  still  (for  reasons  already  assigned)  of  the  ratio 
closely  approximating  to  it,  of  14.95  "*">  ^^  proposed  by  M.  Ceniuschi, 
would  assimilate  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  (by  bringing  one  metal 
down,  or  the  other  up,  if  gold-partisans  prefer  to  put  it  that  way,)  so 
that  the  standard  silver  coins  of  the  west,  like  those  of  the  east,  would 
rest  securelyupon  theirowu  and  not  on  a  borrowed  value;  and  thereby 
a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  idle  capital,  which  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  let  lie  idle,  would  be  revivified  and  made  an  a.t^i.vn^ 
force,  to  aid  in  the  world's  material  deve\opmettX. 
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Would  the  effect  of  the  conversion  of  this,  at  present,  practically 
inert  hoard  (i.  e.  inert  so  far  as  its  own  measuring  capacity  Lscoo- 
cerned),  into  potential  money,  in  its  own  right,  be  greatly  different 
from  the  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  new  silver  from  the  mines? 
Indeed,  being  already  coined,  would  not  its  influence  be  more  quickljr 
felt  on  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  several  countries  owning  it, 
as  well  as  on  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  entire  western  world, 
than  would  the  sudden  production  of  that  much  crude  ore  or  bullion  * 

[An  equation  based  on  the  gold  five-franc  piece  and  the  silver 
dollar,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  two  metals  to  that  ratio  (16.57  +). 
wquld,  in  effect,  leave  the  entire  mass  of  standard  silver  coins  of  the 
Latin  union,  and  of  all  other  nations  maintaining  the  same  ratio — in 
other  words,  the  immense  amount  of  silver-franc  coins  of  Europe — in 
their  present  ineffective  condition  of  tokens,  or  flunkies  of  gold  ;  for  if 
a  coin  of  4i3>i;  grains  of  silver  became  one  of  the  dual  units  of  s 
general  bi-melallic  system,  of  course,  a  coin  of  385.8  grains  would  be: 
of  inferior  value  ;  and  it  could  not  be  recoined  or  melted  down  witbotit 
loss :  therefore,  it  would  remain  as  it  now  is,  in  a  stale  of  limbo- 
otherwise,  in  a  condition  of  useless  inactivity  or  impotency. 

Of  course,  the  bringing  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  parity  at  the  lattcf 
equation,  would  cause  all  the  standard  dollars  to  become  active  money, 
as  in  the  fonner  equation,  because,  in  this  latter  case  the  uewsilvet 
unit  would  be  identical  with  the  U.  S.  silver  dollar.] 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue,  not  alone  to  the  countries  of 
the  so-called  Latin  union,  but  to  the  world,  from  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  that  would  again  make  useful  as  an  efficient  force,  the  silver 
"franc"  money  of  the  world,  as  proposed  by  M.  Ceruuschi,  should, 
not  be  considered  an  innovation,  but  rather  a  return  to  a  fonner  state : 
as  a  step,  in  a  sense,  demanded  by  the  equities  of  the  case.  Moreover 
the  restoration  of  more  than  one  thousand  million  dollars  of  coined 
silver  to  activity  and  vitality,  in  its  own  right,  would  certainly  benefit : 
not  one  nation  only,  but  all  the  world. 


W 


.djustment  of  Existing  Money-Contracts  to  the 
"Just"  System. 

I,  The  principles  involved  in  a  change  from  existing  monetary  sys- 

r         terns,  and  in   the  adjustment  of  contracts  made  under  them,  to  the 
i         '■  Just "  system,  are  comparatively  simple. 

I  The  obligors  in  those  contracts  agree  in  substance,  to  deliver 

I        certain  numbers  of  grains  or  grammes  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  of  standanl 
^^^beness ;  or.  of  either  inctal,  at  their  own  option ;  and,  of  courw.  to 
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changing  the  legal  units  by  which  this  shall  be  done,  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  equities  of  the  old  contracts  must  be  observed,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  liquidsttiou  iu  terms  of  the  new  system. 

These  principles  have  received  practical  illustration  in  the  Ger- 
man mouetarj-  laws  of  1871  and  1873.  Unquestionably  the  law  of 
equivalence  in  the  new  payments,  must  be  strictly  followed  ;  for  tlit' 
rest,  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  clerical  computations. 


The  United  States. 

Whenever  the  United  States  adopt  the  "Just"  system,  and  llie 
par  of  I  to  14.95  h  is  established  in  the  market  value  of  silver  to  gold 
Ihrongbowt  the  world,  all  existing  contracts  for  the  payment  in 
"  dollars  "  (where  the  kind  of  dollars  are  unspecified),  can  he  legally 
and  equitably  liquidated,  first,  in  gold  "justs;"  becau.se  that  coin 
will  be  identical  in  every  particular,  except  in  name,  with  the  gold 
dollar  ;  and  second,  whenever  silver  "just"  coins  (of  385.8  +  grains, 
or  25  grammes,)  can  be  freely  exchanged  for  gold  "just "  coin.s  ;  or. 
whenever  uncoined  bullion  of  the  former,  of  standard  weight  and 
fineness,  is  exchangeable  at  the  par  of  14.95  +.  for  tl^e  uncoined 
bullion  of  the  latter,  every  debtor  can  practically,  if  not  technically. 
pay  in  silver  ju.sts. 

Whenever  the  substantial  equivalency  of  silver  and  gold  shall 
have  been  maintained  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  say  six  or 
twelve  months,  such  contracts  might  he  made  legally  payable  in 
either  gold  or  silver  justs.  The  reasons  for  this  are :  the  contracts 
were  originally  payable  in  tilhcr  gold  dollars  of  25.8  grains 
each,  or  in  silver  dollars  of  412.5  grains  each.  But  as 
in  tlie  case  supposed,  385.8  grains  of  silver,  coined  or  uncoin- 
ed, will  have  become  equal  in  value  to  25.8  grains  of  gold, 
coined  or  uncoined,  no  hardship  or  injustice  will  be  imposed  on 
the  creditor,  if  the  law  ordains  that  after  the  new  par  shall  have  be- 
come firmly  established,  the  old  contracts  may  be  made  payable  in 
either  gold  or  silver  justs  :  for  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  any 
class,  either  debtor  or  creditor,  to  perpetuate  indefinitely,  within  the 
same  jurisdiction,  two  radically  differing  monetary  systems. 

If  3S5.8  grains  ot  silver  should  become  equal  to  the  gold  dollar  or 
gold  just,  412.5  grains  of  silver  would  be  worth  nearly  seven  percent, 
more,  or  $1.07. 

And  if  the  creditor  received  the  cheaper  (gold)  dollar  (just),  or 
its  equivalent  in  value,  t!ie  contract  would  be  ftilly  and  ri^Vx^ifeaw*-^ 
satisfied. 
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tn  the  contingency  that  stiver  and  gold,  as  commoditie.s,  should' 
not  be  brought  substantially  to  the  par  of  14-95  :  or-  'd  <^^^^  tJ*"*  tti^y 
should  not  remain  there,  it  might  be  expedient  to  orAaJn  somewhat  itf 
follows : 

( 1 )  Contracts  for  the  deliveiy  of  money,  made  afUr  the  legal  adoptiOB' 
of  tile  just  system,  »ha1l  be  payable  in  justs  of  either  metal  withoul 
limitation,  at  the  obligor's  option  ; 

(2)  "  Dollar"  contracts  shall  I>e  payable, 
(rt)   In  gold  justs,  or 
{b)   In  either  gold  or  silver  justs,  when  (williin  sonic  Tvasotiabla 

time),  the  course  of  events  shall  have  given  assurance  of  the  prab- 
able  stability  or  permanency  of  the  new  ratio. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  principles  herein  involved,  it  ms] 
be  useful  to  point  out  the  legal  significance  or  meaning  of  that  class  o 
contracts  which  meu  enter  into,  in  which  they  agree  to  deliver  specific 
qnautities  of  either  of  two  commodities — which  is  literally  what 
dollar,  franc  and  like  contracts  are.  The  strict  k-tter  nf  these  con- 
tract is  found, 
(i)   In  the  contracts  themselves  ;  and 

(3)  In  the  public  statutes,  which  dcfiue  in  exact  terms,  what  consti^ 
lutes  dollars,  francs,  etc. 

An  agreement  to  pay,  for  example,  $100,  is  substantially  a  prom" 
ise  to  deliver,  either 

100  times  25.8  grains  of  the  coraniodily  g-iild,  or  25S0  grains; 
or  (at  the  payer's  option), 

100  times  412.5  grains  of  the  commodity  silver,  or  41350  graioa 
Iratti  metals  to  be  of  standard  fiucuess. 

Of  course,  these  commodities  must  be  gauged  and  certified  to,  e 
fabricated  into  merchantable  form  (coin),  which  means  their  most  c 
vcuient  and  most  reliable  form  for  general  use,  by  the  National  < 
eniment. 

Under  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  most  countries,  the  g 
ment  is  made  the  public  "weigher  and  gauger"  of  the  precioi 
metals  (Appendix  K):  and  it  can  only  do  this  effectively  and  reliabl] 
by  assaying,  refining,  weighing  and  fabricating  the  metals  into  eon 
veiiicnt  forms  for  use  (coins),  obsen-ing  in  evcr>'  step  the  utmost  cu 
and  precision,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud :  for  thea 
I  coins  arc  to  be  used  in  turn  lx>th  by  government  and  peo]>Ie  to  nm 

ure  other  values  by. 
'  "'it   the   dclix-er>-.  in  the  case  cited,  of  the  precise  quBDli^  t 

1  *iclal  called  for.   is  the  main  cleincut  of  the  contract:  tb 


k. 


matter  of  its  beiug  corned  being  only  of  secondary  importance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  uncoined  bullion  is  often  used  and  preferred  in  llie 
settlement  of  international  balances. 

The  essence  of  contracts  to  deliver  gold  and  silver,  or  either  of 
tliem,  consists  or  should  consist,  in  the  agreement  to  transfer  definite 
quantities  of  silver  or  gold  bullion,  or  the  ownership  thereof,  or  the 
values  which  inhere  in  them  as  commodities  or  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. And  the  implication  in  the  original  contracts,  to  that  effect, 
in  the  above  example,  could  not,  or  ought  not.  to  be  more  binding 
(even  if  they  are  thus  made  a  trifle  more  e.tplicit),  if  expressed 
according  to  the  forms  I  have  given.  But  juggling-coinage  laws  in 
recent  years,  in  professedly  double*standard  countries,  have  defeated 
and  rendered  of  no  effect  those  implications,  so  far  as  silver  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  silver  dollar  signifies,  or  should  signify,  \12yi  grains  of  silver, 
nine-tenths  fine,  carved  out  of  the  average  mass  of  silver  in  the  world, 
having,  by  implication,  the  same  value  as  every  other  ^i2}i  grains  of 
the  grand  mass.  Instead  of  having  that  honest  value,  and  doing 
honest  work  therewith  as  money,  it  is  increased  in,  value,  by  perverse 
legislation  and  perverse  practice,  the  moment  it  is  coined  {at  the 
present  time)  more  than  36  per  cent !  or,  from  a  (gold)  value  of  less 
than  73J^  cents  to  100  cents  gold,  and  thereafter  becomes  the 
flunky  of  gold,  and  no  longer  does  work  on  its  owu  account. 

The  25  grammes  of  standard  silver,  of  the  silver  five-franc  piece, 
in  like  manner  in  theory  are  supposed  to  have  substantially  the  same 
value  as  every  other  25  grammes  of  the  average  mass.  But  instead, 
this  value  is  increased  artificially  about  forty  per  cent,  by  the  mere 
process  of  coining. 

France. 

In  providing  for  the  liquidation,  under  the  "Just"  system,  of 
money  contracts  payable  in  "  francs,"  the  same  general  principles 
should  govern  as  in  contracts  payable  in  "dollars."  In  both 
cases,  the  adjustments  from  the  old  to  the  new,  would  be  by  analo- 
gous methods ;  for  the  gold  dollar  and  the  gold  just  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  silver  five-franc  piece  and  the  silver  just  on  the  other,  would 
be  respectively  identical  in  all  respects  except  in  name. 

Legally  and  morally  a  contract  to  pay,  say  1000  francs,  meau?,  a. 
promise  to  deliver,  either : 
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1000  times  .32258  -t  grammes  of  the  commodity  gold  or  322.58 
Brammes  :  or  (at  payer's  option), 

1000  times  5  grammes  of  the  commodity  of  silver,  or,  in  all,  5000 
grammes ;  both  of  standard  fiueness,  and,  of  course,  in  the  OTdinarr 

merchantable  or  coined  form, 

The  significance  of  the  same  contract  might  be  expressed  in  Troy 
grains  thus,  the  debtor  in  said  contract  in  effect,  agrees  to  deliver : 

looo  times  4.97817  +  grains,  or  in  all,  4978,17  grains  of  gold  ;  or, 
at  payer's  option 

1000  times  77.1617  +  grains,  or  in  all,  77161.7  +  grains  of  silver, 
each  of  standard  fineness,  etc. 

Of  course,  as  tbe  silver  five-franc  piece  and  the  silver  juat  are 
iilentical  in  weight  and  fineness,  all  franc  contracts  would  be  payable 
in  silver  justs,  five  of  the  former  being  counted  for  one  of  the  latter : 
200  justs  being  the  exact  Equivalent  of  1000  francs. 

If  the  silver  just  should  become  erjual  in  value  to  the  gold  juat  of 
25. 8  grains,  of  course  the  gold  five-franc  piece  of  24. 89  +  grains  wotild 
be  of  less  value  (about  2,%  per  cent.)     And  under  a  strict  or  tecbuical 
construction  of  legal  right,  a  debtor  might,  perhaps,  claim  that  he 
should  still  be  entitled,  after  the  charge  of  systems,  to  the  option  of 
paying  a  debt,  contracted  in  terms  of  francs,  in  the  cheaper  gold  five- 
franc  pieces,  or  their  equivalent  in  standard  gold,  thus : 
1000  frs.   in  gold  of  4.978  +  grains   equal   4978.  +  grains, 
1000  frs.  or  200  gold  justs  of  25.8  grains  equal  5160.        grains. 
Number  grains  gold  in  excess  of  1000  frs.  1S3.        grains. 

Which  would  equal  36  francs  59  centimes. 

Whilst  the  debtor  should  not,  of  course,  be  required  lo  pay  in 
liquidation  of  a  1000  fr.  contract  36.59  fr.  more  in  gold  than  he 
promised  lo  pay,  he  certainly  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  if 
compelled  to  pay  the  number  of  grammes,  which  he  agreed  to  delix-er,  of 
silver,  which  would  have  been  precisely  the  metal  be  would  have  used 
if  the  change  had  not  been  made. 

Of  course,  all  money  contracts  entered  into  after  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  the  just  system  in  any  country,  would  be  payable  in  either 
metal,  without  regard  to  what  their  relative  market  value  might  be. 
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Germany. 

Existicg  contracts  iu  Germauy  payable  in  gold  marks,  could  be 
connected  with  the  just  system  by  means  of  the  commodity  of  gold, 
which  is  common  to  both  systems  :  it  would  only  be  requisite  to  com- 
pute the  equivalence  in  weight  iii  "justs"  of  the  gold  called  for  in 
contracts  made  in  marks  (the  fineness  of  standard  goldbeiug  the  same 
in  both  systems),  which  would  be  merely  clerical  work. 

A  contract  to  pay  looo  marks,  signifies  an  agreement  to  deliver 
looo  times  6.14589  +  grains,  or,  in  all.  6145.89  +  grains  of  standard 
gold  (nine-tenths  fine). 

If  made  payable  in  gold  justs  of  25.8  grains  each,  the  equivalent 
sum  would  be  :  6145,89  +  divided  by  25.8  equal  238.21  +  justs. 

This  would  be  an  exact  or  absolute  compliaiice  with  the  essence 
of  a  contract  to  pay  1000  marks. 

Thus:  1000  marks  equal  6145.89  ■'r  grains  standard  gold; 
238.21  -I- justs  equal  6[45.89  +  grains  standard  gold. 

In  grammes  :   1000  marks  signify, 
1000    times    .3982477   +   grammes    of    gold,    nine-tenths    fin^,    or 
398.2477  -F  grammes  ;  which  divided  by  1,6718  +  equal  238.21  +  gold 
justs,  as  before. 

How  long  a  time,  after  the  establ  ishment  of  the  gold  and  silver  just 
ratio, — 14-95  ■*"  'o  ' — ought  to  pass  before  debtors  should  be  given 
the  legal  right,  without  the  consent  of  creditors,  to  liquidate  old  debts 
in  silver  justs  equally  with  gold  justs,  would,  and  should  depend  upon 
the  government's  best  judgment. 

Sound  public  policy  would  indicate  that,  as  soon  as  might  be, 
after  the  values  of  the  two  metals  in  the  world's  market,  should  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  legal  ratio, and  an  abundance  of  the  new  coins 
should  have  been  provided,  the  old  (standard)  coins  should  be  withdrawn ; 
as  the  concurrent  circulation  of  coins  of  similar  but  slightly  differing 
value,  as  experience  has  often  demonstrated,  is  liable  to  cause  more 
friction  or  confusion  (by  reason  of  their  liability  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other)  than  if  the  difference  in  value  of  such  standard  coins 
were  so  great  that  there  would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  use  one  for  the  other. 

England. 

All  contracts  for  the  payment  of  English  money  means  that  every 
pound  sterling  calls  for  the  delivery  of  113.0016  +  Troy  grains  aCt^t 
commodity  pure  gold. 
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Tbe  adjostment  of  tbese  contracts  to  gold  justs,  oa  tbc  frioci] 
of  cqnivalenc>-.  of  fine  or  pure  gold,  should  not  be  a  difficult  mattcH 
And  after  the  market  par  of  14-95  +  to  1  shall  bave  beea  estahlisbed, 
aod shall  have  bet.-oaie  reasonably  stable,  as  it  must  if  the  "Jost" 
ayttem  U  concairently  adopted  in  good  ^th  by  tbe  four  great  com- 
mercial nations,  England.  Praace.   Germany  and  tbe  United  States, 
under  tbe  belief  on  the  part  of  all  of  said  powers,  that  each  tiatiao 
would  be  more  benefitted  by  adhering  to  the  principles  OB  which  that 
system  is  based,  than  by  departing  from  them,  complete  ndjustment 
sterling  contracts  to  the  new  sj-stem.  conld  be  provided  for  on 
principle  of  equivalenc>-  of  value  or  ot  purchasing  power  of  the 
species,  mnthont  injustice  to  anybody. 

One  hundred  pounds  sterling  mean  100  times  tij.ooi6  + 
Sne  gold,  or  125.5774  +  grains  gold,   nine-leaihs  fine,  which 
give  12557.74  "^  grains:  this  divided  by  25. S,  the  number  of  gnti 
a  gold  just,  would  give  486.66  +. 

Therefore  100  pounds  sterling  would  equal  4S6.66  gold  jturts, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  486.66  gold  dollars. 

The  adoption,  by  tbe  three  great  European  powers  above 

tioned,  of  the  "Just"  system,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  th 

tension  of  tbc  same  system  to  their  colonies,  thus  practically  estab] 

ing  B  uniform  ratio  between  the  two  metals  throughout  the  world. 

Los  Anori,K3,  Cal..  U.  S.  A.,  April  2,  1890. 
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APPENDIX 


A. — ^The  charge,  often  made,  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  money  metals  is,  or 
can  be  "degraded  '*  to  a  commodity,  if  my  theory  is  sound,  has  no  significance  or 
force.  Both  these  metals  are  simply  commodities,  whether  used  as  money  or  not : 
even  their  outlawry  in  this  capacity,  or  "demonetization**  as  it  is  called,  in  cer- 
tain restricted  localities,  does  not  prevent  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race 
from  still  availing  themselves  of  this  commo<lity  use  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
use  they  will  doubtless  always  insist  is  one  of  their  most  important  commodity 
uses. 

B. — Precisely  as  the  new  and  largely  increased  use  of  gold  as  money  (and 
practically  as  a  sole  standard),  since  1873,  by  western  nations,  to-wit,  by  Ger- 
many, Scandanavia,  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  the  United 
States,  etc.,  or,  by  nearly  200  million  people,  has  enormously  enhanced  the  value 
of  that  metal ;  and  just  to  that  extent  disturbed  its  measuring  power  as  a  dis- 
tributor of  wealth.  That  gold,  being  the  standard  in  those  countries,  does  not 
and  cannot  show  its  own  rise  (except  by  a  general  fall  of  prices,  which  is  the 
synonymous  term  for  a  rise  of  the  standard,)  in  no  respect  alters  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  the  relative  value  of  gold,  as  compared 
with  commodities  in  general,  since  1873,  as  many  eminent  statisticians  have 
conclusively  shown. 

C. — Thus,  if  in  an  isolated,  rural  community,  the  people  should  use  wheat, 
com  or  some  other  grain  as  a  medium  and  standard  of  exchange,  the  market  price 
of  all  other  things  measured  by  that  standard,  would,  of  course,  constantly  show 
variations.  But  it  would  be  a  superficial  and  wholly  unwarranted  deduction  to 
assume  that  only  the  things  measured  changed  in  value,  and  that  the  article  con- 
ventionally or  arbitrarily  used  as  a  standard,  did  not  change.  And  this  would  be 
true  of  any  article  whatsoever  that  might  be  used  as  a  common  measure  of  value. 
For,  after  all,  value  is  but  the  relative  estimate  men  place  on  good  things ;  and 
that  estimate  must  perforce,  from  an  infinite  variety  of  causes,  constantly  vary. 
The  length  of  a  meter  is  absolute,  exact,  and  never  changes.  The  value  of  a 
dollar^  or  of  a  pound  sterling,  depending  as  each  does,  and  as  does  each  thing 
either  buys,  on  the  judgment  or  whim  or  estimate  of  mankind  as  to  its  relative 
desirability,  never  ceases  to  change. 

Men — sometimes  learned  men — fall  into  grave  errors  in  this  matter  from  two 
causes : 

(i)  They  confound  ever-varying  standards  of  value  "^xWx  never-varying  standards 
o{  weight,  extension,  etc.;  and, 

(2)  As  a  standard  of  value  does  not  and  cannot,  except  indirectly,  reveal  its  own 
fluctuations  ;  in  other  words,  as  its  movements  are  veiled,  they  assume  that  it  does 
not  change,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact  and  to  the  most  rudimentary  teachiiivi,ii 
of  political  economy. 
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—Since  these  paragraphs,  iu  the  text  of  the  essay,  were  written,  their 
truth  has  been  most  slrikint;1y  illustrateil  iu  the  startling  crisis  which  culminattd 
in  London,  on  the  14th  day  of  November.  1S90,  and  later  in  other  partd  of  the 
world  where  gold  is  practically  the  sole  standard. 

To  avert  an  impending  financial  cataclysm,  the  extent  and  destructivencxs  of 
which  no  man  could  Torecast,  tile  Bank  of  England,  the  custodian  of  the  rcservrt 
of  all  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  compelled,  with  the  aid  and  in- 
ilorsement  of  the  British  Government  as  surety,  to  borrow  about  twenty-five  ton* 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France.  This  was  the  hard  alternative  of  perniitting 
one  of  the  leading  banking  instilutions  of  the  kingdom  to  "go  into  lir|nidat 
and  possibly  of  dragging  the  Bank  of  England  itself  and  other  large  iinandal  )n> 
stitutioiis  into  the  same  remorseless  vortex.  And  all  this,  because  the  Engltsk 
people  will  insist,  not  onlj'  on  using  a  single  metal  wherewithal  t 
vast  exchanges,  but  who  also  insist  that  they  will  only  use  the  mtn. 
of  that  one  metal,  the  growing  scarcity  of  which  [in  proportion  to  demand),  !■ 
constantly  staring  tbem,  and  all  gold-using  countries,  in  the  face.  One  is  irapellef 
to  ask  :  what  would  have  happened  if  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Prance  bad  btvS ' 
modeled  after  the  English  plan,  of  gold,  mono -me  tall  ism,  pure  and  simple,  witih 
no  surplus  which  it  could  safely  loan  to  any  foreign  bank  ?  Where  else  in  all  the 
world  could  f  75.000,001)  in  gold  have  been  found,  iu  default  of  whjch  the  Baringi^ 
and  possibly  the  entire  banking  system  of  tile  foremost  cumnicrctal  nation  ol  UH' 
world,  must  have  collapsed. 

Suppose  on  Ihe  heels  of  the  Baring  disaster  a  second  targe  ajipeal  for  aid  had' 
been  made  to  the  Bank  of  England.     What  then } 

A  writer  in  the  Forlnigkily  Review  for  December,  1890,  iu  quoting  t 
Kcoaoiaitfs  e<itiniatc  that  the  total  deposlta  of  the  whole  of  the  bonks  of  tb* 
United  Kingdom  are  aliout  /'6oo,ooo.(xin  (f  j,or>j,tioo,oiirj),  makes  the  aslonfabilts 
sintement  !p.  951)  that  the  Bank  of  England's  reserve,  "  upon  which  the  liqnida* 
tion  of  Ihc  whole  of  these  deposits  practically  depends,"  only  "  ranges  from  ijj' 
to  at  the  outside  3  per  cent,  of  their  amount."  And,  aa  the  writer  very  tnilj; 
BMert*  :  "  For  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country  this  reserve  is  therefora 
a  trifling  security." 

If  "  liquidation,"  which  English  financial  writers  are  not  backwanl  in  preacb* 
ing  to  other  people  on  occasion,  should  happen  to  be  forced  upon  English  fi 
cisi  institutions  by  the  course  of  events,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  gold,  what  woiil4 
Iwthe  outcome? 

Undoubtedly  the  banks  of  England  control  enormous  wealth  :  but  that  tl 
arc  short  of  gold,  and  that  this  shortage    comes  fearfully  near  the  danger  lim  II 
alinormal  times,  is  evidenced  by  their  late  heavy  borrowings,  which,  i 
stocMl,  must  soon  be  returned. 

Considering  the  immensity  of  the  contracts  made  daily,  and  maturitfg  d 
for  the  delivery  of  money,  iu  any  country,  and  especially  in  a  highly  comm 
country  like  Great  Britain  ;  and  considering  that  the  two  commoilities,  gold  ai 
silver,  were  held  at  a  substantial  parity  at  a  fixed  ratio  for  a  century,  by  nattu 
law,  supplemented  by  wise  human  legislation,  is  it  not  perfectly  otivioua,  n 
argumeut  (except,   perhaps,  to  those   somewhat    narrow-minded    but  i 
prejudiced  persons  known  as  gold- mono -metal  lists  or  gotd-mono-maniaca). 
that  money  system  which  is  able  to  practically  measure  identical  value*  by  n 
rithrr  one  of  two  universal  commodities,  is  lietter  and  safer  a 
igrMeni  whirh  delwuds  exclusively  ami  alxiotlltcly  on  one? 


TERNATIO. 

K. — In  working  out  the  Uieory  of  the  great  "Object-lesson"  furuislied  to  tlie 
world  by  France,  from  1803  to  1873.  strictly  on  the  lines  1  adopted  and  wholly 
without  regard  to  extraneous  results,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  afterwards  to  nole 
}]ow  e£Fectua11y  and,  as  I  think,  satisfactorily,  by  rigorously  logical  reasoning,  1 
had  accounted  for  the  widely-known  and  very  significant  fact,  that  the  French 
nation  possesses  and  long  has  possessed,  by  far  the  largest  amoinit  of  metallic 
\naney  per  capita,  of  any  nation  in  ihe  world. 

P.— Since  the  passage  of  the  silver-purchase  law  of  July,  14.  1890,  by  the 
United  States,  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  varied  greatly.  Of  course,  xn  view  of 
the  exciting  scramble  for  gold  which  Europe  and  America  have  liceii  engaged  in 
during  the  last  three  months,  it  would  be  altogether  erroneous  to  charge  these 
variations  wholly  to  silver  or  to  speculation  in  silver.  It  is  said  that  the  level- 
headed people  of  Holland  many  years  ago  adopted  silver  as  their  standard  in 
order  to  free  it  (their  standard)  from  the  fluctuations  of  gold  caused  by  the  vast 
stock  apccnlations  of  London. 

Of  course  the  adoption  of  free-coinage  by  the  United  States  will  temporarily 
bring  our  standard  to  a  silver  basis  ;  and  if  this  is  brought  about  whilst  the  gold 
price  of  silver  is  much  less  than  1.39 -J- per  fine  ounce,  serious  disturbance  will 
result,  growing  out  uf  the  sudden  change  of  standard  from  our  higher  lo  our  lower 
specie,  from  which  latter  we  never  ought  to  have  parted.  But  the  adoption  of 
silver,  or  the  lower  specie  as  the  standard,  thus  liberating  nearly  (7oo,cco,coo  in 
gold,  would  soon  cause  gold  to  fall  to  a  parity  with  silver,  were  it  not  that  a  vast 
aggregate  of  promissory  notes  are  out,  specifically  payable  in  gold,  or  Its  equiva- 
lent iu  value.  If,  however,  tlie  great  body  of  exchanges  of  the  country  shall  be 
effected  in  silver,  the  teiidency  wilt  be  strong  to  bring  the  two  metals  together. 
If  this  shall  be  accomplished,  the  hardship  of  paying  specilic  contracts  in  the 
ecjnivalcnC  of  gold  wil!  disappear,  because  silver  will  then  have  become  the 
equivalent  of  gold  at  the  legal  ratio. 

O. — The  very  serious  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  since  i873-'4,  I  hold,  is 
in  fact  mainly  a  result  a^  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  caused  by  the  new 
demand  for  gold  as  a  standard,  or  as  money,  by  two  hundred  million  people  since 
that  date.  I  have  assumed  this  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  startling  diverg- 
ence which  has  arisen  in  late  years,  between  the  two  metals,  throughout  this 
essay,  as  all  who  have  followed  my  reasoning  roust  doubtless  have  observed, 
Indeed,  all  the  facta  agree  with  this  theory,  which  facts  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized, thus:  ll)  Staple  commodities  measured  by  gold,  have  fallen  greatly; 
(a)  silver  measured  by  gold  has  shown  nearly  the  same  fall  as  commodities; 
(3)  but,  commodities  measured  by  silver,  instead  of  showing  a  rise,  have  shown 
a  slight  fall  :  (4)  gold  measured  by  silver  has  risen  greatly  ;  (5)  but  measured  by 
a  multiple-standard  or  by  the  world's  staple  commodities,  gold  has  risen  enor- 
mously, whilst  silver,  by  the  same  mnltiple-slandanl,  has  not  fallen  at  all  :  on  the 
contrar}',  it  has  risen  slightly. 

Not  only  can  every  one  of  the  foregoing  five  propositious  be  conclusively 
established  theoretically  hy  computations  t>ased  wholly  on  prices  in  gold-standard 
countries,  but  actual  market  prices  in  silver -standard  countries  abundantly  fortify 
and  corrolKirate  this  theory  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Iu  other  words,  the 
theory  \S\B.\.  gold  hai  appreciated,  fully  accounts  for  and  hani\oavtj»^\\V>  cscv^  t«it 
of  those  propositions,'  whereas,  the  theory  that  \.\ieTe^\Bs\ieui  w\'j  serious  JaU  i.* 
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silver  (except  in  its  gold  price),  is  totally  iuconsistant  with  proposition  number 
three  ;  aod  would,  if  it  were  the  true  theory,  involve  the  absolute  negation  ot  i 
versa!  of  proposition  number  five. 

Prom  whence  it  follows,  that  quotations  of  the  fall  of  gold  prices  of  silver  u 
other  commodities  mean,  rightly  interpreted,  simply  a  rise  in  the  relalivr  vftlneof 
gold. 

H. — I  Mill  believe  that  Secretary  Windom's  plan  was  the  true  one,  noinelj : 
to  receive  silver  at  the  mint  a/  its  market  value,  wilhoul  limit;  (for  that  inileed  Is 
the  strict  analogue  under  the  present  peculiar  situation,  of  the  mode  in  wbich  it 
would  be  received  if  it  were  at  par  -.(Hth  gold,  and  coinage  were  free :  for  it  woiUd 
then,  in  fact,  be  received  as  is  gold  at  present,  at  tlic  mint,  at  its  market  value — 
which,  in  that  case,  would  be  its  own  value — without  limit ;)  only  the  privilege  of 
redemption  of  cerliBcales  in  bullion  at  market  rates,  should  have  been  Birickcn 
out.  as  such  option  would  have  furnished  speculators  an  opportunity  to  "  bull  m 
bear  "  the  silver  bullion  market.  With  that  feature  eliminated,  the  nieaanre,  if  It 
had  been  adopteil  by  Congress,  would  almost  certainly  have  causeil  the  gndoal 
assimilation  of  tlte  two  metals  to  a  parity  at  the  United  Slates  equation,  thus  mak- 
ing free-coinage  possible  without  working  serious  hardships  on  eitlier  tlcbtora  oi 
creditors. 

1.— The  attempt  to  establish  a  common  silver  coin  by  all  the  republic*  oribi* 
continent  must  inevitably  encounter  some  very  serious  obstacles.  So  long  as 
United  States  adheres  to  illegltlniate  bi-melallism,  or  to  its  dearer  specie,  thus 
giving  to  its  cheaper  specie  a  (local)  Gctitious  value,  the  adoption  of  the  Mexican 
ilollar  of  416  or  417  grains  '.as  has  lately  been  proposed),  or  of  a  dollar  of  430 
grains  like  the  IT.  S.  "trade  dollar,"  or  even  of  a  much  h^vier  coin,  as  a  Pan- 
American  dollar,  would  be  sure  to  cause  confusion  in  the  domestic  money  ayttem 
of  the  United  States,  as  tlie  "trade  dollar"  did  ruraierty;  for  there  wonid  be 
pro&I  in  circulating  it  along  side  the  appreciated  standard  silver  dollar  or4ia>j 
grains.  It  would  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  circolatingill 
Spanish  America  or  traveling  to  China  and  to  the  Islanils  of  the  Pacific.  becnnM; 
like  the  "trade  dollar,"  it  would  be  worth  more  in  this  country  (to  the  extent  tllAI 
it  could  be  surreptitiously  introduced  here)  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

If  the  I'liited  States  would  return  to  the  practice  of  sound  hi-melaUic 
princjptea  (i,  e.  make  its  lower  specie  its  actual  as  It  is  Its  legal  slandsnl),  it  vrcnthl 
then  be  possible  for  it  as  a  nation  to  iiegotiale  with  its  neighbors  with  aome  prcMi 
pcct  of  success,  for  the  adoption  o(  a  common  and  mutually  beneficial  Bioaclaty 

J,— Prior  to  18J4,  the  legal  ratio  of  the  United  States  was  t  to  Ij,  vrbilat  that 
of  Prance  waa  I  tu  liH,  which  tended  to  scud  silver  to  the  former  coontTT  anil 
gohl  to  the  latter  :  In  other  wonls,  the  differing  raljot  a iil agonized  each  etbcr. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States,  in  making  a  change  to  correct  this  evil,  in*t««i 
of  adopting  ijK  as  ■  common  ratio,  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  fixed  on  1  b 
16  or  I  to  15.98,  thereby  still  perpetuating  the  confusiou  of  difiering  and  conJllcb- 
ing  ratios.  And  as  a  result  there  was  a  profit  in  sending  our  standard  silver  Ci 
to  the  Prenchminla,  and  of  course,  ttie  total  coinage  of  Htaiidard  silver  dollorad) 
to  18781  auHMinting  to  about  ^.oou.ooo.uuo,  entirely  disappcnred.  If,  asisgeneiBltf 
ml  truly  theprcscnt  policy  ofthe  United  Stalcstoso  ih 


its  legislation  as  to  bring  the  two  metals  to  a  parity  at  out  legal  ralio,  and  If,  as 
is  the  general  expectation,  that  object  shall  be  attained,  then  of  course  the  mints 
of  the  countries  of  the  Latin  union  will  doubtless  be  again  opened  to  silver ;  and 
then  straightway  onr  vast  hoard  of  standard  silver  dollars,  now  approximating  to 
f4oo,ooo,ooo,  would  disappear,  because,  at  the  ratio  of  igj^  to  i ,  there  would  he  a 
profit  of  sometliing  like  f  11,000,000  in  uieltiiig  them  down  or  in  sending  them  to 
the  European  mints. 

It  behooves  onr  statesmen  to  keep  this  coulirigrncy  in  view.  Differing  bi- 
metallic ratios  of  necessity  antagonize  each  other.  Hence  the  great  importance 
of  uniformity  of  legal  ratio  by  all  double-standard  nations,  if  they  desire  to  gain 
Ibft  full  benefit  of  the  bi  metallic  principle.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  M.  Cemuschi'a 
proposition— the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  which  is  the  attainment  of  a  com- 
mon legal  ratio  by  the  two  leading  double- standard  nations  of  the  world,  France 
and  the  United  States.  For  who  doubts  thai  if  the  money  systems  of  even  these 
two  nations  alone  were  organized  on  a  common  ratio,  thev  conld  easily  maintain 
such  ratio  permanently,  thus  effectually  securing  steadiness  of  standard  alike  for 
themselves  and  for  hU  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

K, — The  popular  notion  that  the  government  of  a  country  furnishes  or 
"  maltes  the  money  of  the  country,"  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  true  theory  : 
private  parties,  as  a  rule,  furnish  the  material  or  commodity  which  is  lo  be  used 
ns  money,  anil  the  government  simply  "  gauges  and  certifies  "  it  as  conforming  to 
the  established  national  standard,  on  the  same  general  principle  that  it  adjusts 
gallon-  and bnshel -measures,  yardsticks,  scales,  ami  the  like,  to  the  legal  standard, 
and  "seals"  or  "certifies"  the  same,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  people 
from  being  defrauded  by  false  weights  and  measures. 

The  theory  in  both  cases  is  practically  the  same  :  and  if  the  processes  differ, 
it  is  only  that  tlie  same  ultimate  object  may  be  more  effectually  reached  in  each 
case,  to-wit,  absolute  reliability  in  the  means  or  tools  by  which  measurements  of 
all  kinds  are  made. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASUIIES, 

HOUSE   OF   REPKE8EIITATIVE8. 

1890. 


Committee  on  Coixage,  Weights  and  Meastjees, 

Monda;/,  •January  27,  1^00, 

Ttie committee  met  i>iir8uaiittoa<1jouiiimeDt,  MivCouger  in  tbecbair. 

The  0HAIR31AN.  GcDtlemeD,  we  hiive  decided  to  tiegiu  beariuga  tbis 
morDing  upon  tbe  general  discnsBiou  ol'  the  silrer  questioii,  belit^viug 
that  any  «liBcn)»ioD  of  any  of  tbe  prominent  measures  before  the  com- 
mittee mnst  be  a  discusBiou  of  tbe  whole  matter,  and  invitatiouo  have 
been  sent  out  to  tboae  who  have  iDtrmUiced  bills  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  ejspecial  measures  before  thie  committee.  This  morning 
we  have  Senator  Teller  here,  who  ia  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  comes  here,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard. 

Mr.  Teller.  Jaat  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Chaikman.  Senator,  we  will  hesvr  yoii  now,  if  you  please.  It  is 
proper  for  uie  to  say  that  this  heating  is  for  a  discussion  of  any  featuru 
of  tbe  silver  question. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  U.  TELIEE. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Telleb,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  then  ad- 
dressed tbe  committee.     Ue  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  would  state  to  thu 
committee  that  I  was  misintoruifd,  and  thought  that  tbe  Wiudom  bill 
wa«  tlie  particular  feature  under  discussiou,  and  I  had  some  objections 
to  that  which  I  desired  to  present,  but  I  have  no  objections  to  the  sbapu 
in  which  the  chairman  put6  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  while  I  represeut  a  State  largely  interested  in  tho 
pirodactiou  of  silver  I  disclaim  any  especial  interest  in  the  silver  ques- 
tion because  of  that  production.  We  have  in  Colorado  no  particubu- 
complaint  to  make.  While  the  silver  interest  would  be  more  particu - 
larly  affected,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  State  has  been  very  prosperous  in 
all  its  branches  of  indnalry,  and  we  are  not  here  clamoring  for  anythint; 
that  will  raise  the  price  of  our  silver.  My  interest  in  this  question  has 
arisen  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  that  I  reprwiviit:  a.  fet^Vfe  \x<a^^»3isi.^ 
silver.    If  1  had  not,  my  attentiou  ■woulfl.  uot  Xki  tfwi^Aai  »e&\«,wi^S^  "«» 
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tlie  silver  question  ;  but  an  it  is  1  have  giveu  a  goml  deal  of  Itioagtit 
to  it,  uot,  perliRii^,  ti'om  ns  iiup»rtiHl  a  8tAud-))oiiit  as  I  ini^ht  If  I  lud 
not  becu  directly  conueuted  with  tbe  peoiile  iuterestcd  in  miiiiux- 

Ftii'soually,  1  Lave  uo  interest  iu  sil^'er  luiiiiiig  whatever,  ami  nevef 
bave  had.  I  uever  made  a  dollar  out  of  a  silver  iniDe.  All  the  Inter 
est  I  have  iii  mines  ie,  on  the  contrary,  iu  gold  mines,  and  they  Uvn 
not  been  an  hicrative  and  jirolltable  as  I  tliiuk  they  ought ;  but  I  have 
DO  personal  interest  in  silver.  1  regard  the  silver  question  as  onts  vt 
the  luost  imiiortaiit  that  can  come  before  Coiigi-eas.  1  think  it  over- 
shadows  all  other  ijuestions;  I  think  it  is  as  wide  as  the  cuiuniervuof 
the  world.  It  is  not  Ioi-hI,  it  is  generai.  1  think  the  getienil  finiiiicial 
depression  that  pervades  the  whole  world  at  this  time  is  largely  U>  !•• 
attribotcd  to  the  treatment  of  silver  since  1873  j  therefore  I  do  uttt  ap- 
proiieli  this  subject  with  us  much  reluctance  and  as  much  beviitHtion 
as  if  it  was  simjily  a  local  question  ;  and  1  thiuk  it  is  one  that  eveiy 
Senator  and  Memlier  aud  every  public  njan  should  devote  a  good  iled 
of  time  and  attention  to. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Vou  spoke  of  something  about  the  general  ilepreMiioB 
that  per^'ades  the  whole  world,  and  I  did  uot  catch  the  last   part  of  it. 

Mr.  Tellsb.  1  said  the  geueral  depression  in  business,  the  low 
price  that  pervades  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  attribute  very  laivelf 
to  the  lack  of  proper  facdities  for  doing  business.  Of  course  1  aumfC 
there  are  many  financiers  who  believe  otherwise,  but  1  think  ii  catefiil 
examination  of  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Koyal  Oommis&ioo  of 
Great  Britain,  which  I  read  line  liy  line  and  word  by  word  with  a  good 
deal  of  care  when  it  wits  published  and  since,  will  sustain  me  in  "  " 
position.  1  believe  that  was  the  opiniou  of  the  best  minds  that  ^ 
brought  l>efore  that  commission,  that  the  depression  in  busluusR  in 
Great  Britain,  which  has  Iteen  for  some  years,  has  been  solely  the  reaolfc 
of  their  financial  policy.  1  believe  the  present  fall  in  prices  io  this 
country,  which  have  beeu  continuous,  as  we  alt  know,  since  1873,  ia  to 
be  largely  attributed  lo  our  treatment  of  the  silver  qife^iCion.  The  qaes- 
tion  is  too  big  to  go  into  a  general  discussion  before  this  comiuittee  in 
the  short  lime  which  is  allowed. 

Kow  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  Wiudom  propositiaii.  I 
want  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  regard  it  as  a  hostile  inste-Ad  of 
a  friendly  measure  wholly.  1  understand  it  is  advanced  as  a  IVieadly 
measure;  but  it  is  not  a  friendly,  it  is  a  hostile  measure.  It  did  uot 
emanate  from  men  who  have  studied  this  questioD,  bat  on  the  con- 
trary it  emanated  from  men  who  have  given  very  little  attention  nod 
thought  to  this  subject.  I  want  tti  say,  as  a  general  rule  I  have  lUs- 
covered  by  my  inquiries  that  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country — I  inetta 
now  the  bankers — have  not  studied  the  fluaacial  question.  They  ktiow 
how  U)  discount  paper ;  they  know  bow  to  make  a  proftt  in  their  baiiks, 
yet  they  know  nothing  of  this  question.  I  tbink  that  is  the  nuiverwl 
opinion  with  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  that  clasK  of  people. 
But  this  measure  I  regard  as  a  Wall  street  measure,  and  in  part,  un- 
doubtedly, it  emanatcHl  to  relieve  what  even  Wall  street  deems  aa  ft 
noceasity  for  more  money,  but  is  really  for  the  purjiose  of  tlefeattng  tha 
silver  [Kwpio  and  preventing  what  I  think  they  have  feared  gre«U.T, 
and  that  is  the  five  coinage  of  silver. 

iu  the  first  place  it  is  objectionable  biHyinse  it  is  uot  based  ui»on  aoy 
tKMsible  sound  financial  idea.  It  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  prlooipla 
tn  dealing  with  this  question  that  either  silver  is  a  money  metal  to  bd 
treated  an  u  money  metjil,  or  as  a  bare  commodity.  If  it  is  a  comiDoditjTf  i 
thi»  Qovenmient  has  no  more  right  to  k-gtslatv  in  the  iuterest  of  t' 
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silver  niiuers  or  anybody  else,  to  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  any 
mora  than  of  copper,  lead,  or  any  base  metal  or  any  other  commodity. 
The  Hilver  proilacui^  iDterest  is  au  exceedingly  small  interest  of  this 
country  after  all.  Althongh  we  produce  $50,000,000  of  silver,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  small  interest  as  compared  with  the  great  interest  of  rais- 
ing wheat,  oatfi,  hay,  and  all  the  products  of  the  farm.  This  is  a  very  * 
small  interest  when  compared  with  the  manofactnriug  interest,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  GoTernmeiit  should  attempt 
to  raise  the  price  of  silver  unless  it  is  upon  the  theory  we  are  to  put 
silver  back  to  the  original  price  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  milling 
class,  bnt  for  the  puq>ose  of  restoring  silver  to  its  original  position  as 
a  money  metal,  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  the 
world  to  do  the  business  of  the  world  and  we  mnst  c<)btinne  to  use  the 
silver.  Any  other  idea  is  utterly  illogical,  and  it  can  not  be  advocated 
from  any  stand-point.  I  would  not  support  it  upon  that  theory  at  all 
mj-6elf,  because  legislation  should  always  proceed  upon  lines  that  are 
logical,  so  that  you  can  apply  the  same  principal  to-morrow  which  yon 
apply  to-day;  and  if  to-day  you  are  legislating  simply  in  the  interests 
of  thesilver  men,  to-morrow  the  laboring-men  may  call  upon  you  to 
legislate  simply  io  their  interest,  the  pig-iron  men  may  call  upon  you 
to  legislate  in  their  interests  the  nest  day;  and  yon  may  be  called  upon 
to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  corn  raisers  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  silver  is  to  come  into  the  Mint  simply  as  into  a  warehouse,  and  that  , 
certificates  shall  be  issued  as  if  they  were  warehouse  receipts.  It  is  not 
money,  although  it  may  pay  Government  dues,  as  pidvided  in  this  bill, 
but  so  may  a  receipt  for  corn  in  a  warehouse  in  Chicago  be  paid  to  a 
party  who  chooses  to  take  it.  It  does  not  make  it  money  because  it  dis- 
charges a  debt.  True,  there  is  another  provision  which  I  understand 
was  an  afterthought  and  came  in  after  the  first  suggestion  Mr.  Windom 
gave  to  the  public,  that  the  party  might  have  silver  dollars  for  the 
Treasnry  notes.  That  clause  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement  upon  it, 
because  we  may  increase  the  circulation,  which  I  think  is  desirable ;  but 
I  think  that  is  a  roundabout  way  of  getting  at  it.  First  you  must  take 
the  silver  to  the  Treasurer  or  the  assistant  treasurer  and  get  Treasury 
notes.  You  t«ke  back  that  Treaj^ury  note  and  get  a  certificate  for  it, 
and  then  you  can  get  bullion.  I  object  to  it  principally  because  of  that 
provision,  except  as  to  what  I  shall  state  hereafter.  If  there  was  nothing 
in  the  bill  objectionable  except  that  I  could  not  supiwrt  it.  I  urn  bound 
to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  1  have  occasion  to  be  called  to 
pass  upon  this  question,  my  local  interests  will  not  swerve  me  in  doing 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  would  raise  the  price  of  silver,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that;  and  if  that  was  the  only  purpose  of  legislation,  the  bill 
would  not  be  so  objectionable  as  it  is;  but  1  think  we  should  address  oar- 
selves  to  the  great  question  whether  silver  is  to  be  used  .is  money  here- 
after, and  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  mpney,  then  we  want  to  drop  the 
whole  question  and  treat  it  as  everything  else— let  the  price  be  governed 
hy  the  taws  of  trade. 

Another  special  objection  I  have  to  the  Windom  bill  or  scheme  is,  it 
places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  I 
for  one  will  never  consent  to  give  one  individual  control  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  this  country;  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  true 
it  says  the  Secretary  may,  whenever  he  is  satisfied  there  is  a  combina- 
tion, temporarily  snspend  if  the  price  has  Iweu  aniiviV^  a&v«BEft&., •««;., 
bat  that  is  absolntelj  discretiouarj  w\l\i\\\man4\n\&w\v\ac«vi."ut^«»s 
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he  is  not  responsible  to  anybody  escept  to  the  Presideut  tm  h  member  ofl 
the  Cabinet,  t>Dt  to  nobody  else.  Be  ean  say  to-day :  "I  am  ^ntiull^dl 
silver  is  going  up  too  fast.  1  am  satiefied  that  silver  is  not  at  its  uonnolfl 
price;  that  it  is  at  a  fictitious,  accidental  price,  and  therefore  1  san-M 
peod."  The  moment  he  suspends  down  goes  silver.  Then  silver  1>e-I 
coroeij  a  mere  commodity,  to  be  treated  and  sold  jnst  aa  Wall  street  weal 
have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  get  a  comlition  of  things  80  tliiid 
they  can  buy  and  iiell  it  in  that  way.  You  recollect  the  combiiiatiou  thucl 
was  made  soon  after  Mr,  Jordan  went  to  New  York  to  deal  in  silvrr  J 
It  was  simjily  for  the  pnrpose  of  having  one  more  thing  in  Wall  8tn-cba 
that  they  conld  gamble  on;  which  they  could  pat  np  and  put  dowuj 
apd  by  which  a  profit  could  be  made.  If  this  is  done  it  wuuUl  opeu  tbefl 
door  to  the  greatest  ecaodals  tbat  ever  occurred.  ■ 

Xow  it  13  [lossible  there  always  may  be  an  honest  Secretary  oftbflfl 
Treaaury;  but  there  will  notalwayebea  wise  Secretary  of  the  Tri>a8uryj9 
because  my  observation  ha.ibeeii  thattlicrehave  not  iieena  great  mauyl 
wise  ones,  not  at  least  on  financial  matters.  However  houL-st  he  mayfl 
'  be,  he  may  be  unwise  enough  when  silver  goes  up  rapidly  to  think  bei^d 
is  a  combination  and  he  may  stop  it.  The  moment  lie  kIo|>m  it,  every! 
man  interested  in  the  rise  of  the  commodity  will  not  iittribute  it  to  bin 
honest  Judgment ;  and  tbat  is  how  a  scandal  arises.  1  regard  it  jaat  au 
essential  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  l>eli*>vetl  to  bM 
honest  aa  to  be  honest.  The  amount  of  money  he  may  steal  out  of  thai 
Government  by  some  such  operation  is  not  of  so  mnch  conscquGnce  turn 
that  the  people  should  have  confidence  in  his  integrity.  ■ 

So  for  these  two  reaoous,  without  detaining  the  committee,  I  can  Dod 
myself  support  this  Windom  plan,  and  I  will  say  so  far  om  I  have  coim 
suited — and  I  have  with  every  silver  man  in  the  Senate — 1  think  tb«iM 
is  not  one  who  has  studied  the  question  that  intends  to  support  tbM 
Windom  scheme.  J 

Kow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  tbe  silvufl 
question,  and  1  say  I  feet  a  little  embarrassment  in  appronchiug  a  qut-a-H 
tion  which  it  is  your  duty  to  stndy,  and  which  I  hare  no  doubt  you  bavM 
studied  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  if  you  have  been  an  long  engaged  iol 
the  stndy ;  but  the  question  is  so  big  and  so  important,  not  only  to  m^B 
but  to  all  the  world,  and  our  action  is  so  potential,  potential  to  all  otb^n 
countries,  that  we  ought  to  legislate  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  a^M 
myselfaflrm  believer  that  the  United  States  could  handle  this  qae^S 
tion  absolutely  alone.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  believe  that  if  tm 
had  promptly  remonetized  silver  in  18TS  when  we  passed  the  Blan^l 
bill  (for  which  I  voted,  because  it  seemed  tube  the  only  thing  we  ooala 
get],  if  we  had  taken  the  only  logical  step  which  we  should  have  tnkeol 
that  is  ft^e  coinage,  then  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  whatever ]■ 
now  the  Latin  Union  mints  would  all  have  been  opened  for  slWefl 
and  the  demand  for  silver  would  have  continued  ;  and  the  silver  th^fl 
•we  demonetized — every  American  silver  dollar  in  circulation — wa^l 
worth  tl,0  !42,  or  more  tlian  the  ^old  dollar.  We  would  not  have  kep9 
any  of  them  in  the  conntry,  because  there  was  too  much  bullion  Id  tbj 
dollar,  and  it  would  have  gone  abroad  ;  but  we  did  not  do  it,  aad  H 
doubt  whether  we  can  do  tliat  now.  ■ 

I  doubt  whether  we  ounld  pass  a  bill  and  escape  a  veto,  or  perhapM 
that  could  be  passed  over  tbe  Prcaident'a  veto,  foi- free  coinage;  y^H 
tbat  is  tbe  logical  outcome  of  it,  and  the  only  way  is  free  coinaj^  jM 
repeat  again,  if  silver  is  mont'y  it  ought  to  be  treated  ita  money,  anfl 
when  tri-ated  as  money  and  given  recognition  tbere  slioald  be  naalfl 
Emipt  to  deiij'it^  uiQiijj&incUoa.   Uv^^'^'S^^^^^^^^^-^^iS^jfi^^l 
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It  was  demouetizeil  by  Germany  ami  the  United  States  and  subsequently 
practiiially  demonetiKeil  by  the  closing  of  the  Latin  Union  niiots,  it 
was  practioally  worth  tlienjust  what  it  wa«  years  before.  Of  eonrse  itliad 
been  CO  pence  and  pone  to  03  wheu  in  great  demand.  But  there  had 
been  no  great  demand  for  silver  for  India,  which  had  been  the  great 
sink  for  silver  forahnndred  years,  yet  silver  maintained  its  relation 
with  gold  with  great  stability  until  we  denied  to  silver  ita  money  func- 
tion and  closed  oiir  mints  to  It.  Now,  it  is  true  tve  bad  not  been  coining 
it,  but  we  had  then  said  to  all  the  world  we  did  not  propose  to  nse  any 
more  silver.  We  were  a  great  silver-producing  nation ;  no  other  nation 
produced  so  much.  When  we  said  that  when  Oermany  put  her  three  hun- 
di-ed  millions  of  silver  into  the  market  and  said  she  did  not  propose  to 
use  it  any  more  (she  had  been  a  silver  country  up  to  that  time),  when 
the  LHtin  Union  closed  their  mints  to  it,  the  demand  for  silver  practi- 
cally ceiise<l.  What  is  the  demand  for  silver  T  It  caa  lie  used  to  make 
teapots  and  trays  and  ornaments  or  for  money.  There  are  a  thousand 
dollars  in  use  throughout  the  world  as  money  for  every  one  that  is 
used  in  the  teapots  or  trays.  It  hn«i  been  of  course  used  in  the  art« 
more  or  less;  but  its  mouey  function  is  its  chief  f^iuctiou  and  chief 
value,  and  when  you  deny  it  access  to  the  mints  you  cast  down  the 
price  of  silver  as  compared  with  other  money  metals,  just,  as  nmch  as 
if  yon  demied  to  wheat  its  food  function  you  give  to  some  other  cereal 
increased  valne  which  takes  the  place  of  it.  We  simply  adrauce  the 
the  price  of  gold. 

Silver  has  not  depreciated,  Mr.  Chairman.  An  onnce  of  silver 
will  buy  in  Iowa  i  per  cent,  more  of  coru  than  it  would  buy  in  1873 
when  silver  was  worth  81.»^2.  I  do  not  make  that  assertion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  without  hating  proof  here.  I  have  the  statistics  from  the 
Treasury  Department ;  1  have  *  certificate  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment sent  to  me  8a.^  ing  that  while  silver  has  fallen  since  1873  as  com- 
pared with  the  then  price  of  gold  lio.O,  many  of  the  farming  products 
have  fallen  'M  per  cent.  Wheat  and  corn  have  fallen  29  and  35  per 
cent.  For  fear  I  do  not  get  them  exactly  nght  I  will  Just  call  the  at- 
tentiou  of  the  conunittec  to  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare 
one  year  with  auotlier  with  farm  prodncls,  because  this  year  we  may 
have  n  large  farm  cro[>  and  the  next  year  will  not  be  a  good  one,  aud 
therefore  1  iif^ked  the  Treaiiury  Department  to  make  a  statement  show- 
ing the  average  price  for  five  years  emiing  Juno  30,  1873,  and  theu  for 
five  years  ending  June  30,  18S9.  An  average  of  these  jiriccs  will  avoid 
the  question  of  aceidents,  of  Htorui»i.  etc.,  that  may  affect  the  crops. 
Now  1  find  that  bacon  and  hams  have  fallen  29.4  in  the  last  period 
against  the  former  period  of  five  vears.  I  find  butler  fell'35.1 ;  I  find 
that  cheese  fell  :H.3  ;  I  Hud  that  corn  fell  35.'J ;  I  find  that  lard  fell  43.3 ; 
rice  fell  only  LI.?.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  has  not  fallen  so  much, 
and  that  fall  of  15  |)er  cent,  has  been  within  the  last  six  or  seven  yejira. 
I  find  brown  sugar  has  fallen  45.0  |>*r  cent.  Wheat  bus  fallen  3.">  7  per 
cent.;  wool  has  fallen  27.8  per  cent.,  while  silver  has  fallen  25.6  per 
cent.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  silver  will  buy  more  wheat,  will  buy 
more  wool,  an<l  more  of  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned  than  it  would 
in  1873. 

The  <!HAIHMAN.  What  are  the  periods  whicli  you  cnnipan*  there? 

Mr.  Tellkk.  The  periods  I  comp.ire  are  the  periods  of  five  years 
preceding  tlie  .ttlth  of  .Tune,  187.3,  at  whicli  time  the  silver  dollar  was 
worth  more  llmn  its  face  value  in  this  country,  and  the  last  period  Is 
for  flv**  years  prccediog  June  30.  lASSk    Xow,  Mr.  CU».vrtwwiv^\'«. 
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^ntleuiaD  desires  to  ask  any  questjoBS  about  that  I  have    Dot  i 
sligtitesC  obtt-vtioii. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM.  These  are  ou  the  gold  basis  t 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walkeh.  What  do  you  regard  as  final  eschauges  T 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  uot  uoderstaud. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  ti|>oke  of  gold  not  beiug  money  enougb  to  itotlurl 
business  of  tlie  world.  In  nut  the  exchange  of  money  for  products  ofl 
any  kind  more  apparent  than  real  t  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  in  tbe  ezr] 
changes  for  products  it  is  therefore  immaterial  what  is  the  tstaadard  ati 
value  so  that  it  is  uniform  and  continues  soT  That  is  to  say,  if  a 
product  is  exchanged  for  a  product,  and  not  money  for  product,  is  u< ' 
the  use  of  coin  more  apparent  than  real ! 

Mr.  Teller.  Undoubtedly.    The  great  business  of  the  coiintrj' 
not  done  by  paynieut  of  mouey  from  hand  to  hand. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  prwiuct  for  ptodni^t ! 

Mr.  Teller.  U  is  virtually  product  for  product,  but  it  is  done  by  l\M 
exchauge  of  the  monetary  system. 

Mr.  Walker.  Exchauge  displaces  the  products.    It  is  displucetl  I 
what  we  call  pajier  money  ! 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Then  whatever  the  metal  may  be,  if  that  i»  tliu  locl^ 
it  must  be  exchanged  for  its  intrinsic  value  when  the  double  balaaue  ii 
settled,  whether  it  is  silver  or  gold  i  Now,  another  {|uestiou.  Taking 
a  period  of  forty  years  in  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years,  is  uot  it^ 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  price  of  whatever  metal  is  used — whetlier  it] 
is  gold  or  silver — leaving  out  the  question  of  silver  coinage  just  now-— 
is  fixed  by  the  pnce  of  corn — not  maize,  but  coru  f 

Mr.  Teller.  You  mean  cereiils  we  eat. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  the  cereals  we  use  for  food.    In  other  v 
are  not  most  of  the  exchanges  measured  by  their  cost  of  prodaci 
and 

Mr,  Teller.  And  conditions.     In  my  Judgments 

Mr,  Walker.  That  is  a  fniKlameutal  question. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  is  a  fuudaineutal  question  which  I  think  has  t 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  fallacious  theories  of  the  political  i 
mint,  for  which  there  is  no  time  now  to  discuss,     There  is  not  tii 
course,  to  go  over  that  question,  as  it  is  largely  theoretical,  and  j 
largely  at  the  base  of  the  old-fashioned  political  economy  which  f 
bceu  proven  to  absolutely  theory  and  absolutely  displaceij. 

Mr.  Walker.  lean  shake  hands  with  the  Senator  on  that.     I  tbin3 
political  ecjjuomy  as  taught  in  the  wjllegea  is  a  disgrace  to  the  i 
teenth  century. 

Mr.  Teller.  So  do  I.  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  abandoned  uolle) 
ideas  on  this  subject  absolutely.  When  i  left  college  I  had  all  tho  c 
fashioned  opinions  of  political  economy,  and  I  wonder  now,  even  i 
yonug  as  1  was  then,  that  1  was  so  stupid  as  to  believe  in  theui. 

Mr.  Walker.  1  can  shake  hands  with  you  on  that,  1  have  uot  onfl 
abandoned  them,  but  I  think  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  niuetee&d 
century. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  want  to  say  that  tf  the  committee  would  indulge  t- 
and  1  had  the  time,  which  other  eugagemeuts  would  hardly  iiUowTi] 
would  like  to  go  over  this  question;  but  1  do  not  propose  to  allow  t 
theoretical  question  to  displace  this  practical  question. 

I  say  that  silver  has  not  depreciated,  because  I  say  that  i>onipi_ 
iritL  coniinoiiities  it  will  buj  motet  commw,\\\.\e,A  W»-4«.'s  tl«m  it  W04 
iJBAeea  sefmi  ngo,  when  it  stood  at  15^- 
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Mr.  Babtinb,  Oovh  it,  in  .vour  jiidgrueiit,  iiiakts  any  ilitl'ereuc«  vliHt  1 
the  RaiiHi-  is  so  lune  as  llm  fuct  rmmiinit  tlie  sameT 

Mr,  Telleb.  Tbiit  is  whiit  !  my.  • 

Mr.  Bartine.  Wlu-tLer  caased  by  the  inureaBed  prodnctioii  or  what  1 
it  may  be  f . 

5Ir.  Tkllbb.  I  am  free  to  say  it  is  iiot  caused  by  iucreased  jiro- 
ductioii. 

Mr.  BabtiKE.  Yuu  bolieve  and  say  it  does  not  f 

Mr.  Teller.  I  know  it.  But  what  I  want  W*  say  and  direct  the 
attention  of  the  comuiitteo  to  now  is,  that  the  purchaHini;  |)Ower  of  gold 
has  inereiise<l,  as  has  aUo  the  purchnsiug  power  of  silver ;  that  insl(.-ad 
of  silviT  having  depreciated  itj4  piin^haniiig  power  in  trrcater  than  when 
it  stood  in  relation  in  other  eounirieH  than  the  United  Slates  at  l.'i^i 
we  did  not  nse  silver ;  we  sent  ours  over  to  Europe  and  sold  it.  instead 
of  there  being  a  depreciation  in  Hilv^r  and  silver,  therefore,  being  an 
unstable  money  metal,  the  history  of  silver  shows  that  for  »  hnudred 
years  it  has  been  practically  stable,  and  whetlier  it  is  stable  or  not 
depends  entirely  upon  the  consent  of  the  users.  Originally  the  relation 
of  silver  was  tixed  by  the  consent  of  the  merchants  who  nsed  it — that 
is  its  relationship  to  gold— without  legislation.  I  think  there  never 
was  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  fixing  the  relation  towards  gold 
until  the  French  fixed  it  iu  1885,  If  there  was  I  never  found  it,  and  I 
have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Previous  to  that  time  its 
relation  was  fixed  by  the  consent  of  the  merchants  in  exchange.  It 
changed,  of  course,  as  gold  became  more  plentiful  and  silver  became 
more  plentifid.  It«  relation^  have  not  always  been  stable,  but  it  has 
been  practically  stable  for  a  great  tiiiniber  of  years. 

Mr.  Walker.  Uow  much  silver  does  it  take  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
gohl  dollar  in  the  market  to-dny  f 

Mr.  Telleb.  I  do  not  think  I  can  state  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Walkeh.  Then  approximately,  as  this  is  immaterial. 

.Mr.  Telleii.  Let  me  see.  An  onnce  of  silver  during  this  la^t 
year 

Mr.  W  ALKBR,  It  is  72  cents.  I  think. 

Mr.  Teller.  An  ounce  of  silver  during  this  last  year  was  worth  fl 
We  would  have  to  put  in  a  little  more  tban  an  ounce  in  order  to  get  the 
bnllioii  value  eqnal  to  the  face  vaUie. 

Mr.  Walker.  Does  it  make  any  difterence,  so  far  as  silver  being 
money,  whether  it  is  counted  in  the  ratio  of  an  ounce  of  silver  to  the 
weijrht  of  ii  gold  dollar  or  more  or  less  T 

Mr.  Teller.  Not  a  particle;  and  it  does  not  make  any  diiference 
how  much  we  put  in  a  dollar  as  to  the  principle.  Had  we,  in  1H7>$,  put 
two  ounces  in  a  dollar  it  would  have  been  better  for  us,  because  we 
woalil  have  made  a  market  for  our  silver. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  does  not  make  any  diflerence  how  much  yon 
put  in  T 

Mr.  Telleb,  Not  at  all.     Not  in  the  principle. 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  I  can  not  understand  you  when  you  say  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury's  scheme  does  not  make  any  more  money,  be- 
cause the  deposit  of  silver  to-day  in  the  Treasury  U\  unlimited  quanti- 
ties and  issue  of  certiflt-ates  payable  in  gold  or  the  quantity  of  silver, 
becBuse  it  can  l»e  called  for  at  any  moment.  Then  again,  its  value  has 
been  for  ages  and  always  will  be  fixed  by  the  merchants  or  dealers  or 
traders  and  by  the  consensus  of  public  opinion.  That  has  been  the  fact  , 
for  a  century,  that  either  gold  was  at  a  premium  or  »'.'.'!<«  ■»" 
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Mr.  Tklleb.  In  tlie  firt*t  pl»(;e,  in  aoswemie  tlit?  Qivt  part  uftb« 
Itropositioti,  I  do  not  regard  lliis  issue  of  notes  an  uioiiey  in  ihe  ptx>p« 
NL'Ufte.  Tliey  will  cimilateto  allniitedpxteni  and  do  some  money  duty. 
If  this  if)  a  Hclieiue  for  tbe  purpose  of  either  advancing  the  interests  of 
silver  or  for  tlie  purjiose  of  fumisliing  money  to  the  people — aod  the 
Government  is  bound  to  furnifiL  money — then  why  pat  it  ui  tlie  sbape- 
of  a  TreaHury  note!  Why  not  give  the  silver  certificate  in  the  besia< 
DJng,  which  doea  duty  for  money  aa  well  an  the  greenback  t 

Mr.  Walkkr.  Ih  not  that  a  mere  matter  of  a  name! 

Mr.  Tkllkk.  1  tliink  it  nearer  a  warehouse  receipt  than  anytbloff 
elne.  Warehouse  receipts  la  Chicago  jilayan  important  pari  at  tinwi 
in  their  trannfer  from  one  person  to  another.  When  you  pay  a  debt  in 
Chicago  with  a  warehouse  recei[>t  1  do  not  call  that  money  ;  I  do  DOt 
subicrihe  to  that  theory  myself.  I  thiuk  an  article  to  be  money  lui 
have  a  flxe<l  value.  It  must  remain  practically  the  same  thing,  1 
not  mean  it  must  have  an  iutrinsic  value ;  I  do  not  mean  a  silver  dolbtf 
must  have  the  bullion  in  itauy  more  than  a  paper  grecnl>ack  ninat 
have  something  in  it  which  is  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  You  uui  inab« 
ft  dollar  and  make  it  a  lej^al  tender,  hut  you  do  not  make  this  n  itgal 
teuder;  it  docs  not  pay  <lebt8,  escejn  Government  debts;  it  does  not 
pass  us  cnrrent  money  to  merchants. 

Mr.  WAt,KBB.  If  this  should  be  maile  a  leeal  tender 

Mr.  Tki.i.rr.  It  would  help  very  materially. 

Mr.  Waj.kbb.  Oni.^  more  word.  Is  it  not  a  fivct  tliiit  the  |ioe»ibil(t]r 
of  the  i>liKht«Ht  liicreaHO  to  any  cbeuk  or  any  hank  bill  or  any tbins  Haa 
takes  It  out  of  the  realm  of  money  or  anything  that  cun  he  realized  on  ;. 
when  there  in  no  chanee  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  what  tliecouHeoiHis 
of  the  commercial  world  decide*  is  money,  and  it  piisse^  readily  !  TbaC 
makes  money  of  it! 

Mr.  TKU.RK.  Yes.  practically. 

Mr.  Walkee,  The  same  as  agreenlmckt 

Mr.  Tkllkb.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Walkbic.  Then  I  can  notsee  on  what  you  rext  your  opinion  In 
the  matter  of  thene  e^rtiflcates  when  you  say  it  does  not  add  to  tlie 
money  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T&LLEK.  It  does  to  a  limited  extent.  Not  being  readily  ex* 
changed  for  the  legal  tender  it  will  not  do  monev  duty  current  among 
people.  That  in  my  Judgment.  My  princijial  objection  to  the  Windoid 
Hcheme  is  that  it  is  absolutely  illogical ;  it  is  not  founded  upon  any 
commeiT.ial  idea  whatever  which  you  can  carry  into  i)ractice  and  ez6* 
vution.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  go  and  buy  silver  simply  to  raise  tta  pri06| 
then,  Mr.  Chairman  the  i>cople  of  Iowa  who  are  selling  corn  for  15  oenta* 
bushel  will  demand  that  we  shall  buy  their  corn,  and  they  raise  a  gn 
deal  more  e^rn  in  Iowa  than  we  produce  silver  in  Colorado.  I  find 
Ihi-  sixth  section 

Mr.  Wai.kkr.  Ih  not  it  a  commodity  to-day  T 

Mr.  Tklleb.  Nu,  Btr;  it  is  not.    In  some  sections  there  hi 
great  effort  to  make  it  a  commodity,  T  o^lmit. 

Mr.  Wai.kbr.  How  can  this  make  it  more  of  a  commodity  than  it  i$ 
iiowt 

Mr.  Tbllbr.  Because  you  absolutely  close  the  mints  to  it.  Tlien 
not  a  dollar  to  Iw  coine<l.  Tou  have  got  now  a  partial  recognition 
ailver  a«  a  money  metal  in  this  country,  the  testimony  of  the  Eng" 
commission  that  that  was  what  saved  silver  frotn  absolutely  going 
of  use  in  the  world. 

Mr  "  "".  l>oes  the  bill  provide  that  ihey  shall  coin  whenr 

~^  ^KiUv«rilollsnt  4 
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Mr.  Teller.  Enougb  to  make  up  for  those  paid  out- 
Mr.  Baetiwe.  Siipjioae  it  be  a  fact  that  silver  is  tiotking  bat  a  ooin- 
moflity  now  ;  would  that  meet  that  objection  f 

Mr.  Teller.  No,  sir;  if  it  is  a  commoditj'  now  it  is  onrdnty  toiuake 
It  a  inooey  metal,  id  ray  judgment. 

Mr.  Bartine.  That  is  the  principal  obje<:tiou  of  the  silver  raeu,  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Walker.  Supposing  we  bad  free  coinage  to-day;  suppose  we 
pasii  a  bill  in  tJongreas  giving  uh  free  coinage  to  day  ;  have  you  any 
doubt  but  that  the  gobl  woukl  be  talien  out  of  circulation  and  be 
counted  as  much  above  silver  as  silver  is  counted  below  J 

Mr.  Teller.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question — as  a  New  England  man  I 
am  half  a  Yankee.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  ask  me  if  I  do  not  think 
gold  would  po  to  a  premium ;  will  you  tell  me  why  f 

Mr.  Walker.  This  is  rather  reversing  the  thing. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  want  you  to  do  that,  because  I  freely 
say  to  you  I  do  not  think  so, 

M  r.  Walicer.  1  La\e  no  doubt  about  it,  because  the  measure  of  value 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  government  to  fix  or  all  governments  to  flx. 
Tou  have  asked  the  question  and  you  must  let  nie  answer  it.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  the  world.  Whatever  the  commerce  and  the  nations 
de4;idt!  upon  is  the  measure  of  value.  I  have  no  doubt  but  free  coinage 
of  silver  would  make  silver  the  standard  of  mercantile  exchange;  but 
gold  would  be  jnst  as  sure  to  be  quoted  as  much  above  the  price  of  sil- 
ver itud  easy  to  speculate  upon  as  silver  is  to-day.  That  is  the  history 
of  all  countries,  and  as  you  yourself  have  said,  before  silver  was  demon- 
etized silver  was  worth  3.3  more  than  gold. 

Mr.  Teller.  Why  I 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  left  the  "why**  and  leave  the  "why"  out. 
It  was  then  opened  to  coinage,  but  it  was  not  coiiied  because  it  was 
worth  more  in  the  mnrket  than  to  be  coined,  (lold  would  not  be  coin 
except  for  convenience.  It  was  so  in  the  war  and  so  everywhere  that 
either  one  or  the  other  metal  was  used,  and  the  creditor  always  chooses 
to  settle  with  the  chea|>er  metal.  That  is  my  answer.  It  has  always 
been  so,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  always  will  he  so. 

Mr.  Teller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  gentleman's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  1  will  give  yon  mine.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  what  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  settle  the  question  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  is  not  to-day  any  surplus  of 
silver.  I  have  heard  it  repeated  in  the  Senate  over  and  over  again 
that  there  was  an  overproduction  of  silver.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Boston, 
was  before  the  committee  in  1876,  and  he  said  there  was  au  overpro- 
duction, and  went  on  to  state  bow  the  silver  was  produced  cheaply  and 
the  result.  All  Europe  believed  we  were  going  to  produce  more  silver 
than  we  did  produce;  that  we  had  a  great  hoard  of  silver  lying  back. 
When  the  English  commission  met  they  took  testimony  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  world  on  this  subject;  they  took  not  only  Englishmen,  but  men 
from  all  the  great  financial  centers  of  the  world.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  there  is  absolutely  unanimous  that  there  is  no  overprodhetion 
of  silver.  The  British  commission  divided  tbe  question  of  bimetallism 
into  two  parts,  and  when  they  got  through  they  both  united  in  tbe  re- 
port that  there  was  no  overproduction  of  silver  anywhere,  and  they 
clinched  it  by  saying  the  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  was  due  to 
hostile  legislation,  and  due  to  nothing  else.  And  this  has  been  con- 
tended in  the  Senate  and  House  for  years  by  jieople  who  a.'iv(S'i».V'fe  <«« 
side  of  this  qnestiou.    Suppose  we  open  owe  i»\\\\e..  "\.  v«Kni*fK^.v«  's'^^ 
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wiia  said  wbeu  we  proposed  to  mint  two  millinnK  a  moiilb.  ^\'hy,  it  wai 
said  liy  the  cliairnian  of  theOomniittee  cm  Finance,  tU«  Secretary  d 
the  Treasury  sentdown  a  report,  tbe  President  sigiieil  a  veto,  in  wbiul^ 
every  ooedeclared  tbat  two  millioiiB  a  mouth  would  drive  alt  the  gold  oad 
of  the  country.  We  did  not  have  two  bnndred  railliona  of  gold  in  thir 
country  when  we  passed  the  Bland  bill,  and  we  have  seven  bundna 
miltiono  to-duy.  We  have  got  more  gold  in  the  country  than  wait  eveg 
accumulated  in  the  history'  of  the  world  in  tbe  same  number  of  yean 
by  any  other  country.  We  have  done  that  in  spite  of  tbe  prophecies 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc. 

Mr.  Waleeb.  1  agree  with  you  in  regard~lo  the  nverprodnction  a 
silver ;  but  tbat  does  not  change  the  status  of  tlie  question. 

Mr.  TELI.E&.  If  we  opeu  the  dooru  of  onr  mints  we  will  coin  evifi 
dollar  in  this  country,  because  silver  to  day  in  Europe  is  only  worth  9 
cents.  It  will  be  worth  $1.30  when  it  is  pnt  in  tbe  silver  dollar,  prw 
tioalty,  even  though  they  should  charge  a  cent  for  coiuiug.  No1>odyii 
going  to  sell  any  silver.    Tliey  are  going  to  coin  it. 

Mr.  Waleee.  When  gold  waa  cheaper  than  silver,  that  is  to  aa] 
when  the  quantity  of  silver  was  '3.3  per  cent,  iu  the  arts,  the  buUki 
waa  iised  just  tbe  same  as  now. 

Mr.  Teller.  How  do  you  mean  ( 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  mean  men  liougbt  dollars  and  melted  them  dovih 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir;    I  suppose  that  wa^  done  to  some  extent^ 
hut  1  can    not    stop  at  this.     There   is  no   silver  iu    tbe   world   to 
come  to  this   country.     The   rei)eat«d  declaration    made  by   )>euple 
in   the  various  sections  of   tiie   country   that   there   is    a    ttood    of 
silvtT  to  come  here  is  absolutely  without  the  slightest  foumlation  in 
the  world.    After  careful  inquiry  into  this  subject  1  find  tbat  we  cootdJ 
not  get  five  millions  of  silver  to-day.     You  can  not  buy  a  million  poundsB 
sterling  in  London  without  putting  up  the  price  3  to  5  per  cent.      An4 
that  has  t>een  the  case  for  sevi-ral  years.    There  ts  not  any  aitver  in 
the  world  to  be  floo<ted  into  this  country.     France,  of  course,  has  am 
immense  amount  of  silver  which  is  coined  at  15^.     She  could  not  HeiiilJ 
it  here  witli  losing  3.42.    She  could  not  send  it  withont  loss  of  interei  ' 
exchange  and  all    that.      She  will  not  send  it  here  because  «vei. 
Frenchman  who  holds  a  silver  dollar  can  exchange  it  for  a  gold  dollai 

Mr.  Babtine.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that.  Pnince  has  notes  in  circalati 
covering  about  the  whole  amount  of  silver  t 

Mr.  Tklleh.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mutchlkb.  Do  1  understand  yon  to  aay  that  by  l^-ee  coinage  « 
would  coin  all  mir  prnduciiout 

Mr.  Telleb.  We  would  coin  up  to  the  time  silver  iu  Europe  i 
in  price  where  it  was  l)efore  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  tlieo  ' 
would  coin  no  more. 

-Mr.  Mi'TcuLEE.  Our  production  is  about  •3«.<Kli),l«H>  a  year. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  is  probably  some  less. 

Mr.  MUTCBLBB.  Supjiose  we  coined  Ilftj'  millions  a  yeart 

Mr.  Telleb.  We  do  not  coin  that,  becanse  we  use  ten  or  twdvj 
mtlllohs  in  the  arts. 

Jlr.  MrTCHLEB.  You  do  not  say  all? 

Mr.  Tbllkb.  No;  we  will  not  e«HU  all, 

Mr.  Baktine.  All  that  is  iiossibk^  to  mint. 

Mr.  Tkllrb.  Of  course  {teuple  will  sell  aud  buy  silver  to  use  fcwart 
elm  of  ornament,  etc.     Hut  I  mean  tbat  none  of  thiH  will  go  ahroi 
We  have  sent  now  for  the  last  three  years  about  an  average  of  vighb 
nilUoPH  a  year  abroad.     It  Ih  jKisHible  we  would  not  ana  as  mucli  ip  t 
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Arts — likely  not.  Now,  tLcre  ia  no  silver  to  come  here  from  iiuywLere. 
Indiii  has  probably  tiomethiug  over  a  thousand  milliouH  of  silver.  No- 
body knows  how  mncb.  The  Treasary  reports  state  that  she  has  a 
thousand  mdlions;  but  it  ia  more  than  that.  That  is  oouiited  at  1  to 
15 — it  is  not  at  1  to  15^,  but  at  1  to  15.  They  must  lose  7  oents  if 
tbey  bring  it  over  here  to  mint;  but  there  is  uo  danger  from  there. 
The  silver  in  Euglaiid  is  coined  at  a  little  more  thau  1  to  11,  and  slie 
will  not  send  it  over  here,  for  the  loss  wonld  be  still  greater. 

Mr.  Walkbu.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  silver  here  to-day  is  treated 
lite  our  paper  except  this,  it  has  in  it  a  value  of  72  cental  It^  other 
words,  if  the  value  of  the  certiiicate  was  the  same  value  practically  as 
gold  it  would  be  a  gold  dollar. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  certaiuly  i»  just  as  good 

Mr.  Walkee.  The  paper  certificate,  then,  would  be  just  as  good  as 
goldT 

Mr,  Teller.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Walker.  Now,  you  take  onr  American  dollar  and  the  Mesicaa 
dollar,  as  i  had  reason  to  kuow,  you  only  get  73  cents  io  changing 
their  silver  for  onrs,  and  theirs  has  3  per  cent,  more  silver  than 
ours.  That  is  simply  because  it  is  a  token  dollar,  the  same  as  a  piece  of 
paper  is  a  token  dollar. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  is  not  a  token  dollar  any  more  than  gold;  it  does 
money  duty  just  the  same  as  gold. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Let  me  ask,  does  not  that  very  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Walker's  meet  the  argument  which  he  made  a  little  while  ago  that  tbe 
Government  can  not  fix  the  value  of  a  metal  t 

Mr.  Waleer.  It  ciiu  fix  the  value  so  as  to  make  it  pass  as  a  legal 
tender, 

Mr.  Teller.  Tiiat  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  Waxker.  Yon  can  make  it  pass  as  a  legal  tender,  yet  the  meas- 
nremeut  of  value  would  be  for  gold,.jnat  as  it  wa*  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Teller.  Everything  was  in  gold,  because  the  silver  was  too  valua- 
ble. If  we  had  been  coining  silver  at  15J — and  that  is  where  we  will 
eventually  come  to  when  we  do  coin  it — ^ilver  never  would  bave  gone  to 
other  countries,  France  never  will  abandon  her  nine  or  ten  tbousaud 
millions  of  silver  and  lose  9  or  10  cents  on  it  and  receive  it  at  onr  ratio. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  I  fail  to  see  the  ground  upon  which  the  assertion 
is  made  that  gold  and  silver  would  circulate  equally  providing  we  had 
free  coinage  at  the  preaent  rates  of  weight  between  tbe  two  metals. 

Mr.  Teller.  Why  does  it  circulate  now! 

Mr.  Wai-kee.  Simply  by  compulsion  of  tbe  law. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  would  be  by  compulsion  of  the  law  then  because  ii 
would  be  legal  tender ! 

Mr.  Walker.  It  would  send  gold  to  a  premium. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  say  it  would  not  in  my  jadgment.  It  will  not  send 
gold  up  unless  all  the  gold  leaves  this  country  oris  likely  to  leave  it. 
Whenever  the  Bank  of  England  wants  to  aconmulate  gohl  it  raises  the 
rate  of  interest.     It  raised  that  tbe  other  day. 

Mr.  Walker.  Tbe  balances  between  the  countries  lire  settled  in 
bonds,  you  know,  as  much  as  metal. 

Mr.  Teller.  In  my  Judgment  the  moment  you  cease  to  send  any 
silver  to  Europe  that  moment  you  raise  the  price  of  silver.  The  price 
of  silver  in  Europe  is  largely  dependent  upon  us,  and  we  ourselves  are 
responsible  for  it.  ^Ir.  Walker,  consul-general  at  Paris,  reporteil  to 
the  Treasury  Department  Just  before  bis  death — wUvcb.  ta^^W *iws;;- 
pose  you  have  read,  and  it'  uot  I  woa\A  suggtiftt  ya»i  tia*  tyaivMs^\B» 
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QUgbt  to  read  Strand  atAted  the  trouble  we  would  hax'e  in  makii)f;a 
fiilernalionat  arraiigemeut  wttb  Kiiropeaii  powers  would  be  that  the 
betiered  we  wonld  produce  more  silver  than  v&  admitted,  and  we  wfl^ 
anxioiia  to  make  that  arraugement  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  ofl 
lot  of  surplus  silver  iu  this  eoiintry.  1  stated  to  the  Senate,  and  1  ii 
peat  now,  that  they  were  justified  iu  that  belief,  because  the  Treasn^ 
Depai'tment  year  after  year  practically  made  that  declaration, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  silver. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Have  you  any  doubt  from  your  observation  and  f 
what  you  have  I'ead  that  it  was  the  unfriendly  action  of  Germany  a 
the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  inclosiug  their  miuts  iu  1S73  that  canst 
the  shrinkage  in  the  ratue  of  silver? 

Mr.  Teller.  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  repeated  that  on  the  floor  | 
the  Senate  over  and  over  again,  and  this  English  commission  Mtid  tU 
that  was  so. 

Mr.  Baetine.  One  question  on  that  i>oint-    If  the  unfricmlly  actti 
of  a  GovernriieDt  can  cause  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  silver  why  w 
not  the  trieodly  Hction  of  a  Government  cause  the  appreciatiou  f 

Mr.  Teller.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  Walkke.  Of  all  Governments  f 

Mr.  Telle E.  Not  all  Governments.  If  this  Government  would  i 
Tent  any  silver  going  to  Europe — I  was  about  to  add  that  we  can  e 
do  business  in  Europe  without  silver.  Three  fifths  of  the  human  i 
tO'duy  lire  using  silver  in  preference  to  gold.  I  have  hear*!  tbe  i 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Hip  i 
that  the  use  of  gold  would  bring  about  a  higher  civilixatioti.  There  | 
nothing  in  that.  There  are  more  people  to  day  handling  silver  in  t 
eouutry,  ten  to  one,  than  gold. 

The  Ohaibsian.  Before  going  from  that  point  I  want  to  aalE  « 
the  passage  of  the  Blaud  bill  was  friendly  or  unfriendly   leffisla 
to  wanls  silver? 

Mr.  Tellee.  It  was  friendly,  illogical,  defective  legislation  in  ^ 
interest  of  silver. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  it  cause  an  appreciation  or  depreciation? 

Mr,  Teller.  It  has  depreciated,  because  we  did  not  do  enough. 
the  British  commission  when  a  man  was  asketl,  "Do  you  think  aild 
will  golowerf"  he  said,  "  It  will  depend  upon  what  the  United  Stm 
<1o,"  They  said  if  the  United  States  repealed  the  Bland  bill  it  won 
go  lower.  Why  T  Because  silver  is  like  anythiug  else.  If  there  M 
demand  for  it  it  will  increase  tbe  price,  and  it  will  be  higher.  The  sAH 
thing  is  true  of  gold.  If  you  shut  the  mints  on  gold,  gold  woalfl  <lAn| 
ciate  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  upou  the  fundamental  idea  tJiat   the  I 
metals  can  have  a  fixed  ratio  by  adopting  bimetalism? 

Mr.  Tellee.  The  two  can  be,  because  they  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  France 

Mr.  Tellee.  They  are  to-day  linked  to  a  certain  extent ;  yoq  fl 
not  do  business  without  them. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  not  France  maintain  that  ratio! 

Mr.  Tellee.  Certainly,  when  gold  rose  from  n  few  millioiia  tml 
two  hundred  millions  they  maintained  the  stability  and  union  of  a 
two  metals,  because  of  the  ratio  being  fixed  by  law,  and  if  it  had  l 
been,  gold  would  have  gone,  I  do  not  know  where,  iu  Ciinipariaou  l 
silver.  That  can  be  done  again,  and  France  does  it  to-day.  i, 
niiuister,  Mr,  Mcl^eau,  reported  that  France  had  nine  hnndred  i 
eighty  uiiUioos  of  Bilvw,    She  Uaa  uot  to  fxwed  «ie,veu  hui   " 
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fifty  rnUlioija  of  gold,  and  yet  eTery  doUtir  of  thirt  is  intercljaug'eable, 
dollar  for  tlnllar,  for  gold. 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  we  ask  yo«  one  other  question.  I  Bliould  tliliik 
tliat  we  «oold  have  everj"thiug  we  have  to  export,  gold,  silver,  and 
everything  else — 

Mr.  Tbllbr.  But  do  we  want  to  export  itt 

Jlr.  Walker.  So  far  as  not  wauting  to  export,  we  want  to  export 
and  we  do  not  want  to  export.  I  should  answer  neither  yea  nor  no  to 
this  qnestion.  Your  point  is,  that  silver  would  be  higher  becaun-  it  is 
used  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Tbllbr.  So,  sir. 

Mr.  Walkee.  For  coinage ! 

Mr.  Trller.  By  our  people.  The  Government  has  nothing;  to  do 
with  making  silver  money.  The  Government  is  bound  to  open  the  miut 
and  give  ub  h  chance  to  take  the  bullion  to  make  money  of  il.  The 
Government  is  bound  to  see  that  is  composed  of  gold  and  silver  of  a 
sullieieut  llueness  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and  that  is  all  the  Government 
has  to  do. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  on  that  point.  I  want  to 
ask  jon  this  question  uow.  If  I  understand  the  matter,  your  position 
is  that  this  demand  for  silver  will  bring  it  up  to  its  original  price ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  will  circulate  eveu  with  gold;  it  enters  into  consumption 
and  the  Government  consumes  it  in  coiniug. 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  si>eculation  in  anything 
never  ruiaes  the  price  except  temporarily  1  If  you  get  a  comer  in  a 
thing,  you  can  force  the  price,  but  when  I  he  corner  breaks  it  goes  down 
to  the  former  price  and  generally  lower,  and  anything  that  enters  into 
uonsuinption  that  lessens  what  remains  sends  up  thepiice;  l>ecaUBe, 
while  the  demand  remains  the  same  the  supply  is  lessened,  and  there- 
fore the  price  goes  up.  Now  my  |)oint  is  this,  that  the  Government 
floining  silver  does  not  consume  it  in  any  sense  whatever.  It  still  re- 
mains to  enter  into  the  arts,  to  be  shipped,  or  anything  else  to  lie  done 
with  it.  As  you  state,  the  stamp  of  the  Government  does  not  affect  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  only  a  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness. 
It  is  still  a  commodity.  Gold  was  a  commodity  all  through  the  war, 
aud  silver  would  boacommulity.  It  would  not  enter  into  consumption 
as  wheat  bought  and  ground  enters  into  consumption,  or  any  other 
thing.  Therefore  yoii  have  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  and  they  are 
not  affected  a  particle. 

Mr.  Teller.  The  moment  it  is  put  into  a  stiver  dollar,  which  you  say 
was  worth  72  cents 

Mr.  Waleier.  No,  I  did  nut  say. 

Mr.  Tblleb.  That  la  to  sny  bultioii  is  worth  72  cents  and  the  pur- 
chasing |)ower  is  100  cents.  That  will  not  go  abroad  until  the  Enropeao 
people  are  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  or  a  little  more  than  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  gold. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  am  talking  about  silver. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  merchants  pay  a  dollar  in  gold. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  m.ikus  no  ditferenue  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  it 
iu.  Nobody  is  going  tn  part  ivith  a  dollar  that  will  pay  his  debts,  that 
U  a  legal  tender,  until  Che  Enropcivn  t<iveH  him  simiethiug  of  mure  value 
for  [layiug  his  debts  here  for  it.  So  silver  would  rt'uiain  iu  thhmountry; 
would  remain  until  silver  gets  back  to  at  least  (IU  pence.  Thou  when 
It  goes  to  that  the  relation  will  be  practically  as  it  exist«d  before.    Tliea 
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sliver,  bein);  undervalued  \a  this  ooantry,  will  go  abroad,  aad  it  wOl 
not  do  any  liariii  if  it  giiea  abroad  tlieii. 

Mr.  WiLiTKR.  In  it  not  a  fant  Ihat-lbe  price  of  everj-tbine  Id  all 
countrifs  without  artificial  bairitirs,  that  in  to  say.'wbetbpr  tbe  tariC 
iDiikfs  it  higher,  makes  this  adjustment — is  it  not  a  fact  Ibat  e^erj- 
thing  in  all  (souDtries  except  perishable  things  that  can  not  enter  Inttf' 
coumimptioii  to  any  great  extent  ia  very  nearly  the  same,  exoppt  tbo 
CtiHt  of  traiiHportation  fVom  one  conntry  to  another  T 

]^r.  I'p.Lt.KK.  That  is  probably  true  among  civilized  people. 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  if  it  is  kept  here,  it  is  beoanne  it  is  a  token  dollu 

Mr.  Tkllrr.  It  iff  kept  here  now  because  the  bullion  has  no  Induce 
nicut  U>  bv  MPiit  abroad. 

Mr.  WALh'KR.  Wbon  yon  bought  a  barrel  of  wbealalauy  tim 
aot  iii>on  a  gold  basis,  you  paid  the  laborer's  price   {a  yard  of  clolb,  d 
makes  no  dilVeriMitw  what)  and  tbeti  paid  a  premium  oo  gold. 

Mr.  Trllbb.  That  is  not  true,  because 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  very  inreresting  statisticaon  that  point  figure 
out. 

Mr.  Tkllek.  I  cau  assure  you  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  atfidcenti 
and  the  lab<ir  price  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Walkkh.  When  gold  was  125! 

ftlr.  Teller.  1>o  you  mean  that  they  are  absolutely  the  same,  or  n 
lively  so  T 

Mr,  Walkkr.  1  stated  they  were  very  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Teller,  i  want  t«  touch  upon  one  other  thing  for  a  moment. 

Tl]i>  OiiAiRMAN.  Von  may  proceed  iind  the  geullemeu  will  cease  tbH 
quections  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Tkllkr.  1  say  1  regani  this  question  as  particularly  rxtendin] 
to  the  great  maw  of  American  producers.  We  had  a  debate  in  thi 
Senate  the  other  day  in  which  several  Senators  8|ioke  of  complaint 
made  by  agricidturists,  which  overylMxIy  knows  is  the  great  prodncinj 
olaAS.  Alter  all,  they  outnumber  all  other  people  in  the  United  Stateo." 
They  are  the  people  from  whom  we  are  to  draw  our  great  supply  of 
men.  Kvei7i'l>ody  understands  that.  The  cities  are  desirable  ilf 
some  respcota  and  they  are  undesirable  in  others.  The  better  element 
must  come  from  the  farming  class  everywhere.  The  men  who  will 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  civilization  anywhere  will  be  frota 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  I  am  not  a  farmer  myself,  but  it  Is  tb« 
class  ttom  which  I  sprung  and  a  class  with  whom  my  sympathies  nill| 
and  a  class  with  whom  every  man's  sympathies  ought  to  run,  becftDW 
to-ilay,  iu  every  department  of  life,  the  management  of  every  departmentv 
fluance,  |>olliics,  religion,  is  given  to  the  sons  of  the  laboring  fannen  of 
thia  oouutry,  and  they  are  the  people  who  are  now  especially  complain* 
Ing;  and  why  f  They  say  there  has  be«n  a  continual,  steady  Mltny  0 
In  price  of  everytliing  they  produce.  Nobody  denies  it,  and,  m  wr 
sold  ft  moment  ago,  it  is  immaterial  what  causes  it,  except  that  I 
learning  the  causes  it  may  give  us  an  opportunity  of  remedying  tbee^lLi 
We  admit  It  is  true,  and  something  ouglit  (o  tHt  done.  Now,  the  doo- 
trinairti  will  say,  if  wheat  is  worth  now  ."JO  cents  and  corn  is  worth  II 
cents,  and  orlglntitjy  wheat  was  a  dollar  and  corn  was  5(t  cents,  llmt  t 
ratio  tx'tween  the  two  is  the  same  ns  corn  will  still  bring  half  tit*  prto 
of  whwit  \u>  harm  is  ilone  l>y  the  fall  in  price.  That  is  (he  doctnni  ' 
view  of  il.     1  ex)H>ct  my  frien<]  from  Massachussetts  would  bave— 

Mr.  Walkeu.  Don't  speak  for  me  for  anything  of  that  kind  of  b 
Count  mo  off. 

Mr.Jtog^^Jwt  Is  the  talk  of  the  doctrinaire.    I  want  to  Bha^j 
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b^w  bad  that  is.  Sow,  in  1873,  when  a  mau  in  Iowa  bought  a  farm  aud 
Hgreed  to  pay  a  thousaud  dallarn,  and  pay  his  interest  on  it,  he  had  a 
riglit  to  expert  a  fair  continnntiou  of  prices.  1  will  take  a  later  period, 
say  1880,  as  it  in  not  fair  to  go  back  when  specie  was  at  a  preiuiuni. 
Snppo.se  he  Imnglit  a  farm  for  $10,0110  on  time  with  interest.  When- 
ever he  sold  l.OOO  imahela  of  wheat  he  got  ♦1,245  for  it.  What  does  ho 
get  to-day  i  He  will  sell  1,440  bnshels  to  ^et  the  same  amonnt.  The 
man  who  raises  cotton  at  the  Sonth  will  aell  a  bale  and  a  half  more 
tlian  in  1880  to  get  the  same  retnrns  that  he  did  in  1873  to  pay 
the  (iamn  debt.  Thnt  is  what  makes  the  trouble  in  thisconntry.  Now, 
I  know  there  has  been  a  great  stress  made  about  farm  mortgages,  and 
Bcanilalous  misstatements  about  farm  mortgages,  yet  everybody  admits 
they  are  nnmerous.  The  chairman  kuows  they  are  in  his  State.  There 
are  large  mortgages  all  over  the  country,  and  th^t  not  only  affecto  the 
farmer  but  it  affects  every  mau  who  has  a  debt  hanging  over  him,  for 
if  he  produces  anything  he  has  got  to  iucreaue  his  production 

K^Dw,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wonder  at  these  complaints.  When  a  man 
looks  baek  Ave  yeara  and  then  looks  forward  five  years  he  knows  he 
has  got  t*i  raise  more  hoj:;8,  more  wheat,  and  more  oats  thia  year  than 
the  year  before  to  pay  the  same  debt.  VVe  have  got  this  year  the 
greatest  crop  we  ever  had,  with  the  exception  of  wheat.  We  have  the 
bigpeat  crop  of  corn  and  all  other  aKricultural  products  we  have  ever 
had.  The  New  York  Tribune  stated  it  the  other  day.  1  have  not  veri- 
fied that.  The  entire  crop,  immense  as  it  is.  wonld  not  bring  as  much 
within  88,000,000  as  the  crop  of  last  year.  When  we  had  1,675,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  in  this  country  it  sold  for  more  money  than  the  corn 
crop  of  this  year  will  sell  for,  and  the  crop  of  this  year  is  2,112,000,000 
bnshels.  (Jorn  is  worth  today  in  New  York  City  37  cents ;  it  was  worth 
60  cents  in  IS82.  The  decrease  of  price  to  the  farmer  has  been  going 
right  along  steadily.  Of  course  I  may  be  mistakeu  about  it,  bnt  I  be- 
lieve it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in 
tJiia  country  to  do  the  u'uainess  of  the  country.  1  know  people  will  say 
money  is  cheat>er  than  it  ever  has  been.  It  is  always  cheaper  when 
money  is  scarce. 

Mr.  WA1.KBB.  I  think  you  are  mistakeu. 

Mr.  Tellkb.  When  money  is  scarce  you  can  borrow  money  on  call 
at  any  time.  You  can  go  to  New  York  and  borrow  it  on  call  when  it 
is  tight.  Why  I  Because  the  person  who  has  money  holds  it  and  he 
does  not  propose  to  buy  a  plant  to  manufacture  or  engage  in  business. 
Why  should  hef  It  is  no  sigu  that  you  have  plenty  of  money  because 
the  interest  on  it  is  small.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  business  is  quite 
brisk  then  there  is  a  demand  for  money  and  thousands  of  men  holding 
out  their  hands  saying,  "  We  want  money."  When  business  is  bad 
nobody  wants  money.  Whyl  Because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
buy  but  securities  and  that  is  a  trifle, 

Mr.  Babtine.  Your  idea  is  that  a  scarcity  of  money  has  always  in- 
dicated a  depressed  state  of  bosiness,  aud  that  depreciates  the  rate  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Teller.  Always. 

Mr.  Walker.  Uo  you  believe  there  is  a  time  when  the  country  has 
grown  more  rapidly  in  wealth  than  in  the  last  five  years  t 

Mr.  Teller.  1  do  not  know  about  that.  For  dve  years  we  have 
been  very  prosperous,  1  admit. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  that  during  that  time  the  most  important  ad- 
vances have  been  made. 

Mr.  Teller.    It  is  true  we  have  Uad  ipToa^t\\:^ .   V  &o  osft.  to\i^'-*.- 
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We  have  great  tiatursl  advanlagea  wUich  we  have  laken  advantage  ocl 
We  have  bail  discoveries  in  lunimfacttireH ;  we  have  had  n  great  maor 
advantages  and  wo  have  haa  more  i>rodu(;tiou  and  nil  that;  yet,  if  you 
take  the  farm  crop  now,  the  men  who  have  raised  it  have  not  made 
any  money.    They  have  iaereased  their  production,  but  iheir  receipu  ■ 
decrease.  J 

Mr.  Walkkb.  Would  it  not  have  tlie  same  effect  you  are  aeekiog,.! 
that  is,  the  depreciation  of  the  gold  dollar,  by  putting  less  gold  in  si 
dollar!    That  would  raise  the  prices ;  that  is,  nominally,  ■ 

Mr,  Tellrr.  Certainly;  1  have  not  any  doabt  about  that.  If  yonl 
lint  more  money  in  circulation  it  would  raise  pri<;eB  properly.  I 

The  Ch&tbman.  Excuse  me,  Senator,  but  it  is  now  l\i  o'clock,  and  wn 
have  not  permisition  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  nou^e.  I 

Mr.  Tellbr.  1  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  committee  so  long.  1  wialM 
to  say  that  I  have  approached  this  subject  in  a  very  desultory  and  iu^ 
direct  way  that  is  not  very  satisfactory;  but  1  thought  i>erha|M  it  wouliU 
be  (]uile  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  mak»  a  fixed  or  set  speech.  ■ 

The  CHAiBJiAif.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you^  Serrator,  and  I  kuoKV 
the  whole  committee  i».  ■ 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjonrned.  V 

By  direction  of  the  cummiliee,  the  following  corn-spoudence  is  mada 

j)art  of  the  report  of  Si-nator  Tellur's  argument :  I 

I'NiTKn  Statkb  S^kxatx,  I 

WaakiagUiH,  D.  C.  Ftbruart/  IS,  HSO.      M 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  socue  time  sioce  a  letter  from  ?ou  oriticisUig  aij  otateUMmd 
lii>rtiiw  tbfl  House  Comiuittee  na  C»iti3Ee,  Woiglits,  uml  Alea«urtw  that  the  reoeiiilo  to9 
l>e  iMQfNl  for  silver  bnlllou  under  the  Windoro  bill  nero  met«  warobonse  ivceipU,        I 

I  b«v«  [niul^d  ;oar  letter  and  can  onlf  reply  to  it  in  a  general  way,  uut  reuxniibeitM 
tng  iW  PXftct  laiignkice.  ■ 

1  wlinil  iLat  according  to  tbe  exact  and  technical  definition  of  tbe  term  "  wbmnH 
hoiiso  receipla"  the  silver  receipta  ironld  not  be  snoh,  but  they  would  bt  nearer  Utail 
tb»u  UDjrlhmK  else ;  and  it  is  not  (infair  to  bay  that  iu  substance  the  receipc  propOMdfl 
would  lie  a  warehouse  Teoulpt,  for  it  may  be  discharged  by  tlie  return  to  the  oepMltoiM 
of  tile  oxNOt  amount  of  bnllloD  deposited  for  tho  receipt.  I 

It  i«  true  it  is  itipulat«d  in  express  terms  that  the  Government  may  deoliite  u9 
deliver  silver  on  demand  and  pay  the  depositor  or  holder  of  the  receipt  lu  gold  roinB 
the  damage  •  ho  may  suffer  by  such  refiwal ;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  silvar  depiMiMdS 
If  a  |>rivat«  depository  which  ba«  itt«ned  n  warehouse  receipt  reniws  to  deliver  tbM 
article  called  for.  he  may  avoid  a  init  by  t«ndering  the  fnll  value  uF  tbe  article^  eT«^9 
though  be  may  not  have  sn  stipulated.  At  least,  that  is  the  rule  ua  to  all  dewMi^l 
eKcepl  a  few  havliig  peculiar  value  not  readily  measured  In  niuney,  like  bair>Kianfl 
or  title  papers.  ^1 

Yours  very  trnty,  I 

H.  M.  TkluM.     I 

Hon,  JoaKPii  H.  Walker,  ■ 

//ohm  o/  RtprttataUm.  W 

TldrSB  Of  KEfRBSKNTATtVEO,  M 

H'a$kia!iU>H,  /'.  C.  /VbrsarylU,  18BQ.   ■ 

IlKAK  i^iii :  PleaM)  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  of  tbe  Iftb  iust.     I  note  wh^H 

you  ii:ky  abuut  wareliuuHU  certilicalen.     Pleaae  ileiiiie  tor  nie  the  diS'erenee  lietWMn  ^M 

warahonite  certifluute  as  kuuwu  tu  the  trade  and  the  gold  eertlOcat«  that  to  l«>aJH 

fnmi   the  Treiteury.     ir  1   mistake  nut.  a  gold  certifical«  U  identical  with  what  U 

known  as  a  wareliuusp  eertiflcatv.     Am  1  not  uorrHol  in  this  opinion  I  S 

Very  truly  yonrn,  H 


:,  trathiniftan. 


Usi-ntn  STaTKs  SntATK. 
-   Hathimglom.  D.  C,  UnrA  it,  W 
HI  to  my  irteus  a*  to  the  diffewnce  betwi 
■I  and  a  gold  certllicale  from  llie  TTm* 
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Tiaed  Statutes  for  a  oertaiii  DuinliGr  of  onuces  of  gold  bulliou,  I  ane  uo  diQ'ereiioe 
"whatever.  If,  however,  tlie  certificate  is  iasned,  as  1  undeiHland  ia  the  praDlioe,  not 
I  ^or  the  deliver;  of  a  certaio  number  of  ouucee  of  ^old  biillioD,  but  payable  iu  dollnra, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  tbat  there  in  uo  difference  between  such  certilicates  and  a  ware- 
iionee  receipt  as  known  to  the  trade.  But,  aa  I  said  of  Mr.  Windoiu'R  proposed  Treaa- 
tirT  receipts,  it  is  not  unfair  to  ipeab  iif  this  as  a  warehoose  receipt,  altlioiigb  technic- 
-''^  -   snotai  -' 


Youai)  very  truly, 


H.    M.  TitLLER. 


Thuusday,  January  30,  1«90. 

The  coinmitte  met  pursQaiit  to  a<\joui'uiueut,  Mr.  Conger  iu  the  cliair. 

TUe  Chaibjian.  Gentlt-meii,  the  meeting  was  calle<i  tUis  momiug  for 
tbe  purpose  of  perinitttng  the  committee  from  the  St.  Louis  couveDtiou 
to  appear  before  iis,  aud  General  Waruer  is  here.  We  will  hear  yon, 
General  'Warner,  or  any  representative  yon  have  decided  upon  to  be 
beard. 

Mr.  Feank  Pixley,  of  California.  Tbe  executive  committee,  a  ma- 
jority of  which  are  present  to-day,  have  agreed  by  common  consent  to 
allow  the  president,  who  was  the  president  of  oar  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  to  represent  ns  in  any  discnssiou  that  may  arise  here,  and  any 
iuvestigaCioii  you  may  choose  to  submit  to  him  he  will  express  for  us, 
and  all  of  us,  our  opinion. 

The  Chaibjhan.  That  is,  General  Waruer. 

Mr.  PiXLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General  Waruer,  we  will  be  glad  to  bear  you.    Now, 

if  yon  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  commitee  that  it 

would  undoubtedly  be  better  for  General  Waruer  and  for  ourselves 

I'     that  we  listen  to  his  argnment,  and  after  be  is  through  then  we  will  have 

I     an  opportunity  to  put  such  inquiries  as  we  may  choose.     We  will  hear- 

jou  now, 

''    *  STATEMEKT  OF  A.  J.  WARNEE. 

General  A.  J.  Wabner,  of  Ubio,  then  addressed  the  committee.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman  aud  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  tbe  national  silver 
oonventiou  which  met  at  St.  Louis  iu  November  last  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  requesting  Cougresa  at  this  session 
to  make  provision  for  opening  the  mints  of  the  ITuited  States  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  to  be  a  legal  tender,  just  as  it  was  before  thit  act 
of  1873;  that  is,  to  all  the  rights  of  miutageand  legal  tender  which  are 
now  accorded  to  gold;  and,  nutil  such  action  be  taken,  that  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  exercise  bis  authority  under  the  preaeut 
law,  and  coin  the  maximum,  instead  of  tbe  minimum,  of  silver  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  1878. 

The  sitnatiou,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  tbe  money  of  this  country 
and  tbe  world  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  Iu  tbe  United  States  we 
are  confronted  with  tbiscondition  of  things :  First,  our  uatioual-bank 
notes  are  being  retired  as  the  bonds  are  paid  off,  and  thus  the  pa|)er 
part  of  our  currency  is  reduced  and  a  contraction  of  tbe  money  volume 
to  that  exti-nt,  of  course,  follows.  Our  money  is  therefore  limited  to 
gold — tbe  supply  of  which  we  shall  consider  further  on — and  the  $2,- 
000,000  of  silver  a  mouth,  coiued  under  our  present  law.  Soil  \t-»ri&- 
3507 2 
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be  admilletl  on  all  stdus,  I  tbink,  Lb»t  this  couditiou  relalirv  lu  sllvi 
can  not  Ite  acvepteU  as  ]i?ririiinent.  Ttie  for<.*e<l  voiiiage  of  ii  sivt 
amount  of  silt'er  and  tlie  regulution  of  the  volume  of  money,  and  oui 
seqtieiitly  its  valuu,  Uj  legislation,  is  little  better  thtio  th«  ilirucl  Imo 
of  prtptT  money. 

Until  the  passagu  of  the  act  of  1873,  gold  ami  silver  were  svlniMirtbi 
law  and  the  cunimun  consent  of  mankind  us  malerials  out  of  whjctt  aa] 
body  could  hiive  money  coined.  Tlie  metal  itself  was  poCvnliallyiDoitty 
All  the  Government  did  in  that  ease  wan  to  certify  to  weight  and  fiw 
iiess,  and  declare  a  given  weight  of  metal  to  be  ii  legal  tender  fori 
given  sum.  Now  with  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  of  silver  u  mouth  n 
simply  take  out  of  the  total  quantity  of  silver  in  the  ttorld  so  niai 
ounces  and  stamp  that,  and  declare  that  so  much  of  this  metal,  and  i 
more,  shall  be^egaltender  money,  and  that  the  rest  shall  beeomioodtlj 
like  anything  else. 

Formerly  the  regulation  of  money  was  left  to  the  mines — theprodw 
tiun  of  the  metals.     But  silver  haviug  been  demonetized,  except  to  tk 
extent  it  may  \ie  coined  under  our  law,  we  are  left  entirely  to  the  i 
mines  for  natural  supply  of  money. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  thatconfrout»  us;  Prices  are  ali-eadydow 
to  the  level  uf  prieeH  in  the  deeade  from  1840  to  1350,  and  still  falling 
national  banks  are  giving  up  their  circulalion,  not  because  there  is  to 
much  money,  but  because,  at  the  pi esent  price  of  bouds,  it  is  not  proQtaM 
to  f/itiH  to  continue  it ;  the  supply  of  gold  is  growing  less,  and  miw 
and  more  is  consumed  annually  in  the  arts  and  dentistry  ;  jiopulatioi 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  tu  about  three  decades — a  period  no  greaU 
than  has  elapsed  i<ince  the  beginning  of  our  late  war — will  have  doublec 
'Whence  is  money  for  this  added  population  to  vome  1  Btouglit  lace  t 
lUce  with  this  situation,  what  is  the  duty  of  Cougress  T 

The  question  of  first  importancfl  in  this  conneciion  is,  what  ie  til 
gold  supjdv  of  llie  world  for  monetary  purposes  f  The  annual  prodm 
tiou  is  not  far  from  $100,000,000  a  year.  Uut  of  that  at  least  iS5,000,0Q 
is  coueunied  io  the  arts  and  dentistry.  This  is  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estiiuaU 
It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  new  gold  from  tho  jtBA 
production  of  the  mines  to  adil  to  the  money  volume  of  Europe  and  tb 
United  Stutesj  that  what  is  not  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  dentistry  drift 
away  to  the  far  east,  to  be  there  consumed  in  various  wnyit,  and  till 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  gold  supply  for  money  for  western  iiutiona  I 
concerned,  there  is  none  even  to  keep  up  the  loss  from  ubraHiou  an 
otheruise  of  the  present  stock.  Hut  ailmitUng  that  I.>r.  8ocrbeet' 
estimate  is  more  reliiible.  and  that  tlier(>  are  915,000,000  of  gold  to  b 
distributed  iimong  the  gold  using  countries  after  the  consumpUOD  I 
the  arts  U  supplied,  what  a  feast  we  are  invited  to,  with  {wpulation  i 
the  Uuiteil  States  inereasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  millioiut  a  yea 
and  $15,000,000  of  new  gold  to  be  divided  among  all  the  nationa  i«)] 
ine  on  gold  for  money. 

Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  an  increased  proiluctiun  of  gold,  but  o 
the  other  band  geologises  everywhere  concur  in  the  opinion  that  tli 
world's  supply  of  golil  tor  the  centuries  to  come  is  destined  to  be 
waning  supply.  Onr  great  i>nppltes  of  gold  in  the  past  bare  con 
mainly  from  plaeer  mines.  Tliert^  may  t>e  new  finds,  but  ulmoat  oa 
tainly  none  to  grejitly  increase  the  world's  annual  supply.  Under  tU 
condition,  unless  some  other  kind  of  money  is  resorted  to,  we  a| 
imed  to  a  constantly  shrinking  volume  of  money  and,  as  a  r 
equence,  to  a  constant  deeliuf  in  pricen.  How  long  that  istO| 
bo  taw  lelll    It  surelj  wiUgoou  j\i?l6Q\<jata»vV'eTO«\»5;wj[— 
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continues  to  conti-act  relatively  to  popalation  and  wealth.  For  what- 
ever tbe  money  volame  maybe  at  any  ffivea  time,  if  popalation  and 
wealtb  increase  without  a  correspondinR  increai^e  of  njoney  supidy, 
the  eS'ect  will  be  precisely  tbe  same  aB  thon^^b,  with  a  fixed  popula- 
tion, money  »bonld  undergo  constant  contraction. 

Now  what  are  the  ueeds  of  the  increasing  population  of  tbe  United 
States  t  Take  tbe  present  volume  of  money  at  $23  to  $'25  per  capita, 
and  assume  that  the  increase  of  populatiou  will  rnn  from  1,800,UUO  to 
2,000,1*00  a  year — as  it  will  for  the  next  thirty  years — and  you  will  see 
lliiit  to  givi^  the  increased  population  the  same  amount  of  mouey  per 
capita  that  the  present  population  has,  we  would  require  mi  additiuu  of 
from  $lJ,(KHl,(K)0,to  $50,000,0U(»  a  year  to  maintain  stable  relations  be- 
tween population  and  volume  of  money ;  ami  1  submit  that  iu  nu.  other 
way  can  stability  of  prices  be  maintained.  It  is  impoi^sible  fur  prices 
to  remain  at  a  given  level  while  the  mouey  volume,  reliUively  to  those 
who  use  it  aurt  to  tbe  wealth  upon  which  it  is  used,  is  undergoing  eon- 
Lraction.  I  shall  not  stop  to  dilate  uiiou  the  ett'eet  of  a  contracting 
volume  of  mouey  upon  industries.  Whoever  hiia  hud  anything  to  do 
with  industrial  operations  knows  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  induatricB 
of  any  kind  on  falling  prices. 

What  wo  plead  for,  therefore,  gentlemeu,  is  not  intlatiou;  it  is  for 
stability — stability  in  the  measure  which  measures  all  tbiugs,  It  is  for 
the  justice  of  a  stable  measure.  Why,  if  Congrt-ss  should,  by  the 
smallest  fraction,  change  the  measure  of  length,  of  weight;  or  of  volume, 
the  courts  would  interfere  to  compel  justice  between  man  and  man; 
but  when  tbe  measure  of  value  is  changed,  as  it  is  when  the  money 
volnme  is  changed,  then  all  weights  and  all  measures  are  at  once 
affected. 

Let  me  next  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  touching  tbe  supply 
of  tbe  precious  metals  at  various  periods,  and  the  effect  this  has  had 
npou  the  world.  Take  first  tbe  period  from  1850  to  1873,  and  you  will 
see  why  I  direct  your  att-ention  to  that  period.  The  gold  discoveries 
of  California  and  Au»«trnlia  did  not  b<'i;in  toiitlixt,  prices,  industries,  or 
commerce  until  about  1850  or  1851.  Not  until  ib<.'ii  did  tho  world  be- 
gin to  feel  the  quickening  impulse  of  the  flow  of  the  precious  metaU 
from  these  discoveries  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Tbe  production  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  worbl,  during  tbe  period 
of  twenty-three  j  ears,  from  1851  lo  1873 — tbe  date  when  silver  was 
demonetized — was,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  tables,  $3,788,400,000. 
That  was  an  average  of  $162,000,000  a  year,  and  this  went  largely  to 
monetary  use.  To  ofEset  this  we  now  have,  for  a  va.stly  greater  popu- 
lation, possibly  $15,000,000  of  gold!  Prices  increased  steadily  from 
1861  to  1873 — I  refer  to  gold  prices ;  currency  prices  were  much  higher 
during  and  following  the  war — gold  prices.  I  say,  steadily  rose  from 
1851  to  1873.  Prom  the  outbreak  of  tbe  revolution  iu  South  America 
to  tbe  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  Oalifornia  and  Australia,  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  metallic  mouey.  Jacobs  places  tbe  loss  at  $335,- 
000,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  following  tbe  ontbreiik  of  the 
revolution.  Now  compare  tbe  period  from  1825  to  1850  with  the  next 
twenty-three  years,  after  the  inflow  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  uewly 
discovered  mines  batl  begun.  The  first  period  (from  1825  to  1S50)  was 
one  of  falling  prices,  hard  times,  distress  everywhere.  In  tbe  next 
period,  under  the  stimnlus  of  an  inci-easing  mouey  volume,  commerce 
increased  fivefold,  wealth  increased  as  it  never  increased  before  iuauij 
period  of  the  world's  bistorv. 

JYbn-  laie  liie  next  period,  from  IS'iS  \a  laife,  attKX  ti-crsawss 
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then  the  United  Slates,  with  other  oouutries,  hsid  liemonetieed  silvi 
and  wheu  restriciion  in  the  supply  of  moiiey  for  the  western  worW 
gan.  The  production  of  gold  alone  in  the  period  of  1851  tu  1873  wi 
12.080,376,000.  t.r  Hn  average  of  1116,000,000  a  year,  iM-wdea  the  sih 
But  from  1873  to  ISTS  the  production  of  gold  fell  to  a  little  ovtr  4l( 
000,000  a  year,  and  silver  counted  aa  nothing  for  money.  The  fall 
prices  began  with  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  and  cotitini 
until  1878,  when  prices  reached  a  level  as  low  as  that  of  1831,  or  loi 
Money  supply  practically  stoppeil  in  1873  and  continued  so  to  18' 
The  United  Staler  at  the  same  time  liegan  to  rednce  its  paper  volan 
which  had  reached  as  high  as  9905.000,000  of  legal-tender  paper 
various  kinila.  France  also  reduced  her  volume  of  pa(>er  money.  " 
United  Stales,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  that  perio<l  of  five  years 
txiught  from  other  natiouK  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of  gold  for  rfr 
sumption  purposes — to  take  the  place  of  silver  in  Uenuany.  paper  in 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  That  is,  these  uations,  that  had  used  I*' 
tie  or  no  gold  in  the  former  i>eriod.  now  took  twice  the  entire  prodi 
tion  of  gold  during  the  periml  of  live  years  from  1873  to  1M78.  Pri( , 
fell  the  world  over  in  that  short  time  to  the  level  of  1851,  as  any  eooDi 
mist  would  liave  predicted,  as  a  necessary  oonsequeuce  of  the  insai 
legislation  of  1873.  In  1878  the  Bland-Allison  act  was  passed,  and  the 
United  States  increaseil  its  money  supply  by  two  millions  a  month. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  next  period,  Iroiu  1878  to  1880.    The  pa]*er 
volume  of  the  United  8tat<>s  has  been  reduce<l  in  the  eleven  years 
hriiced  in  this  period  by  $235,000,000.    Tlie  addition  of  silver  ha« ' 
in  i-onud  numbers,  $350,000,000,  but  during  this  period — from  18TS 
1889— population  has  increased  16,000,000,  so  that,  notwiihstaudll 
the  coinage  of  two  millions  of  silver  n  month,  and  notwithstanding  tl 
fact  that  this  country  has  alisorbed  $500,O00,"(HI  of  gold  that 
in  the  country  in  1878,  the  money  voinme  ot  the  United  States,  rel 
ttvely  to  jwpulation,  has  decreased   rather  than  iucri;used.     Beiwt 
187'J  and  1881,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  tlie  money  volume  did  im 
rapidly.    Why  t    Becnusa  as  the  result  of  the  pruviout  accumulaCioa8< 
gold  tor  resumption  puqioses  prices  had  fallen  lower  here  than  bi 
where  else.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  scramble  for  gold  that  Bi 
mark  relerrod  to.  by  Germany,   the  Dnit«d  States,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  took  place  and  pric^js  fell  rapidly  throughout  (he  world:  but 
th«'y  fell  faster  in  the  United  Stales,  and  fell  lower  iu  1879  to  1881.  than 
iu  Europe ;  that  is,  the  general  range  of  prices  was  lower  in  the  United 
Btat(^>8  iu  1878-'70  {I  refer  of  courtie  to  gold  prices)  than  anywhere  else. 
Consequently,  aa  soon  as  resumption  took  place,  there  waa  an 
diste  intlowof  over  $11)7, 04HI, 000  of  gold  to  restore  the  eqnilibrii 
bring  prioea  iu  the  United  StatoH  to  tlie  international  level  of  prices. 

There  wiis  an  iucreiute  of  the  money  volume  from  theiu-  natural  cani  ~ 
and  H  corresponding  increase  iu  prices.     I'rictw  rose  a  little  from  V 
U}  1883.     Then  the  downward  cuur>ie  began  agitin.    Then  began 
sbrinkagHiif  voluuieaud  fall  of  priies  which  has  continued  to  this  day 
and  must,  nuder  exiHtiug  law,  continue  iudeflnitely.    There  is  not  a 
Hufflcient  sniiply  of  gold  to  maintain  stable  relations  between  money  and 
commodities,  and  prevent  u  coutiuual  fall  of  prices,  without  lieiiig  tm] 
plemeuted  by  some  other  kind  of  money.     Now,  what  shall  that  moU) 
lie  1    Shall  it  be  paTur,  n  purely  credit  currenny  issued  by  privntD  ini 
tutionsT 

I  Khali  uot  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  naestion,  but  will  simply 
that  the  wurhl  lias  happily  passed  that  era.  Xo  enlightened  tui 
ti»-*lHj,  mi  naihui  «lnof  the  dii^;uwion  of  this  great  tvuestiou  br 
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Brili»1]  r»rliaTuent  and  by  Britisti  commissiuus,  liL-forc  nuii  eiI'Ut  the 
paftsage  of  the  act  of  1844 — no  f>uligiiteDed  iiHtioti,  I  Bay,  will  agiiin 
rele(;ate  tbe  regnlaMon  of  its  money — that  which  det«raiitica  the  prices 
of  all  products  and  the  eqiiiUible  reUtions  bewenu  debtor  aud  creditor — 
to  the  unuertaiu  aud  capricioua  demands  of  i)rix'Kte  imerests.  I  «a,v 
tbat  day  has  passed,  nud  eiilighteneil  nntioiis  will  never  returu  to  it. 
Some  better  way  of  securing  stability  of  money  and  atabilitv  of  prices 
must  l)e  found  than  that.  We,  gentlemen,  think  the  beat  way  is  to 
rentore  silver  to  what  we  believe  to  be  its  constitutional  place  as  mimey 
by  the  aide  of  gold. 

I  never  believed  that  Oongress  Lad  tbe  right  to  deprive  the  people  of 
this  ROimtry  of  the  use  of  silver  as  money.  That  was  thi.'  opinion  of 
such  constitutional  lawyers  as  Webster  aud  Story,  and  in  this  I  follow 
them.  At  any  rate,  we  think  tbe  safest  and  the  best  way  to  provide  a 
sound  and  safe  cnrrency  is  to  restore  the  two  metals  to  their  old  places 
as  money  metals,  aud  leave  to  tbe  people,  leave  to  commerce  and  trade, 
to  determine  bow  much  shall  go  to  monetary  use,  au<l  how  much 
shall  go  to  other  uses.  The  regulation  of  tbn  volume  is  then  through 
tbe  luineaand  is  not  dependent  on  legislation.  I  do  not  claim  that  it 
is  snob  perfect  regulation  as  to  secure  absolute  stability  of  volume  of 
money,  but  it  is  better  than  any  other  regulation  that  man  has  ever 
devised  or  put  into  practice.  I  know  objectious  will  be  ofi'ered  to  thia 
,  and  1  will  proceed  next  to  consider  what  tbe  cousequeucea  of  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  silver  to  its  place  as  a  money  metal  would  be. 
First,  it  is  said  tbe  coinage  of  two  millions  of  silver  a  mouth  has  not 
prevented  tbe  fall  of  silver.  If  by  that  is  meant  tbat  it  has  not  been  n 
force  sufficient  to  hold  silver  up  to  the  advancing  level  of  gold,  that  is 
true. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  (Jongress  demonetized 
silver  it  in  effect  altered  the  value  of  gold.  The  decree  that  istruck 
down  silver  was  also  a  decree  tbat  gold  should  go  up — that  the  gold 
Btaudard  should  be  made  a  dearer  standard ;  for  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  gold  with  silver  also  circulating  with  it  as  money,  per- 
forming part  of  the  work  of  money,  was  or  would  be  a  very  different 
measure  from  gold  without  silver  or  other  money  with  it.  So  that  the 
demoneti^ialion  of  silver  was  not  only  a  blow  at  silver  metal,  uot  only 
did  it  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  silver,  but  it  had  the 
direct  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  gold,  i.ud  when  we  consider  how 
this  lucreaHe  in  the  standard  was  made  to  apply  to  all  the  debts  of  the 
world,  national,  state,  municipal,  and  private,  I  submit  that  the  annals 
of  mankind  do  not  afford  au  example  of  nucL  rank  injustice  as  that  act. 

I  say  further,  that  I  do  uot  believe  it  is  in  tbe  power  of  bumau  inge- 
unity,  prompted  by  the  most  malevolent  greed,  to  devise  a  measure 
involving  more  wide-spread  and  far-reaching  injustice  aud  wrong  to 
manktud  than  the  nieivaiire  that  demonetized  silver,  noi  if  spoliaiion 
had  beeu  its  a\'owed  purpose.  They  say  it  was  nu  m^cident.  Tou 
might  as  well  tell  me  tbat  a  piratical  exiieditiou  launched  from  a  Bar- 
bary  coast  to  prey  ui»on  commerce  wuh  accidental.  Someb<Hly,  some- 
where, knew  what  was  being  done,  and  what  the  consequences  would 
be,  but  who  it  was  will  probably  never  come  to  light.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
at  any  rate,  that  not  one  in  a  million  iu  this  country  knew  what  was 
being  done,  and  1  doubt  whether  there  was  a  man  in  public  life  in  the 
United  States  who  had  any  clear  conception  of  the  far-reaching  aud 
insidious  consequences  of  the  act.  I  have  never  met  such  a  one;  but 
somebody  lUd  know  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  questioD  of  the  l!a\\  o^sVX'^eT.    T\\ft^\'Ka.i-b.^«'«a. 
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act,  it  in  ailmitted,  lias  not  kept  mtrer  up  to  tlie  adr^tK-iug  l«rp|  of  eo\> 
but  liAK  it  not  opemted  to  prevent  the  fall  that  otlierwtno  woald  but 
taken  place!     it  (wems  to  me  tbts  i»  Ijttio  mun*  thuu  a  qai>ittMiti  < 
HTilUitivtic.    Take  the  productiou  of  silver  for  1888,  at  *l.t;,O(W,OO0,  ] 
utatwl  l)y  III*  Director  of  tUu  Mint;  tbe  United  States  took  of  that  ft 
uoinagK  punx'^o^i  $32.3I>0.()00;   Iiiilis  took  aboa*  $35,000,(HUI:  Japan, 
♦  HVXH),O0Oj    Mexico   n-taiucd  at  least  $10,000,000;   Asia  aod   AT™ 
t«ok  «18,0(W,000;  $15,000,000  was  osed  Up  in  the  Bubsidiary  coinage  q 
Kurope  and  America,  leaving  Icbh   than  *:;2,000,000  for  the  arts,  aai 
t*J2,OO0,O00  is  Ur.  Soetbeer's  estimate  of  the  consumption  in  the  art*. 
Other  edtimaten  are  higher,  but  asanming  that   to   be  suttataiidally 
correct,  the  silver  jtroduction  of  1888  was  distributed  about  an  I  li 
given  it. 

Will  nnvbody  uiutend  for  a  moment  that  the  consumption  of  tb 
•32,IHI0,000  for  coiimge  in  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  Mini 
effect  in  niaiutaininK  prices  that  the  consumption  of  432,0Ml,0U0  for  tuq 
other  purpose  hailt  Now,  if  the  production  was  $142,m)U,U0U  and  th 
Unittid  Htates  used  $33,000,000,  the  effect  in  the  Unite4  Stau-a  vm  t 
take  up  i*j^,  of  the  snpply.  That  is,  tbe  demand  here  was -^,^  of  th 
whole  prod  1 1  I'll  on,  ;vn<l  in  that  proporiinu  it  nitlicld  thit  ]nw*'  of  flWei 
It  H<->'iijH  111  rill-  lli:it  is  the  whole  of  that  problem.  The  production  fo 
till-  ^i  lii>li'  [ii'iiinl  NJiice  the  passage  of  the  Blarnl-AIHson  act  haa  ti 
ab»iii  «l,lo((,oi)«,iMMi.  The  consumption  in  the  United  8tJit*.-8  Iim  h 
w>m<>wJi(it  over  $.'ir>u,00O,0OO,  and  to  that  extent  the  United  State*  faa 
upheld  siTver.  Who  would  nay  if  the  United  States  had  nut  useil  tfai 
proportion  silver  would  not  have  fallen  lower!  Nobotly  would  eo  coq 
tend,  I  think,  for  a  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  »n|>|ioiie  tbe  Unlta 
StaU-H,  instead  of  using  $33,0011.000  a  year,  used  $B0,OiiO,OUU.  tbe  IDU! 
imum  of  coinage  authorized;  that  would  1>e  ^.'^  of  the  whole  anuni 
prcMloction,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  production  siuce  1878  wool 
have  lieeu  consumed  in  our  coinage.  Can  anybotly  doubt  that  thj 
wonid  have  been  suttideut  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver  at  Ilie  lerda 
gold! 

1  now  rxtme  to  the  main  quextion — the  effect  of  the  restoralinn  ■ 
silver  on  prii'eaand  on  the  world.  I  shall  assume  in  my  argaueut  thl 
it  will  lie  a(;reed  that  there  are  no  C4iusiderable  stoeks  of  aih-er  kD] 
where  in  the  uorhl  not  used  up  in  the  arts  or  consumetl  in  ooiaag< 
This  is  then'pnrt  of  the  lioyal  Commission,  and  I  shull  anutume  thattltfl 
will  be  admitted.  Then  wehave  only  the  annual  prodiicttun  to  deal  will 
Assuming  that  the  production  will  continue  to  t>e  $  1 4O,tHHI,0i)0  ayeor- 
it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  but  in  the  run  of  years  is  lUtel 
to  Ite  less  rather  than  more — but  assuming  that  it  will  remain 
OOO.oiH),  mid  that  our  mints  are  opened  to  the  five  coinage  of  silvers 
it  comes  to  tliern,  wliat  would  be  the  effect  npuii  the  disiribntiou  of  tl 
ptu'luctiou  <>r  180OT  Wbere  will  the  $I40,0(HI,(KHI  gn  f  Would  tt  1 
come  tt>  our  mint«  I  Would  Asia  lake  none  T  Would  India  lake  uo 
Would  none  be  required  for  subsidiary  ouiuage  !  Would  the  art*  ti 
lione  t  Would  South  America  tak»  uoue  !  Such  tiuppositioiis  cau  DO 
stand  for  a  moment. 

In  the  Urst  tweutv-flvo  years  after  the  discovery  of  jjold  iu  OalifoC 
nia  India  took  over  $1.30tl,000,(HH>  of  silver.  ]<'or  thehiHl  tlvc  ^e-iirs  tl 
avcHge  has  lieen  about  $35,000,000  a  year.  If  India  nlom-  idiouidtw 
tinne  to  ulworb  silver  uutil  she  has  for  her  population  a  per  capit*  0 
inoue>  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  it  would  take  more  thiui  III 
entire  range  of  the  Cordilleraa  IVom  AluKkn  to  I'aiHconia  has  prodntM 
«i«cetljM|^^^wy  of  America.    The  rest  of  Asia  may  ttibe  l«ahJl 
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Asia,  as  eome  writer  says,  "is  the  world."  We  .sciircely  apprf ciati'  the 
«ff^et  of  the  vast  population  of  that  coQiitrj-  io  absorbing  steadily  tlie 
precious  metals.  What  effect  is  the  raising  of  silver  to  a  parity  with 
gold  at  IG  to  1  going  to  have  upon  trade  with  Asia,  or  its  absorptioa 
of  silver!  Will  it  he  perceptible  T  Scarcely  so.  India  raay  take  a  lit- 
tle leas.  There  may  be  a  few  millions  less  consnmed  for  sabsidiary 
coinage,  though  that  is  a. demand  the  price  can  not  much  affect.  Some- 
what less  may  go  to  South  America  and  some  less  be  retaiued  in 
Mexico ;  bat  that  more  than  «60,000,000  to  $75,000,000  out  of  the  world's 
pnKluctioD,  or  much  more  than  the  productiou  of  our  own  miues,  wonld 
come  here  I  think  no  oue  who  has  examined  iuto  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  metals  would  claim. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  ofthe  silver  of  Europe  I  It  is  quit*?  enough 
to  say  of  the  coined  silver  of  Buropt! — $1,200,000,000,  or  what*?ver  it 
may  be—that  it  is  all  upheld  at.  par  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1. 
Any  holder  of  silver  coin  there  can  exchange  it  for  gold,  or  buy  with  it 
jast  as  much  aa  he  cau  buy  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  Would 
he  bring  it  over  here  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  even  if  he  could  do  that, 
or  to  exchange  for  protlucts.  at  a  ratio  of  16  txt  1,  and  lose  3  per  ceat. 
by  the  trauaacciou !  Manifestly  not.  Before  the  coined  silver  of  Europe 
can  come  here  it  nmst  first  be  deiuouet^<ed.  Will  the  atatesof  Europe 
demonetize  W.  Could  they  do  it,  loaded  with  deht  as  tliey  are.  and 
compelled  to  «lrain  every  nerve  to  provide  for  their  annual  revenues! 
Hot  a  state  in  Europe  could  stand  the  straiu  of  such  an  act  three 
months.  There  ia  no  danger  of  that.  I  repeat,  then,  that  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  annual  production  of  the  mine^.  Now.  suppose 
that  «76,0lO,0O«,  out  of  the  «I40,000,000,  or,  say,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  production  of  18i)0,  Hhould  come  to  our  mints,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  addition  of  875,000,CK(0  to  our  cnrrency  I     Let  us  nee. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Ourreucy  reports  that  last  year  we  canceled 
over  $41,000,000  of  bank  notes.  That  created  a  void — except  as  new 
banks  took  up  a  poitiou  of  it — which  must  be  filled  before  increased 
-coinage  can  have  iiiiv  effect  upon  prices.  Then,  as  f  have  shown,  the 
iDcreaseofjiopuhitiou  would  take  up  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 
Thus,  to  till  the  void  caused  last  vear  by  the  cancellation  of  $41,000,000 
and  supply  the  $40,000,000  or  $45,000,000,  rotjuired  for  the  annual  iu- 
«rease  of  population,  will  take,  say,  $80,000,000  for  both.  The  cancel- 
lation of  hank  notes  may  not  he  quite  as  great  next  year,  hut  the  ueeds 
ofthe  added  population,  and  to  make  up  for  contraction  by  cancella- 
tion of  bank  notes,  will  certainty  both  together  take  not  less  than  $60,- 
000,000  to  $75,000,000.  So  much  is  required  simply  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  money  and  hold  prices  where  they  are.  Suppose  this  need 
is  not  supplied  ;  what  will  be  the  consequence!  Necessarily  a  further 
shriuka^ie  in  the  nionej'  volume  and  a  further  fall  in  pricen.  which,  as  I 
have  said,  are  lower  to  day  than  in  any  periotl  since  1830  to  1835. 
They  are  lower  for  wheat  than  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  the  price  of  English  wheat  has  not  been  as  low  as 
now  since  17(»l. 

Too  iiinirh  stress  cau  not  be  laid  ou  the  fact  that  unless  provision  ia 
made  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  note  cancellation  and  supply  the  wants 
of  new  population  lower  prices  must  come  for  all  our  products,  because 
yoo  can  not  change  the  meusure  without  changing  everyihiug  that  is 
measured.  We  may  have  a  rise  or  fill  of  prices  of  given  commodities, 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  having  reteveuce  to  a  given  meas- 
nre  or  a  given  volume  of  money,  but  yon  can  not  haVe  a  change  in  the 
prices  of  all  things  except  bya  changeiu  lli«  v\\e,asx«e '\x.w\^. 
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Sow,  where  ia  this  supply  of  #75,000,000  for  this  year,  which  we 
merely  to  prevent  further  fall  of  prices,  to  come  fi-om  if  uot  from  aa  iai 
creased  useof  ailvert    TbatisaqaestioQ  this  Cougreaa  cau  iiui,  iguoTi' 

But  we  are  told  that  the  iDcrease<l  coinage  of  silver  will, 
Greshaiu's  law,  drive  out  gold  ;  but  GreFham's  law  is  a  law  of  dtspliK 
meut  ami  that  only.  Not  until  we  have  supplied  all  new  demnmU  fat 
niouey  win  the  increased  coiuage  of  silver  have  any  effect  on  the  gol^ 
part  of  our  inoney,  and  what  we  ask  for  will  do  more  than  supply  tlH 
new  demand.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that  all  the  silver  xhoaldL 
be  immediately  coined.  If  certificates  are  prcferre«l,  the  cireulHtiod 
will  be  by  certificates.  What  we  want  is  repular  money  supply  a 
safe  regulation  that  comes  from  the  precions  metals. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  1  am  noable  to  see  any  reasouable  cHUtte  ( 
alarm  in  the  immediate  restoration  of  silver.  On  the  other  baud,  I  uj 
nuless  this  Congress  shall  restore  silver,  or  do  something  else  that  v 
keep  up  the  money  supply,  the  people  of  this  country  are  doomed  I 
lower  prices  and  harder  time«.  All  our  industrial  interests  will  boiia))^ 
jected  to  .the  incalculable  evils  of  a  continually  shrinking  volume  ( 
money,  aud  the  people  to  tlio  injustice  of  a  constantly  increasing  atand- 
ard  of  valne. 

Who  cau  believe  that  the  supply  of  the  two  metals  will  mi 
meet  the  increased  wants  of  the  world  f    It  has  not  done  it  in  all  tlM 
ages  passed.     No;  that  is  not  why  silver  wtis  demonetized.     The  doep* 
laid  plot  to  strike  from  the  world  one-half  of  its  money  and  change  thfll 
standard  of  payment  in  the  face  of  the  x'ast  debts  that  existed,  aott 
Tbich  still  exist,  was  an  attempt  to  gathei  the  world's  wealth  iiiul  ttu 
fruits  of  its  industries  info  the  hands  of  :i  few.     It  was  an  act  that  cai 
uo  more  be  justified  than  piracy  can  be  justified.    Ah  this  was  doue  bjj 
legislation  we  ask  this  Congress  to  reverse  thut  leglslatiou  and  restoi 
silver  to  its  constitutional  place  as  a  money  ntctal,  and  give  us  a  stabM 
volume  of  money  and  arrest  the  fall  of  prices,  that  debts  may  be  pale 
by  a  scale  somewhere  near  that  by  which  tbey  were  created  and  thai 
ludustries  may  prosper ;  that  the  people  may  know  when  tlioy  eug; 
in  pro<luotion  that  the  measure  is  uot  to  be  changed  upon  them,  ■ 
tbat  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  sell  to-morrow  what  they  produce  t 
day  at  a  prioe  less  than  cost  of  prodnetiou  l>ecause  of  a  change  in  thj 
meqsnre  by  which  all  things  are  finally  gauged. 

1  believe  that  ia  all  the  argument  I  wish  to  make,  but  if  there  are  a 
questions  I  shall  l>e  very  glad  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  just  one  question,  Mr.  Warner,     f  vad 
to  know — you,  of  courxe,  have  lead  the  bill  prepaied  by  the  Seoretarjrfl 

Mr.  Warner.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  Judgment,  will  the  passage  of  that  bill  f 
nish  the  i-ebef  sought,  and  if  not  entirely,  in  a  very  targe  meanuref 

Mr.  Warner.  Ho  far  as  the  bill  follows  the  principle  cviilenlly  b 
in  view  in  its  preparation,  it  would,  untpiestionaUly;  but  in  someof  iuj 
sections,  it  seems  to  me,  it  so  fai-  departs  from  the  principle  on  wbioli  H 
is  basetl  as  to  make  its  o|K>ration  very  unuertaiu.    The  primary  pillti 
cipleoflbu  bill  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  sound.     Bimetatliam  Is  tt^ 
nntlmilfd  use  of  gold  and  silver  fiir  money.     That  Is  birnrtallism.    Bilf 
it  ii»  m)l  neeesatirj'  that  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  be  I(>  to  1  o 
l.'>j  to  1,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  (althongb  much  heller)  to  havi 
a:iy  jLred  ratio  at  all.    The  essential  thing  is  that  the  I  wo  metals  ahaj 
be  o]>en  to  monetary  use  without  limit.    That,  I  s.iy.  Is  hiinetalllsni.'' 

yow,  if  the  dwtrsof  the  Treasury  are  open  to  the  reception  ofalltf 
«ilver  tbat  Is  offered  and  all  the  gold  that  ia  olfered,  at  a  ratio  del 
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mined  by  tiie  market  price  on  that  day  or  any  day,  Ibat  is  biTuotallisu, 
wliatever  tbe  ratio  may  be.  The  ratio  may  be  tbe  commercial  ratio  oe 
veW  as  16  to  1.  I  can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  That  being 
the  case,  so  long  as  that  principle  ia  adhered  to  the  operation  of  the 
bill  would  be  this :  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  averrtfce  price  of  silver 
yesterday  in  New  York  was  98  cents  an  omice,  and  that  the  Secretary 
takes  that  as  the  Treasury  price  for  to-day — for  the  Secretary  does  not 
malie  tbe  price;  he  simply  determines  the  pribe  which  the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  world  makes.  It  is  clear  that  silver  would  not  ^11  below 
that  price,  for  there  is  a  buyer  for  all  that  is  offered  at  the  price  stat«d. 
The  price  will  rest  there  and  cun  not  fall.  It  may  rise,  aud  the  tendency 
would  be  to  rise,  because  the  silver  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  is  with- 
drawn from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  supply  is  lessened  by  a& 
much;  at  the  same  time  it  is  monetized  through  certificates — or  would  be 
if  the  primary  principle  of  the  bill  is  carried  out  all  the  way.  In  short,, 
by  one  and  the  same  act,  the  silver  would  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  mar- 
ket, and  the  money  volume  would  be  increased  by  the  certificates  put 
out.     In  other  words,  the  silver  would  be  monetizoil. 

The  Chairman.  The  eBect  of  the  patiisage  of  this  bill,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  same  practically  as  free  coinage  ! 

Mr.  Warkeb.  It  would  be  bimetallism,  but  not  quite  free  coinage. 
I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  The  first  eftect  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  stop  the  fall  of  silver.  That  is,  if  ihe  principle  of  bimetallism  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  If  silver  rises,  as  it  doubtless  will,  then  immedi- 
ately the  advanced  price  becomes  the  Treasury  price,  and  it  would  not 
fall  below  that,  bat  would  undoubtedly  rise  again.  It  would  rise,  too, 
the  world  over ;  not  ouly  in  New  York,  but  in  Loudon  and  everywhere 
else,  and  the  idea  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  follow  the  ratio 
which  the  trade  of  the  world  makes,  at  the  same  time  openiting  as  a 
ratchet  to  prevent  a  fall.  It  can  not  he  otherwise  than  perfectly  safe 
lor  any  nation,  no  matter  how  limited  its  trade,  to  adopt  that  principle. 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  remember  that  this  same  principle  was 
involved  in  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  on  which 
I  made  an  argument  before  the  committee  of  that  Congress.  1  have 
the  bill  and  the  argument  then  made  with  me.  It  received  at  that  time 
the  indorsement  of  eminent  economists,  among  tbem  Earl  Gray  and 
Morton  Frewen. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  inquiries,  if  the  members  of  the  committee  deuire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Warner.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment  till  1  reler  to  two  or 
three  iraints  in  which  this  bill,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  departs  from  the 
principle  I  have  staled  as  to  practically  nnllify  the  principle,  and  leave 
tbe  bill  open  to  the  charge  that  under  it  silver  bullion  is  made  a  mere 
commodity,  to  fluctuate  like  anything  else.  Certificates  when  issued, 
I  think  instead  of  being  redeemable  of  right  in  bullion  should  be  redeo.m- 
able,  as  every  other  kind  of  paper  is,  in  coin,  or  lawful  money.  Tbe 
Secretary,  of  course,  has  always  the  option  of  redeeming  paper  in  gold 
coin  or  silver'coin,  but  it  should  be  like  any  other  paper,  redeemable  in 
coin  (or  in  lawful  money)  and  not  primarily,  or  as  of  right,  in  silver 
bullion. 

Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  fourth  section,  you  will  see  that  the  notes 
are  to  be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  or  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Trejwurer.  flow?  By  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  bull- 
ion at  that  date.  That  is,  the  note,  or  money  certificate,  ie.  \;e.d.>*.t!.y(\'aSa\s. 
in  a  certifleaie  of  deposit.    Then  Uow  wtVie  cetW^tM.*  tol  isi^sv^.  ^^i '';:>«» 
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redeemed!     Why,  priiiiarily  ami  of  rigUt  in  silver  biiltioD.    Tlie  bolder,  ] 
however,  may  have  it  redeemed  in  silver  coin,  or  the  Secretary  may  re- J 
deem  it  iu  gold;  but  primarily  tlie  ceititicatett  are  n^leejnalilo  tu  bull-" 
ion.     Now  let  us  see  bow  that  will  operate.    The  oertiflcatea  beiiip  re- 
deemable of  riglit  in  bullion,  is  it  not  almost  certain  that  buUiou  dealers 
and  prodncors  of  silver  would  combine  to  hold  silver  off  the  mar;  et 
ontit  the  price  went  np  and  then  deposit  it,  getting  the  advanced  price, 
and  then,  having  deposite<l  their  at;cnmnlated  stock,  make  w  flctitious 
price  below  the  Treasury  price,  and  demiind  bullion  for  their  certifl- 
«at£fi  at  the  lower  pricet    That  process  could  be  repeated  as  often  as 
they  might  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so  nuless  sto|)ped  by  the  exerdtio 
of  the  discretionary  power  of  the   Secretary.     And  what  Seci-etaiy   , 
would  wish  to  hold  the  power  to  permit  to  one  and  refutte  to  another  . 
re<1eiuptiou  in  bullion.     But  if  the  option  of  redeeming  in  ballionisj 
left  with  the  Secretary,  the  primary  right  of  redcuiptioD  being  in  coin^  1 
there  will  be  no  interest  to  anybody  to  lower  the  price  of  silver.     Be  J 
could  not  get  it  out  for  speculative  purpOHCS,  and  the  price  woald  not  j 
fall  below  the  Treasury  price.     In  short,  in  the  one  case  silver  is  tnoue- 1 
tieed,  in  the  other  it  in  made  a  sort  of  security  for  notes  to  be  takeo  I 
up  when  llie  bullion  is  returned  to  the  depositor.  I 

There  may  he  times,  however,  when  redemption  iu  bulHou  for  ex|>ort  J 
purposes  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government.  That  is,  tillver  i 
bulliun  nnder  the  operation  of  this  bill,  being  alwuys  at  the  level  of  | 
gold  bullion,  it  would  l>e  as  avuilnble  fur  export  iu  seltlemeut  of  ml-  , 
ver.su  baliini'e-s  as  gold  bulliun. 

Kuw  the  other  objectionable  provision  is  this:  thediM!retiouury|fowt!r  I 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury.     If  you  restore  Bilver  tu  uuliui*  I 
ited  UNe  tie,  money,  which  this  bill,  following  its  funtlamenlal  principle,  I 
virtually  does,  theu  you  have  submitted  the  regulation  of  the  money  ] 
volume  to  the  production  of  the  mines.    That  is,  to  natural  reguhition,  ' 
where  it  always  ought  to  rest.    Now,  to  intrust  to  one  man  the  power 
to  change  it  from  natural  regulation  to  permnal  regulation,  to  the  will 
or  judgment  of  one  man,  would  be  to  trust  him  with  the  exercise  of  a 
power  that  no  man  on  earth  ever  held  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and 
never  ought  to  hold.    The   very  object  of  the   bill  is  to  ndegatc  the  . 
supply  and  control  of  money  to  natural  causes ;  and  to  let  the  prin-  J 
ciple  of  natural  regulation  o)M!rate  or  not  as  one  man  may  decide,  Is  to  ] 
Set  aside  the  reason   for  having  metallic  money  at  all.     In  my  jad^-  J 
nieni  no  such  power  should  be  lodged  with  any  oihoer  of  the  Govern- 
men  I. 

Mr.  UlAND.  What  alxmt  this  power  of  susjiensiou  1 

Mr.  Wabnkb.  That  is  what  I  say.    That  is  ft  power  that  no  e 
should  ever  be  i>ermitted  to  exercise;  it  is  a  change  from  natural  Kga*  J 
latiou  to  artificial  regulatiou,  at  the  diseretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Is  that  the  only  objection  to  the  bill ! 

Mr.  Warnek.  These  two  provisions  are  the  ones  cinelly  objeeltoi 
blu.  I  think,  however,  provision  ought  to  l>e  made  for  free  coinage,  1 
or  unlimited  certificates,  when  the  ratio  of  10  Ui  1  in  reivched,  as  it  oet- 1 
tainly  would  be  under  this  bill.  The  bill  I  intrudneed  in  The  PortJ'vl 
ninth  t'ongreiis,  tn  which  1  have  referred,  oontained  a  provision  ihiit  IC'1 
ut  any  time  silver  hulliun  should  rise  to  the  ratio  of  ICt  to  1,  "then  MXiy'M 
holder  of  silver  bullion,  at  his  option,  shall  receive  certilleutes  for  It,  U  1 
provhk-d  in  this  act,  or  have  the  same  coined  at  tJiat  ratio  into  stAOdoMll 
dollars.'     I  think  this  bill  should  contain  such  a  provision.  1 

Sir.  Wit.i.iAMs.  Wilhoui  these  objections  in  the  bill  you  speak  ofi dtf  J 
jmlM>ik  tb«  bill  would  put  silver  ou  uu  equality  wiUi  goUi  I       _" 
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Mr.  Warner,  lii  uot  a  very  loug;  time.  UudoubteJIy  it  would  have 
that  eB'ect. 

Mr.  Williams.  Gold  is  ntj}!  n  ninglfl  standard. 

Mr.  Warner.  Strictly  sjieakiu^,  I  supirase  no  country  in  the  worh  , 
has  a  purely  gold  standard  or  gold  measure.  In  the  United  States  we 
say  we  have  the  gold  standard,  and  yet  the  gold  is  diluted,  so  to  apeak, 
by  $3o(J, 0(10,000  of  silver  and  quite  a  large  amount  of  paper.  In 
England  their  gold  is  diluted  with  some  $200,000,000  of  paper,  and 
so  in  every  other  country.  Our  whole  currency  is  kept  at  the  level 
of  gold,  but  the  gold  does  not  constitute  the  same  standard  it  woald 
if  all  the  other  kinds  of  money  were  destroyed.  Suppose  our  money 
volume  consisted  of  the  $700,000,000  of  gold  only,  with  no  paper  or 
silver,  the  gold  in  that  case  would  have  a  very  difiereut  value  from 
what  it  now  has  with  silver  ami  paper  circulating  with  it  as  part  of  oar 
money,  and  would  constitute  in  that  case  a  very  different  standard.  It 
■would  be  the  same  in  England  or  any  other  gold-standard  country. 
Sow,  if  you  add  more  silver  to  our  cnrrency  you  make  the  color  of  the 
whole,  so  to  speak,  a  little  whiter ;  you  do  not  neceasarily  depart  from  the 
gold  level,  but  the  gold  level  is  not,  however,  exactly  the  same.  In 
other  words,  gold  is  itself  mollified  by  additions  of  other  money.  The 
idea  that  gold  constitutes  an  aualterable  standard  is  an  error  whictt 
probably  contributed  more  to  the  mischief  of  demonetizatiou  than  any 
thing  else.  It  was  assumed  that  gold  possessed  a  fixe<l  value,  and 
never  changed.  ' 

But  the  value  of  gold  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  gold  io 
the  world  as  compai'ed  with  its  uses:  not  one  use  only,  but  all  its  uses; 
uses  in  the  arts,  in  dentistry,  and  lor  money.  Take  away  from  it  any 
one  of  these  uses,  the  quantity  remaining  the  same,  and  the  valne  of 
gold  is  changed,  so  that  what  is  called  the  gold  level  may  be  preserved, 
with  free  coinage  of  silver;  but  the  level  would  not  be  the  present 
level  any  more  than  the  proMsnt  level  is  the  sume  level  as  that  of  1873. 

There  is  one  point  1  have  omitted  to  wliich  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that 
is  the  estent  of  the  eQ'ect  on  prices,  of  restoring  silver.  It  hae  beeu 
assumed  thiit  the  rise  of  prices  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  difTereoce 
between  silver  and  gold,  That,  1  think,  is  clearlj'  a  misoalculatiou. 
The  effijct  of  free  coinage  of  silver  on  prices  would  be  determined  by 
the  increase  it  mside  in  the  volume  of  money  and  uot  by  the  difference 
JD  the  present  value  of  the  two  metals.  If  the  addition  free  coinage 
would  make  to  the  money  volume  should  be  greater  than  the  increase 
of  populatiou,  prices  would  rise  as  a  consequence,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  What  in  yourjudgmeut  would  be  the  proportion  of 
the  production  of  the  silver  of  the  United  States  that  would  find  its  way 
to  the  Treasury  annuiilly  under  the  Secretary's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  think  substantially 

Mr.  MuTCHLEK.  The  whole  of  it! 

Mr.  Warner.  The  production  of  the  Cnited  States  would  substaU' 
tiatly  go  there  I  think. 

Mr.  MUTOHLER.  That  would  be  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  Warner.  1  will  say  further  on  that  point,  as  it  is  in  line  with 
the  questions,  that  it  is  plain  that  no  silver  would  come  here,  under 
this  bill,  from  any  other  country.  For  nobody  would  send  silver  from 
London  to  New  York,  because  he  could  get  no  more  for  it  in  certificates 
in  New  York  than  he  could  get  in  pounds  sterling,  the  same  day,  in 
Loudon.  There  would  therefore  be  no  advantage  to  auylwdy,  under 
this  bill,  to  send  silver  here. 
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ilLTCa  COtSAOK. 

..ftCsAiBKAS.  f  w3Mt  tony  OS  heWIf  of  lh»i 

iHchfti.  I  know,  fai  ftniHiil  CoyoQ  ferjoarafvpa 

Xr.  Wasxes.  I  MB  T-rtT  tltaDkhl  tluu  I  mn 
ao. 

TbeCBiranAS    I  «anM  like  to  iDiaim«k«tb«rx«tr-c 
■tre*  tA  tie  fniibrr  hearil  T 

Mr  PiXLET.  ir  Mt.  It  will  jifnhaMf  b«  at  aou*  rapilar  acMiog'. 

Ut.  Ksapp.  Vrffi  Mill,  I  tbinfc,  thai  we  ntlrcd  hmjemtfimtfw 
ioa*  uf  bsuik  ontP*  I 

Mr.  Wab^tes.  Ports -oon  milUatM. 

Mr.  KxAPP.  And  Lbat  it  nraleal  a  cotd  to  tbaC  eximt. 

Mr.  Waxxkb.  I  iwil  irxcrpl  aA  takro  op  bjT  tbe  imoe*  of  Dew  1 

Mr.  K-'fAn*.  Now.  Iirffirt  tbp  Gtirvrnment  conld  aogDirettfaat  aai 
nf  in'Mie;  for  rrdiMii|iti»fl  anil  dp^tmctifiti  did  it  Dot  have  to  pmy  c 
Mja»l  aoKinDi  of  grtfRnbaekit,  so  it  woald  nrsalale  it  and  k«vp  tbe  c 
culatJoD  at  »u  Miaitibriiim  T 

Mr.  Wabxbb.  No;  I  tbiak  not.  Tb«  up^'r^ttoo  ta  this,  I  thiok: 
Tbe  baaka  »i«  mjairp*)  first  to  deponit  lawfal  mooe;  to  oorer  thefr 
MttatandiiiK  n«it^»  Iwfore  Ibe;  can  take  ap  tbeir  bomU,  aod  Ihu  lawfal 
money  in  paid  oat  aa  the  Dot4fa  come  in. 

Mr,  K.yapp.  When  a  natioaal  b«tik  depoaitB  tn'eeDbacka  and  it  aeUa  I 
lu  the  (ioverument  bonds  to  daj  it  (ret*  greenbacks  tnit  of  tbe  Trena-  'j 
nr>-,  niid  BM  it  depiniiu  tbe  aanie  amoont  hi  tbe  Treasar?*  tbe  t 
amount  reinaiiiit  tbere. 

>lr,  Wak^kb.  IcaiiiKituudtinitaitdbowtbedefltnK-tion  of  (4 1, 000,000  j 
of  tmnk  uotf»  wnnM  I(>ave  jo-tl  aa  mach  mooey  in  tiie  ooantry. 

Mr  lv:>APi'.  lUt-jituM'  before  llie  (JorernnMiit  coald  anqnire  title  to  J 
tJiat  •M.(HNf,<KN)  it  liHil  to  pay  •41,000,0011  to  tbe  baiikx  wbeu  it  is  pre-  1 
•ealHl  for  rval'-mjiliori.  I 

Mr.  Warkkk.  I  alliidv  Ut  the  volniue  of  money  oatsiib-  of  tbe  Treat-  j 
iltT,  and  not  tliat  in»id<>.  1 

Mr.  Knaim>.  It  r«<I(iix>'Jttb«  voluinvof  carrency  In  tlie Tr«a«nry  vaalts.  I 

Mr.  Wakxrr.  It  miiMt  n-ducw  tlie  total  volume  in  tbe  onuntry. 

I  tiiatik  yoii,  K«-ntlvmvn  of  the  c<iitimit(«^,  for  your  kinil  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  D.  STAKK,  OF  OHia 

FBRRrART  3.  ISUO. 
Mrtliairmnn  and  gciitlenien,  tbi'  tiubject  I  propoKtrlo  iIImcum  relates  J 
to  the  iet;al  uontttltution  of  itrioiary  money.  I  meiin  by  primary  money..! 
defltiiliou,  IntHaHits  money.  Tbe  tblnff  itnelf—mom-y — a»  diNttnguiahea,J 
from  nil  the  vitdoun  forms  of  necondury  money.  crvAit  of  various  sortsT 
and  mere  HUlmtiliftry  or  token  coinage.  Dollar  being  oar  unit  of'l 
uoni-y,  t  m<!uii  by  primary-  money  tbe  tiling  ititelf.  dollar;  either  silferj 
ooin  or  K<'bl  t:oin.  Ttit^Hiivernnlt  nnd  gold  coined  into  multiples  of  tJ 
unit.  Tlionn  i-oliiii  I  ileAne  an  primary,  deflnilion,  tiling,  itaelf,  dollar.l 
Tlioy  art*  the  thlnifn  ubciHt>  delivery,  whose  t^-nder,  performs  aud  iIw-1 
obargea  the  firomlNe  wliirb  Reeomlary  money  primarily  is.  I 

A  diNiirii-lioii  in  lien>  to  be  madi'  Wlween  a  dollar  and  the  rnliie  of  » I 
dolliir,  a  iliNinxrtion  Hint  Ik  not  of  any  liniionaiire  to  be  made  for  tbe  | 
bualiieoH  niiin  In  hii  (^ommi-n-ial  tnuLtiMriionit.  In  taking  an  aciMiuut  of  I 
his  stock  he  tindH  whether  he  Iiim  made  a  gnotl  year  or  a  liiwl  year  bj  I 
Qli  his  gold  ouln,  silvur  eojn,  bia  toki>n.s  hi»  bank  bills.  Ilia  bUISil 
gd  aocuuutH,  and  then  converts  all  bis  various  goods,  iiluntfT 
od^ereijthiiij  into  wooes  «(ViWa\«B\»  awA.  w \V«.»5 
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gives  a  liomogoueoas  cliaracter  to  tbem  nil  and  ranks  tlieni  all  down  in  * 
one  column  as  "  dollars."  Being  acciititonied  to  do  tbat  iu  his  liu^inesa, 
he  ver>'  natnrally  falls  into  tbe  notion  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  a  dollar  and  the  value  of  a  dollar.  As  I  say,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him  to  make  any  such  distinction  as  that,  but  for  legislation 
it  is  vital,  for  yon  may  legislate  with  reference  to  one  of  those  features 
or  to  the  other  or  to  both.  They  have  separate,  special,  and  distinct 
importance.  It  ia  plain  then  that  the  thing  "dollar,"  the  literal  coin, 
may  be  fixed,  may  lie  permanent  and  unchanged  as  a  definition,  but  its 
value  may  go  all  through  a  whole  Hcale  of  vuriation,  precisely  like  every 
other  thing  iu  commerce,  dependent  upon  the  thousand  aceidenta  to 
n-hich  it  may  be  subjected,  tbe  conditions  and  situation's  iu  which  it 
may  bt-  placed. 

Now  we  are  confronted  here  with  this  situation :  We  have  two  whatj| 
I  call  thing-dollars,  and  I  want  to  discuss  them  with  reference  to  the 
extreniest  position  which  can  be  laken  by  mouumetallistH,  for  I  hold  that 
a  proposition  which  is  true  at  its  extremes  is  true  at  all  of  its  interme- 
diate stages.  The  extreme  that  would  be  couccded  on  all  hands  as  be- 
ing entirely  innoxious  and  salutary  would  be  that  where  these  twostaud- 
arfs  are  of  exactly  the  name  comuiercial  value.  That  is  the  harmless 
and  beueflcial  extreme.  The  other  extreme  is  where  they  should  depart 
from  equivalence,  we  will  say  the  whole  distance  that  is  now  constituted 
by  what  is  called  the  "  fall  of  silver,"  let  us  say  ^5  per  cent,  below  the 
gold  valne;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  gold  is  33ii  per  cent,  above  the 
silver  value,  at  what  is  called  its  "  intrinsic  "  value,  for  that  is  what  1 
am  discussing.  At  present  these  two  coins  are  equivaleut,  but  it  is 
well  understood  that  that  equivalence  may  be  kept  up  by  the  limitation 
of  tbe  quantity,  just  as  anything  else  may  he  kept  up  by  that  twlicy. , 
I  say  then  we  are  confronted  with  this  alternative.  I  assume  as  ohpj 
adversaries  claim  that  we  must  nse  either  one  of  these  two  coins  ns  oar 
standard  money ;  not  hcjth,  that  they  say  is  impracticiible.  They  allege 
tbat  this  difl'ereuce,  called  the  "  fall  of  silver,"  is  a  great,  if  I  may  say 
80,  cosmic  event,  entirely  iudepeudent  of  legislation,  which  legislation 
is  [lowerless  to  materially  affect  one  way  or  the  other.  I  assume  that, 
I  do  not  agree  with  it,  but  yon  understand  I  am  argning  now  this  case 
on  demurrer,  tbat  is,  on  tbe  extremest  position  that  our  adveraiiries  may 
take. 

We  are  confronted  then,  I  say,  on  the  supposition  of  our  adversaries, 
with  this  alternative:  A  silver  dollar  when  freely  coined  at  a  com- 
mercial value,  say  of  25  per  cent,  below  gold  coin,  or  »  gold  coin  33J  per 
cent,  above  the  silver  coin,  either  of  which  is  a  true  unit  of  money  by 
law,  by  universal  consideration  aud  use,  and  by  legal  intendment  im- 
memorially.  I  suppose  I  need  not  stop  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar 
,  is  a  constitutional,  thoroughly  legal  dolliir,  and  always  has  been  fivm 
even  before  the  foundation  of  our  Government;  our  (rovernment  wisely 
eimply  ratifytug  what  was  before,  as  all  wise  legislation  does,  and  ia 
attempting  to  give  legal  establishment  to  such  definitions  it  must  not 
vary  fixed  weights  and  measures  that  have  entered  into  the  exten- 
sive commerce  and  nsages  of  society.  That  is  almost  a  sacrilege  if  it  be* 
doue,  aud  is  never  justitiable  except  iu  those  extreme  cases  where  thtf^ 
sovereign  power  may  do  almost  everything  for  the  national  safety.         j 

I  say  then  we  have  these  two  thing-dollars,  and  the  question  is,  whiolf; 
one  shall  we  taket  "  Under  which  kiugf"  Why,  tbe  answer  is  plaio' 
and  easy — why,  the  bent  one,  of  course.  Now  which  is  the  "  beat"  au^l 
By  what  criterion  shall  we  8s\y  this  is  \ieUex  \.^i?k■Q  ^ft  'WJa«c\  ^^  " 
enoagb  to  suj  we  shall  take  the  mote  va,\\iB.\j\e  oiit\    V'Ociw^vm'v-. 
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criteriou  hy  which  we  ure  lo  judge  of  excelleuce  in  tlie  nionty  ad 
not  the  interest  of  him  who  has  it  aa  ngaiust  the  interest  of  him  irbo- 
has  it  not;  nor  in  the  iulerest  of  biin  who  has  it  not  and  is  tieeking  lo 
ubtuin  it  us  against  the  one  who  has  it.  High  orer  and  nbovv.  fiir 
above,  the  iiitt^reKts  of  two  jwrsoris  in  the  iicramljle,  each  to  Kt-t  thr  most 
for  what  he  gives,  there  is  an  equity  and  fair  play — a  broad  iuilfdid 
rt'gani  tor  all  rights  and  interests;  that  is  the  thing  yoii  ure  to  take 
into  aixionut. 

How  shall  we  determine  this!  Which  is  the  best  dollar  of  tliese 
two  1  Why.  plainly  that  is  to  be  determined  hy  reference  to  the  main 
nsu  for  which  we  have  a  dollar  at  all.  And  wh^it  is  that  *  Wliy,  it  is 
well  known  that  in  ninety-nine  casea  ont  of  one  hundred,  and  if  wu  cast 
oat  of  consideration  the  small  transactions  done  by  umall  change  in 
oasea  where  small  coins  are  necessarily  nsed,  I  think  it  is  i-ven  a  smaller 
proportion  than  that,  where  autual  money  is  naed,  perhaps  even  not 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  cases,  does  the  commotlity  character  of 
money  come  to  the  front  or  is  thought  of  in  moneiar>'  trauMtctioiu. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  this  secondary  feature  of  money,  namely  ita  valae, 
which  is  tljHUglit  of  and  whose  greater  or  less  value  is  the  criterion  by 
which  we  are  to  determine  which  is  tlie  best  of  these  two  unit*  ia  re- 
spect to  the  eiinities  of  business. 

What  is  that  feature  now  of  the  dollar  which  constitutes  ita  snprrniii 
excellency!  I  only  adopt  the  commonplace  of  all  monetary  science 
when  I  say  it  is  its  constancy  in  value;  that  is  the  supreme  excellence 
of  it,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  our  money  as  now  r^mstituled  is  more 
constant  in  value,  i»  vindicating  its  excellence  iti  reference  to  valuing 
all  goods  more  unvaryingly,  fairly,  and  equitably  to  all  parties,  and 
promising  equal  e<iuity  in  the  future,  monometallism  has  its  oane.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  turn  out  that  even  in  the  extreme  case  that 
1  suppose,  namely,  of  the  departore  of  these  two  coins  from  that  equiv- 
alence which  they  now  have  by  reason  of  the  limitation,  as  we  say,  of 
the  sdver;  if  it  shall  turn  out  in  that  extreme  case  that  the  silver  dollar 
is  a  truer  and  more  equitable  valuator,  then  I  say  silver  has  the  caae  as 
against  gold  if  we  arc  driven  to  the  alternative  (which  of  course  I  am 
only  assamiug  for  the  argument),  of  taking  one  alone. 

Now  is  that  sol  Is  it  true  that  the  silver  dollar  in  resjiect  to  its 
\-alue,  its  bullion  value  I  refer  to,  is  truer  than  a  gold  dollar  to  all  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  our  past  commerce  and  experiencot  Why  I 
su]iiH>se  there  can  not  lie  any  two  opinions  on  that.  There  is  an  abso- 
lute consensus  of  opinion  and  testimony  upou  that  point  all  along  th« 
line.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  in  the  literature  and  discussion  of  tbia 
whole  question  than  the  palpable  fact  that  nil  prices  in  the  ixtcideutal 
world,  where  gold  has  become  the  exclusive  standard,  have  fallen  at 
least  30  ]>er  cent.  This  is  thecurreul  testimony  by  every  ex)>erl  in  this 
case,  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  mean  when  we  sjieak  of  the  valae 
of  a  dollar.  Its  value  is  not  somotUing  iu  itself,  any  more  than  tb» 
value  of  that  table  or  that  chair  is  something  ia  itself.  Value,  (or  the 
pur|K>-ie  of  this  dUcussion,  is  purely  and  simply  a  commercial  fact.  It 
in  a  social  imMluci;  something  that  arises  always  by  a  trade,  an  ex- 
change. It  is  how  much  of  this  will  avail  in  getting  that  and  how 
mncli  that  will  avail  in  gi-tling  this.  Each  riieasnres  the  other.  There 
is  DO  possible,  1  might  almost  say  conct-irable,  criterion  for  the  ascer- 
tftiuinent  of  the  value  of  a  dollar  or  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  doUarj^ 
except  by  refereiice  to  the  things  it  buys.  If  it  will  buy  mor«  I' 
4»y  Lhsu  it  would  UmI  year;  it  bus  become  more  valuable.  Tbafelj 
uutl^-  what  the  gold  dollar  and  wfaiW  out  cntwatdoUi 
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now  establisbcU  does,  nuil  we  ulaiui  that  tbis  is  au  anqiiestinDable  iiu- 
peachmeui  of  money  an  at  present  coustituted,  iu  regard  to  tbe  supreme 
excellence  of  a  money  coasiitatiou. 

I  hare  watclied  witb  a  good  deal  of  assidaity  tbe  literatnre  of  this 
entire  disuussion,  and  I  can  lind  nowhere  anything  that  assails  thiit 
propositiou,  as  a  proposiuou  of  eoouomical  doctrine,  of  tbe  plain  and 
palpable  fact  to  which  I  have  referred  of  the  fall  of  prices,  and  yoo 
Lave  heard  it  over  and  over  again.  And  what  is  tbe  buslDess  of  wise 
legislation?  What  is  it  iu  regard  to  moneyl  First  we  innst  not  change 
the  literal  thing  itself;  we  must  not  change  the  definition.  A  dolhiris, 
aud  I  trnst  always  will  be,  tised  at  37l|  grains  of  pure  silver.  That 
has  almost  become  a  sacred  landmark. 

A  Member.  Bar  silver,  you  mean  I 

Mr.  Btakk.  Yes,  bar  silver.  The  alloy  baa  been  changed  once 
slightly,  but  the  amount  of  bar  silver  has  never  been  changed,  altbuut>li 
our  gold  coin  has;  and  I  may  say  in  that  respect,  tbe  usage  of  the 
whole  world  is  with  us,  for  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  1  am  mistaken  iD- 
the  statement  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  to-day  i.s  there  a 
money  unit  which  did  not  first  stand  for  a  unit  weight  of  silver;  not 
one.  Afterwards  a  derivative  definition  attiiched  to  a  commerciiil 
equivalent  of  gold,  and  in  some  few  cases,  cutting  loose  entirely  from 
the  silver  definition,  as  England  did  in  1816. 

Hereweareright  abreast  of  that  great  controlling  fact  which  expluins 
to  aa  and  makes  clear  why  it  should  be  that  silver  is  more  permiineut, 
more  constant  as  a  valuator  than  any  other  thing  known  to  the  world. 
It  is  because  it  has  been  by  universal  usage  all  over  tbe  world  and  iu 
'  all  times  since  history  began,  the  money  unit,  into  the  terms  6f  which 
has  been  translated  for  purposes  of  transfer  and  exchanre,  all  goods. 
It  lies  at  the  biisis,  it  has  permeated  all  the  thought,  tbe~  instinct,  the 
uuconscious  thought  and  actiou  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  does 
to-day  exclusively  three  quarters  of  mankind.  All  over  Asia  they  oat- 
namber  us,  they  outweigh  us  by  the  conservatism  of  their  habit,  and 
oar  great-grandchildren  will  live  and  die  and  moulder  and  be  forgotten 
before  any  breach  will  ever  bemaileiu  that  habit  of  estimating,  for  pur- 
poses of  transfer,  value  in  silver,  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world.  In 
neglecting,  in  ignoring  that  great,  tremendous  force,  wnich  almost 
becomes,  by  virtue  of  its  long  time  and  wide  extent,  almost  becomes 
cosmic;  by  ignoring  that  tremendous  force  of  constancy,  we  make  a 
fatal  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  the  consequences  of  which  can  never  be 
computed,  and  which  generations  to  come  can  never  surmount  or 
overcome.  It  works  itself  oat,  as  we  see  in  universal  depression  in  all 
of  the  staple  industries,  for,  mark,  there  are  many  things  that  prosper 
of  those  various  vocations  and  industries  that  have  special  privileges 
and  special  protection  by  monopoly,  liy  patents,  by  being  in  the  advance, 
by  novelty  and  striking  new  tastes  and  new  fashions;  all  those  may 
more  or  less  prosper,  but  wise  legislation  don't  look  to  them. 

It  seems  lo  me  wise  legislation  looks  primarily  to  that  great  solid 
industry — agriculture,  the  food  and  fabric  staples,  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  at  the  mercy,  and  must  be  at  the  mercy,  of  the  great  hordes  of 
Asia.  And  although  we  may  sneer  aeainst  coming  to  an  "Asiatic 
silver  standard,"  we  are  there  in  economical  effect  with  respect  to  our 
cotton  and  wheat,  and  we  are  there  and  disastrously  there  in  respwt 
to  those  great  staples,  for  India  measures  them  to  day  in  silver,  by  their 
old  accustomed  way.  We  have  to  conform  to  that  and  make  the  change, 
turn  it  into  a  gold  equivalent  and  take  the  loisa,  avidftolewsv'^'&'twe. 
of  ^oJd— 1  prefer  to  pat  it  that  way,  Eor  tkaXi  m  xsi-c,  ■>i<art««OiL>j  \xwi.V>s 
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the  dew  wbicli  ststeunaaabtp  aboald  look  apoo  it — this  me  of  gaU  I 
a  Rpotiatkxi  of  all  fioodji  to  th*  full  difleraic*  of  irbst  i«  «aastitaled  *"' 
tfatfl  WMslled  "fall  of  nlrer.^    Tbia  u  a  fid!  yov  will  ohaure  fa  I 
price  of  nilrer,  u  Mtintaled  in  terau  of  gold,  bat  for  eeonoraic  purpoa 
for  the  broad  benefitxtMx  of  pbilantbropy  and  atate«nuwslup  ia  I 
qn^siion  of  liow  we  abiill  ronntitate  oar  primary  mooey,  oar  tneMH   ' 
and  dellnitiou  raoDe;-,  the  true  critesion  ia  tboae  great  otaplea  \)j  m 
we  lire,  liy  wbicb  we  nappon  a  coramoa  existence  anonE  all  ovr  p 
latJoD,  the  frxHl  aitd  fabric  ataplea ;  we  ninat  guide  by  tfaen  and  h 
late  with  rf  franl  to  them. 

Now,  In  ib^^re  any  getting  away  from  the  coneliuion  that  in  the  ex*! 
Ireme  caM- — and  that  f«  what  I  am  argaiog.on  demarTer,aA  it  ii  pat  bj  1 
our  sdrentarlrn^— that  If  we  ojieu  the  mint  to  the  anliniited  coiiia^  of 
aiKer,  onr  money  will  go  down  '-iii  per  tvat.  below  where  ii  ia  now;  in 
other  wordit,  ibut  g<ild  will  go  to  a  3^^  per  cent,  premiom  above  tbe 
cnrrrnt  dollar,  at»d  go  ont  of  monetary  osc  in  aocne  way.  On  that  up- 
|)0«lt)on,  hare  we  nol  then  a  healthier,  a  more  equitable  valuator  fn* 
tbe  preaent,  tnier  to  all  tbe  p»M,  with  greater  asHaram^ee  of  conManey 
for  tbe  fotnre,  than  we  have  on  tbe  gold  bastsf  And  tiDder»und,  I  aat 
pottlnfc  an  oxugju-ntttl  cam.:  I  repudiate  as  totally  cnide  awl  ilie 
prntlrii-i  (if  cliliiT  KlnUti-r,  tielllKh,  and  bad  pnrpow,  or  else  of  very  Im- 
perfi'cl  nni]fi'-l.ituUtm  «t  rbe  comniercial  problems  of  society,  when  1 
an.v  thill  Ihl)t  chunfiv  will  take  place  in  thei*e  two  coins  or  primary  dot 
lam,  whfu  tlii.*  mint  ts  o[>en  freely  to  tlie  coiniiK<«  of  stiver.  I  woald  bt 
ffiiNliml  in  mtiking  jPMH-rlionH  involving  qnuntitiea  here,  as  I  woald  not 
In  e4-rtain  other  aK»ertion»  involving  fonilanieutal  yirinciplcs  that  an 
jaoi  UN  Inif  H«  any  matheniattes  can  be.  1  would  be  a  little  modM^ 
and  yet  I  am  very  confident,  from  a  careful  examination  of  (he  matter^ 
that  no  nnch  (Mtrnmerdal  effect  coald  take  p1a4.'e  between  the  twuouitia, 
becanae,  a*i  han  been  demonstrated  to  yon  here  befom,  there  is  nO 
amount  of  silver  avaiUible  that  possibly  can  t>e  got  In  take  tbe  place 
and  drive  ont  of  nse  the  volume  in  sneh  quantity  of  gold  as  to  mi^  it 
go  to  a  premium.  It  never  could  go  to  a  premiam  unless  it  waa  sab- 
■lantially  all  ilisplac^tl  by  some  other  money. 

Hupimse,  wtthoiit  beini;  so  diaplaced  by  other  money,  it  shonld  go  oot 
of  use,  what  would  that  dof  Why  anyhoily  whohastbesligbest  nndep 
alandiug  of  the  international  fortes  at  work  knows  that  Just  as  aoo| 
as  that  would  be  done  there  wonld  be  a  material  nhriukage  in  th 
volume  of  our  money  forthwith,  unr  prices  would  come  down  and  tbei 
wonld  come  money  of  Home  sort  to  fill  the  vacnum,  that  is,  it  conld  oc 
get  away,  for  it  would  buy  more,  here  than  abroail.  Secondary  moufl 
la  not  so.  That  ts  anolht-r  matter.  That  I  do  not  propotui  to  take  an 
time  to  discuss,  for  it  is  enouc;h  on  this  occasion  to  make  my  |K>lnt  o 
tbe  extreme  |>osition  of  onr  adversaries  and  to  vindicate  and  justify  (b. 
jmlicy  of  unlimited  coitia(;e  uiwii  that  extreme  position,  and  if  I  ban 
not  made  the  ninlter  ulear,  I  lun  sorry  for  it,  but  tt  seems  to  me  tin 
position  is  irrefutable,  and  the  great  obstacle  that  there  is  in  tbe  WM 
of  reallHng  ltscogen'>y,  it8ciuiclnsiveness,i8  thet-oufusion  in  tbe  pnblS 
mind  RK  to  the  diiferenco  between  a  dollar  and  the  value  of  »  dollar,  orj 
in  other  words,  an  Hpjirehension  of  what  value  is,  and  the  fact  tbst  H 
is  sluiply  and  solely  u  relation  in  exchange,  ooramerclsl  relation  purely 
and  sim|dy.  Value  Is  that  In  all  discussion  of  e(H>uomic«,  and  this  argo- 
nientaud  demonstration  hugs  right  close  to  the  great  controlling  law 
of  comiwu|^ACautn»l  business,  and  is  not  something  merely  as  a  i  "' 
tbe>oa^^^^By%  1  have  now  taken  probably  us  much  time  i 
B  to  bear  me. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  until  12  o'clock,  and  uulees  Mr.  Stark  de- 
'  sires  to  step,  8hoiild  like  to  bear  him  until  that  time. 

A  MsMBEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  jnst  one  qaestion.  As  I  nodexstaud 
it,  you  Bay  ttere  is  no  stock  of  silver  to  come  in ;  if  we  permit  free 
coinage,  silver  would  appreciate  to  tUe  value  of  gold  t 

Mr.  Stabk.  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  yon  put  the  question  ia  that  way, 
Gold  would  fall  to  the  price  of  silver.  I  hold  that  the  present  tlifl'er- 
enco  between  them  is,  for  every  economical  discnssion,  a  rise  in  the 
value  or  purehasing  valae  of  gohl,  and  that  the  change  wonld  take 
place,  if  it  does  take  place,  in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  restoration  of 
our  staudard  dollar  to  its  traditional  value. 

Same  Member.  1  want  to  get  a  specific  answer  to  my  question.  I 
do  not  mean  to  interrupt  you  as  to  the  form  of  the  answer.  I  want  an 
answer  to  the  question.  1  want  a  specific  answer  to  this  question — 
whether  jour  position  is  that  silver  would  rise  to  the  value  of  gold,  as 
we  now  epeiik  of  it,  the  price,  or  whether  gold  would  depreciate  to  the 
present  value  of  silverl 
I       Mr,  Stark.  That  must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  general 

<  range  of  prices.     If  we  find  all  prices  in  a  general  way 

•       Member.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  they  can  come  together. 

Mr.  Stark.  You  understand  I  Tiave  not  specifically  discussed  that, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  stating  my  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  Of 
course  it  would  doubtless  be  somewhere  between  these  two  things.  It 
may  be  that  our  range  of  prices  would  not  rise  as  high  as  they  are  in 
India  to  the  silver,  but  they  would  rise  some,  and  it  would  be  also  a  fall 
somewhat  in  the  value  or  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  Just  at  what 
points  between  those  two  it  might  rest,  of  course  it  would  be  UiSJcult  to 
say. 

Member.  Then  you  claim  that  at  the  present  rate  of  silver  and  the 
weight  of  gold,  of  the  gold  dollar,  that  the  prices  would  come  together 
by  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  fall  of  gold 

Mr.  Stark,  And  the  fall  of  gold  prices  in  gold-nsing  countries.  Just 
at  what  point  between  the  two  estremes  it  might  settle  wonld  be  a  dilK- 
colt  thing  for  any  person  lo  state. 

Mr,  Oabter.  If  by  law  this  country,  Englaml,  Kriinci-.tind  U«'riiiiuiy 
sbonld  demonetize  gold  and  remonetize  silver,  wliat  would  probably  bo 
the  relative  jmrchasing  power  of  the  two  metals  in  ten  years? 

Mr,  Stark.  Demonetize  gold  { 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stark,  That  is  such  an  extreme  proposition,  I  think  a  man  must 
be  very  rash  to  size  up  with  any  attempt  at  accuracy  the  effect  of  such 
a  thing  as  that.  It  would  make  gold  worth  very  much  less  and  it 
would  lower  ail  prices,  for  we  can  not  get  along  without  gold,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  our  volume  of  intrinsic  money;  that  would  be  a  great  calam- 
ity, to  discard  either  in  that  function  of  primary  money. 

Mr.  (jABter.  Germany  demonetized  silver  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stark.  Ypb.  ' 

Mr.  Carter.  Was  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  nnd  silver  any 
nearer  a  dead  level  at  that  time  than  it  became  after  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  by  Germany  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Relatively  the  same.  The  words  deatl  level  are  not  ex- 
actly accurate  for  such  a  purpose  as  that. 

Mr.  Carter.  Such  a  pro|}08ition. 

Mr.  Stabk.  No. 

Mr.  Carter.  You  claim,  Mr.  Stark,  in  some  of  your  \mb\\%V^t»^.■^•sOeA^ 
I  believe,  that  the  demonetization  of  siVvei  \iaft  \e4\o  ftve.  fe'Ki's?i«^"w«»Si 
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ofgold  exclasivd.v  as  a  staudard  or  nieuaiire  to  huuIi  au  extent  ibat 
gold  lias  appreciated.    You  make  that  statement  T 

Mr.  Btabk.  Tee.  I  make  tbat  iiow. 

Mr.  Oabteb.  Now,  if  gold  bad  been  demonetized  instead  ofsilrer, 
and  silver  bad  been  fixed  us  tbe  unit,  would  tbe  eSiecl  have  been  tb* 
other  way ! 

Mr.  Stark.  Exactly,  undoubtedly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cabtbr.  The  direct  opposite  thing  would  have  occurred  T 

Mr.  Stark.  Precisely. 

Mgmbeb.  Tbat  is  of  the  two  metals  F 

Mr,  Staek.  Prices  ns  compared  with  the  metals  respectively  as  esti- 
mat«<Jl  in  the  metals  respectively. 

Chairman.  Do  yon  mean  tbe  prices  of  products  or  goods  1 

Mr.  Htabk.  Price.s  of  products.  Here  is  a  contention  of  metals,  and 
we  must  test  tbcm,  not  by  one  product,  but  by  prices  in  the  aggi-egate. 
It  bas  been  clearly  and  coiiclnsively  shown  that  the  so-callod  fall  ot 
silver  is  merely  a  relative  fall  onlj'  to  gold,  and  there  has  really  ^>^ti  a 
rise  during  that  time.  When  silver  was  said  to  befalling,  silver  Jirloe* 
were  falling  and  silver  was  appreciating. 

Mr,  Cabter.  What  bo  is  now  sayijig  hasbeeutboronghly  illnslratett 

Mr.  Walker.  As  I  understand  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Uarter, 
tbe  meaning  ol  terms  I  am  getting  at — I  am  not  trying  to  discuss  it 
or  to  iuterrnpl  yon — I  underntiind  you  to  say  if  gold  had  been  demono* 
tized  in  tbe  plucu  of  silver  that  the  result  would  have  beeu  Jasc  tlM 
op)>ositfl. 

Mr.  StaBK.  Yes,  sir. 

Membf.b.  >'uw  what  do  you  muau  by  just  the  opposite!     Do  yi 
mean  to  say  that  priv-as  would  have  remained  stationary  aud  woald 
have  apprecinted  as  they  now  have  t 

Mr,  Stabk.  It  ile|>ends  whether  we  were  on  a  gold  or  silver  b 
aftl^r  tbatdemonelii'.iitiou. 

Mbmiibb.  If  this  country  and  Kurope,  as  it  practically  has  done,  de- 
inonetize<l  silver  and  continues  to  use  gold,  you  say  a  certain  result  ba4 
followed,  then  in  answer  to  Mr.  Carter's  question  you  say,  if  it  bad 
beeu  tbe  dnuA>netization  of  gold  and  coinage  of  silver,  tbe  direct  op- 
posite would  have  been  the  result.     What  do  you  me^in  by  that  t«no  I 

Mr.  Stark.  A  i>oBition  between  the  two  metals. 

Member.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  prices  would  have  renialoed 
level  I 

Mr.  Stark.  It  would  have  left  prices  in  the  same  plight  tbat  they  ui 
now.  It  would  do  so  if  we  consider  simply  the  quantity  relation  o 
money  to  goods ;  but,  as  I  bold,  wiieo  we  consider  the  overpoweriOL 
effect  of  all  Asia  in  tbe  direction  of  stability,  it  would  not  be  so  great  la 
the  discarding  of  gold  as  it  has  t>een  in  the  discarding  of  silver, 

Mr.  Walkicr.  Your  answer  then  is  that  silver  prices  would  have  re- 
mained practically  alMUt  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Stabk.  More  nearly  so  than  exclusive  gold  prices. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  nil  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mrmbbb.  The  complaint  today  would  have  been — had  this  demons' 
tizattou  oi'^iirrfd  in  the  way  suggested — I  reiterate,  the  complaint  to- 
day would  bf  that  silver  had  ap[)reciHted  aud  gold  bad  nut  dejireciated. 

Mr.  Stabk.  Yim*,  you  see  then«  would  be  no  complaint,  if  gold  waa 
tiowbiTf  uned  as  money  at  all.  We  arc  using  silver  in  a  limitud  way 
uml  Ibat^^kHi^u  contention  bciwcon  (biMn,  but  if  Ihoiv  was  no  g<m 
UKe«l  vfl^^^^l^P*  wfiulillii'  no  iliHouflHion. 
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Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  as  subsidiary  money. 

Mrsibbb.  During  tiie  entire  period  that  the  bimetalliR  standard  ob- 
tained in  France,  say  from  1801  to  1873,  there  were  constant  move- 
ments backwartl  and  forward  in  these  metuU,  under  the  operation  of 
vhat  i»  known  as  Gresham's  law,  was  there  not  1 

Mr.  Stabk.  There  is  such  a  law. 

Member.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Suppose  that  to  be  the  lav 
and  sui>pofie  it  to  be  the  eoiTect  law 

Mr.  Stark.  It  is  the  correct  law. 

Member.  Snppose  it  was  a  fact  that  at  times  the  silrer  wonM  flow 
out  of  France  and  at  other  times  would  flow  in  ;  at  times  gold  would 
flow  out,  aud  at  other  times  flow  in.  They  have  a  bimetallic  standard 
all  the  time.  Uid  you  ever  hear  of  any  business  disturbances  happea- 
ing  beeauKe  of  that  fact  T 

Mr.  Staek.  No,  sir ;  I  think  if  anything  that  wonld  be  a  force  oper- 
ating in  the  direction  of  constancy  in  the  purchasing  power,  in  the 
unit  measure  of  value. 

.Member.  Well,  now,  the  tables  show  that  during  that  period  of 
Beveuty  year«  there  were  some  sligtit  fluctuations  between  the  price  of 
gold  aud  the  price  of  silver.  During  that  time,  I  believe,  the  highest 
prices  that  gold  obtained,  as  shown  by  these  tables,  were  1  to  15.11, 
the  least  price  16.25.  Did  that  fluctuation,  in  your  judgment,  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  bimetallic  system  f 

Mr.  Stark.  It  could  not  afiect  the  equities  of  contracts,  whichever 
the  metal  was,  As  I  nnderstand  it,  that  change  was  very  little,  but 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  -itself  were  within  that  range.  When 
there  was  to  be  a  metal  sent  abroad  in  the  way  of  balance  of  trade, 
tiey  would  send  that  one  which  was  preferred  there,  because  there 
might  be  shown  that  difference  in  the  exchange  of  the  one  sent  and  the 
one  at  home,  and  was  always  kept  within  about  the  limits  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  foreign  exchange. 

Membeb.  In  your  judgment,  was  a  portion  of  that  fluctuation  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  in  France  was  loj  to  1,  while  that  iu  India 
was  15  to  1,  and  that  in  the  United  States  Iti  to  1.  Do  yga  think  that 
bad  anything  to  do  with  itt  The  ratio  given  to  our  silver  was  so  much 
greater  that  the  practice  drove  gold  out  of  surrounding  countries.  A 
different  ratio  was  established  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes.  so  much  more  gold  could  be  got  in  Europe  for  our 
silver  coin.  That  was  the  reason  why  in  1873,  when  bar  silver  itself 
was  worth  103  in  France,  it  would  be  worth  3  cents  more  than  here.  In 
France  they  took  the  bullion  and  exchanged  it  for  gold  at  a  ratio  of  isj 
and  come  here  and  make  3J  by  the  operation. 

Membeb.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  Mr.  Stark,  can  a  great  and  popu- 
lons  and  growing  country  like  the  United  States,  with  65,000,000,  in- 
creasing its  population  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  millions  annaally, 
establish  the  bimetallic  standard  and  maintain  itf 

Mr.  Stabk.  A  man,  of  course,  who  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation, 
wants  to  speak  with  some  care  in  a  matter  like  that ;  and  yet  1  am  free 
to  say  that  my  own  conclusions,  alter  a  good  deal  of  study,  are  that  we 
could  maintain  it  without  any  difficulty  whatsoever;  that  gold  would 
never  go  to  a  premium;  that  is  to  say,  unless  years  hence  some  very 
great  change  should  take  place  iu  Europeiin  policy,  or  in  the  produc- 
tions of  our  mines;  but  assuming  a  comparative  stability  in  those  condi- 
ditions,  I  think  that  there  would  be  no  sort  of  danger. 

Mesibeb.  Then  you  think  it  is  just  aa  few  \«  ase,u\aft  ^XvV'vX'a  ^awsisi- 
thing in  faror  of  silvoT  m  wiwy\inn%  a^ViSA\<\ 
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Mr.  Stars.  I  tbiuk  it  ia  fnir  to  say  this:  That  the  combioeil  prodno- 
tion  of  both  metals  will  never  be  safficieot  in  alt  prospects  now  to  ket!|> 
up  the  raDg«  of  prices  to  tbvlr  present  level  if  tbey  are  both  frpfly  wkI 
ftUlj  osed. 

Member.  If  tbe  Cniled  8tate»  Government  should  open  its  idIdIs  to 
the  free  coinage  of  botfa  gold  and  silver,  saying  to  all  depo-siiont,  "Toa 
bring  yoQF  silver  here  and  ve  nill  coin  it  in  tbe  ratio  of  Iti  to  1  or  1  to 
16,"  saying  to  the  depositors  of  gold  the  «aiDe  thing — that  fact  hits  a 
very  strong  tendency,  has  it  not,  to  preserve  those  two  metals  in  »  a 
stant  ratio  f 

Mr.  Stabk.  Considering  the  veiy  small  amount,  not  over  one  or 
two  handre<l  milliODe  of  silver  coming  to  onr  miut«,  I  can  see  uo  sort 
of  jeopardy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  this  is  to  me  the  great  and 
prime  qaestiou,  that  trhenever  it  should  so  hapjn^n  thai  gold  went 
abroad  il  would  go  abroad  because  it  bad  l^ecome  too  high  prii-«d — that 
ain't  the  word,  but  too  valuable  a«  a  standard  for  the  fp-eat  ntilitie«  ia 
money  as  a  valuator  or  transferer  of  ;;oods,  aad  that  is  its  pre-eninfUC 
use  and  the  paramount  concern. 

Mesibeb.  Now  in  this  the  fact  that  everj-  gold  dollar  which  goM 
abroad  by  reason  of  its  iipprecintion  compared  with  silver  wonld  leavs 
a  vacuum  bt-hind  it  which  must  necessarily  be  Blleif  with  a  silver doiUFf 
if  there  is  one  I 

Mr.  Stahk.  Yes,  a  silver  dollar  don't  <lrive  out  a  gold  dollar  aa  a  fer- 
ret drives  out  rats.  It  drives  it  out  because  it  goes  to  tJike  ita  piiK* 
under  Gresliam's  law ;  that  law  is  a  law  of  displacement,  not  a  law  of 
antagonism  and  hate,  and  the  gold  dollar  will  stay  here  as  long  as  tbe 
international  level  of  prices  is  maintained  that  requires  it  here  nntit 
some  other  comes  in  to  take  its  place.  That  would  ret^uire  some  five  or ' 
six  or  seven  hundred  millions,  as  1  understand  it. 

Member.  Then  the  departure  of  the  gold  from  the  country  creates  » 
demand  for  the  silver  which  tends  to  restore  tbe  equilibriumf 

Mr,  8TARK.  Yes,  sir, 

Memiier.  What  eflect  would  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Uoiied 
States,  in  your  judgment,  have  upon  other  countries  that  have  demouA- 
tized  silverl 

Mr.  Stabk.  What  moral  effect,  you  mean,  as  to  their  action  t 

Member.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  their  action. 

Mr.  Stark.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say.  1  havestudietl  thfsqoes- 
tiou,  not  so  much  as  a  political  question ;  I  have  studied  it  as  an  eooiiom- 
ical  question  ;  as  a  question  controlling  the  great  laws  of  comnietce: 
but  assuming  that  Europe  would  have  an  ordinary  sagacity  in  regtUU 
to  its  own  interests,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  very  glad  aooa 
to  come  into  a  bimetallic  arrangement;  that  is  the  way  it  looks  tone,' 
but  peThaps  my  Judgment  is  of  no  particular  weight  or  worth  un  tb»i 
question,  because  it  is  a  thing  upon  which  a  variety  of  opinion  might 
exist. 

Member.  That  is  purely  coujecturet 

Mr.  Stabk.  Ye».  you  can  not  guess  what  some  one  else  would  ilo 
when  yon  are  going  In  do  so  and  so, 

MiaiBEH.  I  did  not  know  but  that  your  study  of  thequesUons  would 
bring  yon  to  some  voncluaions. 

Mr.  Stark.  So,  air.  It  is  not  a  mattc«r  of  verj-  great  importance  wbst 

tbey  may  d^^BibBce  nnder  no  obligations  to  conform  our  monetary 

system  t^J^^^^^Hp*>     I  do  not  see  bow  we  are  hurt.    SupposJDf 

tbcy  hnv^^^^^^^^^^.    Th«  two  metals  are  at  a  ratio  of  20|al,ar< 

gWallOWWU  arc  hurt.     t)iir  himlml  of  wI'Mtt 
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will  bay  just  aa  niucli  of  the  tbings  tliey  have  as  ever,  uomi)uted  in 
^  silver  as  if  computed  in  gold.  It  makes  very  little  difference  between 
r  the  natious  considered  statically,  not  dynamically.  It  makes  little 
fl  diflference  one  way  or  the  other,  but  on  the  question  of  gold  contniots 
J  one  may  be  under  to  pay  ponnda  sterling,  then  it  might  be  a  very  serious 
f  and  important  qnesiiou,  if  we  are  on  a  ratio  that  would  Su'ttuate  with 
I  re8[ieot  to  the  country  where  pounds  sterling  were  the  standard.  He 
i  would  have  to  look  out  for  himself,  but  otherwise  1  can  not  see  any 
.     harm. 

Member.  Mr.  Stark,  have  you  seen  the  proposition  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  presented  to  the  country  ! 

tMr.  9TA.EK.  Yes,  I  have ;  I  have  made  some  study  of  it. 
Member.  What  is  your  judgment  of  th»  relief  in  the  passage  of  a 
(  message  of  tbat  kind  to  the  country  T 
Mr.  Stark.  It  has  in  it  so  many  provisions,  that  sqniut  in  so  many 
directions,  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  whether  on  tlie  whole  it  would 
help  us  or  not.  It  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  idiosyiicrasiea 
and  make-up  of  the  man  who  bandies  it.  That  bill  administered  by  a 
man  who  has  my  views  could  be  made  suffloieutly  serviceable  to  ac- 
complish our  ends,  but  administered  by  a  man  wbo  is  air'*»iJy  commit- 
ted to  the  proposition  tbat  a  two  million  per  month  coinage  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  the  country,  and  only  certain  temporary  conditions  can 
counteract  the  calamities  tbat  are  inherent  in  their  issue,  I  should  say 
was  not  a  good  meanure  at  all. 

Membeb.  You  plat;e  your  opinion  in  tbat  regard  on  the  discretionary 
clause. 

Mr.  Stake.  Yes,  in  large  part,  and  on  that  other  section  which 
makes  no  provision  for  the  use  of  silver  at  all  when  it  shall  have 
reached  the  pat' of  16.  Wby  stop  tbereT  That  is  not  bimetallism;  tbat 
is  a  scheme  merely  to  help  silver-producers  with  which  I  have  no  sort 
of  sympathy.  It  aims  simply  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  and  then  stop 
its  use  for  money. 

Membbu.  Isn't  it  true  that  this  measure  has  received  the  violent  op- 
position of  men  who  produced  silver! 

Mr.  Stark.  It  has  met  their  opposition,  as  I  understand,  largely 
upon  tbe  supposition  that  he  will  use  that  discretion  to  stop  purchases 
at  any  time  when,  in  bis  judgment,  be  deems  it  best,  and  his  judgment 
is  already  forestalled  or  Indicated  as  to  what  it  will  be.  Be  is  using 
his  discretion  now  as  between  two  and  four  millions,  and  he  is  hugging 
the  minimum. 

Membeb,  Isn'Mhere  a  larger  discretion  given  in  the  present  law  than 
there  is  to  be  in  the  proposed  bill ! 
'      Mr.  Stark.  No,  I  think  there  is  a  mnch  more  dangerous  discretion 
■  in  tbe  proposed  bill. 

Member.  Let  me  ask  yon,  wouldn't  the  efl'ect  of  the  bill,  if  continued 
indefinitely,  be  to  make  silver  a  commodity  for  an  indehnite  period  of 
time  and  make  it  constantly  subject;  to  fluctuations f 
Mr.  Staek.  It  would  depend  upon  the  way  it  was  ad  ministered. 
Mbubeb.  That  is  tbe  general  effect  of  that  measure! 
Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  be  flxed  into  a  very  good  measure. ,  I 
tbink  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Warner  is  vastly  superior  to  it  iu 
those  respects  in  which  timid  jwople  might  fear  tbat  it  might  be  hnrtftal 
or  (iUbject  commerce  to  any  little  shocks. 

Member.  Would  the  effect  of  such  a  law  be  to  bring  np  the  price 
of  silver  or  to  bring  down  the  price  of  gold  f 
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Mr.  Stark.  It  depeo<U  bow  it  ia  admiDistered.  IT  iulmlo(«temI  by 
some  iterson  with  my  views,  or  if  administered  bjr  a  ihtwu  wlio  thinks 
tbat  a  ptettj  free  n»e  of  silver  is  daa^ioos.  I  aboiild  like  st-ctloo  5 
to  read  tbat  juist  BO  soon  an  the  eouimert'ial  reUtioD  throughout  ttac 
world  of  Iti  l>etw«t;ii  the  two  metitls  »boiild  liitve  hwn  acbiered  and 
maintained,  if , von  pleiise,  fur  a  t^nfe  time,  long  eiioagb  forthe  Enni|)VMa 
metal  to  get  here  and  tH'Ut  down  tbe  jirice,  if  merely  temprmto'  ud 
fictitious,  tbat  then  and  thereal'ter  Ibe  mint  should  l>e  ojieued  fnwlf  to 
silver.  That  ia  «  henever  yon  get  it  at  par,  ojien  the  miotB  and  all  cbe 
objection  to  silver  dollars  would  be  removed. 

Mbubsb.  The  Uecretary  »aid  that  if  the  Kllver  dollHr  wsm  at  pu 
tb<>re  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Stabk.  I  think  that  is  the  poitilion  nroaradversarie«.  If  tbere 
were  silver  enougb  in  it  to  make  a  -'good"  dollar,  it  would  be  good 
enough  tojiEo  into  circiilulton. 

Mr.  Wai.kkb.  Lft  Die  see  if  I  have  got  this  right.  We  are  talkiog 
not  about  currency ;  if  gold  had  been  deutouetized  instead  of  silver, 
pric««  In  coin  would  have  remained  very  nearly  the  same  as  twenty 
years  af;o  t 

Mr.  Stauk.  I  would  like,  if  I  am  to  be  committed  to  tbat  answer  in 
tbat  way,  to  give  rbe  elumenta  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Walkkb.  Then  I  will-withdraw  it.  I  want  to  ask  yoa  jast  ooe 
qaeHtion.  Do  yon  admit  or  not  that  the  <?ffertivenc8s  of  a  day's  work 
Uiiluy,  lakiug  all  machinery  and  erer^lhiiig  into  cousideraliou — of 
courtte  that  is  what  fixes  prices — is  as  much  more  in  the  whole  m-aileof 
labor,  or  very  nearly,  a*  fall  in  pricea;  or  wliat  do  you  say  on  that  poiutt 

Mr.  StauK.  1  am  very  glad  you  aitked  me  that  question.  1  bave 
briefly  discmuied  that  in  a  paper  that  I  read  nl  the  St.  Louis  conren- 
tiou.  wherein  [  tiike  the  position  that  a  day'nt  labor  must  be  jndgml  hj 
ltd  otitpnt;  if  it  ia  to  1m  taken  as  a  mcasnru  of  value,  it  lUDSt  M 
meiuiurDd  by  ita  effloieucy. 

Mbmbku.  Isn't  it  mnch  more  efficient  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Walkbb.  Then  bave  prices  fallen  any  mure  than  thut  increoMd 
effldiency  will  account  for! 

Mr.  Stark,  I  will  iUoittnite  the  principle  applicable  to  the  fact  im- 
plieil  in  your  iu(|niry  in  thin  way:  Let  u»  assume  tbat  a  day '«  labor, 
e«)ui|>|ied  with  all  ibe  niodtru  appliances,  is  twice  as  effectivii  as  it  was 
fifty  yearn  »ko.  Say  a  day's  labor  that  many  years  ago  wonld  make 
one  pair  uf  shoes  will  with  thci^e  motlern  appliitnces  make  two 

Mr.  Walker.  But  what  is  your  opinion  us  to  the  amount  of  that  in- 
creased efficiencj. 

Sir.  Stauk.  i  think  with  regard  to  those  Hues  of  bUHinesf.  naiuf; 
manufacturing  machinery,  it  hiia  increaiwd  more  than  tlnii.  With  re- 
S[>ect,  however,  to  the  great  xtitples  of  food  and  fabric,  it  has  been 
probably  lens  than  that.  My  position  on  tbat  is  tbat  it  is  the  product  on 
which  we  ninMt  build  for  the  purpose  of  determining  stability  of  valira 
and  not  on  the  day's  labor,  tteoause  tbat  liecomen  a  very  different  thinf 
when  you  e^juip  a  man  with  intelligence,  with  fidelity,  with  that  am- 
vanoement  and  civilisation  nhlcb  all  those  improvements  bring,  sod 
wliicb  will  not  only  produce  twice  as  much  products,  but  he  should  get 
twice  as  much  wages. 

Mkmukr.  Vou  don't  think  when  a  man'.<)  labor  becomes  twice  lu 
wth-ctU'e  ho  sbuu  ''  liavc  the  same  wages  t 

Mr.  Stark.  JP  'i  raise  bis  wages,  bnt  not  make  a  dollar  buy 
in  the  f tellar"  has  never  c«)ntributed  ouo  slngl* 
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tbiug  except  as  capitnl.  The  cliiinges  and  stability  in  tLe  parcliaciug 
power  of  a  dollar  iiinst  be  detei-miueU  by  tbe  aiuouut  of  prodtictu  it  will 
bay,  and  the  products  we  are  figiiiing  on  must  be  the  great  staples, 
wheat  and  pork,  etc. 

ilr.  Walker.  How  uuicb  have  wages  risen  during  the  last  liftj 

Mr.  Stake.  I  don't  know.  They  have  advanced;  they  have  risen 
undoubtedly. 

Mbmbeb.  What  is  your  ideal 

Mr.  Stark.  The  wages  of  farm  labor  have  advanced  very  little,  very 
little;  the  wages  of  mechanics  in  those  indnstries  that  retjuire  special 
'i     skill  have  very  materially  a^Ivanced.     I  would  not  wonder  if  they  had 
I,     doubled. 

Mr.  Walkks.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Stark,  from,  say,  about  1840  to 
1873  they  advanced  very  rapidly,  and  since  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline, 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  except  in  1880,  1881  and  1883. 

Member.  Has  there  been  any  extraordinary  change  in  the  product- 
ive capacity  of  meu  since  1873,  beginuing  at  the  time  that  silver  was 
demonetizedl  This  change  begins  contemporaneonsly  with  demoneti- 
sation of  silver! 

Mr.  Stabk.  And  coDtinnes,  except  in  the  small  interval  in  1881  to 
1883,  for  special  causes,  the  study  of  which  are  very  enlightening. 

Member.  Then,  if  silver  did  not  bring  it  about,  it  was  at  least  »  very 
remarkable  coincidence  t 

Mr.  Stark.  I  think  there  is  do  question.  Ko  one  can  avoid  the  oon- 
clasion,  I  want  to  say  oue  word.  1  do  not  presume  to  measure  tli6 
time  you  cau  give  this  matter  In  the  committee ;  bat  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  meet  any  of  you  gentlemen  when  it  suits  your  convenience  for 
&ee  discussion  and  illustration,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  gentle- 
men wUo  may  have  opposite  views  to  me,  and  I  respectfully  invite  and 
solicit  such  discussion,  for  I  think  1  have  made  the  matter  a  sufficieut 
study  to  entitle  me  to  a  little  consideration. 

Mr.  Carter,  I  would  like  to  put  one  question  before  you  conctude, 
Mr.  Stark.  You  have  staled  that  the  operation  of  commercial  methods 
within  the  half  century  gone  by  has  been  such  aa  to  conatimily  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  thing  called  a  dollar  actual 
metal.  Did  I  correctly  understand  yout 
',     Mr.  Stark.  I  don't  think  I  so  stated,  but  that  is  substantially  true. 

Mr.  Carteb.  It  is  trne  by  laws  of  esehange  iind  checks,  why  then 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  have  cerliflcates  issued  on  bullion  of  a  given 
[  fineness,  allowing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  at  his  will  such 
',  money  as  might  be  required  for  the  business  transactions  of  the  coun- 
I  ti7,  and  issue  certiticates  on  the  bullion  deposited,  they  doing  away 
'   with  the  expense  of  coining  money,  which  would  be  ultimately  repre- 

iDted  by  a  certificate,  by  the  dollar  itself,  piled  up  in  the  vault. 

Mr.  Stare.  Tliat  is  all,  it  seems  to  me,  eminently  proper,     i  suppose 
I    a  large  part  of  the  gold  in  theTreasury  is  not  actually  cutued,  but  every 
^  nnit  of  gold  there  is  a  potential  dollar,  and  every  time  they  want  more 
they  make  more. 

Mr.  Caeter.  Then  your  theory  of  free  coinage  would  be  substau- 
tially  satisfied  by  the  issue  of  certificates  on  bullion  of  a  stated  fineness, 
when  such  bullion  is  deposited  at  the  mintT 

Mr,  Stark.  Abundantly  satisfied;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter.  Then  yon  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaROK^ 
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lo  ciiiiw  to  be  coiDuil  from  that  bullion  such  coins  at*  tlie  oouiitry  de- 
niftndctl  Irom  time  to  time  au<i  no  more! 

Mr.  STARK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Oaeteu.  To  aupply  tbe  demand  ! 

Mr.  Stake.  Yee,  to  supply  the  demand.  Just  on  tbe  same  prlociiila 
as  subsidiary  coiuage  is  coined  now. 

Mbubek.  Your  pnDcii>le  is  that  the  Secretary  could  not  refhw  to 
coin  just  as  much  money  as  the  people  would  take. 

Mr.  Stark.  I  would  bave  certihcate-s  iu  dollars  and  hav«  theu 
payable  in  dollars. 

MSMBBB.  Not  in  bullion  T 

Mr.  Stark.  No,  sir.  Gold  is  tbe  same  as  coin.  Now  iio  one  obt«eH 
to  takiuK  ^old. 

AIembbr.  You  would  give  the  receiver  the  power  to  elect  which  b« 
would  take,  eitlier  bullion  or  coin  f 

Mr.  Stark.  TLe  purpose  of  the  Miut  should  he  to  supply  tbe  ood- 
venieiice  of  people  iisiug  money. 

Mkubku.  Why  would  it  uot  he  tbe  proper  thing  to  urge  that  a  person 
depositing  bulliou  bo  allowed  to  receive  either  coin  or  tbe  certificates  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Memdbb.  Mr.  Stark,  you  are  a  lawyer.  Have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  bill  presented  by  the  Secretary  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  involving  the  question  of  the  coustitutional  right  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  become  tbe  center  of  a  commercial  trust  T 

Mr.  Stark.  1  confess  that  the  whole  business  is  repugnant  to  my 
general  ideas  of  the  functions  of  government  and  tbe  powers  of  the 
treasury  and  the  mint. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Stark,  I  kuow  the  committee  appreciate  yoor 
remarks  and  are  very  gmteful  for  them,  but  there  are  times  when  we 
must  adjourn,  and  this  is  the  hour.  You  hAve  the  thanks  of  the  whols 
committee. 


Februaby  i,  18!>0. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Mr.  Wickham  in  tho 
chair. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stark,  do  yon  desire  to  be  heani  furthert 
Mr.  Stabk.  1  would  like  to  present  one  simple  point. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MK.  E.  D.  STARK— Continued. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Stabk  then  addressed  the  committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  one  beantiful  char- 
acU'ristio  of  a  true  proposition  is  that  you  may  approach  it  from  toy 
Bide  by  any  metho<l  and  it  will  appear  sound ;  its  integrity  will  be  eOB* 
plute.  I  want  this  morning  to  arrive  substantially  at  tbe  sameconda- 
Blon  I  did  yesterday  by  a  little  different  route. 

Mr.  Walker.  1  want  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions,  hut  as  yon  nuij 
possibly  lUiswer  them  iu  what  you  have  to  say  ]ierbA]>s  I  had  beOH 
wait  until  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Stakk.  I  will  be  quite  brief  in  this  m»Iter. 

laMume^l  yesterday  that  a  silver  dollar  wan  a  true  dollar  in  legal 
I.  in  all  the  traditions  and  usages  of  tlie  inui.  and  iiiferrMl  and 
it  would  remain  for  the  future  a  ftxsfd  ih«\%  w.  n  iwai 
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delitiitiou.  It  lias  always  been  so.  It  was  the  same  before  wo  adopted 
it  substantially  in  the  nsage  of  tfae  countrj.  It  was  the  definition  to 
wbidi  our  gold  coin  lias  attempted  to  become  ad,iu8t«d  in  rettptxst  to 
comEnercial  equivalence,  no  change  liaving  been  made  in  it;  bnt  at  two 
diflerent  times  change  was  made  in  our  gold  dollar  with  the  idea  of 
adjusting  it.  So  that  you  may  say  the  gold  dollar  is  a  derivative 
dollar,  and  all  tlie  adjustment,  conscious  and  unconscious,  of  the  whole 
people  have  been  tu  the  silver  de&nitiou.  Now.  I  submit  this  proposi- 
tion, that  having  always  been  a  dollar,  412J  grains  of  standard  silver 
being  a  potential  dollar,  that  always  having  the  theoretical  and  legal  . 
right  to  take  that  and  have  it  certified  by  the  proper  authority  as  to 
the  weight  and  fineness,  and  so  made  an  authentic,  certified  dollar, 
what  right,  I  ask  now,  in  the  name  of  the  nioralify  that  binds  States  as 
wellasindividuals,  what  right  have  I,  or  any  man,  to  be  deprived  of  that 
privilege,  having  adjusted  by  immemorial  usage  all  my  thinking  and 
my  business  to  them,  what  right  has  anybody  to  take  away  that  defini- 
tion from  mef 

Yon  say  it  does  not  make  any  djflerence ;  its  value  is  the  world's 
meaning  of  a  dollar.  It  does  make  a  dififereuce  iu  the  ethics  of  legis- 
lation, and  all  wise  governments  are  justly  jealous  of  those  changes  as 
being  in  violation  of  natural  right.  So  we  have  always  had  for  our 
base,  even  during  that  adjustment  of  gold  which  did  not  happen  to 
correspond  with  European  nations,  yet  our  412^  grains  of  standard  sil- 
ver remainetl  a  legal,  potential  dollar,  though  not  in  actual  usage  dur- 
ing that  period  when  our  gold  was  valued  higher  than  the  European 
ratio.  Of  course  we  were  ofi'  our  base  during  the  greenback  period — a 
.legislative  raoni'tary  condition  which  had  full  justiflcatiou  in  a  foruiu 
where  patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  safety  overrules  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

However,  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  that. 

But  now  we  want  to  get  back  to  our  basis,  to  our  elementary  defini- 
tion, and  this  is  the  way  it  hurts  me,  I  may  say,  or  anybody. 

Here  is  a  coin  which  by  legal  detiuitiun  and  universal  iuteudment  is 
a  dollar.  What  right  has  anybody  to  manipulate  that  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  impose  upon  it  .'{3^  per  cent,  of  value  above  where  it  would  go 
under  free  and  uncousii-ained  conditions. 

Our  o{)poueuls  talk  about  flat — denounce  flat. 

I  join  them  in  the  denunciation  and  say  it  is  an  oppressive,  au  iniqui- 
tous, and  unjust  employment  of  the  flat  power  of  our  country  to  impose 
a  legislative  and  artificial  value  upon  that  coin  aViove  the  fair  commer- 
cial value  of  the  412J  grains  which  goes  to  its  making.  That  excessive 
value  is  oppressive.  Where  does  that  come  fromt  It  comes  from 
somewhere.  It  is  taken  oft'  from  the  price  of  every  article  of  goods  that 
is  measured  by  it.  Is  it  not ! '  With  wheat  in  Chicago  at  80  cents  a 
bushel,  and  if  that  dollar  is  worth,  as  we  say  in  our  ordinary  commer- 
cial terminology,  only  80  cents,  "  intrinsically, "  with  that  artificial  mint 
restriction  taken  oft'  wheat  wonid  be  a  dollar,  would  it  not  T  That  is 
to  say,  that  coin  is  foisted  up  one-third  above  its  actual  value  and  has 
taken  ou  an  oppressive  purchasing  power.  Let  us  say  that  a  dollar 
now  being  the  equivaleut  of  five  pecks  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market, 
under  the  open  and  free  coinage  if  you  give  to  the  people  that  which 
belongs  to  them  naturally  it  would  take  less  than  four  i>ecks  of  wheat 
to  buy  it ;  and  I  say  if  the  automatic  adjustment  would  bring  wheat  to 
auch  a  relation  to  the  dollar  as  thai  three  pecks  of  wheat  would  bu^ 
it,  that  atljustmeut  would  Ije  benefleent,  en*iout&^\\\%,  *.■&&.  ^n^,  v-tsixesi. 
aot}  cheer  to  the  most  importuot  \ud\1aW5  ot  oMt  "sXioV-a  to'iiviM'S -   ^ 
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wuulil  apiily  exactly  tlio  same  to  cottou  aud  all  of  ttiu  food  und  fabrif 
staples. 

I  (tiibmit  that  it  is  ho  iuvaxioti  of  natural  rigbt  for  Oontireas  tn  deni 
me  tlie  iirivilene  of  ooioing  my  metal  into  staudard  doUarn  inj-wlf,  am 
tlieu  reslriot  the  mint  privileges  in  aucli  a  way  as  to  foist  that  dollar  q, 
oue-tbird  above  it^  uoroial  actnal  '^  intrinsic"  value.    1  say  value  bi^dl] 
and  dearly,  bpoause  value  ts  purchasing  power,  exactly  that,  and  « 
body  who  tallts  about  valne  iu  any  other  sense  is  talking  loosely  am 
does  not  know  the  m«auiug  of  the  word.     For  while  the  word   '*  valao; 
may  have  properly  other  meanings,  it  has  no  other  meaning  in  tlitiidi 
cnssion,  and  of  course  a  mau  who  does  uot  know  any  other  way  lo  est 
mate  the  value  of  money  except  in  cents,  why  he   is  bounded  ami  cjl 
camscribed  in  a  little  petty  circle  of  money  terniH,  and  does  not 
that  broad  view  of  the  relations  of  money  to  goods  wliich  giv<rs  tk 
whole  (inestioii  weight  and  importance  to  any  careful  tliinkcr,    Tiint: 
all  the  point  I  desire  to  present  at  thii^  time,  if  I  have  made   niyst 
nndei'stood  upon  it. 

Mr.  Tracbv.  I  was  not  in  here  when  yon  commenced,  but  1  jiidg 
from  what  you  say  that  you  do  not  favor  the  sinudard  doliai-l 

Mr.  STAitK.  Yon  entirely  misunderstand  me — very  mncU  misuudei 
stand  me. 

Mr.  Tracev.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  last  espreesious  coudciiiu  tb 
forciug  of  the  silver  dollar  to  purchase  a  dollar's  worth  of  gooilt^  ua 
having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  in  it 

Mr.  Stark,  You  entirely  misapprehend  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  about  the  same  impression. 

Mr.  Tkacey.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  your  views  upou  that,  and  s|w)G 
of  it  yesterday  to  Mr.  Bartine. 

TheCHAiKsiAN.  1  got  an  impression  from  what  yon  were  sayinxtl 
the  other  I'O  cents  in  the  dollar  hnn  a  flat  value.  ' 

Mr.  Stark.  Precisely;  but  if  you  should  open  the  mint  tothiafi 
coinsge  that  will  take  the  fiat  value  of)'. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  do  that! 

Mr.  Stark.  Now  will  not  this  very  412^  grains  be  a  dollar  on  p 
sentation  at  the  mints!  And  l)eing  that  will  it  not  be  at  exactly 
commercial  equivalence  with  it  I 

The  t'liAiRMAS.  It  is  so  now. 

Mr.  Stark.  No;  I  can  not  take  the  41:^^  grains  to  the  mtnt  and  i 
maud  coin  fur  it. 

TheCuAiR»AN.  You  may  to  a  limltnl  extent  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Not  to  any  extent. 

The  I  luAiRMAN.  You  can  nor  go  with  it 

Mr.  Stark.  So,  sir ;  but  luiybody  can  go  lUere  with  it,  and  thp  tnit 
buys  some  of  it  at  the  lowest  market  price,  and  coins  it  into  tt  tokl 
dollar,  you  may  say,  in  a  curtain  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Ami  stamps  it  a  dollar  when  it  is  not  worth  a  da 
lart 

Mr.  Stark.  Not  so;  bnl  when  by  n«Iricled  coinage  you  cnn»e.i"dol 
lar"  to  tx-comtiso  mnch  mure  valuable.  I  thought  i  iu»le  that  plai 
yesterday. 

.Mr.  W'Ar.KEa.  Mr.  Stark's  jiositiua,  if  I  understaml  him,  is  Ibnt  t 
demonetization  of  the  silver  has  changed  the  dollar  by  enhancing : 
env-lhinl — that  you  have  mode  it  a  third  mure  valuable — that  is  to  a 

'b  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
It.  Stabk.  You  must  not  hold  nus  as  a  mnttur  of  fact,  to  pRcJsel; 
*- quality  relation.     I  assumed  that  for  the  purpose  of  illustntl< 
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and  lo(;ic.  In  assumiug  that,  ot'  course  I  assumed  that  that  cubaiice- 
Dieiit-iH  by  legislative  actiou,  and  that  repealiug  the  hi  w  of  1673  would 
be,  ill  effect,  bringing  the  rahie  of  gold  down  to  exactly  (I  speak  of 
valae,  I  do  not  talk  of  prices  here)  where  the  value  of  silver  now  ia. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  Right  there.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  brJDging 
down  the  value  of  gold,  or  raising  the  value  of  gold  J       ^ 

Mr.  Stark.  Oh,  uudoubtedly  and  practically. 

Mr.  MuTCHLEH,  What  do  you  measure  it  with  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Goods. 

Mr.  MurcuLBR.  Do  you  not  measure  (he  goods  by  the  gold)  Is 
□ot  gold  the  stiiudard  !  Do  you  not  measure  all  the  commodities  up  to 
and  rigbt  from  that  gold  ! 

Mr.  Stark.  Do  you  therefore  say  that,  adopting  that  as  the  "  »taud- 
ard,"  you  guarantee  it  against  fluctuations  in  pnrchasiug  powerT 

Mr.  MuTCHLEH.  (Jan  there  be  such  atbiug  as  fluctuation  io  the  value 
of  a  gold  dollar  1 

Mr.  Stark.  In  what! 

Mr.  MiiTCHLEE.  In  anything. 

Mr.  Stark.  There  can  uot  be  any  floctuatiou  in  its  weight,  fineness, 
and  "thingneaa,"  if  I  may  use  a  burlesque  expression. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  Ifi  not  the  standard  of  exchange  the  gold  dollar! 
Do  you  not  measure  the  value  of  all  other  products  up  to  and  back  from 
that  standard  ? 

Mr.  Stare.  We  do  today. 

Mr.  JlUTCHLER.  You  measure  silver  in  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  If  you  were  to  go  on  coining  silver  dollars,  would 
not  that  part  of  the  silver  dollar  whicb  is  leas  in  value  than  the  gold  be 
fiat  money  i 

Mr.  Stark.  I  see  1  have  not  made  myself  understood,  and  I  will 

Mr.  MuTCULKB.  Sow,  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  view  that  the  gold  dollar  is  the  standard  which 
measares  the  value  of  all  other  commodities — silver  is  a  commoditj — the 
proposition  to  take  a  given  amount  of  silver  and  stamp  it  with  the  stamp 
of  the  mint  and  call  It  a  dollar,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
commodity  of  that  dollar  is  80  ccTits 

Mr.  Stark.  Eighty  gold  cents. 

Mr.  MuTcnLBH.  Of  course,  measured  by  my  standard;  say  it  is  80 
cents.     Xow,  is  not  the  other  20  cents  in  that  silver  dollar  fiat  money  t 

Mr.  Stark.  It  is  not  fair  in  arguing  a  question  or  proposition  to 
change  a  public  policy  to  back  yourself  up  by  things  as  they  are.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  attack.  We  sny  that  gold  also,  by  this  policy  of 
limitation,  has  been  foisted  up  331(  per  cent,  iibove  its  normal  value. 

Mr.  MuTrHLEE.  In  relation  to  whatl 

Mr.  Stabk.  Goods;  the  only  possible 

Mr.  MuTCKLER.  Wheat,  corn,  labort 

Mr.  Stahk.  Wheat,  corn,  (lotatoes,  cotton. 

Mr.  Mu'rcHLEE.  £ut  wheat,  corn,  and  labor  do  not  remnin  stationary. 

Mr.  Si'AitK.  Nothing  remains  stationary  in  valne. 

Mr.  MUTCHLEH.  Wheat  has  been  going  down;  labor  has  not. 

Mr.  Stark.  Exactly.  , 

Mr.  MUTCHLEH.  You  can  not  measttre  wages  by  a  wheat  standard, 
because  they  are  far  apart.  You  can  not  measure  the  valne  of  this  by 
your  wheat  and  labor,  and  you  can  not  measure  the  value  of  your  labor 
and  wheat  by  this  standard. 
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Mr.  Stabk.  TIic  (lilHculty  right  here  lies  in  the  miaapprehensioD  o 
the  iiatare  of  value,  an  Hometbintr  which  cau  never  be  fixed 

Mr.  MUTCiiLSR.  You  do  not  mean  to  sny  the  vatnatiou  of  the  goU 
ilollar  *mn  not  be  fixed,  do  jouT 

Mr.  Stark.  Wh.v,  I  say  uiost  entphattcally,  it  in  all  fustian  aiid  t 
to  Talk  about  tixiug  the  valae  of  a  dollar. 

Mr.  MiTTCiiLER.  I  claim  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  is  the  Btandai 
aud  is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Stark.  The  same  in  what  respect  f 

Mr.  MuTCHLEK.  With  other  commodities,  the  value  of  which  ' 
estimate  and  regnlate  by  the  gold  dollar  may  be  changed,  bat  the  goM 
dollar  itself  does  not  change, 

Mr.  Stabk.  Ill  what  respect  is  it  unchaugeablet 

Mr.  Mui'CHLER.  I  might  as  well  say  a  yard-stick  to-day  is  thre«  fefl 
long  ami  to- morrow  it  is  only  two  and  a  half  feet,  yet  it  is  always 
same  leugth. 

Mr.  Stark.  Then  you  say  these  nations  for  instance,  who  i 
silver  rupee  as  their  standard,  which  follows  the  variations  of  aitvec 
bnllion,  you  say  that  adopting  that  standard  you  aflirm  that  tbaf 
standard  never  changes,  but  only  the  value  of  gold  and  other  thiagl 
change.     Is  that  rightf 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  Yes,  I  t>elieve  so. 

Mr.  Stark.  Then  we  are  confronted  with  this  dilemma :     There  unj 
a  number  of  stundnrds  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  world  which,  while  ibdH 
were  near  together  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  same  commercial  eqnivi 
leuce,  have  to  day  drifted  apart.     Each  one  has  changed  ;  but  it  is  t' 
"  to'ther"  fellows  who  have  changed ;  of  course  they  have.    JJow,  BiiyA 
yon  are  10  feet  from  me.     Somebody  comes  in  the  door  and  says  tbatir« 
are  10  feet  apiirt ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  some  other  fellow  comes  in  and 
aays  we  are  5  feet  apart.     If  I  am  extremely  egotistical,  1  would  My : 
"Pshaw,  he  has  l)eeu  changing  his  distance,  not  I."     If  the  other  fellow 
IB  an  egotist,  he  will  say :     "  The  other  fellow's  distance  bus  changed." 
By  common  consent  the  distance  between  us  is  changed  ;  it  does  not 
matter  which  one  has  moved.     Value  is  purely  a  swapping  rate.    That 
is  all  it  ift.     I  say,  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  knows  what  ao 
intelligent  conviction  is,  that  a  man  who  is  off  on  that  elementary  defl- 
nition  is  at  variance  with  every  great  economic  writer  in  the  English 
language  and   has  a  fatal  defect  which  dtsi|ualifiee  him  from  proper 
thinking  on  this  subject ;  for  it  brings  him  right  to  the  jwint  of  sayjugl 
the   Indian   standard  of  silver  has  not  changed,  but  gold  and  othoH 
things  have  changed.  ■ 

The  East  Indian  «ays  it  is  not  silver,  but  it  is  gold  that  has  chaBgeiU 
because  silver  is  onr  "standard."  We  say  that  this  discussion  mnwH 
rise  above  that  contention  between  these  two  persons,  and  say  that  tl^fl 
relation  between  these  two  "  standards  "  has  changed,  and  we  are  ••ifl 
iug  where  does  that  change  hurt  1  What  is  the  proper  public  iKilkm 
here  with  respect  to  that  change  t  Why,  we  say  it  hurts  prices  beffS 
It  does  not  hurt  prices  in  India.  There  is  a  perfect  concensus  of  opinlOH 
and  tcstlTiiouy  on  that  point.  Anybody  who  reads  the  current  llt«r«tBia 
understands  that  perfectly  well.  I  know  very  well,  and  I  submit  my  Irieafl 
bere  is  one  of  those  who  insist  that  it  is  not  competent  to  measure  thq 
value  of  the  money  unit  by  reference  to  goods,  that  there  is  some  otb€M 
8iandar<l  by  which  you  can  compute  the  value  of  a  dollar  a«  *'  staudaral 
of  value"  than  by  purchasing  power.  ■ 

Mr.  Walker.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  moifl 
■^MTii/ip  JOB  bare  covered  soDiepom^^  aeveta\\.\m«ft  aNx««A$,  Jfl 
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Mr.  Stare.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  liud  I  have  not  made  myself  auderstood 
either, 

Mr.  Walker.  If  yoa  will  excuse  me  and  lay  aside  all  theories  and 
jnst  answer  as  to  the  facts  without  explanations,  I  would  be  obliged, 
because  the  explanations  you  have  already  made  will  cover  any  anHwers 
you  may  make,  and  after  I  get  through  if  you  want  to  explain,  you  cau 
do  so.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day,  if  1  nnderatood  you  cor- 
rectly, that  value  is  simply  a  relation  in  exchange. 

Mr.  Stakk.  Correct. 

Mr.  Walker.  Secondly,  you  say  that  having  our  present  staudartl, 
without  any  reference  to  what  it  is,  that{>rices  have  gone  oft' on  a  gen- 
eral average  about  one-third,  and  there  is  no  exchange  now  being  made 
OQ  the  plane  of  justice  as  between  one  product  and  another  ui>on  this 
lower  scale  of  prices.  I  am  talking  now  about  products,  not  prices. 
You  say  that  the  geueral  average  on  prmlucts  have,  gone  oH'  about  one- 
third  ;  that  is,  they  are  being  exchanged  equitably  on  a  lower  plane. 
What  is  yonr  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Stabk.  I  have  not  made  any  snch  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  said  in  your  remarks  that  value  is  simply  a  rela- 
tion in  exchange. 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  then  you  went  on  to  say  in  answer  to  questions 
I  asked,  and  of  your  own  statement,  that  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver had  appreciated  gold,  so  that  all  the  products  are  being  exchanged 
at  a  lower  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  Stabk.  Exchange  with  monej',  as  between  products  and  money, 
is  my  (xmtention. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that,  because  you  know  they 
are  not  exchanged  for  money  at  all.  They  areextihangedfor  each  other 
in  the  way  all  exchanges  are  made,  in  dollars  nominally,  but  really  they 
are  made  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Stark.  They  are  made  in  dollars'  worth.  ] 

Mr.  Walker,  Of  each  production  1 

Mr,  Stabk,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  For  each  other ! 

Mr,  Stark,  They  are  iu  dollar's  worth — for  a  doUur. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  each  exchange  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Stark.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  to  which  all  my  argument  has 
been  addressed.  The  first  step  in  that  process  is  conversion  into  dol- 
lars' worth, 

Mr,  Walker,  Do  not  now  argue  it  over  again,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 
I  want  to  get  right  at  that  point,  I  understood  yoa  to  say  the  other 
day  that  the  prices  bad  receded  because  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

Mr.  Staek.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  that, 

Mr.  Walker.  The  depreciation  tbr  the  general  range  year  by  year, 
say  covering  a  iiertod  of  five  years,  had  depreciated  about  the  same 
proportion  1 

Mr.  Staeic  Substitntially  so,  but 

Mr.  Walker,  1  agree  with  yon  perfectly  on  that.  Secondly,  yoa 
havn  said  we  have  not  money  enough — that  is,  real  money.  How  much 
ought  we  tohavef 

Mr.  Stark.  I  say  that  is  Just  the  same  question  exactly  as  to  ask 
how  much  wheat  we  should  have — all  that  the  industries  of  the  world 
spontaneonsly  will  give  ns.    That  is  what  we  ought  to  have, 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  there  any  criterion  by  'm\i\v,\v  Xo  i'a&?,'«i  Nvww  ta>M3a. 
we  Deeii  to  coin  f    Is  there  any  way  of  deteTm\n\x\£'«\iW-\*««'«*^^  ■ 
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Ur.  t^ABK.  There  cms  sen 
coDttuet ;  I  iii4!an  of  priBiary  e 

Mr.  WiLKEB.  Tour  poini  is  thai  prices  will  me  in  propoftioa  to  th* 
money  in  exJAtemse :  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  mtllioo  tlte  prieM  will 
»U  be*  mwle  hy  that  millioD  of  coin ;  and  if  there  la  a  handreil  nullloi 
the  pri««  will  be  made  wiihreferenee  to  that  bandred  milltonsof  c>  ' 

>Ir.  8TABK.  Sabtttaniiall y ;  bat  we  might  have  a  good  many- 
Mr.  Wai-KF.b.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  this  is  ko  or  not. 

Mr.  Stabx.  Veit,  sir;  that  is  sabmaniially  so. 

Mr.  Wai.krb.  Then  if  Ibepricesof  pnxlactabemadeby  that  nQI 
if  we  have  a  hntMirM  millions  the  prices  will  be  a  haodred  tim 

Mr.  Stabk.  SulMUntially  that. 

Mr.  Wai.kkb.  >'ow,  I  want  to  ask  yoir again:  How  macb  do  w»  n 
IMT  capita  OM  rwnpared  with  India  and  Earopel 

Mr.  Atark.  I  do  not  pretend  to  afSrm ;  I  do  not  thitik  any  man  i 
who  tiinili  himm^lf  (o  a  precise  and  careTul 

Mr.  Wai.kkr.  tdiiuowaut  a  carefalorpretriseaiinwer;  Iwantabt 
a  geurritl  idea  of  wtiiit  i»  the  proportion.     Is  there  any  fa4rt  which  woalf 
indii^alr  how  much  more  we  need  a*  compared  with  India  and  Enropt 

Mr.  Btabk,  I  believe  we  do  not  need  so  much  a«  is  nee<led  in  Eora| 
per  (;a|>it;>.  Tor  our  modes  of  doing  battme^tt  are  somewhat  differeDC 
mp»u  not  HO  inacti  lo  do  the  same  amooni  of  boAiness. 

Mr.  Walkbb.  Th»t  in  the  reasoo  yon  gireT 

Mr.  Htark.  Ve«,  nir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Are  yon  able  to  stand  by  th»t  T 

Mr.  Stark.  Yen,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Duyou  not  know,a8am8tter  of  fact,  that  the  habit  a 
boarding  which  was  established  in  Earope  in  the  end  of  the  last  Centm 
lias  proven  to  lie  one  of  the  modes,  and  that  thcie  ix  nulled  for  C' 
liabilii  ami  ideas  of  the  people  there  tar  more  coin  l>cr  capita  iJiaa  1 
needed  in  a  country  where  the  habit  of  hoarding  does  not  exist  t 

Mr.  8TABK.  I  would  say  so  with  a  qnaliticatiun.  1  donot  knowbtf 
much  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Walkkk,  Now  I  want  to  a^k  you  whether  the  commen 
demand  for  coin  has  lesaened  in  projiortion  to  the  business  in  the  L 
llfty  years.  Assuming  that  a  certain  per  ceiitiige  was  needed  fifty  j« 
ago  for  all  the  husiuess  done — take  foreign  commerce,  that  is  a  bet' 
criterion — assuming  that  a  certain  per  centage  of  foreign  hRBioe«s  v 
done  fli'ly  yeai-s  ago,  what  is  the  |>erocotage  for  everj-  $1,000  worth  rf  I 
business  done,  now  as  compared  with  that  timet 

Mr,  Stark.  1  suppose  a  given  volume  of  coin  will  to-day  advantage- 
ously accomplish  more  hnsiuess,  supplemented  by  paper  and  other  a 
trlvancoH,  tbau  It  would  flfty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Walker.  How  uiiich  more — how  many  timoahaslieen  theinei 
lu  efflciciicy  T 

Mr.  Stark.  I  wonid  not  he  willing  to  dispute  upon  it,  bftt  I 
think  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Walkkh.  Kxcukc  me.    The  old-fashionol  way  of  tradiug  i 
the  Indies  was  to  lakt-  a  au-go,  the  ohe«i)e»t  you  could  buy  to  *  " 
tnge,  sometimes  a  full  oirgo  and  Kometimex  leas,  and  then  taking  ft 
and   silver  to  the  t.ui'iiiiit  M'  tin-  <UIUti-uco  bctivi-en   tlie  puit;h 
L>r  of  whntever  the  giHxIit  tliiit  were  taken  out  were,  iti  order  lo  t 
kiiiiw  the  old  eiistoui  of  neiidiug  xniieri'urgoesl 


,  Now,  yon  mast  readily  i 
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fa  it  takes  for  doing  liusJiteRs  to-day,  when,  iu,ste&il  of  takiug  tliatcoiu  we 
K  have  a  bill  of  excliange,  or  ciirreut  mouey,  or  anytbiiig  else.  Now  we 
■  can  t«le^'raph  to  Gautoii  and  so  maeb  gold  is  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
r  bouse,  and  8o  forth,  and  so  on.  Biisiuees  has  been  facilitated  b;  tbe 
r  telegraph,  the  railroads,  and  telephones.  Exchanges  are  settled  by 
taking  drafts,  etc.,  through  the  mediuni  of  tbe  banks.  It  has  increased 
I     inrniensely. 

I*  Mr.  Stabk.  It  bas  greatly  increased.  But  just  on  that  point,  if  yon 
will  permit  uie.  With  all  that  increased  elHcioncy  of  coined  money,  all 
these  various  appliances  have  not  availed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to 
keep  prices  up. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  will  excnse  me  at  this  point,  because  you  have 
said  that  a  hundred  times  or  pOHsilily  two  hnuctred  times. 

Mr.  Stark.  I  am  afraid  i  would  not  be  understood  if  I  said  it  two 
hundred  times  more. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  a  difference  between   uuderetandlng  and 
believing, 

Mr.  Stark.  Te.s,  sir;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  a«ik  just  this  <iuestiou :  W^bat  makes 
p"    you  think,  when  the  efficacy  of  a  day's  work  with  all  tbe  modern  appli- 
ances has  doubled — I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  fifty 
years — and  prices  have  receded  about  one-third,  and  when  yon  count 
tbe  residuum  for  labor,  that  the  prices  did  not  recede  one-third  on  that 
acconut  t     Why  does  not  that  account  for  tbe  recedinjj;  of  prices  i 
Mr.  Stark.  That  is  not  a  fair  statenient  of  tbe  situation. 
Mr,  Walker.  That  is  all  I  want  on  that  imint.     Now,  have  you  any 
idea  bow  many  years  it  takes  for  a  volume  of  property  in  any  county 
equal  to  the  valuation  of  the  whole  county  to  go  through  the  probate  or 
insolveni-y  courts  of  tbe  county  I 
Mr.  Stabk.  1  do  not  think  I  oonid  tell  you. 
Mr.  Walker.  Could  you  gueas  about  it! 

Mr.  Stark.  If  you  mean  by  going  through  the  probate  court 

Mr.  Walker.  1  mean  going  through  the  court  by  assignees,  adminis- 
tration, etc. 

■    Mr.  Stark.  Then  you  do  not  include  inheritauce,  etc.  I 
Mr.  Walker.  Of  course  I  do. 

Mr.  Stark.  The  probate  court  does  not  administer  on  land. 
Mr.  Walker.  Suppose  this  probate  court  administrates  on  Etll  these 
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Mr.  Stabk.  It  must  be,  in  a  broad  way,  something  less  than  the  av- 
erage life  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Walker.  Would  it  not  he  less  than  half  I  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  Now,  it  is  said  {I  speak  from  authority,  but  I  have  not  it  here, 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  be  careful  when  I  say  it,  not  having  a  copy  of 
tbe  authority  under  my  band)  it  is  once  in  twenty  years  or  less.  That 
is  probably  trne.  Now,  do  you  know  the  length  of  a  business  life — not 
tbe  length  of  a  man's  life,  but  the  length  of  a  business  life — taking 
everybotly,  farmers,  store-keepers,  merchants,  everybody  else,  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Stauk.  Starting  at  the  time  when  be  becomes  tweutyone  years 
of  age  I 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  starting  at  anything,  but  starting  when  he  begins 
to  trade  aud  do  business,  when  be  ceases  to  work  for  wages. 

Mr.  Btaek.  I  would  not  undertake  to  state  a  Ijroad  a\erage.  It 
would  be  but  a  mere  guess  for  me  to  average  Wax.. 


iH 
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Mr,  WAr.KKB.  Haitpoiw  1  my  on«-baIf  went  oat  of  t 

J 'ran;  tbat  ihTVV'fUthn  »t;ntoatort»ii«iiieM  ia  Iad  yean,  and  tonr-i 
a  flflM-n  yMtn. 

Mr.  Htauk.  I  nliriald  nay  it  ira«aD  «x»sgeratioa if  jon  iocltulefi 

Mr.  Wackkh.  I^avo  out  tliH  fannt^rH. 

Mr.  Htakk.  Ifycfii  Te-fnT  to  mercantile,  I  Hhoaldwiyl  belien 

Mr.  Wai.kku.  Novyipu  dn  not  deny  at  all  bnt  tbat  tragat  h 
il|>,  and  liikliiK  tli«  whole  rattge  tbrou^b  are  nearly  doable  « 
wern  Ih'lt-en  .venrMaifof 

Mr.  Htakk.  I  tliink  tbat  la  i;H[>ei:ially  mi  in  Ibftiie  voGaliona  where  n 
DMn  coinlilitn  anil  t^nfnnxi  nr  (sonntrain  wages.  Those  wbo  remain 
Kmi'lo.viiieia  th<-.v  am  only  a  part  of  thoM!  who  are  wHUng  to  woi 
cliii'liiu  luiril  llincn-  r««l»t  any  nnttini;  down  of  their  wages. 

Mr.  Wai.kuh.  Tnk<!  farm  wagea.  FiTty  yi-ant  ago  yoa  conid  hire 4 
iiiiiii  fot^m  a  month  nnd  board      It  iwntn  (-0  now. 

Mr.  Ktauk.  NOffllr;  1  giitvui  not.    That  in  not  the  exiterience  in  Uhi 
wbvri!  I  llvi*.  ttnd  we  tiavo  a  great  agritinltnral  State.     I  know  n 
urn  eiiii'loyetl ut  4HI  nnionth  the  year  round. 

Mr.  WirpcliAM.  Tbw  avcnrnv  la  not$20  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Htakk.  I  know  dommon  worknien  working  for  $10  and  boaidl 
imiritb  lh<>  year  niiiiiil  In  Ohio. 

.Mr.  NVai.kk)!.  Une  f|ni>Htliin  further,  bennuHe  1  nm  getting  to  tbeew 
Xn'i  UN  KPt  lit  th«  funii  bdior.  Now  what  U  it  where  Ibey  work  by  U 
day  t 

Mr.  Htakk.  There  In  more  cimnge  there  In  farm  lal>or. 

Mr.  Wai.khk.  They  gol  about  double,  and  now  they  get  money  ti 
Imy  wlieru  tbuy  eboow,  when  Uiuy  uoetl  lo  get  payment  in  farm  pre  ' 
uotn. 

Mr.  Htark.  Vea,  nir;  morr  piirliuularly  in  the  Wnst. 

Mr.  Walker.  1m  it  nut  u  fact  thiit  tbin  thing  growa  bo  rapidly  tbi 
everybody  Hhould  have  land  he  neodi*  clieaj)— just  a»  cheap  aa  it  ofl 
be.     That  in  to  aay,  in  not  it  an  immense  advantage  to  ihia  oonntry  to 
have  IVi*e  laud  where  a  man  can  go  and  take  it  upi 

Mr.  HTAnK,  Not  no  great  H«  to  bavu  cheap  money. 

Mr.  Walkkk.  I  am  nut  lalkingalwut  cheap  niouey  now.  If  yoa  will 
unHwer  niu— — 

Mr.  Htakk.  1  will  bt>  mittunderHtuod  uuleHs  this  contention  in  conOoed 
to  goodNiiii  theoni>  hand  and  money  on  the  other.  That  ia  the  only  tiling 
I  am  illHciiHNiiig.     "t'beap"  nieans  price  in  yonr  oenae;  cheap  prodaeH' 
uieiin  higii  ]Hiri'baHing  power  of  money. 

Mr.  Wai.kku.  1  nni  imt  talking  about  money. 

Mr.  Htakk.  How  do  you  meaHure  llT  Cheap  generally  means  byn 
Oreni^e  to  money. 

Mr.  Wai-KKK.  1  am  not  talking  of  that  now.     l»  it  not  a  fact- 
is  a  fkiruier  with  live  or  aJx  Hona  who  can  not  oil  take  bis  farm ; 
two  or  three  probably  i^an.     Whatever  they  pay  for  laud  tbey  bare  j[ 
to  work  for  It.     Now  ia  not  that  work  done  with  their  own  brawu  ana 
Bln«w,  taken  out  of  Ibeir  bloo<lt    They  have  got  to  tuke  it  out  of  then 
wivra  and  rhildn-ti.     And  ia  it  not  a  fm-t  tbat  it  is  belter  Ibnt  a  n 
Hhoubl  earn  »  farm  for  a  thouaand  lUiyit'  work  rather  than  lor  two  tl 
Hund  dit.\n'  work  I 

Mr.  si' ARK.  That  ia  gmul. 

Mr.  VValkkii.  You  have  not  any  donltt  about  tbatt  _ 

Mr.  Staijk.  That  is  good.  providHlit  doeituot  fall  in  priev  afterword. 

Mr.  Waj.kbh.  I  di.  not  exactly  undersiand  that.  Have  yon  wiy 
iloub^j^|i^kte«l  tor  th«  eountry  T 
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Mr.  Stabk.  Ypb,  sir;  in  a  general  wiiy. 

Mr.  Walker.  Have  yon  any  doubt  of  it  witLout  auy  limitatiou  ! 

Mr,  Stabk.  There  may  be  slCtiatioDs  that  might  chauge  it  very  mate- 
rially.    Not  what  it  is,  bnt  what  is  it  hecoviing  worth,  is  the  qneatioii. 

Mr.  Walkbr.  i  know  that.  But  if  you  will  excuse  me,  have  you 
any  doubt  but  it  is  beat  for  this  country,  consideriug  how  short  men'a 
lives  are—their  working,  business  lives — is  it  not  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  that  any  farm  shonid  be  purchased  with  a  thousand  days' 
work  rather  than  two  thousand  days'  work  f 

Mr.  Stark.  If  you  want  a  precise  answer  to  that 

Mr.  Walker,  1  do  not  want  it  precise  at  all.  There  is  nothing  that 
comes  down  so  fundamental  as  a.  day^s  work,  and  when  you  are  talking 
about  a  day's  work  yon  have  got  down  under  all  qnestions  of  money, 
and  under  all  questions  excet>t  questions  that  concern  man  and  man, 
Sow  my  question  is  this :  Is  it  not  best  for  this  country  that  a  man's 
farm  should  be  purchased  for  one  thousand  days'  work  rather  than  two 
thousand  days'  work! 

Mr.  Stabk.  Yes,  sir;  If  a  man  will  sell  his  farm  for  a  thousand  days' 
■work  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  not 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  talking  now,  mind,  not  having  any  regard  to 
money  and  values,  except  the  unit  of  a  day's  work.  Have  you  auy 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  beKt  for  the  country  that  a  farm  shall  be  pur- 
chased for  a  thau.sand  days'  work  than  two  thousand  days'  work  1 

Mr.  Staek,  No,  sir;  but  more  important  than  all  is  that  it  should 
rise  in  value  afterwards, 

Mr,  Walker.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  if  this  farm  was  mortgaged 
and  the  man  ninsl  pay  it,  is  it  not  better  that  he  shonid  pay  that  farm 
mortgage  oS'  in  a  hundred  days'  work  rather  than  two  hundred  days' 
work! 

Mr,  Stabk.  Better  for  him,  certainly,  in  any  condition  between  him 
and  his  creditors.  The  indirecmeas  or  impertinence,  I  might  say,  of 
these  questions  is  this:  A  day's  labor  is  uo  unit  by  which  we  can  meaa- 
nre.  My  daj's  labor  and  your  day'a  labor  is  one  thing,  and  the  day's 
labor  of  another  man  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  we  are  all  occupied 
in  useful  vocations,  I  trust.  We  can  never  come  to  auy  agreement  or 
nniversat  rule  by  assuming  a^  agui<le  a  day's  work  as  an  economic  unit. 
It  is  not  good  for  anything,  because  one  person  is  twice  aa  productive 
as  another — ten  times  more  productive — ii  hundred  times  more  produc- 
tive. One  man's  labor  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as  another  man's 
labor.  It  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  guide  us  in  our  study  of  value- 
change, 

Mr.  Tbacy,  What  is  the  proper  thing  I 

Mr.  Stark.  The  product;  the  things  that  we  deal  in. 

Mr.  Tbacy.  Does  not  the  product  result  from  labor  t 

Mr.  Stabk.  Certainly,  when  the  labor  becomes  emlMdied  in  the  pro- 
duction then  you  bavo  got  something  in  regard  to  which  you  can  state. 
A  bnshel  of  wheat  is  the  same  thing  to-day  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  no  change  in  it.    The  hours  of  labor  are  a  different  thing. 

Mr,  Walker.  Do  yon  take  any  cognizance  of  supply  and  demandl 

Mr.  Stabk.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are  a  great  force  controlling  all 
these  things. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  And  that  the  overproducing  of  the  supply  wonld 
cheapen  it  1 

Mr.  Staek.  That  is  one  of  the  forces. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Is  it  not  all  the  force?  Theie  itm  &  l\io\«»."a4,  %>fivcv^^ 
that  enter  into  the  clieapeniug  of  it. 
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Mr.  Stabk.  Cheap  by  refereuce  towliatf  ThatwonI  "cbcaji^dcM 
not  iiietin  aiiything  unless  you  t«11  me  iti  vliat. 

Mr.  Walkkb.  Hr-ve  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  the  prices  of  land  al 
throu);h  the.  i'>ii»t  have  been  rediiceil  very  materially  by  the  cbtnpnri 
of  trutiHiiorlitliuii  and  free  laud  in  the  West !  Have  yon  any  donut  u 
that  [iott)t  t 

Mr.  Stark,  i  do  not  doubt  bnt  that  that  in  oi)e  of  the  force?:. 

Mr,  Walker.  1  8Up{ioHe  you  are  aware  that  a  barrel  of  tlour  ram  b* 
taken  from  Chicat^u  to  Boston  vlieajier  than  it  conid  be  taken  in  a  wsgeu 
and  deliverfdT 

Mr.  STAEK.  \'e»,  sir, 

Mr.  Walkek.  Ilttve  you  any  doubt  that  the  cheapeuiuK  of  laud  in 
Sew  England  bua  reduced  its  price  aa  farming  land  to  a  Iremendoat 
extent! 

Mr.  STABK.,That  ih  undoubtedly  one  force. 

Mr.  MuTCHLKR.  In  your  aiiswiT  to  Mr,  Walker  you  use  th«  t«rn 
"cheap  money."     Plea«e  tell  ns  wbji  ,\iiu  mean  by  cheap  money. 

Mr.  Stark.  With  reference  to  goods.  Forintitatici-,  a  dollar  Uiatcai 
be  bought,  if  I  may  nwe  that  leim  iu  a  iittlu  inverse  sense,  that  may  in 
bought  by  3  jiecks  of  wheat  is  a  cheaper  dollar  than  the  otic  which  takvi 
5  iiecks  of  wheat  to  buy.  It  is  cheaper  with  respect  to  wheat,  Xow,  11 
that  same  chaiiife  which  I  supposed  takes  place  in  relations  to  roone^ 
and  wheat  may  be  assumed  to  take  p!lH^e  with  all  comnKMlJtie^,  then  t 
shonld  nay  broadly  and  generally  that  a  dollar  bad  become  by  that 
change  a  cheaper  dollar. 

Mr.  MuTCiiLBE.  The  overproduction  as  a  rule,  of  course,  cheapeu* 
an  article.  We  have  had  animmeiiaecropof  wheat  now,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  l)e(;auab  wo  have  had  an  imnienso  crop  of  wheat  it  will  bi 
cheap. 

Mr.  8TABK.  That  is  true,  and  true  as  to  other  things. 

.Mr.  MVTOllLKB,  Now,8uppose  wo  had  aniuimousecropof  sUverdi^ 
lars  by  opening  our  mint**  to  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Stare.  The  same  will  apply  there.  This  eiactly  applies  with! 
rcfewnceto  that.  ' 

Mr.  MtTTcuLER.  Opening  the  mint^  to  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dd; 
larcan  not  bnt  be  an  iKlvanttige  to  the  debtor  class. 

Mr.  HrAKK.  In  a  mea«iire 

Mr.  .Mi'TcnLER.  And  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  creditor  cIiwh, 

Mr.  Stark.  That  \»  not  so  plain.  I  maintain  that  a  widow  who  ba 
tl.UUO  depositetl  in  a  savings  bank,  whose  interest  is  her  only  sai 
port — say  she  gets  4  per  c^'nt.  interest  from  the  savingK  bnuk.  1 
she  pays  taxes  she  pays  2J  per  cent.,  which  leavcM  her  U  pf 
cent,  to  live  on.  ABsumiug  a  |inl>1ic  policy  which  would  lewe 
the  value  of  our  dollars  oue-fourlh;  sujipose,  for  the  [Uirpoae  ( 
illaatratiug  the  principle,  that  I  assume  tlie  interest  rate  whiob  Ott 
bank  would  pay,  as  it  was  litU-en  jears  ago,  to  be  6  per  v«ut.,  an 
the  fixed  charges  would  nut  materially  change,  she  would  have  a  n( 
income  which  would  be  more  benefleinl  to  her  as  »  source  of  eopport 
even  if  the  purchaMiug  iiower  of  every  uue  of  our  dollars  htid  gone  iluw] 
one-half,  because  she  would  have  'ii  |ier  tx-nt,  income  instead  of  1^,  n« 

Mr.  .Mt'TCBi.KR.  A  Western  fanner  haa  a  luorlgage  of  $5,000  upo 
bis  farm.  N(»w  he  sells  Ids  wheat  at  HO  isents  a  bushel.  We  open  tli 
mintM  <o  free  coinage,  and  then  yon  say  money  becomes  cheap.  HoDO 
lK><'<imiiih-  cheat'!  he  hi-IIn  bio  wheat  tor  91.25  a  bushel  and  i>aystij 
ei-edilors  i"  'ollni>.  which  would  be  the  difference  between  fi 
wall*  iiiijt Jilts  imd  what  bi»«reAUut  \AV.vsfot  W«\at»i 
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Mr.  Stabk.  Of  what  I 

Mr.  MOTCHLER.  Of  the  actual  value  of  the  mortgiige  before  you  open 
;our  miDtti. 

Mr.  Stabk.  Did  the  mortgagor  ever  promise  any  value  whatever  f 
He  promised  to  pay  dollars.  Where  the  value  of  these  dollars  should 
go  ought  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  past  and  the  prospeeUve 
stability  of  the  future. 

The  Ohaibx^.  Vou  do  not  apply  this  expressly  to  creditors  and 
debtors  1 

Mr.  Stack.  It  applies  to  everbotly, 

Tfae  CHA1BMAI4.  I  uuderstaud  that  the  complaiut  is  tli.it  the  thing 
non'  is  b^i'd  upon  tbe  debtor, 

Mr.  Stark,  It  is  not  a  fjuestion  whether  it  is  hard  upon  the  creditor 
or  debtor.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  this  qnestiou  in  the  iutere»<t«i  of  the 
creditor  or  debtor.  Of  coarse,  it  bas  a  special  bearing  ou  this  for  the 
time  being;  but  my  argumeut  is  upon  a  broad,  beDetici.'Dt  public  policy, 
in  aiding  the  business  of  our  country  by  a  dollar  which  shall,  instead  of 
being  continually  appreciating,  keep  prices  firm  and  healthy, 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  uiuch  silver  was  in  circulation  in 
1873,  when  it  was  demouetized  in  the  Cnited  States  ! 

Mr.  Stark.  There  bad  been  nearly  three  millions  coined  within  the 
three  years  preceding  tbe  act  of  demonetization;  farther  than  that 
coinage  I  do  not  know  of  any  standard  dollars.  Of  coarse,  we  had  sub- 
sidiary coin,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  these  silver  dollars  re- 
maiued  here.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  but  sach  as  are  kept  as  keep- 
sakes. 

Mr.  Walker,  Do  you  know,  or  doyou  not  know,  that  wages  are 
the  vejy  Inst  thiug  to  go  up,  as  they  are,  of  course,  the  last  to  go  down 
iu  any  change  of  value  1 

Mr.  Stark,  Yes;  particularly  the  wages  where  the  people  can  noti 
combiue.  In  those  industries  where  they  can  not  hold  together  and  re- 
sist. 

Mr.  Walker,  Now,  you  see  yonr  theory  has  blinded  you  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  ask  the  question  in  another  form:  Do  vou  not  know  that  ^ages, 
when  you  depreciate  the  currency  or  put  anything  into  thti  currency-  to 
send  prices  up,  are  the  very  last  to  go  up  T 

Mr.  Stark.  This  is  what  takes  place.  Idle  bands  are  employed  at 
the  same  rate  for  awhile.  Then  wages,  if  they  are  all  employed,  will 
begin  to  advance. 

Mr.  Walker,  Suppose  we  depreciated  our  currency  20  per  cent., 
how  long  do  yon  ibink  it  would  take  the  wages  of  the  country  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  tbe  depreciation  and  go  up  20  per  cent,  T 

Mr.  Stark.  1  tbiok  it  would  certainly  be  no  longer  tbau  the  first 
wheat  crop  going  into  tbe  market. 

Mr.  Walker.  1  have  some  interesting  facts  upon  that  question.  1 1 
would  take  on  an  average  about  eight  years. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  the  common  laborer  and  tbe  wages  of  the  skilled  laborer  \* 
very  mucb  greater  than  it  was  years  ago ! 

Mr.  Stabk,  I  supjiose  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Mt^TCHLER,  That  is  a  fact,  I  think,  and  it  is  my  own  observation, 
at  any  rate,  at  uiy  home,  that  whereas  twenty-flve  years  ago  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  carpenter,  stone- 
mason, bricklayer,  and  that  of  the  hod-carrier,  the  difference  was  aa^ 
so  great.  Now  the  difl'erenoe  is  very  mwcU  gteaXici,  ^o-w  &»  ■^«^  ■<>«■■ 
eouDt  for  tb&tt 
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Mr.  Staek.  I  siipjioiw  we  tnifjlit  say  U  U  in  uvcordHttcc  wjtb  tbe  C 
that  in  nkiUi-d  lnbor  there  ban  been  a  greater  increaise  iu  efllclenof^l 
Tlie  jirogreiiB  in  the  arts  and  apjiliauces  of  labor  has  t)eeD  sncb  t" 
eiBcienoy  of  thai  kind  of  labor  has  increased  more  than  that 

Mr  Walker.  How  about  the  reaper  and  mower  and  cnltivaior  I 

Mr.  Stabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mltcbler.  Ih  it  not  probable  that  thin  is  one  reaimn:  Thai  t 
foreign  labor  oornin^  into  ibin  conntrj  is  not  skJIkck tatmr.  and  tbaM 
that  kind  of  common  labor  is  ninch  more  numeroDN;  and  ia  it  not  AlNa 
thfr  a  fact  thai  as  a  mle  8kille<I  labor  here  discoaraged  the  imporiatioiil 
of  foreign  Hkilled  la1)or  and  a!M>  young  men  learning  the  Iradt-s — sp>S 
preiiTiees,  etc.  f  ■ 

Mr.  Htark.  That  i«  a  reBtriction  iiudonbtedly  for  some  thIngH.     Howl 
ranch  ii  in  I  ean  not  say. 

Mr.  McTCBLEB.  There  ik  not  much  difference  between  the  wag^s  o 
un«ktlk-d  labor  to-day  and  that  of  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  MUTCHLEB.  So  some  skilled  labor  is  fully  double  what  il  wm| 
then,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Stabk,  I  shonid  say  so. 

I  wish  to  ea,^'  by  way  of  ajmlogy  here  that  tome  questions  hare  g 
into  departments  where  I  make  no  pretension  of  lx>ing  an  expert  at  a 
and  I  tmst  you  will  take  my  answers  accordingly. 

Inusmach  as  1  was  resti-ieted  to  almost  A  yes  and  no  answer  to  mm 
of  these  qnesttons,  I  desire  to  add  this:  The  inadequacy  of  treatmei 
implied  in  Mr.  M'alker's  qnestious  lies  in  his  jnirely  static  view  of  t' 
market  relations,  and  ignoring  the  dynamics  of  the  subjevU  It  !■• 
great  bounty,  a  mngnilicent  girt  ot  nature  to  us  to  have  vast  traotq  a 
land  obtainable  at  little  cost  to  the  settler ;  but  it  would  be  an  unap« 
able  calamity  to  have  that  hind,  after  it  had  been  taken  up,  fall  !_ 
valne,  no  matter  whether  that  value  is  estimated  in  dollars,  days' labor|B 
or  bushels  of  grain.  " 

It  matters  little  at  what  level  of  valuation  we  start,  what  hurt«  i9  f, 
have  onr  property  lower  on  onr  hands.  If  that  lowering  is  caused  bw 
bad  legislation,  affecting  disastrously  all  kinds  of  proiierty,  it  Is  to  tl 
deplored  anil  reprehended.  Better  for  the  private  owner,  for  Uie  o 
ninntty.andforlJie  Htate  that  pro|ierty  should  increaseand  itsapprafM 
value  increase  too,  and  increase  no  matter  how  fast,  provided  it  cati  b 
brought  about  and  maintained  without  any  change  in  the  deJUiition  ^ 
0vr  Htandar^  iMlar. 


Febbuabv  10.  ISOO. 
STATEHEHT  OF  HON.  GEO.  Q.  SYKE8,  OF  COLORADO. 

Mr.  Chaimian  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee,  the  greatest  ei 
ransmcnt  in  discussing  the  silver  question  arises  in  not  knowing  whl 
particular  brunch  of  the  subject  the  committee  most  desii-ed  argvin 
upon. 

TliL'  snlijfct  in  wo  extensive,  and  proi»erly  diridetl  into  so  i 
branches,  and  ihere  has  Iwen  snuh  a  wilderness  of  literature  I 
apon  it  during  the  demonetization  era.  that  it  is  impossible  to  f 
dJKcnss  many  lmi>ortant  lopiui. 

1  b*  ■*l£hl  1  lind  liettfT  nttenqil  to  answer  the  argument  niH^ 

b>  I  V  of  the  Treasury  In  his  iinnnal  rei^rt  anain»t  In*  o 

tocnMsing  the  colnagi:  to  %4jowi,«»»  v«^  »iti\isjBu  . 
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also  (lisciuit  tlie  objuctioiis  tlie  sils'ei'  men  iiiiil  biiuetallistm  liavi;  to 
wbat  is  called  tlie  "  Wiudoiii  acUeme;"  tliat  is.  thn  bill  wliiub  baa  bi>eu 
introdm'«<l  proriding  for  tbe  issue  of  so-nalled  Treasury  notes,  ct^rtifi- 
«atea,  or  warebouse  recoipts  for  silver  bullion,  and  repealing  the  itiand 
act. 

If  the  committee  indulge  me  with  any  further  time  after  presenting 
my  objections  to  the  Secretary's  ttuheme,  and  answering  his  objections  ' 
to  free  coinage,  jr  increasing  the  coinage  to  ^4,000,000  per  mouth,  I  will 
endeavor  to  present  as  concisely  as  possible  some  reasons  which  in  my 
judgment  make  it  the  best  policy  to  restore  true  bi-metnllism  in  this 
country  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

EBTIEW  op    THE   EBPOHT  OF    THE   SEOHBTARY  OF    THE  THEAaURY. 

The  points  and  argnmenta  made  in  the  report  of  the  Si^cretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  in  line  with  the  report  of  the  different  Secretaries  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  It  repeats  many  of  the  prophecies  that  experience 
has  proved  false,  and  many  statements  not  supported  by  the  actnal 
facts,  It  attacks  silver  coinage  and  presents  a  plausible  and  ingeuions 
argument  against  the  continneil  coinage  of  silver  and  especially  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  The  Secretary  shows  in  his  report  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  gold-bug  or  monometallic  party,  like  his  predecessors. 
His  pretense  of  presentinga  scheme  for  utilizing  silver  with  gold  is  the 
same  plan,  a  little  more  elaborate  and  plausible,  that  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  pronounced  gold  men  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Secretary  states  that  thecontinued  coinage  of  silver  is  a  disturb- 
ing element  and  hinderance  to  an  international  agreement ;  that  it  is  an 
anomnlly  and  has  proved  futile  iu  restoring  the  value  of  silver. 

The  Hoyal  Commission  unanimously  lind  that  it  had  stayed  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  and  steadied  the  price.  It  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded in  Europe  for  years  that  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  act  would  de- 
preciate silver  to  an  estraonlinary  extent;  that  Its  passage  had  prac- 
tically saved  silver  from  general  demonetization. 

The  Secretary  says: 

Tbere  iv  unly  ove  ilollnr  per  onpits  uf  silver  in  cironlatlon  ;  that  the  Treiwury  De- 
portment bns  K]isred  no  efforts  to  pnt  nut  thn  coineil  dotlam  ;  that  they  hav     ' 
shlpiied  npon  deniand,  wheo  ualletl  for,  Iree  of  charge,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  misleading  statement  I  have  bad  occasion  to  dwell 
npon  before.  It  conveys  tbe  idea,  to  tbe  unthinking,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  silver  dollars  shonki  circulate  in  tbe  form  of  coin  instead 
of  in  the  certificate  form. 

No  intelligent  person  ever  expected  that  many  niillious  of  silver  dol- 
lars would  circulate  in  the  form  of  coin.  For  this  reason  the  Bland  act 
provided  tor  issuing  silver  certificates. 

Treasurer  Jordan  rectimmended  that  the  issue  of  silver  certificates 
ahonld  be  suspended,  and  made  the  untruthful  statement  "  that  issued 
to  aid  the  circulation  of  silver  dollars  they  had  practically  become  a 
hinderance  to  it."  This  would  be  an  extraordinary  statement  for  any 
one  bnt  an  advocatt;]  of  the  gold-bugs  to  make.  There  are  over  275  mill- 
ions of  silver  certificates  in  circulation  now,  or  more  properly  speakiug, 
275  millions  of  silver  dollars  in  circulation  in  certificate  form. 

Gold  does  not  circulate  iu  tbe  form  of  coin  to  any  considerable  extent, 
The  paying  tellers  of  banks  are  continually  criticised  by  their  customers 
whenever  they  hand  gold  over  the  counter;  but  no  one  fit«)ps  to  in<yv\vft 
in  a  package  of  bills  whether  they  are  go\4  ox  wVve'e  v.«^"C&c.«.\r*0^'s**'" 
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ixfw;  (lollarB  whicfa  < 
i-i  -/H.ii  I"',  ]i  ii'rt  aliTftd}'.  rcsdwd  i 
.  WMte  of  the  public:  mooe)-,  etc.*  1 
iliatllicn-ift-'M  million  more  sHrerdolfai 

IN.  tliiin  th«>r<-  wan  ooeyearsfp};  ukI 

III'  ili'f''  liriH  IxN^ri  a  ilemaud  for  many  nUlltooB  i 
|t(il>'  <iiirliiK  tli4>  |iiiHt  f<'W  montliH.    Tbe  Heentary  wl-l 
oiH  <>r  llif    wintinl  fliiaiiciorH  fan  fa(.>  calls  them),  wbich  I 
'irhilliNtH,  HH  lotlie  amount  of  iiilvpr  that  maid  bt>k«pl| 
'I'w  witli  ([old,  huvfl  proved  erroiieoUH;  but  nerertbe- 1 
'I  <iit.'<-r  Ih  iicHr  al  hand.    TIiIh  Uaa  l>een  r«peate<I  bjr  j 
I'.    Mil'  piMl   t4>ii  y<!Bnt.     Firat.  it  wum  elalu)«(l  that  not  ] 
i-i.iilil  111'   hi'iil.  nil  a  ]»ur  with  f;old.     Tb«^  Secretaiy  »•  j 
iiliiiii  of  ilii*  lifiiioiintieution  era  which,  he  admita,  < 
III   llic  ili'|<iTc:liitloii  In  nilvor.     Ho  ntiiteH  that  fur  ftl 
iiilii'il  iiiid  llll.v  .ymritllic  rnlinonn^  Hilvor  to  t  of  gold  | 
nil,  iiFiil  Ihiit  iliiriiiK  Mil' pi^niMl  of  thf  iiinii«'nHe  iiro- 1 
«t    tfiiiii,   iViiiii    1H|>1  K,   IHIIH.  MSK'liitiK  -J,T.'i7   luitlionH  of  gold  fl 
I  uiiil   ii>il>    MU!  itiillliitiH  III'  hIIm'!,  tliiTliiiiip'or  rliu  ratio  wasj 
ml  oiii<  mInIIi  iif  i.iii-  t"'i'  <-i'iil.     U*'  ilin'H  not,  biiwfver  give  the  I 
iiin>  tdiHiiIiiti'  ri'iiniiii  wli^  iliiTi'  wiiH  rm  v^riiitiini  in  tho  ratio  or  rel)ttiv«1 
Vfiliic  <ir  Hllvri'  itnil  K"I<1  ilnrihK  il'i'*  |irni>il.     li  huh  lor  yenrH  dUpnttid  J 

|i.v  nio niUiillUln  Hull   ii   wuh  mi  iK.i'oiitit  i>r  Iln-  free  i-oinage  laws  inl 

(hn  Imllii  Ihiiiin  iMhl  llir  iMiili'd  HtiiU-s  ;  Itiii  tlmi  in  tin  loutri^r  coutr»*l 
vnrtt'il  mill  lilt'  Kii.vitl  OiininiiFMioii,  u>  which  lli(.<  8i'un;tHry  rffitrti,  fuotidl 
IIiIh  iih  n  runl.  Thiil  It  nIioiiIiI  linvn  li(>i*n  ilinpntvd  (iml  no  mnch  writt«t)J 
hi  atiow  Hull  It  wiin  lhn  tnim-iiwd  prodniition  of  Hilvwrnnd  not  therepMfl 
of  llir'  It'Ki'  i'iiliiii|ti>  lii»N,  Ih  niir|>riHliic.  ■ 

Ml.  ('Anrint.  Al  ilmt  iinint  lt>l  ini'  iixk  yon  h  qnestiun.  That  larieal 
iiniiiiini  III  i;>ilil  luinliii'i  — ih  ii  mil  Hi-in'rnlly  found  in  counuctiuu  withsil-f 
vol  nil-,  Ihc  ii'Hiilt  III  ilii'  |irii)ii'i'iilioh  of  Hilv(>r  mining  I 

Ml.  S\tM|.:H.  Vi'x,  -ii.  I'll!'  iMiiiil  iinidf  li.v  Hii'  j^entliMniin  from  Mod-I 
tiiiiti  In  II  ii>r\  |ii'iliii<'iil  i>iH«,  iiiiil  I  liavi-  ii'liTi-i'il  lo  ii  in  oilier  conneofl 
tliiiin  iillxn.     I  Iiliiiii  iiK'iilKiii  in  tlntl  i-iiiiiici-liunmiuttiui' biiUl  aNHertioal 

thai  wi-nt  I'oMh  In  Kmni nil  «I1  Ihc  nnrlil  thiit  nidcd  DiHltMially  inl 

Thn  di-ninnftlrullon  of  iiitvi-i'— nnnu'lv,  Hint  from  ttif  Cunistwk  tuinel 
ttnndn'ilH  id'iiiiniinnt— >(>a.  thoiiHands  nf  inillionH  of  oihor  wait  alwnt  to  I 
liK  Ihi'ttun  npoii  tin*  woild  in  thiD  donutryaiid  in  Eiiriijie,  mid  thervroral 
ll  wiM  nit-pnnuiy  (o  donioiuoizo  it.  And  I  shall  havt^  to  admit,  3(r." 
f'huli  man,  thai  Homo  of  my  frlrnds  and  aiutoriat^i^— an  my  tmsiue^s  « 
hirit>'l,v  In  mtiif  llllKniioii  thmntihont  the  KiM-ky  Mountain  ranntry,  T 
ibi'n*  wiTf  H  Ki^'nt  nmny  wining  oxiH'rts  who  wfjit  to  Enmpe  to  a 
nilnt-4s  hoh^  III  thi>  utinuid.  whit'b  farl  wax  oalcnlalcd  lo  itniiirin  ii 
luliidd  ot  old  mnsfrviilivv  flnuiunoni  that  nilvpr  woAJust  as  pK'Utirut  osl 
Inid  In  thlH  tiaintry,  and  thi>rffiirt>  it  might  tolMMlfinoucIiifd.  If  lb 
Imm-ii  ill  iliiii  |>i:<i<  I  nhonld  have  Hiid  iintun-  l>«fl  idiaiigcd  the  wlu 
iiiniii  '  I  I- viorhl  and  Iherrforelt  i8nei«tb<ary  todeuojifi 

M\\-  :i  tluod  of  infialinn  that  would  D|viei  thebfiiiiDi 

Wl"  '  >iirr  ntndiict  of  (he  iudnxiri*'!)  ami  comn 


l«V 
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'-•■ue  lo  invLvtigntv  tbe  faotR  of  tbi!i  i-*-I«l>i 
'  WM  to  Oood  tbe  wbolr  norid  with  i]iou?«aiMl»  |_ 
I'l  make  It  »ccvfc»it3Ui4««H>i>^u.\v\»\»s^M 
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value  as  tuouey,  we  &nil  in  all  ttiu  ore  from  tlie  Comstock  mine  there 
waa  about  55  per  cent,  of  silver  Hud  45  per  ceut.  of  gold,  aod  the  mys- 
tery rem!iiii»  how  a  mine  which  produces  approximntely  half  silver  aud 
half  ^old  wa«  going  to  disturb  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  the  world.  Still  it  was  harped  npoii  as  one  of  the  argu- 
ments hoth  in  Europe  and  this  country  that  the  Comatock  mine  was  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

Can  it  be  doubtful  that  if  France  had  demonetized  gold  in  1853,  as 
aevcrul  of  her  leading  monometallists,  including  Michael  Chevalier, 
nrged,  and  other  Governmeuts  had  followed  in  their  attempt  to  put 
Euroi>6  and  the  world  upon  a  single  silver  staudanl  during  the  immense 
output  of  gold,  that  it  would  have  depreciated  like  silver  did  aft«r 
1873  T 

The  Secretary  contends  that  the  act  of  1873,  demonetizing  silver  in 
the  United  States,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  silver,  because 
the  United  Stat«s  at  that  time  was  on  a  paper  basis.  This  is  somewhat 
correct.  It  bad  no  very  immediate  eSTect.  The  demonetized  legislation 
in  Europe  depressed  the  pric«  of  silver  from  1S73  to  1877.  Bnt  when 
the  resumption  net  was  passed  in  1875,  and  Europe  saw  that  tlie  United 
States  was  proceeding  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  gold  to  resnme  with, 
the  act  of  187,3  had  a  very  great  influence  in  depreciatiug  silver  from 
that  time.    European  economists  concede  this. 

The  Secretary  says  eight  milhons  silver  dollars  coined  before  1873  had 
passed  out  of  circulation  many  years  before.  This  is  conceded.  They 
were  withdrawn  irom  circulation  and  put  into  the  melting-pot  or  ex- 
ported to  Europe  because  their  bullion  value  was  3  per  cent,  more  than 
their  coiuage  value  and  3  ])er  cent,  more  than,  the  coinage  or  bullion  value 
■of  gold.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (Mr.  Knox)  aud  mauy  other 
uouometallists  especially  urged  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar 
before  1873  because,  as  Itiey  said,  it  could  uot  be  kept  in  circulalion  for 
this  reason.  • 

The  Secretary  says  the  issue  of  India  council  bills  greatly  lessens  the 
«sport  of  silver  to  Iiiilia ;  that  the  annual  shipments  of  silver  to  India  for 
the  last  fourteen  yeurx  has  averaged  |i35,00U,O00  per  aunum;  that  It 
irould  be  much  larger  if  it  wereuotfor  the  sale  of  the  India  couucil  bills, 
•which  are  drafts  for  silver  in  India.  This  is  probably  true  He  does  not 
'Suggest  how  it  couhl  be  |>reveuted. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  would  soon  advance  the 
lanltiuB  value  of  silver  so  that  there  wonld  lie  little  profit  in  the  purchase 
of  council  bills,  and  on  the  Secretjiry's  own  theory  cause  much  larger 
amountJ!  of  silver  to  be  e3:porte<l  to  India.  There  is  free  coinage  in  India, 
and  also  in  Mexico  and  Japan.  No  silver  ever  returns  from  India.  It  ia 
■couoeded  that  most  of  the  iwenty-flve  millions  of  Moxican  dollars  coined 
annually  iu  Mexico  are  exported  to  Asia;  that  they  are  coined  mostly  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  into  a  convenient  bullion  shape  for  export. 
So  that  free  coinage  in  the  Unite*!  States  would  not  st^p  the  export  to 
India  from  this  country,  Japan  or  China,  Europe  or  Mexico. 

The  Secretary  says  the  product  of  silver  has  increased  about  50  per 
■cent,  during  the  past  ten  years,  aud  that  is  urged  as  an  argument  against 
r  bimetallism  by  fre*  coinage. 

It  is  now  conceded  the  amount  of  gold  available  for  coinage  has  de- 
creased more  than  silver  has  increased.     Dr.  Soetbeer  estimated  the 
available  supply  of  gold  for  coinage  from  1871  lo  1880  at  $50,000,000 
l>er  annum   and  Rince  1881  at  only  «20,000,000,  a  falling  off  ol  over 
i    f  30,0lM),0OO  i)er  auiitim.     It  is  shown  by  t\ie  \ie«,t  a.\\\\vCit:\\\(ts.\w,'S.\«ws». 
I    and  this  country  that  the  annual  prpdnul  ot  \.\ie  %o\0v-  Vivvafe*  '^^  -ssasflta 
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fire  years  ia  entirely  cnnsiimed  in  the  arts  aa<I  manufactures,  lent 
abrasioD,  recoinage,  accitleiit,  and  by  export  to  the  East,  leaving  uli 
lutcly  no  gold  from  the  ciirreut  supply  of  the  tnineu  for  coinage.  If 
real  bimetalligiii  is  established  by  free  coinage,  the  important  question 
of  keepiug  up  a,  steady  standard  of  circulating  mediuiii  %t'ill  be  whut 
amount  of  both  silver  and  gold  is  annually  aTailable  for  coinage^  nod 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  ine.rea8e  of  silver  available  for  coinage 
does  not  exceed  the  decrease  in  gold, 
The  Secretary  aays : 


!)Dr  liauk  ciiTteDcy  i»  bittieil  npou  Uuit«il  SUtM  boads,  tbe  prUicipal  and   iul 


i( 


We  HUpposed  the  time  had  passed  when  high  United  States  offloi 
would  eoutinue  to  make  this  reckleea  and  nntrnthful  statement. 

The  statement  was  ma^le  by  tbe  preceding  administration  ami  waa 
so  much  criticised  througbout  the  country  that  we  did  not  »)uppow  it 
would  be  repeated.  It  was  attributed  to  ignorance  or  inadvertenee  on 
the  part  of  those  making  it.  There  is  not  an  act  of  Congress  that  r^ 
quires  any  United  States  bond  or  any  United  States  indebte<tuM»<if 
any  kind  or  character  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin. 

The  stalntes  provide  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  wLicb  the  gold  bugs  or  their  advociitvJt  at- 
tempt to  impose  this  obligation  upon  tbe  United  States  is  not  treated 
seriously  by  able  lawyers  and  would  not  he  by  the  courts. 

President  Otevelaud  talked  about  the  gold  obligations  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  the  phrase  has  been  ridiculed  ever  since,  becauBe  no  such 
thing  existed. 

We  agree  with  tbe  Secretary  that  it  is  an  anomaly  for  tho  Govcra- 
uient  to  purchase  bntiion  and  coin  dollars  and  put  them  in  circulation, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bnllioD  value  is  not  equal  to  rlie 
nominal  or  coin  value.  But  the  moDometalliets  are  responsible  for  tJus 
most  anouialoas  and  accursed  legislation.  If  Congress  will  pass  ih* 
legislation  requested  by  the  bimetallists  this  anomalous  coudition  of 
things  will  soon  pass  away. 

The  Secretary  says :  There  are  doubtless  j>ersone  who  wonhl  batiub 
silver  from  circulation  and  rely  entirety  upon  gold,  while  otherit  wouW 
mwke  silver  tbe  only  standard  and  drive  out  the  gold. 

The  latter  statement  htis  no  foundation  in  fact.  There  are  no  silver 
mononietallists  in  this  country.  There  never  have  been  any.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary is  right  in  saying  that  tbe  overwhelming  tireponderanoe  of  public 
sentiment  demands  the  use  of  both  metals.  They  also  deniant]  that 
silver  be  placed  on  an  e()nality  with  gold  before  the  law,  and  then  tk^ 
evils  complained  of  even  by  mononietallists  will  piiss  nway.  ^J 

The  Secretary  asks  in  italics:  'Affair  shall  ire  vse  hoik  metals  f  "    ^H 
states  different  solutions  of  the  problem.  ^H 

First.  An  inteniational  agreement.  ^H 

Second.  Uontinuing  the  coinage  of  $i,(KKl,000  ]ier  month.  ^H 

Third.  Increase  the  coinage  to  84,000,000  per  mouth.  ^H 

Fourth.  Free  coiuage.  ^^| 

Fifth.  Coinage  of  silver  dollars  containing  a  dollar's  worth  of  boll^^l 
Sixth.  The  issue  of  certificates  on  bullion  at  its  coinage  valne.     ^^H 
Seventh.  The  issue  of  Treasury  notes  on  the  deposits  of  ballloi^^l 
market  prices.  ^^^| 

The  Secretary  specially  urges  the  latter.  ^^| 

The  first  course  is  not  especially  recommended.     We  bad  ^npM^^I 
the  time  was  past  when  it  was  contended  that  the  moufty  ponttl^^l 
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tliis  comrtry  sliould  Le  gorerned  iu  the  present  and  future  by  a,  pro- 
spective iiiternatioiial  agreement.  While  the  niouometnllists  have  pre- 
teuiled  that  they  desire  this  and  have  urged  the  reuiarltable  anomaly 
of  stispeniling  the  coinage  to  bring  it  about,  their  sincerity  has  always 
beeti  doubted.  It  is  about  as  practicable  as  suggesting  an  international 
agreement  to  arrauge  the  tariff  laws  of  different  countries  and  that 
America  should  be  governed  by  such  agreement,  and  in  the  meantime 
repeal  all  tariff  lawn  nutil  an  international  schedule  is  made  up. 

An  iucrease  of  coinage  to  (4,000,000  per  month  is  very  uuiversnlly 
demanded.  If  free  coinage  nas  fixed  for  18!)2,  and  $4,000,000  ]>er 
month  coined  in  the  meantime,  true  bimetallism  would  be  etitabliahed  in 
the  near  futnre. 

We  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  the  Government  is  pledged  to  make 
the  silver  dollars  erjual  iu  valne  to  the  gold  dollars.  The  history  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  policy  of  the  Ian- -makers  from  the  fonndatiou  of 
the  Government,  the  general  policy  of  our  money  economy,  the  just 
rights  of  both  debtors  and  creditors,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
eouutry  all  demand  this.  The  way  to  do  it  is  simple  aud direct,  that  is, 
by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silveV. 

THE  SEORETAET's  WAEEHOUSE  RECEIPT  PLAN. 

I  am  opix)sed  to  it,  first,  because  it  in  effect  repeals  the  Bland  act 
and  practically  demonetizes  silver;  because  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  iu  his  discretion,  to  suspend  issuinp  the  certificates  or 
receiptt4  whenever  he  thinks  silver  has  reached  an  artiUcial  value.  Ue 
can  get  up  »  pretest  or  excuse  to  do  so  at  any  time.  This  extraordi- 
nary power  should  not  be  granted  to  the  Secretary.  Because  it  empowers 
the  Secretary  to  redeem  these  certificates  in  gold.  This  make^  silver  a 
subsidiary  currency,  to  be  redeemed  like  any  paper  money.  It  piacti- 
cally  repeals  bimetivllism. 

The  Bland  act  has  been  the  one  redeeming  feature  and  shield  which 
has  prevented  the  absolute  demonetization  of  silver  in  this  and  Kome 
other  countries.  It  has  kept  up  the  price  of  sUver  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  found  by  the  royal  commission,  aud  shonld  never  be  repealed  until 
free  coinage  takes  its  place. 

I  am  opposed  to  limiting  it  to  American  silver.  This  again  treats 
silver  as  a  commodity  needing  protection.  It  deprives  it  of  its  charac- 
ter as  a  money  metal.  Whoever  liL'fore  heard  of  a  country  trying  to 
keep  out  any  of  the  money  metal  or  coin  it  cinld  obtain.  But  it  is  like 
the  whole  theory  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  scheme  in  the  intere-at  of  the  gold 
bugs.  It  practically  grants  to  the  gold  bugs  all  they  bare  been  aHking 
and  persistently  fighting  for  for  the  past  t*n  years,  namely,  the  repeal  of 
the  Bland  act  and  the  susptnsiou  of  coinage  and  the  destruction  of 
even  limited  bimetallism,  and  makes  silver  a  subsidiary  coin  and  cnr- 
reiicy  by  providing  for  its  redeicpti'  u  in  gold  the  same  as  paper  money, 
instead  of  putting  it  upon  an  equality  with  gold  and  thereby  establish- 
ing true  bimetallism. 

This  bill  gives  the  most  extraonlinary  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ever  invested  in  any  ofBcial.  Any  ring  of  money  kings  could 
buy  up  a  large  quantity  of  these  warehouse  receipts,  and  then  proceed 
to  influence  the  Secretary  to  redeem  them  in  gold  coin.  The  Secretitry 
can  suspend  or  resume  the  issue  of  these  so-called  Treasury  nol*s  at 
his  pleasure  to  suit  the  behests  of  any  "bull  or  bear"  silver  ring  or 
corner,  and  thereby  make  or  unmake  millions  for  the  bulla  or  beo.t^tJv*. 
shorts  or  the  longs,  as  the  ca»e  may  be. 
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Mr.  Hartinb.  N\bat  do  yon  mean  byoornurs!  Do  jou  iiK'An  tin 
IHMiilu  wuulil  lioUl  tbe  Kilver  for  a  riset 

Mr.  Syhes.  r  mvaii  tins  by  conien :  That  a  l>ig  rin^  woalit  form  1 
New  York  utid  Cbiuago,  like  tliey  doin  wbeataucT iu  other  art io)««,  im^^ 
tbey  wotild  buy  ti]i  every  dollar  of  silver  bnllion  that  tbe  smelter  would 
produce  for  a  long  time  and  bold  it.  There  would  be  no  stiver  in  stf^hL 
They  would  oven  stop  the  importation  of  silver;  and  by  getting  up  W 
comer  tbey  wo\ild  advance  the  price  of  silver  10  cents  an  ounc«  i\ 
iibort  time,  or  20  centH  au  ounce.  Then,  under  the  terms  of  tbe  act  whi 
given  tbe  Secretary  discretion  to  suspend,  if  he  does  suspend  down  i 
once  goes  the  price  of  silver. 

Mr.  Wicicn&Al.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  tobavvuoor 
ner  in  nilver  I 

Mr.  Symes,  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  things  tbal 
conld  jiossibly  happen.  My  fundamental  objection  to  tbis  bifi,  Mr. 
Cbairman,  is  that  it  makes  mlver  a  commodity  and  practically dei 
etizet)  it. 

It  gives  the  Seoretarj'  the  abaoiitte  control  of  the  money  policy  of  tbil 
connlry.  It  gives  him  the  power,  prticticallj-,  to  fis  the  price  of  silva 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  silver-bullion  linga  of  New  York  and 
London  will  be  cabling  to  each  other  across  the  ocean  as  to  when  the  Sec- 
retary i«  going  to  suspend  receiving  Kilver  bullion;  or,  if  be  has  "  tempop 
arly8nspended,''wbenbei8  going  toresunie  receiving,  and  they  will  "buy 
or  sell  long  or  short"  acconlingly.  It  transforms  the  United  States 
Treasnry  iuto  a  bnllion  broker's  office,  and  the  Secretary  into  a  bultioi 
broker  and  speculator.  It  gives  him  the  power  to  efl'ecttially  put  thUp 
country  on  a  mono-metalliG  basis.  It  slops  the  farther  coinage  of  legst 
tender  silver  dollars,  and  does  not  provide  for  issuing  any  legal-teudM 
silver  certiDcales  or  money  iu  their  steail.  It  is  qnestionable  wh«tliei 
tbe  two  repealing  clauses  in  tbe  bill  does  not  take  away  the  legal  tvDdei 
cbaract^M'  of  tbe  silver  dollars  alreaily  coiued.  It  gives  tbe  Secret*!) 
the  power,  at  all  events,  to  practically  destroy  their  legal-tender  c" 
acter. 

These  Trenxury  notes  are  not  money.    They  are  not  a  legal  Ecndull 

Cayment  of  debts.    A  debtor  possessing  them  will  conjecture  wbethdl 
e  can  obtain  only  silver  bullion  for  them,  with  which  he  can  not  pi 
hix  debt,  or  whether  be  can  in  some  way  influence  the  Secretary  i 
redeem  them  in  gold  coin.     Ho  form  of  currency  is  true  money  unld 
creditors  are  compelled  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  debts,  or  itise 
Jjbangeiible  at  pleasure  for  teg.il-tender  money.     Silver  certiflcAteH  laii 
nutionitj  bank  notes  answer  the  full  pnriMiso  of  moucy  only  bccaase,  I 
a  creditor  refn^tes  to  accept  them  an  a  legal  tender,  the  debtor  can  M 
pleasure  exchiinge  them  for  silver  dollars  or  legal  tender  United  St»' 
uole«,  and  comiwl  the  crwlitor  to  accept  them.     It  may  b«'  said  Ibi 
warehouse  receipts  are  redeemable  insijver  dollars  on  demand,  battl 
bill  suspends  the  eninage  of  silver  dollars,  and  under  its  jtolicy  thi 
legal-tender  character  will  lie  detiIroye<l. 

Have  our  bimetalUst^  and  silver  men  contemplated  all  the  extrMV 
diiiary  resiillB  If  this  bill  should  pass?  It  noulrt  practically  make  tbi 
United  Staten  tmnds  and  grcenbacka  mleeiDahle  and  payable  only  ll 
gold  coin.  1  believe  this  is  tbe  real  object  of  the  originators  of  tktl 
scheme. 

Wc  can  not  donbt  it  when  we  read  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  fa 
his  rep«>rt  that  the  United  States  Ikonds  are  payable  only  In  gold  c 

Mr.  Ulam).  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  right  here  I  would  like  to  toi 
Into  sontethinj);  I  have  not  examined  iDyH*lf,  a^ui  wUvtliet  th«E 
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tary  takes  any  iiecDimt  of  a  Liiudrod  milliotB  of  gold  uot  iu  circulation 
but  liEld  as  a  reserve  lor  gn-'eubaclis  and  $100,000,000  of  lawful  uiouey 
which  is  held  tor  bank-notes — that  is.  $200,000,000 — not  iD  circulation, 

Mr.  Symrs.  Ye».  sir. 

It  will  practicHily  accomplish  this  and  the  deuionetiKation  of  silver  as 
effectually  as  the  bill  of  1873,  pretending  ouly  to  reorgauize  the  miuta, 
demonetized  silver  by  dropping  the  silver  dollar  ftom  the  list  of  United 
States  coiDS. 

Mr.  Walkeb,  What  good  would  it  do  the  people! 

Mr.  Symbr.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  satisfaction  I  Imve  on  eeveral  occa- 
Bions  elaborately  sliown  what  good  that  would  do  the  people.  I  can 
not  persuade  myself  there  ia  any  doubt  it  would  be  a  mo8t  beuetlcoQt  act 
for  the  people  of  this  country  that  Congress  can  pass.  But  if  I  should 
attempt  to  elaborate  it  here,  it  would  take  some  time.  1,  however,  would 
'  be  glad  to  address  the  committee  ou  this  subject  at  any  time. 
I         Mr.  Bland.  What  good  does  money  do  the  people  anyway  1 

Mr.  Symbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  wants  to  hear  me  upon 
I    this  subject 

Mr.  Walker.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

I  appeal  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  not  to  fall  into  this  gold- 
bug  dead-fall.  Save  us  from  a  repetition  of  the  demouetization  fraud 
of  1873.  Time  will  nut  permit  one  to  present  all  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  this  scheme.  It  is  without  precedent,  without  dii'ectness  or 
simplicity,  and  no  porson  is  wise  enough  to  loretell  all  its  evil  results. 

FHBE  COINAGE. 

The  Secretary  opposes  free  coinage  and  repeats  the  usual  assertions 
that  have  been  made  for  years  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  stop 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  cause  it  to  be  hoarded  up,  sent  abroa<l,  pnt  at 
^  premium,  and  driven  out  of  circulation,  etc.  We  think  these  prophe- 
sies will  prove  false  like  all  the  false  prophesies  of  the  monometallista 
Tegardiug  the  coinage  of  silver. 

'  The  free  coinage  of  silver  is  the  one  thing  that  would  make  the  bull- 
'  ion  value  of  silver  etjual  to  its  coinage  value,  and  absolutely  place  it 
upon  a  par  with  gold.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  law  that  must  necessa- 
rily have  this  result  would  pnt  gold  at  a  premium.  Neither  silver  nor 
gold  have  ever  been  at  a  considerable  premium  one  above  the  other  in 
a  country  where  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  existed.  I  challeuge 
contradiction  of  this  statement. 

The  fears  and  prediciirns  of  the  evils  and  financial  disasters  that 
were  continually  going  to  come  upon  France  and  other  countries  from 
18^1  to  1856,  when  the  silver  mononjetal lists  were  insisting  that  silver 
would  soon  bo  at  a  premium,  gold  at  a  discount,  and  silver  driven  out 
of  circulation,  is  now  repeated  by  the  single  gold  standard  men.  The 
same  rule  applies  now. 

They  proved  as  erroneous  then  as  they  will  prove  erroneous  now. 
The  Royal  Commission  especially  state,  in  reasoning  upon  thissubject, 
that  gold  remained  on  a  par  with  silver,  at  the  same  'ratio,  during  the 
immense  output  fl'om  the  California  and  Australia  mines,  and  that  free 
coinage  was  the  cause' of  it. 

The  Seiretary  says  :  If  we  should  coin  100,000,000  of  silver  dollars 
a  year  it  would  be  five  years  before  w«  could  put  enough  in  circulation 
to  take  the  place  of  the  gold  that  would  be  driven  out.  He  ignores  the 
fact  I  have  referred  to  tbat  it  is  the  bimetallic  countries 'sUu'.li  \ia.-^<b 
had  the  larg'est  circulation  of  silver  dmmg  tW  'uasX,  \ew."Sfe*\*'Cv"v«^-'«*' 
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absorbing  aud  attractiog  the  scatitj-  supply  of  goM  in  the 
wortii. 

The  Latin  Union  has  not  the  wealth,  jtopulation,  or  'J5  yter  cent.  oT  tbl 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  it  lias  to-day  about  91,000,000,000 
gold,  with  $701,000,000  of  silver  in  acttre  circulation.  Tho  luonome 
tnllic  countries  of  Great  Britain,  the  BritiRk  colonies.  The  ScandiiM^ 
viaii  powers,  and  Portugal  have  only  9717,000,000  of  gold  and  $12^ 
000,000  of  silver,  mostly  in  substdiaiy  coinage.  France,  with  an  am 
of  ahont  2uO,000  cquare  miles  and  a  population  of  35.000,000,  has  abon 
(600.000,000  of  silver  in  circulatiou.  The  United  States  covers  an  An 
of  abont  3,000,000  square  miles,  with  6S,00II,000  population,  and  lia 
about  1350,000,000  silver  dollars  in  circulatiou.  Still  it  is  cout«ude 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which,  as  shown,  eould  not  result  in  coll 
in^  Diore  than  abont  $50,000,000  a  year,  is  going  to  pat  gold  at  a  nn 
luium  and  drive  i  t  ont  of  circulation,  when  at  the  same  time  a  ntt 
coinage  law  would  make  the  bullion  \  alue  of  silver  equal  to  its  coinag 
value  and  place  it  on  a  par  with  gold. 

If  $350,000,000,  which  is  noweiigerly  sought  for,  circulates  oti  a  pi 
with  gold  when  the  bullion  value  of  silver  doltaru  is  1'2  ceuttt,  it  ia  bat 
to  see  why  gold  would  go  toa  preniiam  when  the  bullion  value  of  thd 
silver  dollars  becomes  worth  100  cents  aud  a  few  more  uiilliotis  ooioe^ 

These  predictions  of  the  mouometal lists  are  as  mysterious  us  WM 
their  predictions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  continued  coinage  < 
$3,(KH),0(I0  per  month,  Hud  they  will  prove  as  erroneous  and  antrae  Ij 
actual  experience. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  conditions  of  things  both  in  Europe  ■ 
America  that  might  change,  or  have  the  effeiit  of  changing,  the  movfl- 
lueolK  of  the  precious  metals  from  one  country  to  another.  Ak  I  bavv 
stated  on  another  oecauion,  great  wars  to  umiutain  the  so-called  r 
aoce  of  power  in  Europe,  a  drought  around  the  Baltic  an<i  throughoil 
the  wlieat-growing  regions  of  Europe,  and  famtues  in  India  aud  Ai' 
would  cause  large  ei^wrts  of  our  agricultural  prodncta  aud  a  Iiu 
balnuee  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  draw  more  gold  to  our  country,  l 
the  other  hand,  poor  croiw  in  our  country-,  with  peace,  pro8i»erity,  ai 
good  crops  in  Europe;  legislation  and  other  causes  which  woaUi  d 
press  our  manufacturing  interests,  might  turn  the  balance"  of  (ratio  t 
a  time  against  us  and  canse  a  portion  of  our  gold  to  leave. 

We«an  not  provide  againstsuch  contingencies;  but,  if  fortune  shoali 
turn  HgaiMstus  in  these  things,  the  greatest  safegaard  to  our  prospeiit; 
and  the  snn'st  means  we  have  In  our  power  of  providing  against  tbea 
Dutorseen  i^ontingencieH,  is  to  pivivide  for  the  coinage  of  all  the  siln 
which  our  mines  can   produce.     Then  we  would  be  certain  to  have. 
metallic  currency,  a  imaNuiv  of  value,  aud  at  Ilie  same  time  an  e(|air| 
lent  of  value  eipial  In  gold  to  mainiaiii  our  languishing  industrieti,  ■ 
provide  a  cinnlaliug  medium  for  our  people  under  the  most  adn 
cirviiimiliinces  that  the  fortunes  of  the  world  can  create  against  us. 
Ih<^  other  hand,  if  we  rtdy  upon  a  single  gold  standani,  and  thetu>  anfoi 
tunali'  conditious  arise  and  withdraw  quite  a  portion  of  the  gold  ttot 
our  eonutry,  a*  was  the  ease  Ikefoi***  and  during  the  war  of  the  rebelUcN 
we  should  have  no  resonrce  left^  and  might  return  t<*flat  money  ajiaji 

I  have  niM)u  other  occasions  dwelt  elaborately  nimn  these  suMeoti 
I  can  only  muutfuu  them  hore.  Otir  only  safeguanl  for  the  futaC 
prosperity  aud  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  by  frwi  ooil 
age  of  both  metals,  and  a  return  to  the  money  policy  of  the  fatbeni 
the  Covrinnicnt  and  tlonstitiUioii. 

Nolhiiit;  but  dfprcssion,  disturbance,  and  fiuuucial  diwiateii_lw 
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Mr.  WAI.KER.  Will  yoii  tell  iu  liow  mauv  countries  of  Eiirojie  tliey 
have  free  coiuagel 

Mr.  Stmes.  I  am  not  atteinriling 

Mr.  Walkbh.  Is  tliero  onel 

Mr.  STME3.  CeJ'taml;  not.  I  did  not  maki?  any  remark  for  tbe  last 
five  minutes  that  would  make  your  question  {i|i]i1icable.  However,  it  is 
a  pertinent  question,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  my  friend 
jrom  Massac-busetts  about  tbat. 

Mr.  Eaetine.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  yon  one  question.  In  tbia  investi- 
gation of  tbe  royal  enmmission  wns  it  not  a  fact  tliat  England,  having 
the  gold  standard,  has  lost  more  gold  than  any  other  country  of  Europe  I 

Mr.  STl'MES.  It  shows  that  they  have  been  making  a  great  effort  to 
beep  the  gold.  I  was  reading  an  article  by  an  EnglUhmaa  which  says 
that  they  are  all  tlie  time  upon  tbe  brink  of  a  pauio.  The  history  of 
Germany's  endeavor  to  keep  a  i)ortioii  of  the  thousand  millions  of  gold 
she  raised  from  her  war  indemnity  is  one  unanswerable  argument  iu 
favor  of  bimetallism.  When  we  come  to  consider  tbe  quffition,  it  is 
one  of  the  evidences  which  amount  to  a  scientific  demonstration  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  silver  coming  to  this  country  from  Europe,  nor 
any  danger  from  any  further  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  Cdaieman.  Judge,  the  committee  reqnin-s  about  ten  minutes  for 
tbe  transaction  of  business  coming  up  before  tbe  committee,  and  we 
have  no  permission  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  House;  so,  on  bebalf 
of  the  committee,  I  will  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  this  morning. 

Mr.  Blanb.  If  the  Chairman  will  excuse  me  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry  I  miide  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Syhes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  upon  that  this  moroing. 

Mr.  Bland.  Tbe  question  I  wanted  to  know  about  was  this:  bi 
conntiug  our  money  in  circulation,  gold,  silver,  and  greeubaoks,  we 
IDttst  take  into  account  a  hundred  millions  of  gold  still  in  the  Tre.isury, 
and  not  iu  circulation  at  all, as  a  redemption  fund,  and  we  must  also 
take  into  account  a  hundred  millions  of  lawful  money  held  for  bank 
notes. 

Mr  Symes,  Mr.  Obairman,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  just  two  minutes 
I  would  like  to  read  what  I  advocate  as  legislation  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  speaker  could  not  be  heard 
aome  otiier  morning,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  argument. 

Mr.  Symes.  I  have  passed  overjust  about  two-thirds  of  my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Wonld  you  like  to  have  another  hearing! 

Mr,  Symes.  I  have  no  objection  to  speaking  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  I  would  like  the  committee  to  ask  me  soiiie  questions,  as  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  tbat  privilege. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  Then  the  balance  of  your  argument  could  be  submitted 
'in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  asking  Judge 
Symes  some  questions  myself. 

Mr.  Baetine.  I  move  that  we  meet  to-moniiw  at  10.3('  o'clock. 

Mr.  SVMPis.  Of  coui'se  I  do  not  insist  upon  that,  I  did  not  intend  to 
appear  liefore  the  committee  when  I  came  to  Washington.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  submit  to 
any  questions  that  they  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  are  certainly  very  grateful  to  you. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday, 
February  11. 
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Tuesday,  FebritOT/ 1 
Tlie  committee  met  pursuant  t«  adjotiruuient,  Mr.  Ooii(fc;r  in  thee 

STATEHEITT  OF  JUDGE  0.  0.  STUE8— Continiied. 

Mr.  Symes  said: 

Mr.  Ohalrm.iii  au(]  gentlemeu  of  the  committee:  The  Secretary  s 
that  since  lUareli,  1878,  there  has  been  uo  contract  ion.  bitt  on  the  c 
trary,  a  very  large  expanaiou  of  the  currency.     He  presents  tables  a 
data  to  show  this. 

His  tables  show  that  there  ha«  been  a  net  increase  in  the  c 
about  t60(P,(iOU,000  since  March  1,  lti78,  a  n«t  arerjge  innreaAo  of  on 
t4,(HX»,00()  per  month — a  ni't  increase  of  74  per  cent,  during  this 
while  he  says  the  population  hatt  increai^ed  only  about  Xi  per  c 
that  in  187^  the  circulation  waR  $16.50  i>er  capita,  ami  in   I>89  it  « 
$21.75. 

This  Htatenienu  and  the  tablcii  and  figures  presented  to  sujiitort;  it.  a 
misleading,  not  to  say  dewitfiil,  iu  their  appli-ation  to  the  true  s 
and  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  from  1S78  t«  the  prenent  time. 
The  Secretary's  figures  show  that  iu  1878  there  was  al>ont  ♦SOO.OOO.OW 
of  currencv,  Ixith  metallic  and  paper,  in  circulation  iu  the  United  Stales, 
and  that  in  18«lt  there  was  about  «1,400,000,(M)0. 

If  we  admit  the  latter  figures  to  he  correct,  which  we  do  not.  It  dot 
not  show  a  coutiiiaed  e.xpansion  of  the  currency  from  1878  to  the  p 
eul  time,  and  the  tables  he  presents  will  prove  this. 

Iu  1878  we  were  on  tlie  eve  of  a  return  to  specie  payment,  which  t 
place  the  1st  of  January,  187!),  am)  our  circulation  was  practically  I 
paper  money,    Ooutraction  of  the  currency  and  fnUing  prices  had  c  ' 

tinued  for  several  years,  until  time«  were  harder  and  money  scat 

than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Many  thought  the  return  to  ttpedS' 
payment  would  still  further  contract  the  currency.  The  holders  of 
money  were  afraid  the  flat  money  or  greenback  party  might  sucoend 
iu  repealing  the  Resumption  Act.  No  money  was  sent  out  for  invea^ 
ment.  Speculative  investment  and  pro«luctive  industries  were  at  J 
standstill. 

The  per  capita  circulation  in  1S78,  as  the  Secretary  nays,  was  116. 
The  resumption  of  specie  payments  Ist  of  January,  187'J,  imuediat 
caused  a  large  expansion  of  the  currency.  It  added  appraxiroal 
within  a  short  time  $250,OOU,IM)0  of  gold  to  the  circulation  which  I 
been  before  lockeil  up  as  merchandise.  Very  large  imports  of  g 
ftoni  Europe  took  plat-e  dnring  the  next  two  or  three  years  (some  e 
mnte  over  |2(H),0l)U,lH>li),  and  our  mines  prwluced  over  930,000,000  p 
annum.  One  hundred  million  dollars  of  silver  was  <Mined  ander  n 
Bland  act  by  1b83.  In  liiSS  the  vohime  of  currency,  according  to  ll 
Secretary's  table,  had  increased  to  tl,2:t3,bO(>,04H),  a  circulation  of  C. 
per  capita.  So  that  during  this  perio«l  of  expansion,  fmm  1878  t 
18S^t,  the  |>er  capita  cinmlation  increaaed  $li..~iO  per  head.  There  « 
total  increaiKO  of  $43.'iJMHl,l)<Kl  during  this  short  luTind. 

The  Secretary  states  the  per  capita  circulation  to  l>e  $21.75  in  1880, 
which  makes  a  contraction  of  $2.2.'*  per  head  during  the  past  six  yixars. 
This  is  the  result,  taking  as  correct  the  Secretary's  tables  and  figures. 
Rnt  we  dispnttf  fbein.  We  j.ay  it  can  be  shown  tb«t  be  overestimates' 
ibi-  anion  >  III  actual  circntatiou  in  this  couutrv  in  IS80  ut  least 

$tOO,oa  ';iiitr,l  Siau-H  \cist  %BO,»VlJ.WW  ti^  «Vori  of  (told 
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dariDg  the  tiecal  .year  of  1889,  as  showD  by  the  miut  report.  Not  less 
tban  850,000,000  tiRS  been  carried  out  of  tbe  country  diiriug  the  past 
few  years  in  tbe  pockets  of  tonriats  and  otherwise. 

The  most  intelligent  estimates  sliow  that  there  was  not  more  than 
$il,30(l,OOU,000  of  money  in  circulation  on  the  first  of  1890,  or  a  per  capita 
circulation  of  t20.    It  ia  fair  to  slate  that  the  contraction  of  the  currency   i 
per  capita  from  1883  to  the  present  time  has  been  at  least  J3, 

Tbe  Secretary's  table  makes  the  gold  coin  circulation  approximately 
the  sitme  in  1888  that  it  was  in  1889.  Thirty-eight  million  dollars  of 
national-bank  currency  was  retired  during  the  past  year,  so  tbeTreasnry 
has  been  able  to  keep  probably  upwards  of  $1,300,000,0110  of  money  in  cir- 
culation by  increasing  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  about  $20.0(M»,000- 
and  by  inci-easing  the  outstanding  silver  certifiealea  858,000,000,  The 
table  sbowa  there  was  *58,OUO,000  more  silver  certificates  and  $20,000,000 
more  legal-tender  notes  in  circulation  in  1SS9  than  in  188S.  These 
858,000,000  of  silver  put  in  circulation  in  certificate  form  during 
the  past  year  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  that  silver  will  not 
circulate. 

The  facta  and  flgnrea,  taken  from  the  Secretary's  own  report,  show 
that  instead  of  an  expansion  there  has  been  a  large  contraction  of  tbe 
currency  during  the  past  six  yenrs.  They  also  show  that  no  inci'CABd 
can  be  made  in  the  circulation  during  the  next  year.  The  silver  dol- 
lars in  tbe  Treasury  are  nearly  all  in  circulation  in  cerlificate  form,  and 
the  natioual-bank  currency  is  t>eiug  retired  at  the  rate  of  about  £3, 000,- 
000  per  month,  and  little  addition  to  the  issue  of  United  States  Treasury 
notes  can  be  maide.  There  can  be  no  increase  in  tbe  volume  of  currency 
during  the  next  year  except  by  silver  coinage.  The  New  York  Tribune 
admits  that  it  will  take  over  145,000,000  increase  in  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency annually  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  growth  of  wealth  and  population. 
The  Secretary  presents  no  way  to  furuish  this  except  by  issuing  ware- 
house receipts  on  bullion. 

France  has  a  circulation  of  over  $50  per  capita.  Estimating  the 
amount  of  money  in  actual  circulation  in  France  it  is  fully  double  to 
that  in  the  United  States  per  capita.  1  contend  that  the  expanse  of 
our  country,  tbe  internal  trade  and  commerce,  tbe  mode  of  life  and  hab- 
its and  customs  of  our  people,  and  the  great  and  continued  increase  in 
the  development  of  property  deiuand  a  gi'catcr  per  capita  circulatiou 
than  any  country  in  the  world. 


This  is  a  prediction  the  monometallists  may  still  contend  for,  liecause 
nnlike  most  of  their  prophecies  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  by  actual 
experience,  to  prove  it  erroneous.  The  mints  of  India,  Mexico,  and 
Japan-have  been  open  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  during  tbe  de- 
monetization era.  India  imports  largely  of  silver  from  this  country  and 
Mexico.  Over  $175.0041,000  of  silver  has  been  imported  into  India  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  A  very  small  percentage  of  this  consisted 
of  European  coin.  It  could  be  recoined  in  India  at  a  much  less  per- 
centage of  losH  than  in  tbe  United  States. 

It  has  certainly  been  shown  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  ia 
no  surplus  silver  in  Europe,  and  that  they  import  largely  from  America 
to  supply  the  Eastern  demand  and  to  keep  up  their  present  silver  coin- 
age.    Europe  coined  in  1839  $'-'0,000,000  of  silver. 
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I  meutioti  tbis  to  ahovf  that  no  ailver  will  come  across  tbe  border  from 
Mexico. 

WuttLD'a  PBODUCT    AND  COKBDMPTION. 

MiilLall  says  tUeprwlaot  of  silver  from  1S30  to  IBM  W(m 82.475,000,000 

And  the  coaaiiiuiitlon  during  tbe  BAine  period 2,725.000.000 

ConBiiiiiptiouoverpr.  daot £50,000,000 

That  5,230  tons  of  nlil  cand  leu  ticks,  etc.,  it)  the  temples  of  the  KoBt 
and  Europe  were  melted  to  aujiply  the  deBoieiioy. 

Product $150,000, two 

CaiiHumptioii  in  the  art*  ami  manufactures $40,000,000 

Loaa  by  acciaeut  auU  ubrauiou ao.OUO.OOO 

Coinage  leas  recoinage 123.000,00(1 

185,000,000 

Deflciency 35,000,000 

Export  to  Asia  aside  from  luilia  CQinuge 10,000,000  * 

Total  (leflcieuey 45,000,000 

These  estimates  may  bo  too  high  or  too  low;  they  can  only  approxi- 
mate to  correotiieHS.  But  no  authoritative  statisticK  cau  Iw  produced 
to  show  that  tbe  actual  demand  tor  silver  for  current  use  has  not  largely 
exceeded  the  product  of  the  mines  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  fear  of  a  damp  of  surplus  silver  has  been  created  by  the  bald, 
dogmatic  unsupported  statements  of  the  niononietallists, 

FBEB   COINAtJB    WILL    MOT    CAUSE     ANY    UNDUE    EXPANSION   OF   THE 
OUEKENCY    OB   8DDDEN    RISE  IN  PRICES    IN    TCB    UNITEDSTATES. 

The  approximate  annual  oatput  of  silver  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  ten  years  is  about  $5U,UU0,t>0(l.  I  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  net  import  of  silver.  The  nt^t  exports  have  ranged  from  l'i,000,OOU 
to  20,000,000  per  annum  during  the  past  ten  yearn.  The  United  States 
consumes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ovef  48, 000,000  of  silver  annu- 
ally.   The  loss  by  accident  and  abra.'iion  will  be  at  least  $1,000,000. 

If  the  annual  output  should  be  $1)0,000,000,  there  is  only  $47,000,000 
left  for  coinage.  But  there  will  in  all  probability  be  an  annual  net  ex- 
port of  $10,000,000,  leaviug  only  i:J7,04Kf,000  for  coinage  iu  the  United 
States,  alHrnt  83,000,000  per  month.  Loss  thau  the  retirement  of  iia- 
tionalbank  notes. 

Will  some  monometallist  show  us  how  there  can  be  any  sudden  iu- 
flatiOQ  by  free  coinnge. 

PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

Free  coinage  in  two  years  from  the  Ist  of  Januarj',  1890,  and  in  the 
mean  time  require  four  millions  per  month  to  be  coined.    This  is  sug- 
gested only  as  a  compromise  with  those  bimetallists  who  are  afraid  of   . 
tbe  immediate  results  of  free  coinage. 

There  are  other  acts  that  ought  to  be  passed,  which  would  assist  in 
patting  silver  on  au  equality  with  gold  and  arriving  at  free  coinage 
without  any  radical  change  of  any  kind. 

Require  silver  cerliflcatea  to  be  issued  directly  from  tlie  Treasury, 
on  all  tbe  coin  or  bullion  in  the  Treasury. 

Require  one-half  of  the  4100,000.000  reserve  to  redeem  legal-tender 
notes  to  be  kept  in  silver.     There  is  uo  law  for  keeping  it  in  gold. 

Make  silver  certificates  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts^Qublio  a.ii»l>$xS7!i&ft.\ 
also  gold  certificates.  i 
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If  tb«  ^cTvi^ry'*  liill  ira«  ameurted  iiT  itrikiac  iMt  the  power  to  s 
iwnd  re<:*-ivinK  l>aIlJon,  tb«  rlaose  timitiof;  it  to  doa»e«tic  Bilter.  i 
girlnff  btm  ibr  o)ftioii  to  redneto  tb«  Treaaat?  Date*  in  gold,  it  « 
not  b«  M>  ohj#etioual)l<!  a«  h  tftDpotar7  meafare  to  advance  the  priee  ^ 
■ilvnr  aod  uuid,  in  the  difcction  of  tree  coinagr.  Bat  I  have  reltabi 
informatton  tbat  tf  lb«fle  objevtiooaltlA  featurea  were  tftnckeo  oat  t 
ortirinHtoni  of  thf.  w:li«mf  would  not  napfMrt  Ibe  MIL 

Mr.  bAKTllii:.  I  would  lik«  r»  a«k  a  (lumiJoti  or  (wo  concermtag  1 
ei[iedi<>ii4!y  of  tn*  ririnitit^.     Ii  h)  <ih>i:tHl  or  it  i«  Baggeiitad  M  o 

objection   u*  in*   cmnagK  t)i»t   the  GovcTitiuenl    and   iioC  the  mt 

owitcrN  nbdiild  hitvr  tUf:  dllffrfMce  lMrtwi:«u  the  bolljou  raltw  aod  tht 
cOJii  v»luc  Iff  oiltvf  ;  Hlinl  bitvc  yini  to  tmy  a[»oii  tbat  jtointf 

Jm\jif  SvMRK.  Ir  M-citiH  lo  til):  to  bt  out:  ot  the  luont  nojuiit  of  tbiitga 
tbar  iIh^  linvt^TuiMiit  ithotilil  be.  makini;  a,  jiroflt,  I  beli«ve  It  is  30  po^ 
i!«ut.,on  tbia  t;oinn|f«-  nt  lh«  (^x|i4-iiae  of  the  tiiirvr  pro<lncrr.    I  va&tl|^ 
Httv,  liowev«r,    tlr.  Uartiiie,  that  I  »m  not  a  bimeialltst  be«MiM  t' 
mniern  of  my  Htutc  wotibl  niukc-  more  money. 

Mr.  BABTrSK.  Tbm  in  uut  the  idea, 

JndKP  SVMKfl.  I  will  nay  thift 

Mr.  Baetihk.  Tbat  waa  the  areament  matle. 

Juilfce  SYHKn,  Then  let  the  Uovenimeut  as  a  matter  of  connift  I 
A  M'nbruK^  «baritp  it  it  nees    fit 

Mr.  B*ini»K,  That  would  not  cover  tbt-  {loint;  there  Ia  3<)  [le 
dlfTereiioe  in  Mn!  viilm-  of  ibe  bullion  and  the  value  of  the  coin,  i 
rourae  wfi  coalil  not  expect  tlie  Uoveriilueut  to  make  a  senjor^gv  chl 
of  ;!«  |.t-r  <^i)l. 

.lod|c<-  HrUKH.  I  think  one  ttpectal  objection  to  this  Windom  bill  J 
tbat  i(  initkeH  (he  (loverninent  a  K|tf(;iilator.  I  think  tbat  It  is  an  anc 
itlouH  jiiMition,  and  rhe  Secrerary  of  the  Treasury  uayH  tbiit  for  the  p 
puM'of  ri'vtiiririe  'rue  bimetallism  it  is  a  temporal y  nieaHure.  The  8eo- 
rHH>y  ol  tbi5  Tn-Riiiiry  claims  tbat  tblit  in  a  temporary  Hclieme  having  in 
view  tbt-  reaidiinif  of  true  metallism.  I  do  not  tbiuk  it  in  a  true  sohemt 
1  tbmk  thai  Ki^loally  leatUng  u[>  to  fn^o  coinage  would  lie  much  tmUei 
1  cxu  not  Mte  why  there  in  any  JuHtice  in  tbu  Oovernmenl  mattlDgS 
per  ottnt.  out  ot  the  protlucers  and  I  have  iicvir  known  any  one  « ' 
tbotiidil  It  *an  rl|;bl ;  they  ubuoeil  the  Bland  law  nn  both  Hiden  for  ti 

Mr.  IIaktink.  Ifn  freo  coinage  law  could  be  pawed  allowing  (1 
linhliTiil'hnlllnn  lo  takn  ll  Into  the  mint  iiud  liavi^-  it  coined,  wonldlj 
be  duinu  any  imiie  than  tfiv-iug  them  a  lawful  unil  conKtttutional  rlgf 
they  hu.liilwn> 8  enjoyed  prior  to  18731 

"«.  Certainly  not,  it  would  only  be  trne  bimetollUHa  ll 
^1  ullver  ujKJU  au  equAlity  before  the  law^  niaklDe 
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Mr.  Bartine.  Is  it  not  your  idea  tlial  true-  biinetallisiu  requires  free 
coinage,  requirfa  their  being  absolutely  intorcouvertible  I 

Judge  Symes.  Au.t  oik-  uiiderstauds  ttiat  wlio  ban  followed  tfie  bie- 
toryof  the  subject.  You  can  not  have  true  binitallism  except  by  the 
free  coinage  of  botb  metals,  tlioreby  piilting  tbcin  ou  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Then  if  your  idea  id  regard  to  bimetallism  ia  true 
tbey  should  not  be  rejectefl  because  somettiiiig  may  iuure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  producer. 

Judge  Symbs.  (Jertainly  not;  of  course  my  sincerity  would  naturslly 
be  queatioued,  and  it  would  only  amuse  me  to  be  criticiaed  because  I 
am  from  a  silver  State. 

Mr.  Bartine.  The  greatest  advocate  of  protection  generally  eomes 
from  the  iiiauufacturiug  States. 

JadgeBYMES.  Yea,  sir.  I  have  always  beeu  in  the  West  where  a 
strong  free  trade  sentiment  haa  prevailed,  but  1  am  a  protectionist,  I 
have  alwaya  been  a  proteciionist.  My  friend.  Mr.  Walker,  I  think, 
would  absolutely  agree  with  meou  that.  I  have  been  accused  of  being 
a  Massacbasetts  mau  ou  that  question  often. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  a  compliment. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Will  you  state  why  the  price  of  silver  haa  gone  down 
notwithstanding  the  Bland  law  I 

Judge  Symes.  The  greatest  reason  that  the  price  of  .silver  haa  been 
depressed  moretban  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  Bland  bill  anticipated 
since  lR7Sis  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with  silver ;  the  danger  that  was  before  the  eye»  of  tlie  silver  ballion 
holders  and  moneyed  men  throughout  the  worhl  that  there  was  danger 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  bill.  It  was  so  found  by  the  royal  commis- 
sion, and  let  uie  say  the  reason  why  silver  reached  so  low  a  figure  as  it 
has  was  Iiecause  the  eminent  and  leailing  officers  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  administrations  have  conveyed 
the  idea  and  caused  the  belief  among  the  moneyed  people  of  Europe 
that  we  wonid  demonetize  silver.  Now  if  we  ahould  fix  a  day,  as  I  have 
said,  long  before  the  tin)e  lor  the  free  coinage,  just  as  gradually  as 
greenbacks  went  up  long  before  the  1st  of  January,  187!),  silver  bullion 
would  reach  its  old  figures. 

Mr.  Bartine.  We  have  a  law  at  present  upon  the  statute-books  aa- 
thoriKiiig  and  directing  the  coiuage  of  silver  of  not  lesa  than  {2,000,000 
nor  more  than  $4,00U,0U0  per  month.  Do  you  consider  tbe  coinnge  at 
all  times  of  the  minimum  amount  of  silver  is  a  fair,  honest  execution 
of  that  lawT 

Judge  Symes.  Honest  ia  a  pretty  ulroug  word  to  use. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Well,  say,  fair. 

Judge  SYiMEs.  My  weakness  is  the  use  of  strong  words  upon  this 
subject  alter  so  much  prevarication  and  so  many  misleading  statements 
that  have  been  mridf,  I  think  not,  but  it  seems  lo  me  that  »u  average 
of  «3,000.UIMP  a  m  ulh  wouhl  be  a  better  interpretation  of  the  law. 
However,  I  wish  to  be  candid  upon  that  as  upon  everything  else.  It  is 
absolutely  in  tliediscretionoftlieSecretai'y  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  isadis- 
eretion  which  the  law  gives  him,  and  he  has  the  right.  1  think,  however, 
the  word  "  honest "  ia  too  strong.  I  would  say,  however,  that  bad  it 
been  apjireheuded  only  two  millions  would  be  coined  it  would  have  beeu 
madedltferently;  it  would  not  have  beeu  S2,000,UOU  to  $4,000,000  a 
month — absolutely  lour  millions — and  that  is  why  I  so  seriously  object 
to  tbe  Windom  scheme.  It  gives  the  Secretav^  vX  ike '^■ceawwi  \iw««t 
to  saifi/eud  inaaitifi  ceitificaics.    It  is  a.  po'wet  Wax.  ua';*^  iswiga.\.\»  ^" 
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given  lo  a  Socr.'tiirv  of  Ibe  Treasury,  because,  you  never  kimw  wlietlid 
a  Si'iuctary  nl"  ilie  Tioasury  will  be  in  Ryuipatliy  and  lake  for  ^>rniitl 
the  aiaU'ineiils  nt  Ibe  money  riug  of  Wall  ntrevr  or  thu  utMtviDentel 
the  ]iei>itle  til"  Tins  coinitry. 

Mr.  Bahtine.  Lei  uti  pass  from  tliat  point.  Doyoo  believe  or  Jo  y 
not  Ijelieve  ttint.  the  UiiJtetl  Stnte.s  could  maintain  himetallism  t 

Jn'ltiu  Symes.  I  have  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  of  it,  and  I  tbitilcl 
would  not  Ciiuna  any  iuU&tiou.     1  think  so  for  the  reasou  that  I  lia4 
speut  Hiueh  time  in  trying  to  stndy  out  that  proposition  from  infurni 
tiOQ  [hat  can  he  obtained  from  standard  publications  and   tiie  beat  n 
thorittes. 

Mr.  Bahtine.  You  think  the  United  Stales  with  its  (16,000,000  ij 
and  with  its  great  territory  could  maintain  biuietallism. 

Judge  Symes.  The  royal  commission  admits  thattlie  Latin  UuioD,  J 
it  is  called,  maintained  it  alone  tor  upwardsofoue  hundred  years,  and  iT 
United  8t»tes  to  day  has  about  as  large  ai)opu1ation,aud  75  ]>i^r  cent.  ufl| 
area,  and  has  an  international  commerce  which  is  vastly  greater;  it  h 
before  it  a  wouderful  future,  and  it  can  maintain  bimetallitim  absolatl 
to  day  without  question. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Une  more  question . 

Judge  Syhe8.  Let  me  say  further,  bimetallism  ought  to  he  adopd 
because  the  European  nations  are  watching  America,  and  if  we  sho^ 
adopt  bimetallism  other  countries  will  fall  into  tine.  They  have  begfl 
to  admit  the  adrantages  of  bimetallic  couutriee  over  nionoinetaUf 
countries  in  their  general  prosperity. 

Mr.  Baetine.  Von  think  the  action  of  the  United  Btatex  woald  I 
contagious. 

Judge  Symes.  Exceedingly  so.     We  are  watched  by  the  nations  J 
the  world ;  all  the  commercial  world  is  watching  us  on  this  subject  «[ 
interest.    The  royal  commission  said  that  it  was  only  the  Bland  b 
that  saved  silver  from  general  demonetization. 

Mr.  Bartins.  Without  any  lengthy  remarks  upon  the  subjeut,  I  void 
ask  you  if  you  can  conceive  of  one  single  argumeut  in  favor  of  tbe  T^ 
dom  bill  which  does  not  apply  more  forcibly  to  free  coinag;e  T 

Judge  tiVMBS.  loan  not,  and  I  have  studied  it  closely.  I  rrf«x3 
that  portion  of  tbe  argument  in  the  Secretary's  report  in  favur  of  % 
Windom  bill  in  which  he  does  make  a  very  phtuaible,  a  very  able,  a 
a  very  ingenious  and  misleading  argument  against  tVee  coinagoj  L 
when  he  begins  to  talk  in  favor  of  bis  scheme  and  in  favor  of  the  laL 
iug  of  what  [  would  call  warehouse  receipis  upon  silver,  his  »itat«ind 
is  really  in  favor  of  free  coinage.  j 

Mr.  Hartine.  It  shows  the  theoretical  character  of  the  arKomq 
which  went  belbre. 

Judge  8VMES.  It  seems  to  me  so;  it  shows  tbe  thcoretieal  ckan 
of  the  argument  which  went  before. 

Mr.  Oartee.  Why  would  yon  defer  tbe  resumpliou  of  free  coini 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1892  T 

Judge  SY3IE8.  It  is  entirely  in  deference  to  my  respect  foc  „ 
timidity  ol  a  large  conservative  class  in  this  conutry  who  desira  I 
metallism,  but  wLo  are  atVaid  of  it  because  they  believe  so  ninoli  En  B 
arguments  and  so  many  of  the  facts  that  I  contend  are  not  the  fa< 
that  have  been  stated  and  lepeated  by  the  monometullista  of  Ij 
oountry  against  free  coinage  dngiug  the  last  ten  years.  Tbey  i 
afraid  of  ihe  dump:  they  are  afraid  of  tbe  coinage  of  $10U,U('fO,or 
they  aj'e  afraid  it  will  drive  gold  out  of  Ihe  Treasury  ;  tliey  i 
afraiil  that  it  will  drivQ  guAii  out  oi  W^  t,o^\u^^^ -,  &m(V.  tti%t  (t  ^ 
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pat  gotil  at  n  premium,  simply  because  the.v  believe  tbe  dof^matic  state- 
ments of  tlie  mouometallisr^  every  otie  of  wbicli  diiiiDgthe  last  ten  years 
have  been  fotiud  iucorrect  by  actual  experience.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Carter,  that  free  cuiuage  passed  now  would  briug  about  any  convni- 
sioua.  I  can  not  see  where  ttm  filver  would  rome  from  ;  I  can  not  And 
it  in  the  commercial  world,  taking  as  authority  the  recognised  lead- 
ing authors  upon  the  subject.  I  can  not  believe  we  would  have  auy 
great  glut  of  silver  frOm  our  nitiieK.  But  I  bonorthe  conservative  man 
in  finance;  I  honor  the  mau  who  ia  afraid  of  yuddeii  chunties  and  con- 
TDlsions;  and  therefore  I  would  ajt^iroach  ihal  as  we  approached  specie 
payment.  I  believe  we  should  fix  it  for  January,  J802,  so  as  to  give 
notice  to  the  whole  nomniercial  world,  because  it  is  a  pretty  sudden 
thing  to  make  bullion  worth  'iO  per  cent,  more  by  jin  ai-t  of  Congrosa 
in  a  day.  If  such  a  law  was  passed  what  kiud  of  a  silver  ring  could 
be  formed  in  New  York  to  control  the  output  of  tbe  whole  country  and 
dump  it  iuto  the  mint  immediately. 

Mr.  Walkee.  I  submit,  if  tbe  judge  would  confine  his  answer  to  tbe 
questiony  that  are  propounded  him  as  much  as  possible 

Judge  SvMES.  I  submit  to  my  friend  that,  in  tbe  course  of  answering 
the  questiomt,  for  me  to  answer  yes  and  no  only  mixht  put  lue  in  a  false 
posit  iou. 

Mr.  CaktEB.  Your  only  reason  for  deferring  ihe  dale  for  tbe  com- 
nieucement  of  fiee  coinage  rests  in  tbe  desire  >ou  have  lo  indulge  what 
you  believe  lo  lie  the  groundless  ap|irehension  of  ihe  moiionietallist ; 
that  is,  as  to  the  convulsions  in  the  financial  world. 

Judge  SruES.  Yes.  sir;  1  would  make  the  time  uiucli  shorter;  I 
would  have  the  act  go  into  effect  immediately,  ej;ce|it  foi  tbe  fa4-t  that 
many  people  are  afraid  of  sadden  changes.  I  believe  myself  it  would 
have  no  etfect  Upon  the  people  by  couvutsiou  or  ebauge.  We  kuow  that 
by  such  changes  Ihe  money  kings  gain  the  pio&t  and  the  |n;r>ple  suiter 
from  such  cuuvulsious. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  would  suggest  something  which  shows  iipon  the  face: 
If  you  postpone  tbe  day  for  the  resumption  of  free  coiuiige,  the  silver 
DOW  distributed  among  tbe  people  is  mure  liable  lo  he  Huvuiijnlat«d 
than  if  sach  a  course  be  adopted  at  once. 

Judge  Symbs.  I  Ihink  the  point  is  very  well  made,  and  there  are 
two  Hides  to  it.     My  princi|ial  reason  is  in  deference  to  tbe  ul»s»  of  nieu   . 
whom  1  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  C'AKTEB.  Why  wouhl  yon  insist  u|)ou  holding  one  half  of  the 
Treasury  reserve  in  silver. 

Judge  8ymk».  Because  it  would  be  simply  obeying  the  statutes  and 
not  administering  tbe  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  gold  as 
against  silver,  but  in  favor  of  bimetallism. 

Mr.  Cakter.  After  recognizing  silver  as  in  every  respect  equal  be- 
fore the  law  with  gold,  which  you  say  would  come  from  free  coinage, 
why  would  it  not  t>e  proper,  then,  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  Treae- 
nry  reserve  and  biilauces  to  regular  hiwsol  tradet 
'    Judg<^'  HvMES.  Tbe  laws  of  trade  do  not  govern  thai. 

Mr.  Carter.  Whether  ihe  reserve  should  be  in  one  coin  or  another 
coin  would  hi-  a  matter  that  would  adjust  itself, 

Judge  SirsiES.  Yes.  sir;  and  forlhe  reason  that  the  Si^cretaries  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  monometallists  as  a  rule,  or  rather  against  silver. 
They  want  to  make  silver  8ub()rdinate,  and  yet  they  talk  of  tnie  bi- 
metallism while  they  oppose  free  coinage.  For  that  reason  they  hare 
looked  up  the  gold  and  claim  that  silver  would  not  wr;*,  vV-b  \i<»\!«*^ 
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Mr.  Cabter.  TLen  your  suggeetiou  merely  is  tbat  yon  would  by  lav 
prevent  ibe  Secretary  from  keeping  a  larger  amount  of  one  of  Uie  two 
uiet»ln  in  such  reserve ;  tbat  is  all  I 

Judge  8T>tE8.  TUat  IH  all. 

Mr.  Walker.  Wliat  i»  really  tbe  moat  valuable  metal  in  civibzaUouT 

Judge  Stmes.  Platinum  is  the  most  valuable.  As  Judge  Stewart 
says 

Mr.  Walker.  Escuee  me,  bat  I  am  goiug  to  ask  questions  now. 

Judge  Syhes.  I  will  not  pretend  to  eay  whether  there  are  8ev«ral 
metals  which  are  not  in  practical  aue  which  are  more  valuable  than 
platinum;  several  may  be,  but  L  do  uol  carry  these  in  uiy  head.  How- 
ever, if  I  was  in  ray  library 

Mr,  Walker.  I  beg  your  pardon 

Jadge  SvMKtJ.  [  do  uut  sev  the  puiut  of  your  qneetiou, 

Mr.  Walker.  Did  you  hear  my  question  t 

Judse  Stmes.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Walker.  W'ill  j«u  repeat  it  T 
.  Judge  Sy&les.  You  asked  me  which  was  the  most  valuable  metal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Xo,  sir. 

liFadge  Syues.  Then  I  misundertood  you. 

Mr.  Walker.  [  askeil  ymi  what  was  the  most  valuable  metal  to 
oivilizBtioD. 

Judge  Symes.  To  civilisation  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Yen,  sir. 

Judge  i^MES.  Silver,  decidedly,  iu  my  judgment.  I  could  talk  a  long 
time  oil  tbat  to  prove  my  idea,  but  tbat  is  not  what  1  iim  here  for  now. 
To  the  jieople  of  the  world  1  tbiuk  it  has  proved  to  be  tbe  greatesG 
panacea  to  civilization. 

Mr,  Walker.  Suppose  all  tbe  melnin  were  striekeo  out  of  existenoe 
but  one,  which  would  l>e  tbe  most  valuable  for  civilisation  to  retaitif, 
you  need  not  give  us  a  lecture. 

Judgei  SYME8.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  lecture,  neither  lUn  I 
going  to  say  yes  or  do  ami  put  myself  in  a  false  position.  I  practiced 
law  too  loug  for  that. 

Mr.  Walker  My  question  does  uot  call  tor  a  yes  or  no  answer. 
Will  you  please  uame  tlie  metal  which,  if  all  other  metals  were  to  be 
stricken  out  of  eiitstt^nce,  is  must  valuable  to  be  retained  for  cJviliKallon. 

Judge  Symes.  1  tbiuk  that  metal 

Mr.  Walker.  Will  you  name  it. 

Judge  Symes.  Yes,  I  will  if  you  will  nut  interrupt  me  and  allow  me 
to  do  HO.     ]  say  I  think  that  metul 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Judge  Symes.  I  know  you  did  not,  but  1  am  answering  tbe  question. 
If  you  bad  been  a  judKu  you  would  sec  tbe  propriety 

Mr.  Walker.  You  have  been  a  Judge! 

Judge  SvME».  And  that  is  Ihereaiton  I  uuderHlaDdthesethiDgsmtue 
than  you  do.  Uowever,  we  are  getting  into  a  controversy,  and  I  wonld 
have  answered  it  long  before  if  you  bad  let  me  alone,  but  1  will  not' 
answer  such  a  quenlion  with  a  yen  or  no. 

Mr.  WiLKKii.  I  do  not  ask  you  todoanylhiiigofthekind.  Isimpljr 
ask  you  to  mime  the  metal. 

Mr.  Bland.  Is  that  a  money  metal  or  is  it  all  metal  t 

Judge  riVMK8.  1  iirettuino  that  .Mr.  Walker  means  that,  as  we  aPB  talk* 
lug  of  nothing  eltie  bei'e. 

.Mr.  Wai.kkk.  1  am  not  talking  of  money  now  at  all. 
Jiiilgt*  Sr*         Weil,  we  ought  to  \ns\  \\a  v^v»\\m\  iMKi\v<A'\a.Si.vx!t,ila)».. 
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The  Chaibmah  We  can  expedite  this  and  jfet  the  informatioo  that  is 
desired  if  yoa  will  just  reply  briefly  to  the  qnestions.  Of  course,  yoa 
can  say  in  aoswer  to  that  quention,  silver,  gold  or  whatever  metal  you 
please.     If  you  do  not  know  yoa  can  simply  say  so. 

Judge  Stmes.  This  will  Be  my  answer  as  taken  down.  [To  the  ste- 
nographer: Wipe  out  the  balance.]  For  the  reasons  that  I  think  a  cir- 
cntating  medium  is  absolntely  necessary,  and  all  business  should  have 
for  its  I'ouudaLion  a  metallic  currenn.y  which  shall  be  both  a  measure  of 
value  and  an  equivalent  of  value  at  the  same  time,  and  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people:  of  the  world  have  always  preferred  silver  to  gold ;  and 
tbr-tbe  further  reason  that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  every  civilized 
commuuit.y  are  more  interested  iti  the  circulation  of  silver  than  in  the 
circulation  of  gold  for  their  good;  I  should  say,  also,  on  account  of  its 
increase  of  production  today,  and  its  pi-08i>ective  increase  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  great  falling  off  of  gold  production,  that  it  would  be  much 
bett«>r  to  preserve  silver  than  gold.  Then  there  is  another  side  to  that 
question.     It  is  a  very  hypothetical  one. 

Mr.  Walker.  Supposing  that,  simply  looking  at  the  uses  that  have 
been  made  of  all  metals  known  to  civilized  man,  every  metal  was  to  be 
etrickeu  out  of  existence  but  one,  with  our  present  knowledge  what 
metal  would  you  retain! 

Judge  Stmes.  You  do  not  apply  this  to  money  metidsT 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  asked  my  question,  and  I  can  not  make  it  any 
more  definite. 

Judge  Stmes.  The  question  is  so  extensively  by|iolhetical.  Well, 
I  will  say,  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  on  the  subject,  nnd  the  difference 
between  a  money  metal  and  a  merchandise  metal,  that  mankind  has 
derived  more  benefit  from  having  a  circulating  medium  of  silver  thau 
from  the  use  of  any  other  metal  in  any  other  way.  Secondly,  I  should 
preserve  gold,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  as  good  as 
silver  if  we  did  not  have  both. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  please  answer 

Judge  Stmes.  1  beg  vour  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  vou  are 
right 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Judge  Symes.  You  can  not  withdraw  the  question,  I  have  answered 
it. 

Mr.  Williams,  I  feel  Ihat  I  would  give  more  for  a  man's  reasons 
than  for  a  man's  conclusions.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  in  courts 
or  committees,  or  anywhere  else,  to  designate  what  kind  of  an  answer 
a  man  shall  give,  but  he  is  allowed  a  latitude  to  answer  questions  in 
his  own  way. 

The  Chairman,  We  gave  the  Judge  a  hearing  yesterday  without  any 
interruptions  at  all,  aud  it  seems  to  me  that  any  questions  that  could 
be  answered  should  lie  answered  by  him  and  then,  if  he  desired,  he 
might  make  some  explanation  of  the  same,  which  of  course  would  be 
allowed. 

Judge  Si'MES,  I  ralher  agree  with  the  niling  of  the  chairniaD,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  put  in  a  false  position  and  go  upon  record. 

Mr,  Walkkk,  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  is  it  not  conceded  by  all  writers 
from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization,  that  iron  and  its  |iroduet  is 
the  most  valuable  metal  that  has  ever  been  known  to  man  I 

Judge  Symes.  Aside  from  any  use  as  a  money  metal,  it  ia. 

Mr.  Walker.  !  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  a  money  metal. 

Jndge  Sysies.  I  will  not  quibble  abont  tUa.t-,  'so'a  ciwtti!vo\.  \.-aX. -as&'-M 
a  false  position,  my  friend. 


1 


Mr.  Walk KR.  I  >lMliMto^HHHlVHH__  _ 

HaoMMal  fnxn  tti«  l*cirrnBiD|c  lb«t  ajro)^*^  tmmattmtniit  ufimttilH 
Iwt  u»  fint  ttiin  Id  s  folnv  jionttioD.  ^ 

Jniljc*;  HrMRit.  I  ti«K  yimr  [«rilun.  Mr.  fVaIk«r.  bat  I  iImI  not  aoH 
tbst.  I  unuit  1  «ijal(l  l>e  pat  in  a  lAlae  pcMitiuD  if  I  did  not  OMke  id 
«XplatiHtli)i]  Iff  mjr  ■nawrn,  and  that  u  wb.r  I  b«atittML  I  tbink  it  SM 
Ifouni);  nOftoiKltMl,  and  I  bave  often  atatni  it  mTM^f,  that  inHi  wa«  tM 
(mit«i>t  mrt»I  in  ttip  vorld;  lint  (then  I  state  that.  1  do  out  take  tidd 
Siertnnt  Ihr  ri*e  an  a  iiioii<-j  metal.     They  an*  bo  dilltirent.  ■ 

Tin:  rn»lB«A?(.  Afp  there  any  farther  fjOBitiooa,  Mr.  Walker?  I 

Mr.  Walkkk.   1  h.ive  itoiue  forlher  ijDeritiuua  if  I  coiil<l  tfi^C  aiuvtWU 

.luilKe  rtvMBM  I  w-uh  to  itav,  Mr.  Walker,  itaat  I  bofw  in  lur  biu^efl 
way  I  oiiall  iwi  in  any  wuy  itay  aiiyiliiu;;  iliat  redevts  afwia  yoar  feed 
inKa;  F  h.in-  the  jn^aintt  reaiiect  tor  yon,  hui  uf  oonne  you  Iedov  d 
lawyer  Ibiuk>i  )i»  kuHWH  Ilia  rinchtit  AM  au  c2i»eri  «ltu«aa.  I 

Tbo  OUAiKHAN.  Ii  ae<:iuii  tu  mf  the  tjaMiinns  of  Mr.  Walker  atd 
perfectly  iJro|ier,  I 

JtullCfiHTMEd.  Tliey  are  iwrfectly  proper,  bat  oot  to  be  aiwweccd  bn 
jea  or  no,  I 

Mr.  Walkku.  I  do  not  lutk  for  a  ye*  or  tio  aiwwer.  1 

Mr.  Blakd.  It  ooTRD)  U)  me  we  are  ticrr  lo  consider  Uie  money  iiteM 
tlon,  and  not  In  ctnxider  tbi-  qutMtion  of  oottoti,  wool,  or  iruu,  b^t  tiuU 
we  are  conflned  to  tlie  nioitt-y  uietals.  J 

Mr.  HuTCHLKK.  Tb<;  riil«  ofa  court  is  Ibnta  witneMsbnllgireaealM 
goricat  aDHw<>r,  und  then  he  may  ^Ive  hia  reasoiia,  aftevanls.  ThMH 
what  the  jiidjte  rofiinoj)  to  do.  j| 

JadKc  SVKRH.  I  ln'K  your  ptirdou 1 

Mr.  Mi;tciii.f.u.  You  uatue  tbe  metal  fina'ly,  but  if  yoii  bad  UKmefl 
It  St  oiiue  yon  ciald  iif  urwimls  hare  gtveu  yoar  reaMfUH,  and  uobodd 
would  buvc  oliji'civil.  | 

Jiid(;e  HYHE8.  1  accept  tliat  aa  a  correct  ^tatenieiit.  I 

Tbe  (liiAlitUAN.  I  HiigKest  that  any  quetttion  relating  to  eooooDiia 
ooiiditioiiN  afl'eisting  llnawiisl  propoAitioiis  wonUl  be  pro]>er  toconildfld 
I  do  not  utiderittaiid  tbat  Judge  Symeit  refuHea  to  answer  any  qaestiotia 

Mr.  Walkku.  Then-  are  tbingt,  of  coame,  that  are  precious  beuaoafl 
of  their  nne,  like  nir  and  wjiter,  irliich  are  valuable  for  buuiati  exUt»iiMa 
and  there  are  otbiif  iimi^-rial  thiiigH,  wbicb  (re  buy  and  itell,  which  ud 
valuable  buciiiiite  of  tlie  dcNiro  for  tbt^m,  and,  iti-condly,  bernuae  of  tiiBM 
Hcurcity.    Why  doe^  gold  itTnl  nilver  War  ho  high  a  pricet  ■ 

Judge  HvMKtt.  In  that  the  qiK'stiouT  M 

Mr.  Walkku.  Vim.  an>l  it  Clin  be  auowerei]  Hliortly.  I  should  lid 
a  bnniit  tor  other  qui-HlioiiK  If  [  i;ati  gt-t  an  riUNvrcr  lo  tbat.  d 

Jndgo  Symkm.  Tlif  greaU'Kl  rtjHnoii  why  t  ey  an*  so  much  mure  VftH 
ualile  tli)ui  iiiiMr  all  other  itielalx  is  In'oinite  of  their  iitie  by  uommfld 
coHHciiL  of  tMiinklixl  niuw  the  duwii  of  civili/.)ttiu»  for  mitiiey  metal,  id 
other  woriU,  fot  money  piirpoMCK.  Why  ilicy  arc  used  us  niuiiey  IBIH 
alii  of  eouroe,  1  ivouhl  have  tn  take  live  mhiules  to  give  you  tu«  iMfl 
MnOi^vbich  itru  (be  elemciils  of  mouey  (economy.  M 

Mr.  WalkI':b.  Do  you  think  theru  is  Hoch  n  thing  a.'i  having  C00D|d 
gold  nnd  atlver  to  be  uititl  fur  money  Ibut  Uan  tHM<n  rslablittheu  by  lood 
oiiHtoui  uuil  UKHge — i*  thi^re  Hucb  a  thing  us  aayiug  tbfre  it  enoagbid 
any  country  f  j| 

Judge  SvxEfl.  t  think  llieru  may  be  enough,  too  little,  nnd  too  uuofl 
at  any  particular  perloil  of  time.  I  unHn-L-red  tbin  (|ni.-8tiou  partialld 
yesterday  fioui  my  vIdwh,  but  1  mtiil  that  if  there  wiu  a,  danger  of  bdoh 
an  immooa^MUat  or  iuflux  of  silver  im  sumo  iu  li^nropo  believed  fr^u 
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1870  to  137C,  tbedemoneCiziition  of  it  migbt  bo  justifiable;  biit  all  aucli 
api>rebei<»ioiis  and  feara  were  based  upou  a  fulse  foutiiliitioti ;  there  is 
fill  iDsatiable  appetite  for  money  metals.  It  bas  become  so  ineradioably 
stamped  iD  the  compositiou  of  the  human  mind,  too,  in  all  their  actions 
and  circnmataiices,  that  he  who  liuet*  not  ewpecially  consider  it  is  liable 
to  ifo  wroijfT  ou  all  these  money  qnestions.  There  may  be  too  mach 
and  too  little  dependent  npou  cJrcnmstances. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  there  was  ever  a  lime  when 
there  w;i.s  too  iiiiteh.  if  rheii-  is  ti>o  mutili  imw,  or  if  tijere  ii  any  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  tuo  mtiuliT 

Judge  Si'MRS.  From  my  stand  point  there  has  never  been  too  mnoh 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  Ihete  being  too  mach,  because  we  find  wheo 
we  study  the  history  of  the  promiiiiMit  i^riods  of  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  presej:t  precious  nietali!  that  it  has  (>een  during  the  periods 
of  the  greatest  increase  that  the  world's  prosperity,  development,  and 
civilization,  especially  in  the  advance  of  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
made  the  greatest  strides.  That  nau  be  clearly  shown  by  referring  to 
the  silver  age,  after  the  discovery  of  America,wheu  the  world  made  most 
rapid  advance,  and  especially  after  the  discovery  of  gold  iu  California. 

Mr.  Walkek.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  there  being  autScieut  gold 
and  silver  to  answer  for  one-half  or  even  oncHftb  part  of  the  money 
of  the  world  ? 

Judge  Symes.  One-Hflh  the  circulation  of  money  T 

Mr.  WALKEB.  Well,  it  is  all  money.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
•8  of  paiier  money  where  there  Ik  Si  of  gold  or  silver  coin  in  the  world  t 

Judge  Symbs.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VValkke.  Is  it  not  a  fmt that  most  of  the  money  is  not  coin t 

Judge  iJYHES.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Walker  lias  just  st.ite(l  in  his  quee- 
tioQ,  and  which  I  rea<iily  agree  with  him.  the  time  has  passed  away 
when  any  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  business  can  be  done  by  the 
actual  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  notwithstanding  that  they 
most  form  the  great  foundation  or  basis,  or  we  will  have  panics,  iuBa- 
tioDS,  booms,  and  the  opi>osite. 

Mr.  MuTCHLEB.  What  |)ercentage  of  the  precious  metals  is  coined 
into  money — what  percentage  of  the  production  of  the  world  T 

Jadge  Symks.  I  would  have  to  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  figore  on 
that. 

^ir.  MUTCHi-KH.  Can  not  you  give  ns  some  idea  of  the  percentaifcT 

Judge  Symes.  1  will  simplv  state  it  roughly,  and  I  will  not  he  ra- 
Bposible  for  a  few  hundred  thousand,  bnt  there  is  supposed  lu  be  about 
t5,000,000,(«W  of  gold  in  the  world. 

Mr.  .MUTOHLEB.  1  am  s]>cakiiig  of  the  annual  |)roduction  of  gold} 
what  percentage  of  it  is  coined  into  money? 

Judge  Syhes.  As  I  st^te^l  yesterday  aud  cited  the  authorities  to 
prove  it,  none  of  the  annual  production  to-day  is  available  for  coiuage 
in  the  European  aud  Americau  couimercial  worlds.  It  is  all  absorbed 
hy  consumption  in  the  arts  and  mannfacturea  aud  exported  to  the  Eaat^ 
which  does  not  have  any  ettect. 

Mr.  MuTOHLBB.  What  percenttige  of  the  silver  of  the  world  i-s  coined 
into  money  f 

Judge  Symks.  I  showed  this  raoriiiiig  by  statistii-s  I  produced  that 
of  the  $I50,()00,000  to-day  there  is  perhaps  nearly  $100,000,000  of  it 
coined  aud  used  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MuTCOLEE.  Now,  do  you  say  if  all  these  two  precious  metal* 
were  coiued  into  money  we  would  not  bare  a  auritluat 

Judge  Stmes.  1  do  most  emphaticaWy, 
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Mr.  MlTTcaLKE.  Will  jiMi  ahow  me  bn«  ««  can  «I>ad  the 
•50.0M),000  a  year  of  «ilvrr  T 

Jntlgf'  SmnL  Let  me  aiuwM'  ynar  tint  qsection.     I  do 
pbatically  for  ibe  naton  that  tfae  dpcnaAe  in  tlie  amonDt  of  gold  atifl 
ubie  fnr  cffiiiai;*  daring  the  paat  ijaarter  of  a  ceotaiy  ifl  not  miiul  ~ 
Ibc  inFTpaiMf  (if  siJver  available  for  coinajfe. 

Mr.  Wa^lkkk.  Has  tfaerr-  bwa  aay  ilifflL-nlt; 

Jnilge  Hmikm.  I  oagbl  to  uDAicer  this  K'Dtlentan'a  other  qnestwo 
j'oit  will  permit  me.     What  was  joar  last  qaeslicin.  Mr.  MatcbWT 

Mr.  Mi'TtrnLBB.  I  askeil  tbp  qoefttioa  whether  r^a  thuogbt  the  OOJ 
age  uf  •6O,fJUO,(M0  of  silver  a  year  Id  the  United  States  would  not  li 
more  Lhau  we  reqaire  for  its  use  T 

•lndg«  Sykeh.  Emiibatir^ll;.  n<i.  Tbe  New  Torfc  Tribune  ailmita 
would  take  over  $W,MM,tiOO  to  keep  our  ritralatiag  mediam  in  its  pT 
'  ent  itatDs.  We  bare  to  take  iuto  eou^ideratiOD  the  Tmh  that  six 
t3,OM>,(IO()  a  month  of  natioQal bank  nrrfen  are  being  rvlired,  and  it  wool 
not  keep  Ibe  cireulatinu  per  capita  what  it  is  to-day,  and  there  ban  b 
A  vhriDkagn  |H-r  capita  of  (3  hUux  ISHA. 

The  VHAiEyikn  (to  Mr.  Walker.)  What  waA  your  qoefftioo  to  Jodf 
Symea  I 

<Iod|;e  Syhkh.  Tbia  question  1  have  juM  answered  was  aaked  n 
fore  Mr.  Walker  aaketl  hltt,  and  I  thongbt  I  oagbt  to  anstwer  it  BrsL 

Mr.  Walkkr.  I  linked  If  tber«  li»<I  not  tieen  coin  enough  lu  tbe  m 
oa«i  countrl<-a  t"  make  the  exchangew  nf  Ibe  country  t  I  believe  It  I 
atatrnl  that  al)oiit  I  j  ]Ktr  cent,  of  tbe  exclinngea  of  thnse  nonntrioi  ■ 
made  Iti  ivilii  ami  iiboiil  ■'{  iht  Cfiit.  in  whut  ia  callHl  cnrreucy,  and  t 
balnmu^  by  i;liork«,  dniflH,  etc. 

Judge  MyMK8.  I  Bcuedi)  to  that. 

Mr  Walker.  Let  me  chatige  tbe  question  a  little.  What  la  M 
forT — it  in  used  for  circnlatlor — bnt  what  office  does  it  do  in  Um  * 
cbangea  of  a  country  f     What  is  it  use<)  for  specifically  T 

Judge  .SVM1£».  Coin  is  Hpeciflcally  nsed  as  a  circulating  medinm  m 
measure  and  an  equivalent  of  value  where  countries  are  on  a  spei 
basis.  It  fortuH  the  foundation  alto  of  all  giaiwr  currency  and  all  sal 
atitiites  for  money.  That  is,  when  pajter  money  passes  from  A  to  B 
liawM^nas  a  representative  or  coin,  and  paper  money  is  valuable  becaa~ 
tbe  |Hfrson  who  accepts  it  belJeveti  be  ciin  turn  it  into  coin  at  pleasni 

Mr.  WA1.KBU.  Now,  let  me  at^k  one  question  right  there.  Haa  n 
the  exjierience  of  the  commercial  worhl  shown  approximate!;  ho 
much  coin  is  needed  to  do  that  bnsineHs ! 

Jud^e  HvuKtt.  1  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Walkkk.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  specific  a 
•wers  to  these  queatiouH,  That  is  all  1  want  on  that  point.  Now, 
want  to  HHk  you,  if  that  is  a  fact,  have  we  not  reason  U>  believe  tha 
the  present  amount  of  coin  that  in  held  by  the  banks  and  DSed  for  tbl 
purpose  is  Hunicient  for  that  purpose  1 

Judge  Symks,  Do  yon  refer  to  gold  and  silvert 

Mr.  Wai.kkh.  The  main  troiibk-  is  you  want  to  get  on  your  hobl)y4 

Ju<l(ie  SvMKH.  Yi.u  lire  iniMtiiken  tbere,  my  friend,  but  It  is  all  rigll 

Mr.  Wai.kkh.  1  am  loint:  to  tnlk  npon  some  economic  queatloili 
what  Is  your  aiiNiver  to  llml.T 

Judv<-  BvHKK,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Walkbk.  Why  not  T 

Judge  8YMK8.  That  is  what  I  want  the  privilege  to  aay  to  yon;  I 
the  reasoiQ^^be  IncreHBc  of  jHipnlntion  and  wonderful  expansion  ■ 
#rvH'riia|^^^Hoe,ttio  advance  of  »  V«T£««Vw!At){v*!^v^^^^9B 
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merce  of  llie  norUi,  and  consequeutly  tbe  use  ot  luouey  id  largt^r  [iro- 
portions 

Mr.  Walkee.  Wbat  do  you  mean  by  money  tLere,  coin  I 

Jiulge  Symes.  I  meau  money  there. 

Mr.  Wai-ker.  ISxcimi'  me. 

Judge  Symes.  a  continual  increase  in  the  coinage  of  the  world  ie 
necessary  to  keep  aa  even  ngum  the  present  basis  of  eircnlatiou  percapila, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  that  we  shouhl  have  to  keep  pace  with 
this  growtli  and  increase  of  population.  This  question  is  iudetlnile  unless 
we  start  upoD  some  particular  basis  at  some  particular  period.  As  the 
be»t  writer  on  the  subject  has  said — it  is  common  for  monometallists  to 
say  that  we  have  pold  enonffh  to  do  the  business  of  the  worli),  and  the 
cry  of  gold  being  scarce  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Walkbe.  Are  you  stating  this  to  this  great  60,000,000  of  people 
or  are  you  stating  it  to  the  committee  I 

Judge  Symbs.  To  the  tummittee, ofcourne.  I  understand,  however, 
it  will  he  priuted.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Sauerbeck  says,  there  is  always 
guldeuouj^h  lu  do  the husiiieuiiortht; commercial  world;  ituulydepi.-iids 
upon  Ihc  range  of  iiriueti.  ititt  tht;  real  question  in,  la  there  gold  i-uuugh 
to  do  thu  busineas  of  the  world  upou  tht-  general  range  of  piioch  to 
which  wu  have  hccomu  accustomed  !  If  one-half  of  the  precious  metals 
were  wiped  out  to-Uu;,  by  one  fell  swoop  there  miuld  still  he  (in  the 
language  of  the  monometallists)  gold  enough  to  do  the  bnsiness  of  the 
world,  ami  in  a  short  time  the  same  cry  would  be  raised  that  there  was 
Btil)  gold  enough  to  do  alt  the  bu^ness.  But  in  reaching  the  new  basia 
and  standard  of  value  nine-teuths  of  the  people  of  the  world  would  be 
baobrnpted,  and  we  shouht  almost  return  to  the  condition  of  things 
that  exirted  iu  the  middle  ages,  before  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Amer* 
ica,  when  $1  in  money  amounted  to  about  as  much,  approximately,  as 
ilO  to  $'25  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  other  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  any  qnestionsi 

Mr.  Symbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  under  ohligations  to  the  committee 
for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  heard  me,  and,  I  wish  to  add,  to 
every  mt- mber  of  it. 


Monday,  Februaiy  17,  li-90. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourDUient,  Mr.  Conger  in  the  chair. 

Mr^  Wilcox.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Mr.  Joseph 
Bheldon,  of  New  Qaven,  Conn.,  who  wishes  to  address  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  suggest  to  the  coiumiitee  that  lie  be  allowed  to  make 
hlB  address  without  any  interruption,  and  at  the  close  of  his  address 
if  any  member  of  the  committee  desires  to  ask  him  any  questions  they 
should  have  that  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee  will  observe  that  suggeetion, 
and  if  they  desire  to  ask  any  questions  that  they  make  a  note  of  them 
and  ask  them  after  be  is  through  with  his  argument.  Mr.  Sheldon,  we 
have  a  few  minutes  business  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  transact  after 
ve  are  through  listening  to  you,  so  if  you  will  make  your  argument 
Iwief  enough  so  as  to  give  the  committee  the  opportunity  for  a  few 
luiuntes  qnesiioniug,  say  give  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Iti,  we 
will  be  obliged  to  you-     The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 

DOW. 
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Mailfor  Wirt,  aewr  mmwmJmwmu.    la  tfcafwy  wtiMiinaaf  yawra—- 

mMw».  a*  I  hav«  MM,  a  ftrHaey  la  wmfgmttd  thai  is  at  tW  banos  if 

tlw  rftMOMtim.  MHl  aa  yoa  4mMc  (Iw  nwOn-  ■>>  MeiB>t*4  tW  «Mt 

tfmmUtm  »tll  b«  dMMMf.    In   Um  aiaUer  of  vrijcbta,  joa  nar  agn* 

Bpo*  a  (Matte  nb^«t  aa  tbe  aMaaon  of  all  wetgbt  aad  M  iBCDmei; 

Kcaa  aMarara  lb«  v*4)(1it  of  crarTtluaK  by  ooatfaiinc  it  with  tbai. 
waaiBfaof  witwMtooyoaca»iaafcabylalrta|fabiiof  »par»aeiaa4 
nptm  by  li>|tMaUoe,  aad  .laa  oaa  aooMMtty  ■wwiire  by  it  all  ocbtr 
«p«irf>,  W)j«-ri  v"n  rMM  t»  tliia  qaaatioD  of  tba  ataadard  of  ralae  yaa 
K'-r  '  ~-  r<-rjt  alfiUr  aad  the  fiUlaey  ia  ia  aaaoaiiac  that  the 

t>r<  '  •ii«a«Mr0  of  ralae.    Tbei*  ia  no  audi  tbiaf;,  ecotla- 

III'  ••frainr.iv  a  nngle  tbine;  ao  aneh  Ifainc  can  ba 

iiHi'i  ;<l«-(l  lu  ibe  Uv,  can  evra  becoaeeiTnl  of  aa  a  aa^ 

thii'i.-  -.'iiont  Mfircttctr  lotlte  >MHly  of  money  in  arealation  tb;it  can 
tttnumif  vulnn;  anil  yet  I  tliluk  rii;bi  upon  tbU  [mitK  thK  whole  dis- 
Vm  ruin*!  ia  h  ivUiioD,  not  a  tbiog>  a  ratio,  uot  a  bit 
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U  you  tiiti«i  II  Ittt  of  laftal  titat  liaa  r-oxt  a  G«Ttaiii  amonnt  of  lime  ■ 
troiii'li-  i»  |iif]rjrr-,  titfnt  in  an  lilea  that  tbal  pirefl  il  Ibe  ca|iadty'I 
DfamtM- Milor-.  I  aiMli-rtak*^  l<>  »a>.  (:<'i>ll<*'>i''i*t  <'■■>!  H"*'  ia  i  '  ~ 
Hlitl  1(11)1  Ibnl  ta  fiindiiini-iilHl  in  tlilx  trhiile  ihncaMion.  Yet  ta  I 
»iitvl(-tl>tii  Thill  niK'h  It  iliiiiu:  fjin  nicaKQiv  value  at  ibe  bottom  of  | 
jtiivernnifiilal  Hi.'tivii  of  (be  laat  M-vt-niei'ii  yoanT  la  not  the  Idei 
oviT  tlir-(-r.iiiilr>*Ht  till'  iiiff4<iil  tfnif  IIiNt  lliMlliil  of  valne  W  ibe  K 
iin>  r>f  vnltK- 1  If  tliiil  IH  tnif,  tlirii  I  vpncinle  tbat  (be  jiiild  i 
tJirinlliHlM  liKVr  ilii-  <|iii-iiiit>ii.  IT  Ilie  unit  ol  vhIup  is  aIt«olate)yl 
riii'n-iin'  ul  v»\ni;  tbi-ii  It  ibieH  not  nmkr  any  tIilTcn*inv  bow  miicli  n 
yon  liiive  tit  lb<-  iwiiutry,  ii  littlf  iit  h«  giMnl  lut  a  (nvitt  ileal. 
nrnl<Tliike  lo  way  it  makcn  an  i-noritiiuiH  iltnii>n-ii<^e  mm  to  lb«  ralnj 
liroiwi^Mfcto  iirewmreof  debit  wbvtbi'r  we  bare  a  likrfCdora  a 
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one  Iiurai;  iti  worLli  as  luucLastwocows.  Weeau  tLus  judge  belwt^eu  ntie 
thing  and  another;  bnt  when  it  cornea  to  the  question  of  dollars  in  time 
contracts  and  debts  then  the  amount  of  mouey  iu  circulation  ia  of 
enormoHH  consequence  and  evervbody  recognizes  it.  Every  one  under- 
stands  tLat  the  difficulty  about  the  Confederate  States'  mouey,  about 
the  green  back  circulation,  about  the  asaignab)  iu  France,  wiui  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  dolhirs  either  counterfeited  or  reiil  exiiitiag 
in  the  eomumnity.  The  huge  uumlier  ul  dollars  maile  the  scale  of 
prices  rnn  up  until  it  became  intolerable.  Now,  we  do  not  always 
nnderBtaad  that  the  rule  which  we  thus  recognize  running  in  that 
direction  runs  also  iu  the  otber  direction.  We  recognize  it  running 
one  way  and  we  do  not  recognize  it  ruuning  the  other,  and  that  is  the 
trouble. 

Iu  undei'tukiug  to  demonetize  silver  in  I87;i  the  dilbcully  rested  pre- 
cisely there,  that  tbey  did  not  think  it  was  importiiut  if  tfaey  matle  the 
>aiDountof  money  in  circulation  le!*»  than  it  was  before.  Wecontraeted 
the  volume  of  mouey  not  in  this  couuuy  alone  but  also  ahroad  when 
we  undertook  to  demonetize  silver  and  resume  specie  payments  in  gold. 
Before  this  thing  came  up  in  1873  we  had  not  had  much  silver  money 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  a  wonderful  tbiui;  we  did  nut.  N\  hen 
France  was  coining  its  money  at  the  rate  of  flf'lteu  and  a  half  pounds 
of  silver  for  one  of  gold,  our  product  of  silver  uaiurallj  went  to  France, 
becetnse  our  coinage  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteeu  pounds  of  silver  to  oue 
of  gold;  but  when  we  undertook  to  draw  into  our  Treasury  and  to 
this  country  an  immense  amount  of  gold  coinage  of  the  foreign  mints 
and  the  uncoined  gold  of  foreign  countries  what  did  we  accomplish  t 
We  reduced  prices  there  by  reducing  the  amouut  of  money  in  circula- 
tion which  sustained  prices  there.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  upon 
tut  We  had  to  sell  our  goods  raised  or  made  in  tbi^  country  at  a 
reduced  price  there  inevitably;  we  sold  at  a  luw  rate  our  cotton  and 
oar  wheat  thai  they  were  compelled  to  buy,  because  the  reduced 
amutiut  uf  money  in  circulation  abroad  made  it  a  necessity.  We  <lelib- 
craiely  drew  away  from  tbem  gold  mouey  that  sustained  the  prices  of 
oar  own  goods  there,  and  then  we  got  and  tbey  paid  for  our  things 
sold  abroad  a  smaller  amount  of  money.  That  was  the  condirion  then. 
If  we  had  wailed  until  gold  had  risen  .'i  per  cent.,  tor  instance,  and  then 
had  had  our  old  law  by  which  we  could  have  coined  silver  to  an  nulim- 
ited  extent,  we  aliould  not  have  sustained  the  losses  we  have  met. 

Two  origins  have  been  suggested  of  our  ooutroversy  nbont  the  inva- 
riable value  of  gold,  about  the  unit  of  value  being  the  measure  of  value, 
ona  of  which  is,  I  suspect,  a  fable  and  the  other  an  historical  fact.  The 
foble  is  about  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  how  he  made  his  first  great  for- 
tune in  the  fur  trade  ou  the  Northwest  coast.  It  was  said  that  be  got 
the  reputation  among  the  Indians  of  being  "a  very  honest  white  man," 
One  day  he  lost  the  pound  weight  of  hia  scales,  and  be  told  his  custom 
ere  that  he  had  (iiade  a  very  lucky  discovery,  and  that  was  his  foot 
weighed  Just  a  pound.  The  Indiana  tried  it  and  were  delighted,  and 
some  of  the  brightest  of  them  insisted  that  his  fool  weighed  a  pound  a 
great  deal  better  thau  the  old  weight  did,  and  tbey  would  not  after- 
wards hear  of  any  other  weight  than  Mr,  Astor's  foot.  Then  of  course 
the  fortune  made  itself.  When  that  foot  went  into  the  grave  an  immense 
demand  arose  for  some  substitute  for  Mr.  Aator's  foot  in  making  great 
fortunes.  The  theory  of  an  invariable  value  in  gold  and  that  the  unit 
of  value  is  the  measure  of  value  was  substituted  for  the  invariable 
weight  of  Mr.  Astor's  foot,  and  it  is  claimed  tkat  tkfe  e,\j>as.<\'ya.\Ri.  \&  ». 
thousand   tiaies  better  than  the  original. 
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Tlie  way  the  tLcory  origiiiateil  biatorioally  isthU:  Yon  know  t 
England  led  the  world  in  rtie  latit  ])artor  thtt  last  uentiiry  and  llioai 
part  of  tbifi  in  meclianiual  inventions  and  tlie  applJanceii  of  ttwlo.    ,. 
waa  fortunate  enough  to  liave  made  six  or  Kex'en  t'er>'  great  iitiil  tmfM 
lant  inventiona,  tlie  Hteam-i-ugine,  the  power  loom,  the  8|iiiinine-jfliiili 
the  Deff  mantifaRlnres  of  iron  and  of  |iolt«ry.    Thet^e  made  Eofflail 
easily  the  Brat  inannfocturing  natioti  of  the  whole  world.     Herooala 
lier  iron  ore  lay  uloae  to  eacli  other  and  near  the  se^.    8he  wtn  i 
to  lend  tlio  aid  of  her  army  and  navy  for  the  pruniotioii  of  trade;  aljj 
sent  her  goods  everywhere  hy  ttwi ft- sailing  packeto  and   subMidisi 
steam -ships.     Hhe  gained  a  proSt  in  making  these  goods,  another  p^o^ 
on  the  carriage  of  these  goods,  and  still  another  profit  in  exchaugjol 
these  goods  for  unmanufactured  articles  of  less  developed  people.     Slj 
has  established  her  factories  and  agencies  all  over  the  civilized  a 
uuciviliaed  world  for  the  pnnwse  of  carrying  on  ber  trade.     At  lasth 
merchants  and  bankers  came  to  see  that  there  was  another  profit  whia 
could  be  nia<]e  by  enacting  a  law  that  gold  money  sboald  be  the  so' 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  in  England.    This  they  had  been  a 
customed  to  do  for  some  time  before  she  inangnrated  the  whole  systfl 
by  law  in  1810.     All  debts  tberenfter  payable  in  England  mnst  be  ph\f 
ill  gold.    This  distinct  and  separate  ]>roflt  she  hoped  to  ooutinno  as  a 
jiart  of  her  trade.     In  1803  England  w-as  at  war  with  Prance  and  Xapo- 
leon  undertook  to  checkmate  England  in  her  trade.     He  decreed  ttaftt__ 
the  mints  of  France  xbould  be  forever  opene4l  to  the  exchange  of  8ilv< 
at  I  he  nitc  of  liltoen  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  for  one  of  gold  and  oa 
pound  of  gold  for  flft'Ceu  and  a  half  poundsof  silver.     This  relieved  toaoiq 
extent  the  dt-'pendent  and  silver  using  nations  which  had  been  ( 
pelletl  to  pay  tribute  by  this  action  of  England.     It  was  done  for  t 
purpoae  of  iut|;rcepting  the  proflta  accruing  to  tbe  English  bankers  ad 
merchants  from  this  gold  exchange.    This  oQer  of  the  French  mint  wq 
continued  until  1873. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  ce^satiou  of  the  coinage  of  silver  by  C 
many  has,  I  presume,  been  gone  over  before  and  I  do  not  care  to  ape 
of  that.  England  bad  been  biding  her  time  for  seventy  years;  she  tl^ 
mediately  aaw  her  opportunity  on  the  closing  of  the  French  mint  t 
silver.  There  was  only  one  nation  in  the  world  that  si^kkI  in  the  mf 
of  her  accompli  filing  the  object  for  which  slie  had  been  waiting  fori 
many  years.  That  country  wac  tbe  United  States  of  A  nierica.  It  w^ 
the  only  country  that  bad  the  monetjiry  capacity,  the  maunfuctarin 
onmmercjiil,  and  industrial  position  to  interfere  with  her  foreign  Uvn 
ea)>ecially  with  the  ailver-naing  nations  and  her  profit  from  the  gold  «t 
change.  What  did  the  Knglisii  capitalists  then  dof  They  wereafNiL 
that  the  Unite<l  Statea  would  see  its  o[>portunity  and  undertake  tolfl 
lei'fcre  with  their  foreign  trade  and  the  profits  on  that  gold  exeUaagr 
They  fonnd  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  Mho  hat)  wrltt4 
a  liouk  to  hIiow  the  inJuKtiee  and  loss  that  deinonetiEe-l  ollver  wool 
bring  to  debtors,  to  tas-payers,  to  dependent  and  Kilver-ui^ing  nation 
They  Molected  Sir.  Seyd,  however,  lo  come  over  und  gel  silver  deinotM' 
tised  here,  lie  came;  \>r  gave  a  great  dmner  in  tliiri  c{t>  ;  he  litriu 
to  it  nil  the  chief  men  who  iit  that  time  had  eonirol  of  this  matter,  aa 
wilbnut  cull  inn  uttentroii  to  any  of  the  great  consequi-ua-o  iiiVolvr*!,  | 
f(f>l  (lrop)>e<l  init  of  tbe  mlut  law,  then  under  rvvision.  a  few  W 
which  left  the  law  so  that  no  sdver  dollars  could  l>eci>invd  in  thioo 
try.  This  was  .lohn  Hull  blearing  gifts.  He  ai;o>nnpllshed  his  |inri 
It  was  the  mtwi  antoundiug  embuMsy  tliai  was  ever  undertaken  liy  ■ 
maa  in  thJD  ivorld,  aud  the  re«ult«  l\av6\iccn  lb«\ao»v  «u,\q 
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auy  that  ever  have  beeu  at!coiii]ilislit5il  by  auy  imliviiluiil  iindertakini; 
to  des])oil  a  nation, 

.  I  uodertakc  to  say  tbat  Clivu  auil  VVarieu  Rastinji^s  uever  desiioiled 
India  of  u  (greater  amount  of  uiuiiey  than  John  Bull  took  from  the 
Dotted  States  by  ineatiH  of  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Seyd's.  England  b^  got 
bock  tbe  amount  of  the  Alabama  claim  a  hundred  times  over  wittiiu  the 
last  llFteeu  yeares.  That  was  the  original  history  of  this- legislation  of 
1873.  *  When  we  undertook  to  retrace  our  stet>»(  in  1876  and  1S77,  Ooii- 
greas  took  action  liere  in  1877  find  |»isee<I  tbe  Bland  bill.  What  was 
the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  then  in  the  market  of  England  T  In  July, 
1877.  silver  sold  at  40^  cents  per  ounce;  in  December  it  was  59  pence 
per  ouiiee.  Why  was  that  I  Only  that  tbe  Congrejiis  of  the  United 
fitates  had  patieed  Mr.  Bland's  bill  and  it  was  tbe  general  ex|iectation 
that  it  would  become  a  Ihw,  Silver  had  then  risen  to  within  about  two 
peure  of  its  former  normal  relation  to  gold.  But  when  Mr,  Hayes 
vetoed  tbe  Bland  bill  ami  the  matter  was  sent  back  to  tbe  Douse  of 
Bepresentatives  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Allison's  amendment  adopted 
in  tbe  Senate  reatricting  tbe  coinage  of  silver  to  two  millions  a  month, 
then  of  coarse,  tbe  piice  of  silver  an  a  commodity  went  down  immedi- 
ately. Every  {>erson  who  bad  studied  tbe  question  tborougkly  saw  it 
most  then  go  down  and  must  remain  down.  Considering  where  this 
Bcheme  originated  it  might  well  make  us  a  little  cauiiousas  to  tliesonnd- 
Iiess  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  susptcioti 
that  England  has  beeu  advocating  this  scheme  as  tbe  true  policy  for 
this  country. 

But  you  have  before  you  here  a  bill  of  Mr.  Wiudom's.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  brave,  a  manly,  and  altogether  sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mr,  Wiudom  to  solve  this  question  in  a  way  that  would  be  bejit  for  the 
whole  country ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  Dnd  a  middle  term  that  shall  recon- 
cile opposing  arguments.  Amid  coutlictiug  interests  and  in  a  divided 
public  opinion,  it  is  an  attempt  to  solve  this  question  in  accordance  with 
tbe  sentiments  of  justice.  lu  that  point  of  view  it  is  a  work  worthy  of 
the  Secretary  who  successfully  refunded  our  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Never- 
theless the  same  fallacy  that  I  spoke  of  before  inheres  in  this  bill,  in 
foci,  is  rather  emphasized.  I  think  that  the  proposition  of  au  invari- 
able value  in  gold  is  brought  out  in  ibis  bill  more  definitely  than  in  any 
other  proposed  statute  of  wbicb  I  have  ever  beard.  Now  the  great 
importauce  of  this  matter  arises  in  relation  to  taxes,  to  debts,  aud  time 
contracts,  Tbe  amount  of  dollars  mentioned  in  a  time  contract  or  in  a 
debt  is  in  reality  tbe  numerator  of  a  fraction  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  mon<-y  in  tbe  circulation  is  the  denominator.  Tbe  value  of  that  time 
contract  or  that  debt  depends  equally  upon  the  denominator  as  well  aa 
npon  the  numerator.  A  division  of  the  denominator  is  equivalent  to 
multiplying  tbe  numerator.  All  the  States  are  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution from  interfering  with  the  obligations  of  contract.  If  you 
multiply  tbe  numerator  by  two  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  that  was 
an  interference,  an  outrageous  iuterterence  with  a  contract.  But  to 
divide  tbe  denominator  operates  exactly  the  same  way  and  produces 
tbe  same  injustice.  It  is  just  here  in  this  dividing  of  the  denominator, 
the  reducing  of  tbe  legal  tender  circulation  by  demonetizing  silver,  that 
,  makes  the  substance  of  tbe  silver  question  to-daj". 

We  object  to  any  such  dividing  of  the  denominator,  thus  donbting, 
trebling  Hie  weight  of  all  debts,  all  time  contruota  and  taxes,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  legal  tender  money  in  cinmlation.  One  trouble 
with  this  bill  is,  that  it  does  not  make  any  provision  Cot  taMV.xSwa.X'fts.'CttsX. 
shall  be  a  full  Jeg'aMender,    You  cau  ^^ie6^^gftl\«.¥.&\-^J6■a■i"«\an\v«s^«^ 


«  y  cry  l»  m»w  —It  — ■»Mi  ifcac  «•«  b  A»  lart 

a>  MiM  WWff  iIav*  Ife  nrfw  <rf  pM  bf  SMtMF  M^ 


flf  nM  an  •rer  lb*  *«rlil  at « 
■Afb*  CmM«.  tta 

mf  Out  thK  nliaitad  «•■■■«(  af  «h 
!,_  iililin-        fl«MMfaM«tke««lwflrrt«crM4i< 

mMtmru  MH  bavWCT,  ea*  Mt  b«  Mriaariy  taawfcw.il  i 
af  Ifclfl  qaaaltim.    It  hmiHj  atpnwimtnm  to  •  ■« 

Sa  asB  aamiMM  Chat  ««  eaa  90  aa  fcaanr  aadv  aO  ' 
fm^theMrtatnm  tba  Annaitia  Biaer 

' d  karateff  It  then  far  all  tiav. 

waoU  Wf  tha 

vtel  H  tb«  ohjaA  tff  thin  bill !     U  H  sot  la  brtfite  over  Ife* 
_tf8  waeuteome  loa  Kartupi-ta  eoneett  at  aetioa  Vfmutbuaak- 
Iki*  iaa  be«n  rnr  etfM«  to  ibe  h«srt  of  ererr  iadltidBal  «ba 
r  kad  cmitnjt  nf  ihi  Trvaaary  D«>pttrlBieni  unce  tbia  qaaMon 
nnc  jEpadiMnMi  barKMlw»jii  been  tooklng  to  awl  hwgtoalbr 
eooeert  otmrx'um  tm  ibU  iMib)«et  and  ynXendUtg  lo  taiafc^ 
tbtnkinic  In  hct  iliut  «e  4^ald  pf»p#rlj  do  notblac  ba^ 
m^L    r«rthi«  jmrjum^  w«  bav«  Initiated  three  eouTentioaa  aadai^l 
(MttOMarwul  cnvdji.  ^M 

Itoa^jiret  of  tfiK  Mil  inajr  \w  liHltwi!  to  iKwtpone  floal  aetioii  ootfla^l 
■HJllkaMiliinent  4»D  moTf  vlttrly  es|ir«w  JlMPlf  In  rrmrd  to  tbaoH 
3iaJln4  toiaagK  (rf  Nllvf-r  or  M)  Tbnt  we  can  dctermirH'  tatvr  what  «n 
*Uitr  Kul  K^'Dll'^iucit,  wli,v  oiifcbt  we  l»  wait  Tor  KngUndl    H 

R  Aa  vbolfl  iiur'>]ir*iiii  mn<xTl  (if  artion  r««l8  upon  tlto  positloo  dB 
■d.  Bat  WW  oiiKhl  not  to  wntt  Tor  England.  Ic«  po«tkMi,dH 
Ekaad  it»  IntariMU  fir«  un  tlilm  mfaoan.-  nitlic-all>- diOercnllh^H 

"^iir position  lowanl  Knttlund  In  regard  to  tbv  mIvlt  coinage  la  ina^| 

^j^naae  thm  It  It  in  n-g»nl  to  fn-«-  tnuk'.     Un.'Ht  llrititin  A<io|ited  (kllfl 

sMiArta  1H4'I  licr-niioc  ii  w>in  ndjinlfifd  to  Ik-  tlien  for  tbi.-  interval  <J 

ijttll'  p— '■''"      UitfonximTVMauiiit*  iniinnfucturpM  and  ult  ita  indaMridH 

Mffltltvd  tbnt  tbt>y  uliould  bavt-  (rev  tratle  in  grain,  anil  tUoy  uboliab^H 

i{^,«l9ra  law.     And  tlmy  argue,  therefore,  (bat  oh  it  wiut  good  polh^| 

•^VHxhiDd  under  hucIi  condlllona  to  repeal  the  corn  law  ho  it  woi^H 

'^.ma  polloy  Tor  (be  United  Htntut  to  have  free  trade  in  inannfaotnM^I 

'-.  "  r  :ill  lJnii<.  hut  (bb  doen  not  at  nil  follow.     Ilanever,  itn^f 

-  ml  llmii  It  iH  for  nit  lo  follow  Kngland  on  (bis  silver  qneetia^| 

•  ti  iiKopla  iiri^  making  money  by  (be  t-onttnnation  of  the  preaO^I 

.■(  DllairH,  bnt  wo  are  lonlng  money,     fhey  ean  trait  lontfH 

,    .  .LIT  iiMUing  money  ont  of  it  (ban  we  can  while  we  are  losi^H 


,  .>J  tfjai 


IDl>«ttt)t>n,  1  ptetrtlTOt,  Uaa  Vwau  «.V\\.«A  to  5QI 
*^'"         go  \ttto  ttafctnaWastiiLiaau        "" 
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If  we  ehonid  attack  Great  Britain  in  its  foreign  trade,  aii<l  that  is  tbe 
very  essence  of  this  whole  business — if  we  should  attack  Great  Britain 
in  their  trude  with  silver  using  nations,  we  might  Lope  for  their  co- 
operation if  we  shall  so  dnsire  it  in  settling  this  question  by  interna- 
tional treaty.  We  conld  go  to  these  dependent  silver-using  nations  and 
say  to  tbem  as  France  has  said  to  them  for  seventy  years :  "  Ton  shall 
have  exemption  from  the  gold  exchange  of  England  if  yon  bring  yonr 
trade  to  us."  Would  not  that  be  an  advnutageiu  establishing  that  trade 
for  which  we  mast  enter  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  t 

I  am  Bore  gentlemen,  that  if  we  had  nnliraited  coinage  of  silver 
to-day  and  snch  governmental  assistance  as  all  other  nations  give  to 
their  manui'actnrers  and  traders  abroad :  "  We  could  succesBtiilly  enter 
into  that  contest  with  Great  Britain.  And  then  this  European  concert 
(rf  action  would  be  secnred  without  dehiy.  England,  France,  anil  Ger- 
many would  naturally  attempt  to  uentralize  the  advantages  we  should 
In  this  way  gain.  They  would  say  with  these  pcoole :  "  We  will  offer 
you  the  same  advantages  the  United  States  do.  We  will  take  your  sil- 
ver at  the  same  rate  and  you  need  not  on  that  account  go  to  the  United 
States  to  trade." 

Is  it  not  then  important  to  us  to  make  our  silver  policy  a  prime  factor 
in  our  whole  foreign  policy  with  these  silver-using  national  Itseems 
to  tue  very  definitely  that  it  is  ro.     , 

Gentlemen,  ono  other  thing.  Mr.  Windom  proposes  to  bring  the  price 
of  silver  as  a  commodity  up  to  its  old  relation  to  gold  as  a  legal  tender. 
Is  not  that  the  ostensible  object  he  is  aiming  at  1  We  all  know  he  can 
never  equalize  tlia  valne  of  commodities  in  the  market,  and  that  he  can 
never  equalize  the  value  of  a  commodity  with  any  legal-tender  money. 
■If  he  could  do  it  temjiorarily  it  would  be  a  barren  fact.  But  if  he  were 
to  find  some  new,  important  iudnatrial  use — some  use  and  demand  in 
the  arts  for  silver,  would  he  have  any  doubt  that  that  would  tend  to 
bring  the  price  of  silver  up  in  every  market  of  the  world?  There 
oonld  certainly  lie  no  doubt  of  it.  But  if  yon  can  have  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  by  a  great  nation  like  this  and  give  to  silver  as  a  com- 
modity the  aiided  value  and  [lower  of  legal-tender  money,  you  will  add 
as  effectively  to  its  valne  as  yon  would  if  you  <liscovered  some  great, 
new,  industrial  use  for  silver. 

I  think  none  of  ns  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  hopeless  of 
all  snggestiuns :  That  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  value  of  silver,  that  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  from 
70  to  75  centM  in  England  or  in  any  market  of  the  world.  An  individ- 
nal  a  few  days  ago  undertook  to  make  that  argument  to  me.  "Why," 
said  I,  "here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  $15,000  in  ten  minutes 
if  you  choose,  I  will  give  you  90  cents  a  piece  for  a  hundred  thousand 
legal  tender  silver  dollars — dollars  with  the  stamp  of  the  United  Slates 
upon  them,  delivered  to  me  at  Brown  &  Shipley's  in  Loudon."  He  did 
not  accept  my  otter.  Every  one  knows  that  a  silver  dollar— not  the 
silver  in  the  dollar — in  every  market  of  the  world  is  worth  only  a  very 
small  percentage  less  than  the  gold  in  a  gold  dollar.  WhyT  Simply 
because  that  legal-tender  stamp  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  adds  value  to  it  just  as  absolutely  as  a  new  economic  demand 
and  new  use  for  it  in  the  arts  would  do,  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  If  we  then  really  wish  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  as  a  commodity, 
we  ought  to  put  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  on  412^  grains  of  stand- 
ard silver.    You  will  in  this  way  inevitably  raise  the  value  of  it. 

Take  the  ca«e  of  the  tnide  dollar  with  7^  grams  wvQtft.  stag's  \\i'*."Cwssi. 
in  tbe  onliaaty  doIJar.    The  price  oE  t\ie  UatVe  io'ia.'c  -weoX  fta'iK'a.'iia^ 
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as  Koon  as  yon  took  IVoiii  it  its  lej^^M^indtir  Function  ;  it  iiank  15 
OD  tbn  dollar,  with  7^  uioro  giuiiiH  of  silver  in  it  tluiu  was  iu  tbe 
nary  dolliir. 

Tiioii  see  wbiiC  France  ili'l  for  seventy  years  jnst  by  nieiinK  of  th&t 
thing,    you  will  liEiil  lliut  n  uoin  in  a.t  luucli  a  inannfaisturo'l  oHlola 
a  t<3at>ot  or  watuli-uiuto,  anil  tliat  the  s'alue  of  iiunoiueil  ailvcr  w'" 
iBCreased  by  hnvin^;  the  Ic^al-fi-niler  ittAniii  nu  it. 

Hnt  at  best,  this  bill  of  J>ii:  Windom'.-'  is  oaly  a  new  exi>criiu6iit. 
old  f  xperiui«nt  of  Mr.  Allmon  has  noi  been  such  a  wonilcrfiil  itucv^es'. 
to  make  us  long  for  any  tiiuro  expifiinioiits.  The  nld  |>laii  of  tliu  sil' 
coinage  lasted  from  the  establish ineut  of  the  mint  to  1ST:!.  Had  a 
thing  occurred  dnring  that  time — any  great  dainajje  ct)me  to  ns  to  mi 
us  intelligently  choose  demonetized  silver?  U  wo  now  retrace  our  Sl«| 
is  there  any  real  diingcr  tn  that? 

It  18  siiid  WL"  shall  iuevitJibly  lo.>*  all  our  gold.  tSupiiose  it  Hhonld 
move  all  the  n<ihi — it  wouldn't  do  it,  but  su[i|)iise  it  »ih»ul<i — wb< 
would  it  [;o  I  It  wonhin't  go  into  tbe  deip  sea.  It  would  go  to  Kiiglti 
Frauire,  mid  Germany.  Whateffeet  would  it  liiiveoii  prii-es  tlivrcl 
would  help  our  farmers  iu  the  piice  of  tlu-ir  products  iu  those  iiiarki 
They  have  ha<i  KubHiantially  to  bear  tiie  mvul  iosacu  of  (he  imlia 
Iietitiuu,  ami  all  the  luHsea  from  our  urigiuaJly  diawiug  uway  gold 
these  gold-uKing  nations. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  time  is  very  nearly  up;  I  will  read  a  little  8ami 
of  my  points-     It  we  have  the  unlimited  coinage  of    "  *     " 

expect  the  following  resnltj*: 

The  present  "  t.\i>erinieut"  rests  on  an  experience  of  iujnrieK  sulTered 
without  tbe  beuelits  promised,  while  the  old  law  was  baited  ou  a 
perietiee  of  benefits  without  any  injuries  sufi'ered.    It  calU  for  no 
promise ;  it  is  enveloped  iu  no  doubt  f  it  rests  on  no  conjeelure  like 
new  and  unlrjed  "]>l!in." 

(1)  It  would  instantly  add  an  immense  now  value  to  all  silver  ball 

(2)  It  would  reduce  the  strain  of  tile  India  competiUou  and  reduce' 
the  incomputiible  losses  that  competition  every  year  costs  our  farmers 
and  plantiTs. 

(3)  It  would  tend  to  stop  the  general  down  trend  of  prices. 

(4)  It  might  restore  part  of  the  loss  that  the  price  of  Hervioe^ 
commodities  have  sustained  and  which  they  now  sufler. 

(5)  It  would  i)rovide  a  more  stable  curroucy  than  any  that  at 
exisTs. 

(6)  It  would  perhaps  send  part  of  onr  gold  to  Europe  where  it  w< 
raise  the  prh'e  of  all  oor  products  sold  in  its  markets. 

(7)  It  might  reduce  the  jirice  of  our  i  per  cent,  bonds  so  that 
could  be  bought  by  iho  Government  at  less  than  26  per  ceoL  preoil 

(St  If  gohl  should  lie  held  at  a  premium  over  silver  that  pretnl 
would  oidy  add  a  new  and  l\irther  form  of  '■  protection"  irt  owr  "" 
of  piirrluuiini/  manufactured  i/iMMis  from  gohl-nsing  imtions. 

(9)  It  will  Fiiise  prices  and  prevent  the  enemies  of  our  taiiflfayi 
from  persuadiug  the  peojile  that  our  losses  by  silver  legittlution 

\  losses  by  tarijt'  legislation — and   prevent  them   frotn  subjeetttig 
country  to  something  akin  to  free  trade,  and  to  the  fate  of  Ireland 
ludia  by  misri'preRentation  of  a  situation  of  widch  the  people 
coming  more  and  more  impatient. 

(10)  It   would  be  sale  iu    Qnance ;  it  would   be  wise  in  potittoaj] 
wonhl  be  just  to  all ;'  it  would  be  the  llrst  ISrtu  step  in  fteearioif  r" 
manufacturing  and  commercial  leHdcrsIii|i  among  all  the  Ainnrioap 
rer-using  nations — our  chiet  tias\^iw«t*  vvWoaA  \w  twr  suUiny 
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(11)  It  would  be  tlio  quickest  road  tu  the  iidoptioii  by  Hiiglauclof 
silver  as  full  legitl-teuder  money  a*  a  tneans  of  retaining  her  foreign  trade 
and  of  |>rBveti t ills' tbattnide  clipping  from  Ler  hands  into  ours  throagh 
th»  ailvtr  rift. 

(12)  It  would  lead  by  the  shortest  route  to  bimetallism  by  treaty 
among  all  eommemial  UHtiuus,  aud  so  end  this  dissstrous  money  con- 
flict iu  a  union  whose  benefltH  would  be  shared  by  all  and  whose  bur- 
dens would  be  felt  by  none. 

(13)  It  would  lead  to  the  e»tablisbment  of  a  higher  justice  in  inter- 
national, commercial,  and  financial  afi'aire  on  a  basis  as  solid  as  the 
mutual  interpHts  of  all  mankind. 

(14)  It  would  be  a  glory  worthy  of  strong  men  "out  of  this  nettle 
danger  to  pluck  the  flower  safety,"  not  for  one  great  nation  alone  but 
for  all  nations  for  all  time,  and  that  by  simple  fidelity  to  dnty  amid  the 
clamorH  of  interested  parties,  by  a  measure  of  coinprehensiTe  Btates- 
mausbip. 

The  single  piece  tells  yon  notliiug  without  reference  to  the  whole 
number  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction 
whose  deuomiuator  is  unknown.  Any  number  of  the  "  units  of  value" 
tell  nothing  of  their  real  value,  separata  from  the  whole  number  of 
which  they  form  a  part — their  denominator. 

It  is  precisely  thi»  indeterminate  denominator  that  makes  the  spe- 
cial wetness  of  all  forms  of  paf>er  money.  It  is  because  that  denom- 
inatov  is  rigidly  contiiied  by  nature  within  certain  r.latively  narrow 
limits  that  fits  the  precious  metals  in  our  age  for  their  fuuction  as  money 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  law. 

Bnt  magic  is  wrought  by  the  belief  that  this  numei'ator  itself  has  a 
flxed  inherent  and  invariable  value.  Tou  chaugc  the  denominator 
without  attracting  atteutiou  to  that  change.  The  value  of  the  fraction 
is  fixed  as  to  its  number  of  parts  and  changed  as  to  all  that  is  most  im- 
portant. The  silver  cineation  is  a  protest  against  a  change  iu  the  de- 
nominator after  contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  deliver  the  num- 
ber of  things  fiswi  in  those  contracts, 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  committee  now  would  like  to  make  some  inter- 
rogatories if  you  will  give  them  your  atteni  ion.  As  we  commenced  at 
our  laat  meeting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  we  will  commence  at  this 
end  to  day.    Mr.  Walker,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  qnestionst 

Mr.  Wai-KKu.  1  shall  probably  ask  ttome  questions  which  1  have  asked 
before.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  that  wages 
should  conHtantly  increase  and  that  the  price  of  products  should  con- 
stantly decn'aseJ 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Undoubtedly,  sir;  provided  it  is  done  In  a  proper  way. 

Mr.  Walker,  Kiccnse  me,  but  yon  have  already  bad  three  quarters 
1  of  an  hour  in  which  to  make  your  speech,  so  I  will  thank  you  if  you  will 
merely  answer  my  questions,  because  otherwise  yon  will  be  simply  talk- 
ing to  tlie  reporter.  You  are  quite  clear  it  is  better  for  the  comniDnity 
as  a  whole  that  the  farms  should  be  Iwught  for  a  thousand  days'  work 
than  it  uhouhl  be  bought  for  two  thousand  days'  work  I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  (.kTtainly. 

Mr.  Walees.  And  that  a  mortgage  should  be  paid  off  by  a  thousand 
days'  work  rather  [ban  by  two  thousand  days'  work  t 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Ce.itainly. 

Mr.  Walkkr.  Let  me  ask  you  again — if  you  coin  silver  you  say  it 
will  raise  prices! 

Mr,  Sheldon,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Walkeb.  You  liavcn't  any  doubt  aVioviX  \-Va.\:\ 
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Jlr.  Sheldon.  I  liave  none. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Hari  it  uot  been  tbe  exi>eFie[ice  of  the  worM 
any  changes  in  money  so  tlint  prices  bitru  been  ruised  beuuusL'  t 
chiRigu  tii  tuuntij'  liy  the  action  of  iLe  (.luvcrDiiient  tbat  vuges  I 
beeu  tliu  very  hiat  tu  riao  to  a  correspondiug  Uegrco  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  It  way  be. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Havo  you  exanitncd  tbe  gnestion  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  liave  to  Honie  extent. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  notT 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Walkeh.  If  we  raise  wajies  hy  remonetiziug  silver  at  one* 
will  ptjictically  lie  raising  the  price  of  the  prodnct  whtm  Oie  ] 
Wftj^es  are  not  raised,  and  it  will  practically  rednce  wages  t 

Mr.  Sheldon.  IJo,  sir.    These  wages  now  are  by  viitne  of  the  ^ 
great  clamor  that  has  been  continned  for  the  last  few  years  kept  Dpi 
spite  of  this  thiiip-     There  are  other  elements  that  enter  into  it. 

Mr,  Walker.  You  say  kept  up.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  1860,  ( 
ing  the  wages  in  ISOO  before  the  war,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  wages  B 
are  from  25  to  33J  per  cent,  higher  on  the  whole  scale,  in  some  < 
double,  and  in  some  not  ho  much  t  . 

Mr.  Sheldon.  They  are  some  higher;  I  do  not  know  how  luucli. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  they  arc  nimerially  higher?  | 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Tliey  are  some  bigher,  but  I  would  nut  nndertaktt 
say  how  much. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  you  have  not  examined  ? 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  is,  but  I  know  th^ 
are  considerably  higher. 

Mr.  Walker.  Are  they  uot  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  should  think  not  so  much  as  that,  but  I  should  say 
they  were  considerably  higher. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  uot  a  fact  that  products  have  gone  down  to  m-  i 
large  a  ]>ercentage  as  wages  up,  taking  all  the  products !  JH 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  know  they  have  gone  down  very  considerably.      ^M 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  if  that  is  a  fact  the  mat's  of  men  are  in  a  go^H 
deal  better  condition,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  producta  of  t^H 
country  are  more  equally  distributed  per  capita  than  they  worv  iu  I8^^| 

Mr,  Sheldon.  I  think  so;  I  have  no  doabc  of  that,  as  to  men  vrtN^H 
ing  for  wages,  ^H 

Mr.  Walker.  If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ha^i  the  etfect  that  3^^! 
claim  for  it,  wonld  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Che  laboring  uient     ^H 

Mr.  Sheldon.  No,  sir.  ^H 

Mr.  Walkee.  Why  ^  ^H 

Mr.  Sheldon,  Because  what  raiaetl  the  wages  was  virtaally  ^^| 
clamor  about  it.  The  prices  have  been  raised  by  their  combinati^^l 
everywhere ;  they  have  sent  men  ont  to  individuals,  muuufucturan-^^H 

Mr.  Walker.  We  all  kuow  that.  ^H 

Mr.  Sheldon.  That  is  the  reason  of  the  rise,  uot  the  fact  that  ^H 
have  got  less  money  than  before.  ^H 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  reason  of  it,  we  all  ha^H 
the  reason.  j^H 

Mr.  Bantine.  Ithink  that  you  ought  to  givehimacbauce  toexpla^H 
aud  not  to  bind  him  in  his  answers.  ^^M 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  not  the  reason  of  the  rise  that  1  wish,  bnt  ^^| 
simple  facts.  ^^M 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Very  well,  ^M 

Mr.  Walkeu.  Then  if  we  iemQiueX\7,Q  %\\\-ei\^an<3.  ttiuthas  the  offd^l 
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of  ratftiug  tlie  price  of  proiliict»,  aa  tbat  has  bceu  claimed  here  con- 
stantly  

Mr.  SUELDON.  Yea,  bit. 
.  Mr.  Walker.  It  will  be  disatlvautageous  to  the  laboriog:  men  as 
wages  are  dow  higher,  and  wages  are  now,  whether  it  ia  got  by  fraud  or 
honestly,  leaving  that  qaestiozi  entirely  out — it  will  have  the  effect — I 
suppose  you  admit  trade  is  simply  the  exehauge  of  product  for  product. 
Everybody  admits  that.  Then  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  ^ages — 
what  he  gets  for  his  woi  k  as  wages — ujiless  wages  are  advanced.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  It  would  tend  to  raise  his  wages,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned, 

Mr.  Walker.  It  will  put  up  the  tariff,  then,  till  wages  are  rednoedf 

Mr,  Sheldon.  No. 

Mr.  Walkee,  Sever  mind,  we  will  give  that  up.  You  say  that  by 
stamping  thiH  4124  grains  it  will  raise  a  dollar  to  the  price  of  gold ;  that 
is,  with  free  coiuagef 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Eventually. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  What  do  you  nieau  by  that! 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  say  it  would  raise  the  price  of  silver  as  a  commodity. 
The  coined  dollar  is  at  the  present  time  equal  to  a  dollar  in  gold. 

Mr,  WALKEii^  Yon  say  it  is  equal  nt  the  present  timet 

Mr  Sheldon.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  coined  silver,  not,  of  course,  the 
product,  the  commodity.    That  ia  the  gist  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Walkkr.  1  did  not  understand  it  before.  Yon  say,  then,  to  stamp 
this  piece  of  silver  112J  grains  makes  it  worth  in  the  market  as  adollar 
equal  to  the  price  of  a  gold  dollar  I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Walkek.  What  market  do  you  mean  I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Any  market  in  the  world  that  has  a  ceitain  metal 
market. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  go  to  Mexico  or  Canada, 
or  anywhere  else,  and  you  have  a  silver  dollar  and  greenback  dollar  and 
you  offer  them  for  exchange,  that  they  will  give  just  as  much  gold  for 
tbe  greenback  as  for  the  silver  dollarl 

Mr.  SuELUON.  1  presume  so.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  but  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  Walker.  How  do  you  account  for  that* 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  acconnt  for  it  that  they  are  both  equivalent  to  a 
gold  diilliir  in  this  couutry ;  that  is  the  poiut. 

Mr.  Wai.keb.  They  are  equivalent  to  a  gold  dollar  because  you  can 
exchange  it  for  a  gold  dollar! 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Certainly. 
,Mr.  Walker.  That  is  ull  the  reason  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  So,  sir;  because  they  will  exchange  for  anything  eUe. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  true,  certainly, 

Mr.  Sheldon.  They  will  exchange  for  anything  else  that  a  gold  dol- 
lar will. 

Mr.  Walker,  Because  they  can  get  a  gold  dollar  for  that  f 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Because  they  will  excbaugo  for  anything  that  a  gold 
dollar  will. 

Mr,  Walkeb.  That  is  because  tbe  gold  dollar  ia  the  measure  of 
value ! 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Xo,  sir ;  it  is  not  because  the  gold  dollar  is  the  meas- 
ure, tbe  gold  dollar  is  not  a  measure  at  vlU. 

-Mr.  Walkeb.  What  ia  the  ineasaret  , 
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Mr.  SnBLDON.  The  loeasure  is  the  whole  anionntuf  muney  in 
latiuu  that  wimld  measure  tbe  pnte. 

Mr.  Wajlkkb.  Sow  jod  wee  yon  have  made  tlijil  very  i-lt-ar  Aud  I 
ol>lit;eii  to  you  for  iloiug  ho.  lu  i-elereoce  to  tbe  value  of  inoovyt 
Bay  tbe  dollar  luoutioned  in  a  liond  ia  tlie  numenilor  ami  the  wl 
numbtT of  dollars  in  existeiu':e  is  the  deiiomiiiattirf 

Mr.  SnKLnox.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Walker.  How  do  you  Ret  at  the  wlioln  number  of  dollars: 
esisiteiice!     What  do  yon  include  in  tliatf    Uo  you  mean  by  that 
dollars,  or  green lm{iliB,  or  bank  notes! 

Mr.  BnELDON.  1  mean  whatever  is  legal  tender.    The  bank  note 
kind  of  baj<tanl  dollar;  it  is  ^ao6  to  induce  people  to  get  iuto  debt 
not  available  to  pay  their  debts.     I  mean  whatever  is  a  legal-) 
doUai'.    The  point  is  this,  that  the  price  of  evervthing — I  say  by 
ueoesflity — ia  relegated  liy  theiiltafl'enngof  all  the  maiketsof  tliewi 

Sir.  WiLKBB.  ibis  ia  outside 

Mr.  Sheldon.  But  you  asked  what  was  the  price  of  tbis- 

Mr.  Wa^lkkb.  I  simply  asked  ynn  what  you  put  as  a  dollar,  Qimi 
my  simple  c|uestion. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  put  the  whole  nnmbei-  of  legal-tender  dollars  In 
istence,  aud  not  only  iu  this  coiintiy,  but  all  tbe  legal-tender  doll 
abroad  bavc  a  tendency  to  affect  values  here.  ■" 

Mr.  WALKii^B.  The  uuml>er  of  dollars  mentioned  in  a  contract  Is 
numerator, 

Mr.  SiTBLDON.  YoK,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  recognize  there  is  such  a  thing  as  piioagh  . 
dollars,  and  if  so,  how  can  you  get  at  the  fact  whether  tliere  ia 
enough  t 

Mr.  Sheldon.  It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do  about  prices, 
is  it.  If  you  would  keep  prices  equal  yon  would  want  to  hare 
number  of  legal-tender  dollars  to  constantly  bear  a  given  natJo  to 
population  and  busiuesstobe  transacted,  and  it  is  that  and  uo  thing 

Mr.  Walker,  vvithout 

Mr.  Shkldon.  Excuse  me 

Mr.  Walkeb.  You  say  in  order  to  have  priiM;8  remain  stable 
to  be  depreciated  by  a  lack  of  dollars,  that  the  dolltus  must  im 
with  population  and  have  the  same  relation  to  population  1 

Mr.  Stieldok.  Yes,  sir.  and  to  bnsiuess. 

Mr.  Cakter.  With  tbe  population  aud  the  world's  general  pi 
tion. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Exactly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  to  say,  take  the  total  productiou  and  tbo 
populatiou;  why  do  yon  take  the  two  elements — why  not  aimply 
one? 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Simply  because  both  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  t.ike  into  account  the  lioanling  disposll 
diffei-ent  people! 

Mr.  Sheldon.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  judged  of  by  tbi 
fering  in  the  markets,  as  I  say.     I  ndght  li.ive  one  view  and  ai.. 
person  another,  but  it  is  generally  the  average  judgment  aboot 
which  controls. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  You  say  it  depend.s  npon  the  aggregate  prodnuMoitst 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Ye-s,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker,  That  is  the  first  influence! 

Jlfr.  Sheldon   Yes,  sir. 
itr.  n'JXKEB,  Juwi  the  BOptt^*^^'*^  \*  ^"*'^*  *P'ioni^ 
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Mr.  SHF.!.nos.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  another  thiiiy. 

Mr.  Walkee.  Your  8«coikI  statement  is,  it  dopeiidH  ojion  the  hoard- 
iug  disposition  of  the  impnhitiou — whether  they  will  Iteep  the  money 
locketl  oji  or  whetlier  it  will  be  dintribnted  atiioiit;  the  |ieo|ilet 

Mr.  SuRLDOV.  That  enters  on  the  other  side  of  the  thing,  in  reduc- 
ing the  amount;  then  there  wan  our  getting  money  from  abroad  itiCo 
the  Treiisiiry  here 

Mr.  Walker.  Exense  me;  give  me  a  fair  chanoe;  yon  have  had  a 
chance.  Von  xay,  then,  th:it  the  nseof  it  In  commeroe  and  the  nee  of  it 
hy  indiridnals,  and  you  determine  the  namber  of  dollars  T 

Mr.  Sheldon.  And  the  chafiering  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Walker.  When  yoa  have  supplied  that,  more  would  simply  en- 
hance prices  atmormfilly! 

Mr.  SoELDoN.  The  point  ^onld  \vi  thi)>,  that  a  Hlight'  and  mnnll  in- 
crea»e  iw  vastly  better  for  a  community  thau  any  decrease, 

Mr.  Walker.  I  accept  that.  If  your  positions  are  coneet,  then  any 
device  hy  which  that  coin  will  have  more  to  do  in  the  commerce  of  the 
■world,  nci»>mplisb  more,  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  rt*dnce  prict>a  T 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Ocrtainly. 

Mr.  Wai-kek.  Then  il*  a  dollar  will  do  more,  wu  will  need  less;  it 
would  hiive  the  same  etlect  as  making  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  think  it  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  add  to  its  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thut  increasL-s  prices. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  To  Home  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walkkr.  I  wiint  to  get  at  jnst  what  yon  mean. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Any  device  by  wliich  a  dollar  ia  made  todo  more  doty 
that)  it  would  do  oth(^rwiKe  would  have  the  tendency  to  a  certain  extent 
to  increase  priuea  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bland.  1  uuderHtood  that  the  (questions  oommenced  at  that  end 
of  the  table,  and  1  wonld  like  to  know  now  how  long  it  will  be  before 
it  getti  around  this  wa>.  If  it  in  coming  here,  aft«r  awliile  I  wonhl  like 
to  ask  some  questions;  but  most  of  the  time  has  been  already  taken  up. 

Mr.  Walker.  All  the  speeehea  are  made  on  the  silver  side  and  all 
the  time  has  been  occupied  by  that  side  of  the  question,  and  what  I 
want  now  is  to  develop  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bland.  Oo  ahead  then,  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  yoa  are  correct,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I 
believe,  anything  that  wonld  increase  the  efQciency  of  a  gold  dollar, 
that  is  the  work  accomplished  by  it,  would  have  the  tendency  to  raise 
prieeK.  • 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Oertainly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  Have  you  any  doubt  t  You  remember  the  old  custom 
when  you  were  a  small  boy,  supercargoes  were  sent  out  with  a  vessel, 
the  vessel  was  loaded  when  she  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  what 
they  could  sell  and  they  took  silver  and  gold  or  whatever  they  wanted  . 
to  bay  the  balance  of  a  return  cargo  with,  and  he  sold  the  cargo  be 
took  out  and  brought  a  new  cargo  back. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Walker,  You  anderstand  »ow  that  it  is  doue  by  telegram  and 
transfers. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  That  helpsto  diminish  the 
strain,  else  we  would  have  had  n  collapse  long  ago. 

Mr.  Walkicr.  Is  not  the  efBciency  of  a  dollar  compared  with  forty 
years  ago  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  times  int-.tftaaeAVi'^  Vas.  ■ftsfc  *A 
the  telegraph  and  transfers  1 
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Mr.  Sheldok.  I  do  not  ttiiuk  it  is  near  as  much  tie  IhHL 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  affreu  with  you  iu  your^rice  tliiMjr}' ; 
about  its  increasing.    According  to  jour  theory  prices  now  ought  to  Ij 
advanced  5  to  10  per  cent.  1 

Mr.  Shgldok.  Uti,  no;  I  did  not  say  auytliiug  of  the  kind.  Tbat| 
your  Btsiientont,  not  ininw. 

Mr.  "WUlkbr.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  SnKl,uos.  Not  at  all.  If  that  was  all  that  was  done  in  the  coi 
try  what  you  say  might  bo  true,  but  it  is  an  infinitesimal  thing  yon  9 
now  talking  of  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  busineas  of  tj 
country. 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Yon  say  England  has  U 
coinage  npon  a  gold  standard  beoaU8o  it  is  to  the  advautage  of  t' 
English  manufacturerB  and  merchants  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Yes, sir;  that  is,  iu  ageneral  way;  of  conrse  tiiere  ■ 
exceptions  to  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  is  it  t 

Mr.  Sheldon.  In  regard  to  the  India  ])roduot  and  produot  of  itiXVi^ 
using  nations  has  this  effect  at  the  present  time,  that  in  India  wbfl 
they  have  got  to  send  their  silver 

Mr.  Walkee.  That  you  have  already  said  in  your  a^ldn^ss. 

Mr.  Shsldoh.  Very  well,  the  point  is  I  say  it  is  good  as  a  pn 
ive  tariff  against  ntlier  manufacturers,  and  other  manufactarerB  ^ 
kicking  again.'^t  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  bankers  and  money  n 
are  still  in  favor  of  it.    There  are  two  parties. 

Mr.  Walkkk.  The  cost  of  product  from  the  beginning  to  end  i»  lad 
almost  wholly ;  tht^re  is  no  doubt  nbont  that;  it  is  from  90  to  OS  p 
cent,  taking  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  you  have  to  pay  in  wages  paying  on  a  gold  I 
then  yon  have  to  take  silver  and  sell  silver  for  gold  in  onler  to  pay  i 
coat  of  that  product ;  they  pay  their  wages  in  gold  and  soil  their  go4 
in  silver.  I  take  a  contrary  view  to  that,  that  no  nation  in  the  woi 
was  interested  in  having  silver  equal  to  gold  as  the  l^nglisiiuiau, ! 
cause  lie  has  to  pay  gold  wages.  He  can  not  pay  wages  with  the  sAJ 
which  he  gets  li  om  India.    He  is  ho  much  better  off  by  thiK :  ia  not  t 

BOf 

Mr.  ."^nELDOK.  There  are  two  parties  there,  Yon  have  been  tts 
the  word  "  thej  ;"  what  do  you  meauT 

Mr.  Walker.  Iwillsayoit."  Eng1undisP<ngland,whetherthcrafl 
one  or  two  parlies.  I  will  sa^'  "if  has  to  sell  its  products  in  silver  a 
thou  reduce  them  to  gold.  I  mean  it  has  to  pay  it«  wagcK  iu  ^l<llj 
sell  the  gomls  for  silver,  then  bring  the  silver  back  to  gold.  It« 
to  ni&  no  nation  in  the  world  has  ho  groat  an  interest  in  niukine  «U] 
an  equivalent  lo  gold  as  England,  b«-Jiuse  their  prosperity  depeitdii  n 
the  prosperity  of  Kngland. 

Mr.  (JahTT-U,  Let  me  iisk a  qmalion  there ;  is  it  not  true  Engluidl 
qnires  payment  of  all  debts  due  Englishmen  in  gohl  or  iu  atx  \ 
of  silver  or  commodity  equivalent  to  ihe  gohl  value ! 

Mr.  Walkkr.  That  does  not  make  any  ditforcnce. 

Mr.  SiiKi.Dox.  That  is  the  argument  yon  make,  hut  you  will  li 
mind  that  the  Eu;;lish  mannfactnrer  has  one  iulerest  and  the  !«._, 
and  the  money  dealers  have  a  separate  and  distinct  intvrust.  Thb  n 
ufactnrers  do  hml  fault  with  this  matter  so  far  an  iudtn  goods  «__ 
cenied.  and  raisfd  quite  a  hreezo  Jn  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Siuitb,  of  A 
cbtiattir,  nays  it  i»  iujuriun  vW  maBwdiiiVatw*,  ^iat  tUa  bankera  I 
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control  this  iiiatt*r  and  tbtf  dealers  and  mercliants  are  all  in  liivor  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLUox.  And  thpy  are  beueflted  by  it. 

Mr.  SnELDOK.  That  in  irnc 

Mr.  ItLAND.  1  onlj  want  to  ask  in  refiard  to  the  queHtion  of  wages. 
Is  it  not  a  Ntatiptiml  fuel  that  wagen  are  the  lai^t  things  to  riNc  in  the 
rise  of  a  country  ?  I  hare  noticed  uiauy  statiHticiaus  on  the  Kubjoct  and 
I  find  that  it  is  a  fact.     I  simply  wauted  to  ask  you  if  that  is  not  a  fact  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  ^vonld  ask  yon  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  work- 
men in  i'efi;ard  to  the  resumption  of  the  coiiiai;e  of  silver,  the  restoration 
of  silver. 

Mr,  Sheldon.  I  do  not  know  of  any  considerable  numlier  of  people, 
representative  workuien,  that  have  studied  the  question  at  all  that  are 
not  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  silver. 

Mr.  Walker.  Are  not  the  bankci-H  and  the  merchants  of  this  country 
almost  without  oKcejition — and  is  nut  that  also  true  of  Bnglaiid,  the 
directorship  and  miuia^eineut  of  the  ^eat  financial  institations  of  this 
country  and  of  England — are  not  the  bunks  and  themanufauturingand 
mercantile  interests  all  managed  by  the  same  individuals  and  con- 
trolled by  them  ? 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Walkeh.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sheldun.  Very  well;  you  may  know  what  I  do  not  about  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Babtink.  Spvukiug  of  this  matter  of  wages  agaiu.  Suppose 
that  your  tli<-ury  (le  <!urrect  that  the  reinutietizatton  of  silver  will  be  a, 
goo<l  thing  by  thruwiuc  an  additional  amouut  of  money  into  the  world, 
would  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  hitve  the  effect  of  stimalating  busiuess 
generally  t 

Mr.  Sheldon.  It  would  liave  an  immense  effect, 

Mr.  Baktine.  Would  the  stimulatiou  of  businoiis,  in  your  jadgmeut, 
have  any  efiect  upon  wagest 

Mr.  Sheldon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr,  Baetise.  Is  it  not  in  acconlaiice  with  your  observation  that  the 
common  laborur,  us  a  general  thing,  la  better  off  iu  tlush  times,  when 
prices  are  hii;b.  than  when  prices  are  low  and  falliug  1 

Mr,  Sheldon.  There  is  no  question  about  itj  they  are  decidedly 
better  oil'. 

Mr.  Babtine.  During  the  civil  war,  when  prices  were  greatly  iu- 
flaced  by  reason  of  the  greenback  iasne  and  so  on,  did  yon  know  of  any 
time  when  the  laboring  men  were  better  ott'  by  reason  of  the  prices 
than  from  ISCl  to  1805  I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  There  never  was  a  better  time  for  them. 

Mr.  Bartink.  Your  judgment  is,  as  1  understand  you  from  whi»t  yon 
have  said,  that  the  true  solution  of  the  sdver  problem  is  absolutely  &ee 
ooiuuge. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it, 

Mr.  Bartine.  Iti  other  wonls,  in  onlcr  to  have  bimetallism  perfect 
the  two  metals  must  be  put  upon  a  perfectly  eqnal  footing! 

Mr,  Sheldon.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  are  the  main  features  in 
the  Windom  bill  which  you  object  to.     I  do  not  want  a  speech. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  1  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  bnt  the  main  features 
to  which  I  object  are  thst  these  certitieates  are  not  a  legal  tender,  that 
is  the  first  thing.  The  next  thing  is  it  provid*'s  for  the  stopping:  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  altogether.     TUe  \toviV  \X\w%"\&vs;i.X'^«*-'«^ 
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into  tbe  iliBcretion  of  Ibe  Presidi-nt  and  the  Becrctao*  of  the  TreMBij; 
the  Htoppintioftbe  cxcbangi'  itnd  closing  or  Ibe  murliel  Iti  point  of  fli 
TbcRt!  urt>  lUe  |irovi»ions  I  object  to. 

Mr.  'fAYLOE.  If  Uipyvrill  ri-med.v  it.  woald  yon  hitve  miy  oUjectiiml 

Mr.  SUKLIM>N.     1  do  not  know.     Tbiwe  iir«  nil  tbat  oct'or  to  ni*  j 
now.    Tliere  nre  thrw  or  fonr  otber  tbtntrs — 

Mr.  TxiT-OB,  What  objection  woabl  yon  have  if  tbey  wcrcremoredf 
Sn])poee  that  tbo  c(?rtificat«»  wctp  i»a(lf>  a  If^inil  ten't«r  ami  tfai<  tnarkeli 
of  tiie  worlil  were  open  t«  the  Tr«»ran'r  to  purchaae,  wrh«t  obj«clioii 
woniil  yo«  then  hare  ( 

Mr.  SliELiK>s.  Tht*  (litBculty  i*  this  :  Thia  woold  make  the  conditioii 
ofafi^ima  teniiJomry  thing.  Von  c!ould  not  nndcrtate  to  (»o  on  with 
the  piling  up  of  thin  crude  material  withont  mnkins  it  into  money. 

Mr.  Tavliib.  We  do  not  expect  to  lefjiHlate  for  the  next  century. 

Mr.  WiiKi.iiuN.  This  is  a  Tenijtorary  matter,  and  I  want  to  have  tJ 
matter,  »a  fur  as  I  am  oonceruetl,  settled  now  once  and  for  all.  antl  i 
to  let  matters  \w  teiuporiEe^l  with,  aiid  have  this  row  goinf;  on  for  tb^ 
next  ten  years.  There  is  a  further  fact,  that  thia  diHCUssioo  of  the  sub- 
ject is  injurious  to  husluejia. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  ia  the  only  ^neration  that  wa  bare  to  lefEJalaU 
for;  we  have  not  to  leeislaie  for  nil  lime. 

Mr.  MtiKLUi»'.  We  did  not  hiive  any  change  in  this  until  1873. 

Mr.  Iti.A:<D.  In  rei;ard  to  making  the  certificate  a  legal  tcndM*,  '. 
undersUirtd  you  xa  sa.v  tbat  the  certiticate  will  Ih>  made  a  legal  lender 
for  private  •h-btn.  but  conld  they  make  it  a  legal  lender  for  public  debCl 

Mr.  SiiKLunN.  That  I  have  not  tbonghc  of. 

Mr.  Ili.AKD.  For  instance,  the  bonds  of  the  Uuiteil  States  are  payable, 
Bpecifie-.il ly  in  coin, 

Mr.  Shki.iion.  That  might  lie;  I  have  not  thought  of  thai. 

Mr.  Bland.  TIip  bonds  ofii  city  are  payable  (n  coin. 

Mr.  SHKi.noN.  Tbat,  of  TOiirxe,  would  bo  au  objection. 

Mr.  Tbacby.  I  nndt-rxtatid  that  yon  do  not  ftpptove  Of  the  Seeretmy'li 
idea  of  bii>  iug  bnllidn  instead  of  coining  dollnrK. 

Mr.  HiiRLDO!!.  1  do  not  believe  in  tbat  at  all. 

Mr.  Tracbv.  Yt«u  think  that  is  bad  in  any  fcjitare.     Von  r  . 

in  Secretary  I'liirt^bihl's  report  in  !AS7  hu  udvocatwd  th"  purchaaeo. 
bullion,  and  thu  dill'erenccr  lictwecu  the  plan  of  Mr.  Windom  ia  b6 
adrocatMl  lite  loHnlngof  ccrtiScates  at  araluatioti  of  412}  gniinrt  tolli« 
dollar  sfniply  tut  ii  mutter  of  twnvenience,  iuMtcad  of  havint;  !:iryi'  itigota, 
and  pnt  it.-^iili'.  bia  nilrcr  dollar.  There  is  a  very  murki'd  iIisimctioQ 
from  Secreiary  Winduni's  bill  and  the  one  Secretary  F!iircb:M  }<ro[K)iseil. 
Secretary  Wiridimi  advr>cafi*B,  as  I  nnderftniid  it,  tbo  dnitig  .iway  with 
412^  grain.'*,  »o  that  their  plans  ure  very  differunt.  Snppo.ic  Ihutfeataitt 
were  eon  tinned  of  recognizing  the  legal  tender  rnlne  of  the  silver  dolli 
would  yon  havi'  any  objection  to  have  the  bullion  I 

Mr.  HtiRLT'OK.  I  think  it  is  an  absurd  proiKHtilion  in  any  event. 

3tr.  TltAr-EV.  Iht  yon  thinkit  is  t>etterforns  tocoin  the  stiver  dollan 
and  store  them  awny  1 

Mr,  SnBLnoif.  \Vb  conld  not  doitj  It  is  an  absurdity,  the  i 
proposilioii. 

Mr.  TUAOEV.  You  are  not,  I  jndge,  very  friendly  to  theideaofp 
money  at  nil,  certiflcnti>s1 
.  .Mr.  Sheldon.  I  am  not  so  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned.  Wbs| 
1  want  is  this,  that  ever>'  individual  holding  silver  bullion  should  haw 
thu  privilege  t^|yAtbe  mint  nml  get  itollurs,  and  be  may  lake  Iben 
a  iF/rj-  witii  ii^^^^HB^M,  and  nut  to  pile  n^  ^Q  tivc  Tv«w«xrs  ttejittrti 
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I        Tlie  (_'H4iiiiiAM.  It  is  vwy  near  12  ly'clocii,  gt'ultemeu,  art-  iliurc  any 
f    Otlit^r  queatioiis  t 

Mr.  Mti-irHLEB.  In  reply  t*i  a  qnesliou  put  you  by  Mr.  Bartine  you 
stated  tbat  the  hiboring  people  of  tbis  country  ntner  hsul  sueb  a  good 
time  as  iliey  liad  during  the  war.  Was  tbat  on  account  of  tlie  iuflatloa 
of  the  cnrreucy  1 

Mr.  Mheldok.  I  thuik  partly,  that  was  one  of  the  iulloeuees. 

Mr,  MUTCHLEE.  Was  it  not  also  a  factor  that  a  very  large  number 
of  laboriiig  meu  who  were  producers  by  entering  the  war  became  con- 
sumers I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Certainly,  that  ia  an  element,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  MuTCHLBR.  Was  it  not  the  priucipal  element  J 

Mr.  Sheldon.  I  think  they  bolh  worked  together,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Char. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Did  the  warntimulate  the  mii uufactnriiig  business  and 
increase  the  demand  lor  mannfactnrcd  goods  1 

Mr.  Sheldon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  MurrULER,  And  consetiuently  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
lalmr. 

Mr.  Sbki-don.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mt'TCHLER.  Then  there  was  this  demand  lor  labor  nud  there 
was  the  infliilion  ! 

Mr,  Sheldon.  They  were  these  things  put  together.  Von  will  nn- 
dersiand  that  nothing  is  influenced  by,  single  thin^  alone  without  ret- 
erence  to  other  things. 

Mr.  Babtine.  Did  not  the  demand  for  silver  and  the  demand  for 
everything  tend  to  inflate  the  cnrreucy  itself  I 

Mr.  Sheldon.  It  was  one  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  Bahtine.  It  enhanced  the  prices. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bartine.  The  point  1  wish  to  bring  ont  ia  that  everything,  labor 
and  everything,  got  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLOijx.  You  stated  that  the  inflnencE^s  you  spoke  of  coutluued 
during  the  war.  Did  not  they  conliune  some  time  afCur  the  uloit«  of 
the  war  1 

Mr,  Sheldon.  Uertainly  they  did,  and  there  is  another  element  in 
there — that  is,  the  taking  away  of  so  many  workmen  in  the  war  and 
bringing  them  back  in  the  prodactive  indnstries  tended,  so  far  a»  that 
one  particular  was  concerned,  to  reduce  wages  relatively  by  taking 
them  away  from  being  <;nnsumer8  and  making  them  jiroducers  again. 
So  far  as  that  was  concerned  that  had  an  iufliience  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  WiLOOX,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  principal  influence  in  the  in- 
crease of  wages  was  the  demand  for  lal)or  i 

Mr.  Sheldon.  Yes,  sir;  the  demand  lor  labor  in  a  measure  caused  it. 
There  were  several  things. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  I  am  not  talking  of. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  Certainly;  like  anything  else,  tlie  demand  and  supply 
makes  ihe  two  elements  in  it. 

Mr.  Mutuhleb.  And  one  of  those  circumstances  was  the  war  1 
jl         Mr.  Sheldon.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  combination  of  things,  there  is 
ji     no  question  about  that. 

i|        The  Chairman.  Permit  me  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  thank  yoa 
l'     for  coming  before  as,  but  as  our  time  is  limited  wa  '«Ul\i.'w«i  \»'^«s*i; 

'      BOW, 


MM 
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Monday,  February  2i,  1800.] 
Tlie  coiiiTtilttCR  met  purttuant  to  ailjotirniiit>Tit,  Mr.  Coiig'^r  in  thi^  dial 
Tbe  Chairman.  Mr.  Senretary,  wo  are  glad  .yon  reflpniidetl 
promptly  anil  kindly  to  our  iuritation.  Of  voiirsM  wu  desire  to  get  a 
miicli  iuformation  upon  thiH  snhjcct  as  possible.  S^ow,  you  tinvn  frJTi 
a  great  deal  of  study,  espmally  to  the  ineasureK  of  your  own  bill,  iidj 
tlie  committee  will  Iw  very  glad  to  bave  you  take  your  own  coiir«u^ 
regard  to  any  snggestious  you  may  desire  to  Tuake,  and  wUeii  you  a 
throagh  the  committee,  many  of  tbem,  would  liko  to  propound  iiitaf 
rogatories  to  you. 


STATEarCNT  OF  HON.   WILLIAK   WIITDOU,  SECBETARY    OF  TH 
TREASURY. 

Mr.  Wisdom  tUcu  a^ldi-essed  the  oumrnittet'.     no  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  committer,   I  appreciale 
highly    the    opportunity    which    the   wtmrnittPO    has    given    me 
appear  before  you.     I  want  to  say,  however,  1  did  not  ooriie  here  (M 
the  purpose  of   making  an    address.     1  have  prepared  no  Kpeeell  t 
the  subject.     1  have  no  pet  theories  to  advaiioej  no  Heutimeiitalisni  i 
sustain  on  this  subject  of  silver.     What  we  need  is   pnictioal  tegl 
lation  to  meet  the  dilliculty  of  tbe  financial  situation,  aud   I    pre' 
to   appear   here,  not  as  an  advocate  especially  of  any  mcaMire,  I 
rather  to  confer  with  you  gentlemen,  and  to  give  you  uiy  views  ap« 
any  point  you  may  desire,  expressly  saying  I  do  not  a&sum<^  to  km 
all  about  the  silver  question,  but  there  are  some  practical  qaet 
that  occur  t«  us  which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  c 
sidering  with  you. 

This  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^entlem 
was  tramed  to  meet,  i  ii  the  best  way  1  could  devise,  the  prep^eut  flnanol 
conditiOD  of  the  country.  1  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  wa4  framed  1 
defeat  eoinethiug  else,  aud  its  author  did  not  really  believe  in  it  hif 
self.  I  want  in  the  outset  to  disavow  any  such  intt^tn'.iou,  and  to  sbl' 
that  it  was  not  framed  to  defeat  any  other  measure.  It  was  prepu 
solely  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  sohitiou  1  could  devl 
for  the  present  financial  problem. 

There  are  many  things  about  whicli  I  think  we  all  agree.     In  the  0^ 
place,  I  believe  it  is  the  almost  nnauimous  conviction  tijat,  owingi 
the  rapid  growth  In  population  and  business,  and  the  rapid  r(>tir«in^ 
of  national-bank  circulation,  some  »ound  currency  should  be  devM 
to  take  the  plac*  of  these  retirod  notes  and  to  meet  the  growing  wftM 
of  the  country.     In  the  second  place,  1  think  we  all  agree  tlint  Id  f 
United  States  we  must  allow  the  use  of  both  silver  and  gold  as  »i 
culating  medium;  and  t'urthermore,  wo  all  agree  that  during  thu  li 
seventeen  years  there  has  lieen  a  great  divergence  in  tbe  market  t 
of  silver  and  gold.     If  gold  be  taken  as  the  meuBura  or  stnndard,  i 
silver  has  fallen  about  liH  per  cent,  in  the  last  seventeen  years  ana  r 
20  per  cent,  in  the  last  eleven  years.     If  silver  be  taken  as  the  m«_ 
or  standard,  then  gold  has  appreciated  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  tlie  b 
time. 

Sow,  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  I  have  no  theories  to  present  on  tbe  ■ 
ject,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time  by  discussing  the  guei.,, 
why  gold  has  advanced  or  silver  fallen  in  value.     What  1  think  tefl 
worn  importance  on  this  point  is,  Ihal  tlnjre  is  n  very  groat  dlw 
>r^a  if  DMsiljiUs  WB  OOgJlV  to  Iftmsi'!^    >V?  .^"^^3j>w^^^ 
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has  increased  iu  value  nad  silver  has  t'alleu  very  much  in  valuer,  bat  I 
do  not  iiilend  to  )£o  iulo  the  theoretical  jiart  of  it.  This  bill  was  Iraiued, 
Mr,  OhairiDiiu  iiud  geutleme»,  with  the  hope,  iii  the  event  of  it  becoming 
a  law,  that  a  lajye  iioitiou  of  the  differeuce  in  valne  between  the  two 
metals  minht  be  removed  and  Bome  ratio  migbt  be  fixed  between  thein 
which  would  nearly  equalize  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  flx  any  ratio  absolutely  by  which  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold 
and  silver  shall  be  coined  and  maiucaiu  that  ratio  so  far  as  this  uatioii 
alone  is  roneerned ;  therefore,  1  have  sought  by  this  bill  to  tind  Botue 
means  of  estabjiehing  and  maintaining  an  equivalence  of  value  betweuo 
the  two  metals  in  our  circalation. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  believe  that  if  this  nation  alone  will  aiS- 
same  to  say  that  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  sliver  and  a  certain 
number  of  griiius  of  gold  shall  be  a  dollar  that  will  make  it  so,  I  know 
we  are  very  stTOng.  very  ricli,  and  very  powerful,  but  I  ynvvoly  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  the  iHtwer  of  this  nation  to  rio  this  thing.  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  jiower  of  the  commeruial  nations  to  do  it,  but  1  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  United  States  alone  can  fix  a  certain  ratio  and  maintain  that 
ratio  between  the  metals.  Thin  bill  was  designed,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  ratio  which  the  commercial  world  has  adopted,  or  may  adopt,  as 
their  valne,  and  to  keep  it  there.  And  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  give  as  a  currency,  stable,  sound,  expanding  witli  the  increas- 
ing conditions  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  pupulatiou  of  the  country 
better  than  any  other  method  1  can  devise.  If  this  committee  can 
prepare  one  thiit  will  be  more  certain  to  accomplish  this  result  it  shall 
have  my  most  hearty  concnrrence,  as  1  have  no  especial  pride  in  any 
plan,  and  I  am  ready  to  adopt  any  wbicti  will  best  accomplish  these  re- 
salts. 

There  have  been  some  criticisms  of  the  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  points  which  have  been  sug- 
gested io  opposition  to  it.  One  is  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
Tisioo  in  t)ie  tirst  section  to  exclude  foreign  ores,  the  bill  providincr,  as 
you  remember,  gentlemen,  that  "silver  bullion,  the  product  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  or  ores  smelted  or  refined  in  the  United 
States" — that  is,  the  product  of  all  ores  smelted  or  refined  in  the  United 
I  States  may  be  doijoaited  at  any  coinage  mint,  or  at  any  assay  office  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  received  and  provided  for  as  stated  in  the 
I  bill.  1  have  brought  with  me,  and  will  leave  with  the  committee,  with 
'  their  permission,  a  section  which,  if  added  to  the  bill,  1  believe  will  ob- 
viate the  difliculty  that  has  been  raised  by  some  as  to  the  pructicability 
of  excluding  foreign  silver.  Perhaps  I  might  read  it  right  at  this  point. 
Before  doing  so,  1  will  say  that  my  purpose  in  excluding  fbreign  silver 
was  to  obviate  tlie  difficulty  which  a  great  many  people  seem  to  think 
we  will  have — I  do  nut  think  there  is  so  much  in  it  myself — of  being 
flooded  with  the  silver  of  the  old  world. 

It  sbuU  1)6  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  c 
with  H  at«ol  atuDiii  OQ  every  liar  of  Hilycr  bullloi 
tbe  word  •'  foreign," 

It  iIibII  be  the  dnty  of  ever;  assay er  or  reliiier  in  the  Uaited  Statfls,  or  luij  utli«t    ' 
penon  or  firm,  who  may  receive  bars  of  silver  stamped  '*  foreign,"  in  oase  such  bus 
are  reuielted  or  reflued,  to  stamp  with  a  steel  stamp  the  resulliog  bars  ''  foTeiKtl." 

In  osHe  bars  of  silver  stamped  "  foreign  "  are  remelted  or  refined  with  other  silver 
produols  of  tbe  United  Stales  in  sacb  a  way  tbat  It  is  not  jKuwilile  to  si>patBt«  In  tbe 
Kwniting  bars  the  exaot  prodaot  of  snob  foreign  silver,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  huoU 
itBMyer  or  rehner,  or  other  person  or  liim,  to  stamp  with  a  Bt»el  stamp  on  an  amonnt 
of  silver  bats  ivhiub  shall  be  equivalent  to  Ibe  amount  of  foieigu  silver  melted  oi  rv- 
flned  the  vrord  "foreign." 


(Im  riitci  )i[iiiluti;. 
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s  lu-avft  nr  iHliirr  Ik  lb*  L'nil^  iiUM*,  or  Miyai 

<  :iiiiiiof  itUvnr  at  tbm  eoiaag*  at  caunUtr*  atbia  H 

'<riia  are  rcmeltsd  nr  nfincil,  to  ti*mp  with  ■  ^ 

("FiiellHlorreflnnd  witbolbrrallriT  pnWIiti 
11,11  11  Unul  poamible  lo  ■pputnte  In  ibe  rF*Dltili|t  h 
t^u  kilTcr  coins,  it  BhiiU  be  ibcdatj  or«iicb  ■ 


Mr.  WrNDOM.  I  will  leiive  tlint,  vritli  the  (K>inii)i((ee,  Mr.  Chain 
fM  iU  <uMiKi(l<^ni1loii,  luiil  if  yuu  Kill  exca^e  itie  I  ^vil)  rw-l  dioni  at  bont 
ir.vci(i  will  iilliiw  mo  Id  kt:^il)  uiy  suitt. 

Tilt)  ('UAiKMAN.  <:LTt«iul.v,  Mr.  Secrt'tHrj-. 

■Mr.  WiNuoM.  Tiii»  in  inteniK-d  us  nu  iiddilioiiul  S'-ulion  in  cuse  t 
eommtltoe  sbull  rli-vin  it  iiiiportuut  to  ItftVL*  it,  liiit  1  think  LUmI  U  can  t 
MDlmtuntiull.v  ii(;ciiinpltHhf(l  withuut  it.     It  will,  huwvvcr,  Im>  i 
catrylDKunt  tlur  priiiuijilt;  -if  tlii-  Ltill  tis  i>rui'itlt'il  I'oi-  in  the  llrstMclh) 

I  Htntt^il  in  III!-,  i)Uts<!t.  Mr.  Oliitiitiian,  titat  I  dut  uol  iiilvtii)  to  a 
ftn,v  nrt;tiiui-iit  in  I'tivoi'  of  the  )irinvi)il4-  oj'  tlit-  meunurH  I  Unvu  pruttm 
I'ur  the  n-uNUU  Ihi-iif  in  not  timv,  and  1  liuvv  iilri-itily  slati-il  in  H)jri^DRI 
way  in  my  iv|mrL  (which  1  hdiM  yuu  will  <)u  mu  thi;  I'avtir  (u  tvm])  i 
l\w  Hilvi'i  (jui-Ntitni  ull  I  need  m  niiy  on  tbv  sulijopi.    1  think  it  Iwnl  li 
take  up  the  time  in  th«  dincuHKioji  of  the  bill  itF«t>)f,  and  1  want  lu  u 
atlfiiitioii  lo  H<iiiii-  of  il^x  fftittnreH  iliat  havt*  bi-cii  bi>eu  i;iiticized,  aq|[ 
I  Lope  otJior  points  will  In*  suggeatwl   afterwards  wliiub   we  ean  i 
CUHH  to;s<>thi'r.     Another  very  iiiiportuntohjectinii  which  hiis  tipuo  an 
tA)  ihi>  bill  in  the  discretion  wliitib  Hcclion  ti  gWvn  to  the  Senrvtary  ■ 
the  Tn'.iHiiiy  iind  the  l'ivHid<>nC  of  the  Giiiteil  Sjtateii,  ur  to  the  Seia 
tiu'y  with  the  up|triiv»l  (il'thi^  Pit^ideut^  lo  HiiHix-nd  the  receipt  ef  m 
ver.     I  know  it  hm  been  thoujiht  (hi^  U  ii  very  dautj^erouH  discradaa 
It  itt  suppotied  t^i  be,  hk  I  Jnd;;(3  l>om  the  p[il)lie  cMiiuiiiont  ii|Kin  it,  a  n  , 
power  to  he  given  to  the  tieeretArj*  far  more  dnngemns  thun  auy  ber^ 
tflfore  exiHtini;.     I  want  to. Kay  In  n*ferem-«  to  thiit,  so  far  an  «pi 
tjve  jtower  \»  ooneerned,  mo  fnr  n»  nriy  ludnuemeiit  to  the  SeeretAfjr  ti 
nw  ll  for  i4|>cciilatlve  purpoaeu,  the  itowera  lie  new  pOKsettHeJi  uudvr  tr 
exixtiiij:  liiw  ure  fur  gn-iitir  thau  any  eontalneil  in  Utin  hill. 

hy  thin  bill  there  in  only  one  eondition  under  wbirli  iliiKiiittcretloiici 
be  exiTeim-d,  and  that  l»  iti  vaw  there  may  be  a  (■oriilniiution  or  npc 
lative  niuiiipnbiiion  <>t  the  market)*  bo  «»  to  plnc'  mImt  at  anarhiin 
nouiiiiul,  and  lietitioiii«  price.     In  that  ea«e  lie  could  niingdy  Ktup  t 

iiurchacu  teiuponirily.  Uii<ler  the  exi^tliug  liivt'  the  Heeietury  uf  t^ 
rnwsury  cuu  either  pnt  up  theprieeof  uilverorput  itdown.  Itwouldq 
a  viity  ett*iy  inntter  to-day  for  the  Becrt'larj-oftheTreaKiiry  toplve  notH 
to«ome  of  liiH  frictidii  that,  nay  next  month,  he  will  buy  $4,000,01 
worth  of  silver;  undoubtedly  that  would  temttorarily  pi't  <))■  the  t>n«lj 
He  could  i-ontiiiue  to  bny  fourniillioiii,  of  silver  for  ttueli  a  time 
Miry  for  K|ieeiilntlve  o[»cnition«,  mid  then  give  notic«>  that  (hereafter  b 
Wr^**"^"!!'  only  two  miltionH  per  mouth,  and  that  would  |>robably  in 
'•►WM.  ir  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaBurj^  hiMi  no  tearof  paljr 
J tbail  no  euniiciKUtiutts  »crov\eft  »*  to  v\.\«  diseliKri^  of  h 
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duty,  if  be  li;id  no  fear  of  impeacbmeiit,  lie  coiilii  ilo  tbis  imw  witbuut 
any  trouble ;  Ibat  is,  at  lea^t  no  long  as  be  remained  Secretury,  wblob 
ve  know  no  ordinary  Preskleiit  would  permit  if  be  weuliuto  Huett  an 
opera  ti  on. 

Uu  tbe  otber  liand,  uuder  tbe  proviisioiis  of  tbis  bill  all  lie  vuultl  do 
would  be  to  utop  tewporurily  »iieeulativc  operutioDK,  und  be  would  bHTo 
to  be  satisfied  they  were  speculatiYe  upemtiuua  und  hu  wuubt  bavu  to 
satisfy  tbe  Fi'esident,  so  that  be  would  bave  to  liuve  fuets  upon  wbich 
to  baine  bis  action  and  tbose  faeia  wuiUd  bave  to  be  tn»tie  public, 
I  do  not  helieve  tbere  is  any  danger  from  tbis  proviainii,  'i'bere  uiigbt 
be  citacB  in  wbich  it  would  be  advuutuj^eous  to  tbe  Guvornmeut  to  ex- 
ercise  tbat  discretion,  ami  tbe  only  cii^e  1  bave  had  in  mind  wonid  be 
TTbei'e combined  eitpilul,  a  lame  iimuuut, ebuuld  manipulate  tbe  market, 
buy  all  tbe  silver  product  it  could  gt-t  hold  of  and  deal  nut  small  quan- 
tities to  a  Btarvinn  market  and  t^eieby  put  up  tbi-  price,  and  purbaps 
ttccouiplish  this  by  purehasing  small  quantities  at  bctitious  prici's  in 
order  to  make  a  ftetitions  market  while  Ibey  werebuldinK  back  the  great 
body  of  silver  which  tbcy  bad  bouf-ht  for  uioutbH,  ami  when  ibis  ticti- 
tioua  price  was  woiked  up,  to  dump  it  on  tbe  market  at  the  highest 
price  ftud  then  let  the  price  drop  back  again.  That  is  tbe  only  thing  1 
want  to  avoid.  That  tbete  wouKI  be  an  a^lvanue,  and  a  rapid  one,  in 
tbe  price  of  silver  if  this  bill  shall  pa^s,  I  tbiuk  is  quite  clear,  and  it 
-would  take  place  without  ntiy  manipuatiou  or  iMtmlitnation. 

It  will  advance  because  the  people  will  believe  that  tbe  alworption  by 
tbe  Governmeut  of  tbe  entire  product  of  this  oountiy  of  its  mines  and 
amelters  will  eouNunie  the  surplus  aud  leave  a  scant  market  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  aud  believing  that  an  investment  in  silver  will  be  proBt> 
able  tbuy  will  compete  fur  it,  and  advanoi^  tbe  nrice.  This  would  be  a 
natural  operation  aud  the  result  of  the  bill,  rbave  felt  it  watt  impor- 
tant to  retain  tbiM  section,  aud  I  still  think  it  would  be  iiupeiative  to  re- 
tain it,  if  we  were  taking  all  tbe  dilvcr  otl'ered  instead  of  limiting  it  to 
the  product  of  tliitj  countiy.  1  nhould  be  very  sorrv  to  bave  to  admiu- 
ister  tbis  bill  if  it  o])ened  to  the  Treasury  tbe  entire  product  of  tb6 
'  world  without  some  sucli  provision  as  tbis.  Tbe  bill,  however,  as  pro- 
pared,  limits  it  to  the  proituct  of  thlK  country,  and  wbile  L  believe  it  is 
better  to  retain  it,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  essential  as  iu  tbe  other  case. 
Kor  do  I  believe,  Air.  Chairman,  that  under  tbis  section  tbe  Secretary 
\   Would  ever  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Ian*. 

Its  delerrent  effect  upon  speculatiou  is  Ui  my  judgment  its  groat 
value,  because  with  the  sectiou  standing  as  it  is  these  combinatioDB 
would  not  be  formed,  when  the  Secretary  and  tbe  President  have  tbe 
power  to  prevent  the  result  which  speculators  of  that  character  would 
hope  to  accomplish.  Tbey  would  not  furuish  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think  such  cnubinations  would  be  un- 
dertaken. It  was  in  lelerenee  to  its  preventive  effect  rather  than  any 
expectation  that  it  would  ever  Lave  to  be  nsed  tbat  it  was  inserted  in 
.  tbe  bill.  I  submit  the  matter,  however,  so  far  as  tbe  sectiou  is  coq- 
I  eerned,  to  the  wisdom  of  tbe  committee  aud  to  Cougress  to  do  as  tbey 
think  wise,  with  tbe  remark  tbat  the  present  iucnmbnut  of  the  offico  (n 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  uo  desire  whatever  to  have  any  more 
power  tbau  he  bas,  and  certainly  uo  more  responsibility  than  is  at 
present  placed  upon  him  in  various  ways  iu  reference  to  tbe  finances  ot 
the  country. 

A  sentimental  objection  has  been  made  to  the  bill — I  think  it  is  sen- 
timental— tbat  it  makes  a  commodity  of  silver,  tbat  it  de^viwi.'W.Sx.S.x^M^ 
its  use  OS  a  ujouof  metal  to  a  mere  commoiVit^' -,  %uiW»N».\».e». 
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the  qiipatioii.  "If  ynii  d,v  This  bill  make  silver  a  cominoility,  vriiy  ntti 
nse  wheal.,  corn,  iron,  Htwl,  or  any  othercommodityf "  My  reply  wai 
that  I  liail  inNcrtetl  in  my  report  an  aiiMWer  to  that  critioism,  hot  uno 
rereiidiii^  it  1  had  strivkeii  ii  tint  befiaiise  I  coiiniilered  the  nritiriM 
lYivolniis;  that  vheat,  coru.  and  iron  had  never  been  made  the  baoU  0 
iDDiH'y  in  tliifi  connCry  or  any  other  civilized  nation  that  I  knew  of,  s(H 
that  gold  and  silver  had  for  all  time  lieen  the  money  metals  of  ItM 
world ;  that  in  usliiff  Hilver  in  thin  way  aa  n  haain  for  ciicnlatlon  fOL 
money  we  were  not  varying  materiatly  from  the  practice  of  the  world 
ever  since  commerce  began. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  idea  that  l)ec<inRe  we  ntaj 
use  silver  in  thi.s  way,  therefore,  we  may  use  anything  elne.     1  am  nb 
liever  in  silver;  silver  and  gold  are  the  money  metals,  and  my  pnrpoal 
in  this  hill  is  not  to  degi;)idH  silver,  but  to  bnng  it  ii|>  as  near  as  v 
can  to  its  former  efinivalence  with  gold,    i  believe  that  through  hostlldj 
legiBlationjandijerbapHthronghincrease  of  production  and  other  eauM 
that  silver  has  depreciated,  and  I  do  not  donbt  that  gold  has  somewhoj 
appreciated,  bot  this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  will  restore  it  Kubstautfall] 
to  its  old  ratio  with  gold.     I  am  sanguine  aboot  that,  and  1  submit  it  U 
thejndgmentof  the  committee.     I  do  not  think  it  is  degrading  to  silvfll 
to  n«e  it  as  a  basis  for  money. 

I  was  very  mnch  impressed  the  other  day.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle^ 
men,  a»  I  went  through  the  mint  iu  Philadelphia,  with  the  wonderf  * 
trans  formation  which  suddenly  took  place.   There  are,  perhaps,  udozM 
or  more  processes  from  the  time  the  silver  bullion  is  tirst  taken  np  f 
mauipulation  iu  the  mint  until  it  is  a  finished  dollar.     1  had  never  bet 
in  the  mint  before,  and  I  followed  it  through  all  its  various  process 
until  it  rea<!hed  the  form  of  a  plauohet — that  is,  ii  milled  piece  of  meta 
of  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  dollar,  ready  for  stamping.     I  fonm . 
it  tinally  in  a  little  basket,  from  which  a  lady  gat  feeding  it  throagh  ■ 
hopper  into  a  stamp.     During  all  these  prucpsKcs  this  piece  of  silver  «    " 
bullion,  worth  about  71i  cents — the  metal,  I  miwin.  was  worth  72  ce 
That  piece  of  metal  wivs  put  into  a  little  hoppt>r,  aud  the  stamp  str 
it,  and  in  an  iitstaut  that  piece  of  silver,  worth  7:;  rents,  Iwcame  worth  1<M 
cents,  according  to  general  belief.     It  struck  me  that  the  <livitliD)r  Ilw 
between  the  bullion  and  the  coin  was  very  marked  and  very  apparai^ 
in  that  process.     I  believe  it  dignifies  silver  just  as  muoh  for  the  Oo« 
eniment  of  the  United  States  to  issue  upon  it,  through  the  Bureao  < 
Printiug  and  lingriiving,  a  stamped'piece  of  paper  saying  it  is  worths, 
much,  as  it  does  when  that  lady  feeds  it  into  the  hopper,  and  it  ran 
under  that  stamp  and  comes  oat  nominally  worth  11)0  cents. 

There  miiy  Iw  something  in  the  sentimental  idea  that  if  this  coantf, 
will  only  adopt  a  policy  contrarj'  to  the  iiniveTsal  judgment  of  the  worli 
outside  of  it,  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  indeUnitely  transfono  thi 
72  cents' worth  of  metal  into  a  hundred  centH  and  maintain  It  at  anj 
length.  But,  an  I  sai<l,  1  will  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  that  Ihei 
whether  it  be  true  or  not ;  but,  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  (to  It  In 
definitely.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  advance  of  silver  in  price  AD( 
tlie  reatoration  of  the  two  metAls  to  the  former  exinlvalenc^  of  valiiQ  I 
concerned,  this  bill  will  do  It  far  better  than  any  other  proi>o«ltiai 
that  has  been  made.  J  believe  it  will  do  it  far  l>e.tler  ihau  t4,(XlO,OC 
per  nmnth  of  coined  silver  would,  or  even  say  t5,fHM),(HK)  per  month,  a 
any  other  reaxonable  flswl  Incrence,  for  this  reason  :  Wo  would,  aadti 
this  bill  take  an  amount  pix>hitbly  etpiHl  to  «4,<HMi,mH>  or  (.*>,(>( Nl.tWO  |>r 
ttiontli.  If  yon  coin  ♦4,WKi,0lK(  or  «r>,«G(),0O«  per  month— increftw  tb 
pnfuvat  coioagi) — yoa  will  be  met  coiwUmW^'  iA«ftMni\\*iVA\\»%  ««n\dL«UI 
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I    the  objection  on  tlie  part  ol'a  great  many  people  tbat  it  is  not  nortb  it, 

1  and  it  can  not  be  maiDtained  at  tliat  price. 

r       Yoa  bny  silver  for  use  of  the  Government  precisely  as  we  propose  to  ■ 

u   receive  it  nnder  this  bill.     You  purchase  the  bnllion  aud  then  yon  coin 

I  it,  Thia  bill  proposes  to  receive  bullion  and  store  it,  and  issue  Treasury 
notes  upon  it,  but  In  both  cases  it  is  paid  tor  at  the  market  rate.  In  the 
coinage  process,  the  financial  people  of  the  world  generally  have  an  ap- 
prehension that  you  can  not  indefinitely  continue  this  process,  and  by 
the  increase  you  will  finally  have  only  the  silver  standard,  and  that 
silver  will  then  be  redeemeil  at  its  bullion  value.  I  think  that  appre- 
hension will  tend  to  prevent  the  enhancement  of  th«  value  of  silver. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  this  bill  I  confess  I  see  no  period  nnder  present 
conditions  when  you  need  stop.  1  know  it  is  one  of  the  ojections,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  that  the 
time  will  come,  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence,  when  we 
shall  have  piled  upsomuchof  this  bullion,  aud  increased  the  circulation 
of  the  country  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  stop,  and 
when  we  do  i^top  there  will  be  a  great  fall  in  silver,  and  that  the  Gov- 
erument,  with  this  vast  amount  piled  up,  will  be  a  heavy  loaer, 

I  noticed  iu  some  of  the  English  and  also  some  of  the  Holland  palters 
that  the  people  of  Europe  are  very  apprehensive  on  the  subject ;  I  also 
notice  that  some  of  our  papers  are  apprehensive.  Now  if  J  could  as- 
sume, Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  would  be  a  great  change  iu  the  produc- 
tion of  silver,  that  it  would  be  greatly  increased,  that  a  radical  change 
in  the  production  of  the  two  metals  would  take  place  by  reason  of  the 
increased  price,  aud  if  I  could  assume  that  we  should  have  do  Congress 
in  session  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  arise  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  if  1  eonid  further  assume  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
going  to  treat  silver  just  as  they  have  been  doing  fur  the  last  seventeen 
years,  there  might  be  danger  on  this  point.  But  1  apprehend  that  we 
will  have  a  Congress,  and  that  as  conditions  change  there  could  be 
changes  made  to  meet  them  ;  so  t  do  not  apprehend  any  di£Bculty  on 
that  ground.  But  some  of  our  frienits  who  are  afraid  of  too  much 
money  say,  "If  yon  con  tinue  issuing  uotes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
million  dollars  a  year  you  will  get  so  much  money  in  the  country  that 
it  will  become  depreciated  on  account  of  excessive  volume." 

Let  us  look  at  that  for  a  moment.  We  have  now  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  alt  kinds  of  money,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates we  can  make  in  circulation.  I  think  I  stated  the  sum  right  [ex- 
amining book):  it  is  $1,426,000,000  according  to  the  best  estimate  we 
can  get  for  all  kinds  of  money  iu  circulation  in  this  conntrj'.  I  think 
DO  complaint  is  more  common  than  we  can  not  decrease  the  bank  cir- 
colation;  that  money  is  too  scarce  in  this  country;  that  we  have  not 
enough  in  circulation.  The  increase  of  population,  if  1  remember 
right,  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  increase  in  wealth  and  bnsi- 
I  ness  more  than  that.  If  you  could  in  any  way  make  a  combination 
of  the  increase  of  population  aud  the  increase  in  wealth  aud  basiness 
I  think  you  wonld  flud  it  would  average  much  more  than  3  per  cent. 
How,  if  you  add  3  per  cent,  to  the  present  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  yon  will  have  forty-two  millions  a  year,  so  that  if  we  had  an 
increase  of  forty-two  millions  every  year  indefinitely  we  would  not  have 
any  larger  proportion  of  circulation  to  popniatiou  and  business  than  we 
have  to-day;  therefore  lam  not  apprehensive  that  an  annual  im 

D     orty  to  fifty  millions  of  sound  currency  is  going  to  produce  any  si 

j:    detriment  to  the  country. 
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]  timy  MM]'  I  lliiiik  It  tn  «h»t  tbe  country  nonls.     If  tlxtrv  \>v  »aj 
of  imrtiAt  wliu  ilvMiiv  to  rbi^iMfii   nioiiL'v,  to  liar«  u  ilotUr  (hat  in  n 
trnrtti  ttflollar.  lliin  tifll  oflnrs  do  itKliH-vint-ni  wbalercr  to  tbt-m,  uhI  tl 

CrvJtfDL  Bircn'tar.v  of  tlie  TrviMiir^'  will  iii!vtrr  |>reMeot  oi>l*  llml  iloni. 
tlivvK  in  maitiliiinini;  a  »oiii)4]  ilolliir,  a  Jnllar  wiiicti  i»  tbv  dolUr  of  lb 
worlil,  nnil  I  lhinl<  tliix  bill  will  do  it.  It  will  muintuin  a  ilollur  at  il 
lictanl  valiiH,  I  In-  ir()iiiv»U'nt  of  gulii  at  all  tJinuH.  Id 
tbt^rc  Ih  a  vlunn  oI'iilijiiIc  in  Iliucoaiitry  wbo<leKirutochv«|K-ii  tbudolll 
of  I'omiiitTRt-,  IhiI  [  Miy  if  ibcrt'  \w  nuy  I  can  not  jirvKvot  an  nrgnnm 
in  tlii"  bill  Iliat  nontd  Ite  of  valne  to  tbuni,  1>i>cnuHe  it  docH  not  do  il 
I  rbink  it  will  cmiM-nti  iiivrvsuus  of  currency  iu  projiort ion  to  tbp  pufid 
luttoii  iind  till'  Krowint!  wpultb  of  tbf<  uiuiitry,  »nil  1  tbiuk  in  about  t far 
|)ni|mrli<iii  tliiit  Wf  lii't'il  tbt  iiicreaJte. 

To  i*tiir  one*'  iiioii!  lo  Ibe  fltal«iiii-nt  I  made  in  bL'giniiiu^;,  tbat  tbvi 
buM  l»>i-n  a  critii'lHin  of  tbJH  bill  tbnl  it  wan  di.-»i{!nwl  to  dpfm:  i 
otbiT  |iri)[io8ltii)ii.  and  not  iiitroduci-d  beraiiHe  it  waa  l>elieved  !o  b«  Il 
bi-Ht  tbinji  to  lie  done,  I  want  to  aKsiin  disavow  aiiy  Hucb  int^ntioil 
am  Iboritiiubly  lonvtiiced  m.vwdf  tbat  it  will  meet  all  tbe  needs  of  tb 
situation,  anil  lliat  it  will  do  it  witboat  dang<T  to  tbe  iutt'rc«t«  of  ib 
ooniitry  ;  tbut  it  will  iibHorli  tbe  Hur(iliiH  of  Hilver  and  tbereby  put  t 
tliii  tirievol'tiilvi'i'.    I  tberefore  tbiuk,  Mr.  ('bairman  and);fUllemMi,tl 
It  will  onlMtaiitiidl.v,  wilb  ntich  ainendmeutn  an  tbe  windorit  itf  tbvooB 
mltti'e  may  Hiim^ext,  meet  Ibe  n-qiiiri'iiientK  of  tbe  nitiiatioa  and  doi] 
Mif<<ly  mid  Hll'.rtiially.     I  do  imt  now  iv(;all  any  other  tu'riouN objeotioi 
rbal  have  been   iniide  to  it,  and   I   will  lio  vciy  ^bul  to  diMcaas  it  will 
yon  irenllemeii,  UFHiwitipyoii  biive  Ktiuiied  tin*  qni'suon.     I  donntthio 
any  bill  (^aii  be  invHCMtcd  tbaf  will  not  lie  liitlile  to  criticiom  and  objef 
tion. 

Thi'  OllAUtMAN.  Will  you  please  »«late  if  yoii  know  any  reaw 
olili*('tlon  to  Ineliidinu  ^obl  bullion  iti  tbo  tirxt  (tlunxe  of  your  biUI 

Mr.  VViNiKiM.  No.  I  do  not ;  but  1  will  nay 

Tbcl'HAlliJlAN.  I  meiipi  t'old  ccrtiriOHten. 

Mr.  WijjrmM.  I  liave  not  nuy  ob.jcetion  to  it.  I  will  «ay  to  yon^  t 
Uhabninn,  Ibat  thiit  wnn  vory  KeiioiiKly  (wnsidered  in  [irepartiig  t 
n'liorl,  and  1  Hbonbl  biive  intH^rU-d  it,  uxut-pt  tbnt  1  prt-fcmid  to  piM 
tblN  ijncKtbin  Nolely  iind  iilont^i  itM  U'^urds  tiilver. 

I'lii-  (')iAiKMAN.  Wbat  objection  id  tburc  to  making  tbcctTtLBcatMlf 
full  b't.'»l  loiidt^rT 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  There  il*  nil  olyectioti  in  the  minds  ■>■' 
l>«o|dc,  wbU?li  \n  woll  for  «« to  considor.  One  of  tbe  fori' 
prnvldctl  for  in  tbis  bill  ixitvotnnitKlity.  We  iiinNt  mi! 
rl|tbt  nKinex,  iH't'iiiiisc  until  it  paHMe^i  tbnni|;b  tbo  bopi'>  t 
U  U  R  (.H)tumo<1lly.  Unbl  ix  a  coniniuility  in  tbo  lOtmc  u.iy.  ;itid  then 
In  o1i)t*vtion  to  mitkin^  itiiy  ci>nimo<lity  a  legal  ti>nder,  Anotbvr  ot^ 
tloti  of  tl  uivnt  niatij  people  in  to  miikin);  anytbing  i-Xfi-pl  coii  _ 

tvtidvi'.     r  tbink   Ibin  bill  woubl  t'licounter  a  ^n'e^it  deal  of  opptMiUoi 
iribi'  noit>«  wuro  iniide  a  letral  tt-'itder.     Il  is  for  you  to  (MHiNidtintbetl 

J'ou  tbink  It  is  ndviitabk'  to  insert  ibc  legal  tender  cIsd(M>,  in  view  of  tl 
wet  lliHt  004-  »f  tbv  fonnii  of  n-dempliun  may  be  hi  balliou  an  a 
notllty.     Wc  bHVc  npver  pme  tbat  fur  yet  in  legal  tender  lej '  * 

Tbu  (.'nilRMAM.  Tbvre  in  one  question  in  connection  with  4. 
\V)U  yu«  1m*  kind  emxiKb  to  explain  to  the  committer  tbo  real  |j 
for  Arrtl'iii '.  Mbii'li  ;inM,.iiii.-.>  ;i  -4tis|M  nMoii  Of  tbe  ttct  wbeu  t! 

«"^'  ■  '  Aiiis  of  wlver. 

''  '  tbe  eomiuitlt-e  whatwutlli 

B<i»'.-  f.'f  V  .  .  i'!.ir.-Mi  |i'i:  .'m'  ..■■>..%-<:  thfcWhwt. 
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The  CiLlieaiAN.  Of  course  if  ttie  discretionary  clauae  was  left  iu  the 
bill,  we  should  have  practically  uo  use  for  this. 

Mr.  Wmooa:.  1  do  not  care  anythiag  about  that  clause  especially. 
I  thouglit,  however,  it  was  safe  to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  any  legislation  to 
keep  the  prii^  of  gold  and  silver  practically  together  1 

Mr.  WtNDOM.  Mr.  Chairioau,  perhaps  if  you  had  aslied  that  ques- 
tion before  I  stndietl  this  bill  and  became  enaoiored  of  it,  1  might  have 
expressed  some  doubt,  but  I  am  thoroughly  couviucea  that  it  will 
attain  the  object  sought. 

The  Oqaibman.  But  it  never  has  yet  been  kept  together. 

Mr,  WiNDoM.  Jfo,  sir,  because  a  fixed  number  of  grains  have  liereto- 
fore  bee u  adopted  as  the  amount;  this  does  not  adopt  any  fixed  amount 
but  takes  the  world's  daily  adjustment  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two, 
and  that  is  one  thing  iu  which  I  think  the  great  merit  of  this  bill 
flousists.  It  adopts  the  world's  daily  or  weekly  adjustmeut  of  the  rel- 
ative values  aud  keeps  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  eftect  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law  if  the  amonut  which  the  Secretary  might  receive  was  limited  to 
any  particular  amount  per  month  1 

Mr.  Wisdom.  I  think  oue  of  the  results  would  be  some  little  iuoon- 
venienoe  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  amounts  tQ  be  received  at 
each  place.     It  would  only  be  inconvenient. 

The  Uhaibman.  What  would  be  the  ell'ect  if  the  amount  received 
each  mouth  wa.i  limited  by  law  (  For  instance,  if  you  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  receiving  more  than  $4,000,000  or  9.5,000,000  per  month. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  think  a  liruitatiuii  of  that  kind  wuulil  operate  against 
the  enhancemt'ut  of  the  value  of  silver  as  any  buiitation  might  leave  a 
surplus.  Tlieru  is  a  limit  iu  this  bill,  it  is  true.  It  is  limited  to  the  prod- 
uct of  this  country.  Ilight  there  let  mo  diverge  aud  mention  a  pomt 
which  I  ovi-rlooked  before.  It  has  been  urged  agaiust  this  bill  that  it 
was  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  silver  producers,  that  it  was  a  bill 
gotten  up  to  provide  a  market  for  the  protluct  of  the  mines  of  this 
country.  Now,  Mr.  Chairumu,  that  was  not  alouo  the  motive  of  the 
bill.  1  l>elii've  in  odvaucing,  in  aiding  all  the  products  of  this  country 
HO  far  as  we  can ;  but  this  bill  was  not  framed  solely  nor  chiefly  iu  the 
interest  of  silver  producers.  The  wheat  raisers  of  the  country,  for  iu- 
btauce,  are  far  moi-e  interested  in  it  than  iny  friend  ft^m  Moutana,  or 
any  ottier  silver  prodncer.  1  believe  that  our  wheat  farmers  and  other 
,  farmers  who  compete  witli  the  prodncts  of  foreign  countries  which  ax6 
on  a  silver  basis,  are  more  interested  in  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  Bilver,  than  the  silver  producers  themselves.  \ 

Oar  product  of  silver  is  about  45,000,000  onnces  a  year.  Suppose 
you  increase  the  value  of  that  "JS  per  cent,  you  will  add  ten  to  fifteen 
millions  to  the  value  of  theproilnct.  Our  cash  product  of  wheat  will  be 
enhanced  iu  value  ten  fold  nioi-e  than  our  silver  product. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  object  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  your  bill  be  achieved  if  you  received  the  bullion  at  its  market 
E>rioe,  issuing  certiHcates  at  the  market  price,  redeemable  in  silver  dob 
ars  insteatl  of  redeemiug  them  iu  hulliou  as  your  bill  provides? 

Mr.  Wisdom.  I  should  doubt  it  very  mucli,  and  I  would  think  that 
the  silver  proilncers  would  not  waut  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  yon  doubt  it !  Why  would  it  not  attain 
the  object  sought  by  your  bill  I 

Mr.  WiNDoM.  To  redeem  wholly  iu  silver! 

The  Ohaibman.  In  silver  dollars.  J 
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Mr.  WiNDOM.  Becniiae  it  wonlil  not  luaiutain  the  ratio  wbich  1 
to  UHJntaiii  l>etweeii  silver  aud  gold. 

^Ir.  Walker.  Maintain  or  ap|ireGiat«1 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It  woiilii  not  appreciate  and  it  wonid  not  mRintafB  I 

Tbi3  UnAiBMAK.  Yon  do  not  tliiulc  tliat  would  have  tht>  nnmv  t 
enej^  to  bring  the  two  metals  togntlier  ax  the  proviso  of  your  btll  1 

Mr.  WiNSOM.  I  do  not:  and  I  aliould  think  that  the  silver  prodol^ 
en  of  tbi!  oountrj',  and  tbc  people  who  want  to  see  silver  adv&noi  ' 
wonld  not  want  it,  becnuse  yon  compel  them  to  put  into  the  Trejuai 
an  amount  of  wiver  thut  the  world  would  pay  lOU  eenls  for  and  to  a 
cept  in  redemption  what  at  present  the  world  wonid  pay  but  "a  centt 
for — oDtside  the  United  Siatec,  I  mean,    I  want  to  get  a  currency  tbal  _ 
will  Iw  gooil  wherever  the  credit  and  wealth  of  this  nation  are  knowD 
and  rec<ignized.     I  Iwlievo  my  plan  would  da  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
otiier  would, 

The  Chaibmax.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  wish  t 
ai)k  the  Secretary  any  questiona  1 

Mr.  Cautbb.  In  regard  toRection5I  want  to  ask  aqnestion.  "Tbl( 
when  the  market  price  of  silver  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  t 
Treasnrj-  shall  exceed  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  eilver,  it  shall  betl 
dutj-  of  Ibe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  receive  deposits  0 
silver  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  this  act."  What  would  be  the  ol^ai 
tion  to  coining  it  in  dollars  as  far  us  the  bullion  may  bo  presented  t 

Mr,  WiNDOM.  For  coiningT 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WnvDOM.  You  mean  so  far  as  it  is  the  same  bullion  that  may  \ 
presenled  I 

Mr.  Caster.  AsBuitiing  free  coinage  practically  at  the  BtaQdu 
BiH'cilied  liy  the  section. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Y'ou  mean  free  coinage  in  part  where  it  is  the  S»BI 
silver. 

.Mr.  Carter.  I  mean  the  same  class  of  bullion  received. 

-Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  should  have  no  objection  myself  to  coining  it  win 
it  reaches  that  point,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Carter.  And  stop  the  coinage  and  issue  certificates  wheo  I 
drops  below  t 

>Ir.   Wisdom.  I  should  have  no  objection  myself.     1  am  realty  I 
strong  friend  of  silver,  but  some  of  my  friends  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  understand  your  bill  assumes  that  gold  shall  be  I 
measure  of  value. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It  does  assume  that.     It  is  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hland.  You  would  purchase  it  at  the  gold  valuation  without  9 
flxeil  ratio.    That  is  to  say,  that  the  value  of  silver  bullion  as  u 
by  gold  would  be  the  price  at  which  you  purchase  it. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  would  purchase  it  at  the  world's  price  for  silver,  a 
they  nieiwnre  it  by  gold;  yes. 

Mr.  Bland.  Then  your  objections  to  coining  silver  after  purebai 
it,  to  make  certiflcates  redeemable  in  coin  instead  of  bullion,  woald  b 
that  it  wonId  not  wnform  to  that  theory  in  the  billt 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Bland.  That  is,  to  this  gold  theory  T 

-Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  think  it  would.    That  is,  I  do  not  Ihinh  ) 
would  keep  the  two  metals  together,  and  that  is  the  great  objection. 

HfcHaHJIP.  What  I  mean  is  you  have  fixed  the  fmaiag  of  gt^  sfed 
~~"~~"  M  constituting  a  dollar,  l.'5.8  grains. 

W.  Tbal  is  the  wur\dV  TttuuguVzvA  %n\<\  <\^\«x. 
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Mr.  Bland.  I  uiiderstmid  your  bill  is  wltolly  framed  ui>au  tLe  jnop- 
ositiou  tliat  gold  sbaU  be  tbe  sole  Btaiidard  of  valuu. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Tliat  is  tbe  woiWu  stoudani  today,  as  I  understaud  It. 

Mr.  Bland.  It  is  part  of  the  world's  staudard. 

Mr.  WraooM.  It  is  tlie  standard  of  tbe  comtuercial  and  finaucial  world 
general]} .  Tliere  are  uations  that  have  not  adopted  it,  but  I  pi-opose 
to  bring  the  silver  up  to  that  valne,  as  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Bland.  By  section  5,  I  understand  that  if  silver  bullion  should 
reach  the  value  of  412^  grains  with  gold  25.6  grains  in  the  market,  yoa 
wonld  be  willing  to  open  the  mints  to  the  unlimited  coiuage  of  silver 
.  at  that  ratio, 

Mr,  VViNDOM.  Certainly  I  should  have  no  objection  to  converting  the 
silver  into  that  coin  so  long  as  it  remains  there,  as  I  think  it  would  re- 
main there. 

Mr.  Bland.  Suppose  the  gold  should  get  below  the  silver  1 

Mr.  WiNDOM,  Or  silver  should  go  nbove  gold  1 

Mr.  Bla:<d.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  bill  is  upon  tbe  theory 
that  gold  is  a  measure  of  value.  Suppose  that  silver  should  go  above 
gold;  ip  uthei-worda,  that  25.8  grams  of  gold  are  fully  three  per  cent, 
below  the  vaUie  of  a  silver  dollar  t 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  What  is  the  question  you  baaenpou  that! 

Mr,  Bland.  The  question  is  that  Jii  tbe  event  412|  grains  of  silver 
Bhoiild  be  worth  ;i  cents  more  than  25.8  grains  of  gold,  what  then  would 
become  of  (;old  f 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  coin  the  silver  then,  but  it 
mil  uot  be  coined  because  it  will  be  vorth  more  as  bnllion,  and  it  will 
not  be  coined  at  alt. 

Mr.  Bland.  Yuu  do  uot  wish  to  alter  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar  by 
raising;  iu  that  event  you  would  not  desire  any  change  in  our  mone- 
tary system  so  as  to  require  an  iucreaae  iu  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar 
or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  silver  dollar. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  uot  think  that  that  condition  will  arise,  and  if  it 
does  there  will  then  be  time  enough  to  meet  it- 
Mr.  Walkee.  Why  should  you  uot  treat  the  gold  if  silver  goes  to 
that  point  as  the  silver  is  treated  nowl 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Walkee.  The  point  ife,  why  not  treat  the  gold  when  silver  goes 

that  poiut  precisely  as  silver  is  treated  now! 

Mr.  Bland.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  treat  it 

Mr.  Bla?1D.  Our  bonded  national  debt,  and  I  think  probably  a  large 
amount  (if  our  State  and  county  debts  and  railroad  debts,  ainoautiug  to 
probably  many  millionsof  dollars,  are  made  specifically  payable  in  coin. 
Now,  by  your  bill  I  do  not  see  how  silver  can  be  utilized  to  liquidate 
any  payments,  because  it  is  based  entirely  upon  certificates, 

Mr.  WiNiKiM.  You  tbtnk  the  certificat«B  could  uot  be  used. 
'  Mr.  Bland.  That  is  the  question.     Do  you  think  you  could  make  it 
a  legal  tender  if  it  is  payable  specifically  in  coin  } 

Mr.  Wisdom.  Thai  is  a  law  question.  I  think  there  would  bo  no 
difficulty  if  silver  were  now  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  those  debts.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  difflonlty  iu  this  bill  in  paying  debts,  because 
you  can  take  the  certificates  and  get  silver  dollars  and  pay  it  in  that 
way ;  so  there  would  be  no  serious  trouble,  that  is,  if  they  are  now  pay- 
able by  silver  coin. 

Mr.  Bland.  What  is  your  opinion  ou  tlii.s  i-uhject  i 

Mr.  Wihdom.  That  is  waudering. 
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Mr.  Hland.  I  <1o  Dot  think  it  is.    I  thiuk  tbat  ia  a  very  iiniiott 
quesiion. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  (tliould  want  to  look  at  tLe  law. 

Mr.  Blamd.  If  tliey  are  really  payable  by  law  in  silver  dollars  ttfl 
a  Tcry  important  qiiettiou. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  If  they  are  payable  in  silver  dollars,  Mr.  niaiid,  ttow 
uiidiT  thin  l^ill  tbe  uoten  could  be  (iresented  and  tliey  could  be  paid  I 
silvt^r  dollars  6till. 

Mr.  Bt.AND.  But  your  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  coining  of  sflvi 
dollnrH,  except  in  the  event  of  eertilicatee,  which  am  iHsned  at  a  go] 
valnation.  That  i8  to  say,  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  or  Treaitnri 
notes  that  would  be  put  in  circulation  and  be  utilized  for  the  paymeiri 
of  these  debts  would  be  liraited  to  the  amount  of  bullion  at  its  £ 
value  as  much  as  the  value  of  41^J  grains, 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  should  have  no  objection,  then,  fur  luithority  to  a 
as  much  as  nececsary  to  meet  demands. 

Mr.  Lbech,  The  bill  itself  provides  that  that  shouhl  be  done. 

Mr.  Bland.  You  could  only  coin  the  amount  of  bullion. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  tbiiik  Mr.  Leech  is  right  about  that.   As  I  nuderstii 
your  point,  it  ia,  suppose  there  are  not  enough  silver  dollars  to  t 
the  demand  iu  caM!  a  large  amount  should  be  required  for  payment  < 
these  obligations.     Assuming  they  are  payable  in  kIIvbt,  you  ask,  i 
andersland  it,  where  we  are  going  to  get  silver  dollars  to  meet  tbeoi 
As  fast  as  silver  dolliirs  are  used  in  the  retlemption  of  the  notes  we  oM 
coin  silver  to  take  the  place;  bo  nnder  the  bill  we  will  always  have  *" 
ver  dollars  enough  to  meet  these  reqnirenienis. 

Mr.  Bland.  The  point  I  make  is  tlds :  If  these  debts  are  payable  I 
coin  and  412J  grains  is  a  legal  coin  to  pay,  you  compel  the  payment  ll 
420  grains  of  silver  instead  or  412  j  grains  of  silver,  because  yoa  mvaf 
nre  your  purchase  i>f  silver  by  the  gold  value,  and  by  Ihat  ineatiB  y " 
fail  to  get  as  much  silver  into  circulation,  or  as  much  silver  coin.  ABy<l| 
would  with  fi'ee  coinage  at  a  tixed  ratio. 

Mr.  Wisdom.  !  do  not  see  that.    We  assume  now  that  these  lai 
deMs  are  payable  in  silver  coin,  and  there  will  be  a  very  large  dem 
for  nilver  coin  to  meet  them.     This  bill  provides  for  supplying  i 
amount  of  silver  dollars  necessary  for  that  purtwse,  for  as  these  noi 
are  rcideemed  in  silver  coin,  we  have  tbe'right  to  supply  its  plaoe  h 
other  coinage,  so  you  will  have  the  name  as  now, 

Mr.  Bi.AND.  The  basts,  however,  of  this  amount  that  is  to  be  i 
deemed  is  ftxed  by  a  gold  ralnatiou. 

Mr.TBAOY.  I  tiiink  that  is  a  point  the  public  is  not  very  clear  abt 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  very  clear  what  the  qneatii 
means.     It  may  be  that  I  am  a  little  obtuse. 

Mr.  Tkacv.  a  person  going  with  bullion  to  get  eerttflcates  for  I 
bullion  would  not  get  as  msny  dollars  as  it'  he  took  silver  dollara. 

Mr.  Wisdom.  Uf  course  he  would  not ;  but  he  would  get  as  tntmy  I 
he  does  now, 

Mr.  Thacy,  You  way  he  gets  ns  many  dollars  as  nowt 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Yes,  sir.     Not  as  many  as  be  wonid  get  ander  I 
coinage,  but  as  many  as  he  wouhl  now. 

31r.  Bland.  Of  course,  I  compant  this  to  free  coinage,  and  in  Ib4 
view  I  take  the  ground  that  any  limitation  upon  the  iiiiunge  of  *\\% 
is  a  limitation  uiran  the  payment  part  of  debtors  and  creditors  that  tl 
law  gives  them  in  respect  to  coin  payments  esiieeially. 

.Mr.  Wjmdom.  Then  would  it  not  be  l>etter,  Mr.  Blimd,  to  rednoe  tl] 
lurrintiic  vattie — that  is  an  offensive  wotA  ilo  w>\n«  ft«Tt\\«^\«'»»^\.V.«« 
wpoJci  it  got  be  man  wally  pKUl  it  it  got-  Atynn  v*  iUvKxaiA 
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Mr.  Bland,  Ttat  U  the  propositioii,  We  tuis'if  reiliioe  a  golrt  dol- 
lar to  cout'onn  to  the  silver  dollar  if  we  uhaiigB  the  ratio  at.  all.  Now,  I 
uuderxtand  the  proposUiou  of  tiiiabill  ia  to  purchase  bullion  produced 
from  our  own  ininen  and  exclude  the  foreign  proilnctiou  of  silver.  What 
efToct  do  you  think  that  would  have  upon  the  value  of  silver  1  In  otlier 
words,  would  not  the  silver  you  produce  here  lie  reguhvted  by  the  valae  .' 
of  silver  throughout  the  world! 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bland.  And  would  not  the  limitation  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
silver  of  the  world  uecessarily  depreciat«  it  and  continue  its  deprecia- 
tion I  ■ 

Mr.  WiMDOM.  Oneof  the  lawsoftradeis  that  whenever  a  useful  com- 
modily  becomes  scarce  it  increases  in  viilne,  and  as  we  would  absorb 
more  than  the  entire  surplus,  acconling  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade, 
the  price  of  silver  would  go  up. 

Mr.  Bland.  That  is  very  true.  Silver,  I  grant,  would  probably  ap- 
preciate somewhat  under  your  bill.  1  understand  your  theory  and  ide^ 
ia  to  bringsilver  toaparwilli  gold  and  maintain  it,  but  I  say  how  can  that 
possibly  be  done  as  tongas  yon  place  a  limitation  upon  this  and  limit 
it  to  our  own  mines,  excluding  all  other  silver  from  foreign  miues,  aud 
the  market  price  at  which  you  pureha>se  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  prices 
abroad  I  How  can  it  reach  a  parity  with  gold  under  a  system  of  that 
sort  f 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  am  not  sure  it  will  reach  par,  but  I  believe  it  will  bring 
them  as  near  au  any  other  possible  scheme,  aud  I  think  it  would  do  it 
before  a  very  great  wbile.  Under  the  ordiuary  laws  of  trade,  if  you 
absorb  the  surplus  and  the  demand  for  silver  continues  for  India,  China, 
the  arts,  etc.,  and  this  demand  not  being  supplied  as  it  was  when  there 
was  a  surplus  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  will  appreciiite  in  value. 

Mr,  Taylor.  How  much  silver  do  we  exportt 

Mr.  WiNDOM,  About  a5.0<H),000  ounces  a  year. 

Mr.  Tatlob,  It  would  take  that  amount  1 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Yes;  it  would  reduce  the  amount  on  hand  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  understand  you  claim  to  take  simply  our  own  produc- 
tion and  that  will  briug  the  two  metals  practically  at  a  par. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  do  that. 

Mr,  Bland.  Do  yon  ihiuk  it  would  do  it! 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  lielieve  so. 

Mr.  Bland.  What  would  be  yonr  objection  to  free  coinage  1 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  There  are  so  many  objections  to  free  coinage,  and  as 
my  bill  does  not  provide  for  free  coinage,  and  I  am  not  speaking  in  re- 
gard to  that 

Mr.  Bland.  Certainly  if  we  coin  $50,000,000  worth  of  silver,  which 
yon  say  might  be  done  safely,  and  it  ought  to  be  done,  would  bring  them 
to  a  par,  I  do  not  see  what  danger  there  can  be  in  free  coinage. 

Mr.  WiioiOM.  The  danger  in  free  coinage — but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  into  that,  as  I  know  your  arguments,  and  you  know  mine, 
aud  there  is  no  use  to  rehash  that  old  subject. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  think  that  if  the  mining  of  our  product  will  tend  to 
bring  them  to  a  par,  certainly  free  coinage  would. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  think  free  coinage  would  reduce  the  value  of  silver 
below  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Walkeii.  Immediate  free  coinage! 

Mr.  W^iNDOM.  Yes;  immediate  free  coiuage.  I  believe  it  would  re- 
duce the  value  of  silver  below  where  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  Tkacy.  Voii  liavp  pretty  near  free  coiiiafre  wlieu  jou  g«t  giM 
atiil  hiUer  at  nearly  tlie  same  value  under  tbis  bill,  Mr.  Blauil. 

Mr.  Tatlcib.  Hnw  is  the  prioe  of  ailrer  fixed  1 

Mr.  WiNuosi.  It  i»  fixed  by  tbe  luarket  of  Europe  and  tbiu  couDtt?. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Lojidou  t 

Mr.  Leecu.  It  JH  fixed  by  the  price  in  Loudou  received  daily  by  cabiA 
and  the  rate  of  sight  sterling  exchange  between  New  York  and  Lbn<loa. 
In  that  way  we  fix  the  price  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylok,  How  wonid  there  be  any  danger  of  silver  going  ubroud 
if  you  pay  the  same  price  here  as  in  London  I 

Mr.  WiMUOU.  I  Hhoiild  not  want  to  risk  that.  I  think  thedangeriaif 
we  njien  it  to  the  world,  that  a  combination  with  large  capital  inigbS 
buy  up  iill  the  silver  product  of  the  world,  and  that  they  would  then 
witltliiild  it  from  the  market,  until  by  starving  the  market  in  Bnrop& 
and  by  their  own  manipulation  they  would  put  the  price  up  beyoa* 
wliar  il  ought  to  be,  to  a  fictitious  price,  and  in  the  mean  time  bold  tba 
great  iioil.v  of  il  lieie,  and  when  they  had  worked  it  up  to  a  very  high- 
prie.i-.  (\\i_:},  uoiil'l  ibinip  it  upon  the  treasury.  To  answer  the  qneatioo 
A  litlle  liioie  ilin-'lly:  the  reason  for  sending  it  here  inatead  of  pat- 
ting it  on  the  Lunduu  market  is,  if  they  put  a  large  amount  on  tb6 
Loudon  miirkut  they  wonld  depreciate  the  price.  They  could  put  an* 
amount  of  it  upon  the  treasury  and  not  depreciate  it,  bei-ause  we  muri 
take  it  at  the  market  price.  Hence  they  may  withhold  il  from  that 
market  and  keep  it  for  tbis  market. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is,  in  one  jnarket  it  would  be  diistribnted,  am 
here  it  is  not  distributed. 

Mr,  WiNDOM.   V«a,  air. 

Mr.  Taylor.  W'liat  is  the  production  of  this  country  f 

Mr.  WiNiJOM.  Aliout  ■15,(M)a,000  fine  ounces. 

Mr.  Bland.  Aliout  <iO,000,(K>U  coinage  value.    Tliat  is  our  uiliii'«. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bland.  What  in  tbe  proportion  used  in  the  arts! 

Mr.  Window.  Aliont  5,00(),00«. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  would  expect  to  get  about  45,OI)0,OlHi  ? 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Foity-livemillnins;  fori  think  there  will  besoiuvlitUi 
increase  in  it.  Mr.  Carter,  wonld  the  increase  of  the  price  inoreiiM  di 
product  of  the  mines  t 

Mr.  Gabteb.  1  presume  there  would  l>e  some  increase,  but  I  do  DO 
think  It  will  he  any  more  than  would  follow  from  the  or()inary  growtl 
and  development  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tat Lo a.  What  proportion  of  silver  coin  enters  into  circnlatii 
now? 

Mr,  W'iNDOM.  It  is  largely  by  certificates.  It  is  represented  bj 
certificates. 

Mr.  Taylob.  I  mean  coined  silver  dollars, 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  We  have  about  $UU,(K>U,UUU  1  think  actually  iu  ctreaj 
lation.  1  HiH>ak  from  memory.  Mr.  Leech,  here  is  my  nieuioraudaq 
book.     Is  that  right  I     I  Addressing  Mr.  Leech, | 

Mr.  Leech.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  includes  the  dollars  going  iu  circulatioiL 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  We  have  about  60,000,IH)0  of  the  aclnal  ilollars. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  uiulerstaud  you  buy  two  milliuns  a  month  and  iMUl 
certificHteB 

Mr.  Window.  Ko  j  we  buy  it  as  we  buy  anything  else.     We  p 
It  In-  cliei-k. 

j/r-  Ta  vlor.  Uow  much  does  it  incwa»e  vV«  mciAaxSiatt^ 
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Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  abould  think  the  bill  would  increase  the  circolatioo 
in  the  neighborhood  of  450,000,000  a  year.  ' 

Mr.  Taylok.  It  would  not  increase  that  mucli,  because  you  are  put-   ' 
ting  82,000,(XIO  a  month  in  circulation  now. 

Mr.  Window.  Ob,  yes;  it  would  increase  about  $25,000,000.  We  in- 
crease now  by  coinage  about  $30,000,0011. 

Mr.  Bland.  The  coiuing  of  4  millions  a  month  under  our  present  law 
would  increase  our  circulation  to  somewhere  over  58  millions. 

Mr.  Wisdom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuTCHLEB.  I  think  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  free  coinage, 
or  the  coinage  under  jour  bill,  would  increase  the  value  of  products 
especially 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  did  not  say  it  would  with  free  coinage ;  but  I  think 
it  would  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUTCHLEE.  Especially  the  agricultural  products.  Why  would 
that  lie  so  f  Would  it  be  because  there  would  be  an  iuHatioti  of  the 
currency,  because  the  currency  would  be  appreciated  1 

Mr.  Wjndom.  I  think  our  fanners  labor  at  a  disadvantage  with  coun- 
tries, say  India,  where  silver  is  the  standard,  and  where  prices  have  not 
increased,  as  I  au  iuformetl,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
If  we  sell  at  all  we  mast  sell  in  competition  with  them,  and  their  prod- 
nets  and  ours  in  the  market  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  fix  the  prices, 
and  our  people  work  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this 
price  is  so  much  reduced  there  by  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

Mr.  MuTCHLER.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  it  would  increase  the 
products  of  the  faru),  or  not  1 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Von  mean  increase  the  value  t 

Mr.  MoTCHLEB.  Increase  the  value  of  the  farm  products. 

Mr.  WiNDO>i.  I  think  it  would  increase  the  value  of  all  products  in 
this  country  that  come  in  competition  with  the  products  of  countries 
upou  a  silver  basis,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  mention  wheat,  because 
that  is  one  of  our  greatest  products.  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  done 
by  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Bland.  Wliy  noH 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  You  do  not  keep  any  equality  between  the  values. 
You  say,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  "  We  can  keep  it  alone."  You  simply 
ttay  that  if  ice  call  this  piece  of  metal  a  dollar  it  will  be  a  dollar,  regard 
less  of  other  uatious. 

Mr.  Bland.  What  do  you  call  a  dollar? 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  adopt  what  the  world  calls  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Bland.  If  we  are  to  be  contiued  to  one  standard,  I  suppose  your 
theory  is  probably  correct,  but  in  the  bimetallic  system  you  have  got 
to  have  a  ratio. 
'       Mr.  WiNDOH.  I  know  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  can  talk  by  the 
week  in  regard  to  what  a  dollar  is. 

Mr.  Mu'i'CHLEB.  Suppose  you  exercise  your  discretion  and  coin  4 
millions  a  mouth  for  the  next  year  or  two;  would  that  have  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  value  of  products  f 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Temporarily ;  but  to  injure  them  in  the  end. 

Mr,  MuTCHLER.  You  would  then  be  consuming  more  than  the  entire 
product  of  the  country  if  you  coined  4  millions  a  month. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  believe  now  you  are  getting  into  the  domain  of 
prophecy. 

Mr.  MuTCHLEB.  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  do  not  obiect  to  tlie  questiou  •,  bit  I  *a,-^  ■?««.  -e^^'-wiMi 
the  ilomiiiu  of  i>ropbecy.    1  tliiuk  teimpoTivcW-s  \\.  -woxiift.  «,\jQ»s«fc  ^Ja*^ 
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priw  of  tlie  r>ioiliict« ;  but  as  to  what  ttouIiI  lie  thu  result  in  tbe  end,  1 
tliiiik  it  would  iiijiiie  prictte. 

Mr.  MUTcilLRn.  As  I  ouflerstand  it,  tbe  principal  object  of  ^oitr  h 
18  to  give  Mr.  Blaml  an  honest  silver  ilollar. 

.Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  nso  tlie  wonl  "  lionest,"  becniMe  lb»l  i 
be  ott'eusive  to  Mr.  niand. 

Mr.  Bland,  (f  nothing  l>nt  a  gold  dollar  is  hoii«st,  yoii  are  tw: 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  lielieve  I  bare  so  i 
cl>irc<). 

Mr.  Tracby.  Here  in  an  article  which  1   picked  op  this  morniall 
Tbis  is  sometjiinf;  which  I  presume  crtme  in  the  mail  to  every  metnbi 
of  tbe  Honse.     It  says  you  propose  for  every  412^  grains  of  sih-erd 
posited  with  the  Oovernmeut  a  certificate  shall  lie  issne<l.    That  is  b 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  No,  sir;  I  remember  rcceiiHng  a  copy  of  this  son 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Tbacet.  I  jost  bai)pened  to  pick  np  one  before  coming  bent. 

Ur.  WiNDOM.  I  dictiited  a  note  to  the  anther  when  I  rucvivud  his  Ifl 
ter,  stating  (  hoped  it  wonld  not  Iw  any  iiiconvenieuoe  hereafter  in  ani 
lyzing  my  silver  bill  to  know  what  it  was,  therefore  I  sent  bini  a  o  ,_ 

Mr.  Babtike.  As  1  nnderHtaiiU  yon,  two  or  three  time^  yon  spoke  i 
your  bill  as  being  substantially  a  projiosition  to  purchase  silver  bnllioa 
Do  yon  so  regard  it  t 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  pnrchaso.  in  another  it  is  aot. 

Mr.  itARTiNE.  Would  you  have  any  objeetion  to  having  the  phrase- 
ology changed  so  as  to  make  it  an  absolute  purchase  and  l«  prevent  the 
wilhdnnval  of  bullion  T 

Mr.  WiNUOM.  I  should,  because  that  is  oontntrv  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Uabtine.  Of  course  1  see  your  object,  but  what  strikeJt  me  in 
connection  is  this,  and  if  you  would  explain  it  I  would  be  obliged  t<t 
yon :  .\  simple  deposit,  it  seems  to  me,  in  tbe  Ti-easnry  would  not  be  i 
withdrawal  of  bullion  from  tbe  market  in  such  a  sense  aa  it  would  baa 
withdrawal  in  tbe  case  of  its  being  pnrcha8e<l,  and  it  seems  to  me,  ban 
iiig  a  gre»t  mass  of  bullion  piled  up  in  tbe  Trea-Miry  subject  lo  wltH 
drawal  might  be  considered  being  held  in  terroreni,  so  t^i  speAk,  ova 
foreign  mints  and  have  a  t«ndeucy  to  prevent  Ibein  opening  forfl 
coinage. 

-Mr.  Wisdom.  I  believe  under  this  bill  there  will  lie  little  withdraw 
of  silver.     I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  except  by  peraima  who  wftifl 
to  use  silver  in  the  arts.     Nobo<ly  would  have  a  motive  for  wlthdrawoT 

Mr.  Bartinr.  Snppose  you  issue  notes  against  it  and  not  make  tlu 
]iot«s  ndef-mablc  in  bullion  but  make  them  redeemable  in ■ 

Mr.  WiNDoM.  Make  them  rwleeniable  in  soniettiinK  else  I 

Mr.  Hahti\f..  Make  them  redeemable,  say.  in  lawful  money. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Tbe  objection  I  have  ao  making  them  redeemable  II 
lawful  luoucy  is  »nmmarize<l  in  my  rejiort.     My  objection  to  it  is  tT 
^  yaa  pile  np  a  largo  amount  of  silver  and  can  not  use  it  for  the  very  pwl 
e  fur  wliieh  it  was  taken,  that  is,  the  n^demptlnn  of  the  notes  upr~ 
lob  it  wan  issued. 

Hr.  Baktinb.  Yon  think  the  tendency  of  this  bill  as  yon  bare  It  p 

*  '  I  to  bring  silver  to  a  par  with  gold,  and  that  1  nndcnttiuia 

0  tlieory  it  would  withdraw  from  the  markets  tbe  surplus. 

ttr.  WiMxiM.  And  ki'cp  it  withdrawn. 
^!r.  UiitTiNK.  WouUI  noi  free  coinage  have  the  same  ull'ect  in  ab 
"      at 

^ m 
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Mr.  WiNDOSi.  I  ilo  not  think  it  would,  because  free  coinage  would 
simply  put  118  apou  a  ailver  basis.  Our  prophecies  have  been  t'alla- 
cions,  I  admit,  in  that  respect;  but  I  still  firmly  believe,  as  the  propbeta 
did  when  Mr.  Bland's  bill  first  passed,  that  that  tirue  ta  not  very  far 
distant. 

Mr.  BARTrNE.  If  the  purchase  of  silver  at  a  market  price  of  from  95 
cents  to  $1  has  a  tendency  to  bring  it  to  a  par  witl^  gold,  would  not 
the  parchase  at  11.29,  practically  the  effect  of  fie«  coinage,  have  a 
stronger  tendency  t 

Mr.  Wisdom,  it  is  not  a  purchase  at  all. 

Mr.  Bartinb.  It  reanlts  the  same  way. 

Mr,  Wisdom.  No,  sir;  it  simply  says  that  everybody  who  lia<l  72 
cents  in  silver,  by  bringing  it  to  the  mint  and  dropping  it  into  the 
hopper  and  having  it  stamped,  makes  it  worth  IW  cents,  which  I  do  not 
befievp. 

Mr.  Bartcne.  As  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  if  a  man  shoald 
take  bullion  and  immediately  have  it  coined  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  he  is  getting  91,29  and  a  fraction  for  the  silver. 

Mr,  WiKDOM.  That  ifl,so  long  astbat  dollar  holds  its  value.  In  other 
wonls,  the  Government  fakeswhat  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
about  T"  cents  and  gives  to  the  man  that  which  is  said  to  be  worth  100' 
cents, 

Mr.  Babtine,  Do  you  think  that  the  bimetallic  ratio  was  maintained 
by  France  as  long  as  free  coinage  was  maintained 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  hear  your  question, 

ilr,  Babtine.  Do  not  writers  upon  monetary  matters  state  that  the 
bimetallic  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a  hall"  to  one  was  maintained  by  France 
as  ]ong  as  she  kept  the  mints  open  f 

Mr.  WiNDoM.  Why,  it  stopped  because  it  could  not  lie  maintained 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Babtinb.  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken  upon  that. 

Mr.  WujDOM.  If  the  leading  nations  will  recognize  this  ratio  it  can 
be  maintained  again,  but  the  trouble  is  to  getthem  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Babtine.  France  did  this  substantially  alone  up  to  1873,  and 
there  was  no  departure  of  value. 
,      Mr.  W'iNDOM.  She  was  not  alone ;  she  had  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Union, 

Mr  Bartine.  But  they  only  came  into  the  arrangement  a  few  veara 
before  1K73. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Before  1873  there  was  no  trouble;  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  recognized  thi^,  but  circumstances  have  changed  since  then. 

Mr.  Babtine.  But  bimetalism  was  not  maintained  generally:  some 
were  ni>on  a  silver  basis  und  some  upon  a  gold  basis. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  But  all  recognized  the  ratio. 

Mr.  Babtine.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  it  was  maintained  by  France 
that  made  the  other  nations  recognize  the  ratiot 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  did.  Cp  to  1871  German; 
was 

Mr.  Bartinb.  Germany  was  on  a  silver  basis  solely. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  She  coined  silver.  They  maintained  it  at  that  price 
because  there  was  an  agreement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  commercial 
nations  to  do  it.  If  you  can  get  aucb  an  agreement  to-day  I  will  jotQ 
heartily  in  it.    But  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Babtine.  Then  all  we  lack  is  free  coinage  in  France  and  the 
states  of  the  Latin  Union  to  put  na  back  where  we  were  before. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  know;  Germany  \i&*  a  \^"t%<ft  ^saMixvfti*  -wsw. 
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When  we  demonetized  silver  in  1873  we  were  sui)|)u)ie(l  to  be  on  that  I 
liasia  tlieti,  and  all  reuognized  a  certain  ration  Kuw,  if  we  could  gu  back  1 
I  will  Joiu  you,  but  1  do  not  think  we  could  get  back  to  that  basia  I 
at  present.  I 

Mr,  Babtinb.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  yon  would  not  objwt  W  1 
the  jtrovisiou  Mr.  Carter  suggested  providing  foe  free  coinage  wheu  the  I 
market  price  of  silver  stiall  exceed  one  dollar  for  three  hundred  nud  I 
Beverity-oiie  and  a  quarter  grains  of  silver,  when  that  was  reached  T        I 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  So  far  as  the  silver  taken  by  this  bill  is  concerned 1 

Mr.  Lekoh.  Mr.  Carter's  question  was  if  silvershould  advance  tfltheJ 

ratio  of  siiiteeu  to  one,  wonld  you  receive  it  after  that  and  coin  itt  I 

Mr.  WiNuoM.  So  long  as  the  ratio  was  lunintained.  I 

Mr.  Walker.  How  much  has  silver  advanced  in  the  last  alsty  orl 

niuely  ilayst  M 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Mr.  Leech  can  tell  yon.  ^B 

Mr.  Lkeob.  It  advnucfd  2  cents  au  ounce,  but  it  has  dropped  offV 

Agniu.     It  was  worth  Saturday  about  96  cents  per  fine  ounce.  U 

Mr.  Carter.  It  hao  gone  back.  I 

Mr.  Leech.  It  wout  down  to  about  95.  I 

Mr.  Walker.  Ubjection  has  been  made  to  this  bill  because  it  is  siiii>fl 

ply  It  wiirehonse  receipt.  I 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  That  is  not  true.  I 

Mr.  Walkkr.  I  want  to  know  if  that  answers  any  more  {>ert'ectly  tow 

ft  WHrehuuse  receipt  than  a  gold  certificate  does f  I 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It'ot  ihat  I  am  aware  of,  I 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  to  say  lhat,  practically,  uiouey  redeemable  infl 

gold  IK  n  warvhonsu  receipt  t  I 

Mr.  WiXDOM.  Certainly  it  is,  and  I  do  not  know  either  why  silver  J 

Rertilicates  are  not  warehouse  receipts.     We  hold  and  store  thu  sUver'fl 

and  iRsue  tliat  receipt  tor  them.  1 

Mr.  Blakd.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  Huggi.ttt  Uint  •■ 

-oertiflcate  for  gold  is  based  u[>ou  a  metal  that  bus  free  coina^,  and  •>■ 

silver  c^rtiHcate  is  based  upon  a  kind  of  commodity,  and  if  silver  bal- 1 

lion  can  not  be  eoiue«I  you  can  not  call  it  anything  else.    There  is  a  vast  I 

ilistinetion  between  coin  and  mating  it  a  commodity.  I 

Mr.  WtNDoH.  These  Treasury  notes  are  made  payable  in  gold  or  bntl 

lion  and  iwleemable  in  silver  dollars,  and  in  the  other  iL  is  redeema-fl 

ble  tu  ihe  thing  deposited,  so  1  think  there  is  a  ditference  between  tbatfl 

and  a  warehoune  receipt,  decidedly.  M 

Mr.  Bla?id.  t  (tee  the  word  ^'8i>ecie"  was  used  in  the  uationabbaiikS 

note  act  and  also  "coin."    What  is  the  difference  between  specie  aodfl 

coin;  are  they  synonymous t  fl 

Mr.  WjKDou.  Tbey  are  syuouymons.  H 

Mr.  Leech.  In  shipments  abroad,  specie  generally  includes  banjS 

specie  is  the  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  metallic  money.  S 

Mr.  Bland.  So  it  includes  bars  and  the  word  "  coin,"  does  not  j  thaH 

Is  the  difference  T  H 

Mr.  Leech.  Tee.  sir.  fl 

Mr.  ^VALKBK.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  nyte&k  of  seelug  a  pl«oe  bJ 

silver  you  described  going  through  a  prucetts  which  was  ouly  wortb  73M 

evuta,  and  atler  it  va»  stamped  it  was  worUi  100  cents.     l>id  yon  «W^ 

«e«  u  piece  of  imper  go  through  a  [trocvss  and  uiter  it  was  stamped  UA 

was  worth  n  dollar  t  ■ 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  So,  sir,  I  never  saw  greeubackt  printed.  I 

Mr.  WALEB^^i||KiB  doue  the  same  wav.  M 
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Mr.  Walker.  That  is  to  say.  tbe  difference  between  silver  tliB-t  in 
made  a  ilollar  and  a  piece  of  paper  tbat  is  made  a  dollar  is,  silver  is 
worth  72  cents  and  the  piece  of  paper  is  probably  wortb  a  quarter  of  a 
cent. 

Mr.  WmDOU.  That  is  if  tbere  is  nothing  beLiud  the  paper.  I  am 
mncb  obliged  to  yon  for  tbe  suggestion. 

Mr.  Walker,  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  Speaking  of  the  bill  being 
■tnndealegul  tender,  why  could  not  other  cotititries  be  compelled  to  pay 
gold  escltaugeB  on  their  imports  T 

Mr.  WtNDOM.  1  think  these  notes  would  be  better  if  they  are  receiv- 
able for  customs ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  foreigner  can  get  these  notes 
for  anything  leas  than  the  equivalent  of  gold,  so  be  is  compelled  to  pay 
io  gold. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  we  should  make  these  certificates  legal  tender  we 
ought  not  to  allow  those  governments  who  only  maintain  a  gold  stand- 
ard to  have  tbe  advantages  that  may  arise  from  our  double  stand- 
ard  

Mr.  Bland.  You  are  talking  about  imports. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  see  what  the  Secretary  has  to  say  in  regard 
to  this. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  would  be  entirely  willing  to  have  our  duties  payable 
iu  gold,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  detract  from  the  value  of  these  notes 
if  they  an-  not  made  receivable  for  customs.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  using  them  in  that  way,  and  I  doubt  very  mach  whether 
you  would  not  encounter  a  very  seriotis  obstacle  iu  making  them  a  legal 
t«uder. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  willing  to  go  further  than  the  bill,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  am  not  a  bimetallist.  I  think  it  sbonid  be  matte 
a  legal  tender  except  for  customs  receipts.  I  put  it  entirely  in  the  way  I 
BQggeste<l  it  to  you,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  yon  thought  in  regard 
to  it- 
Mr.  Wisdom.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  any  trouble  in  obtain- 
all  the  gold  needed.  There  would  be  no  inducenieut  to  those  who  pay 
duties  to  use  these  Tre:i8ury  notes  rattier  than  gold,  because  they  have 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  gold  under  the  theory  of  this  bill,  and  as  the 
notes  could  not  be  any  cheajier  than  gold,  there  would  be  no  advantage 
to  them. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  concede  anything  to  those 
governments  who  maiutaiii  a  gold  standard  only. 

Mr.  Bland.  Do  you  asHumo  that  foreigners  pay  the  duties  on  their 
imports  T     I  think  we  have  to  pay  them  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  contlne  onr  interrogatories  to  yon,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary ;  you  are  the  one  from  whom  we  would  elicit  information  this 
morning.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  wishes  to  aak  any  ques- 
tions I  If  not  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  what  effort  tbe  Department  has 
Dia«le  to  get  silver  dollars  into  circulation ;  what  your  method  is ! 

Mr.  Window.  Mr.  Leeijh  has  been  in  the  Department  a  great  while 
and  is  perfectly  familiar  with  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  permit  him  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Leech.  We  ship  to  any  one  who  asks  for  them  in  sums  of  JSOO 
and  multiples  thereof  free  of  cost,  that  is  laid  down  at  their  doors. 

The  Ohairman.  That  is  understood  by  the  banks  throughont  the 
country. 

Mr.  Leech.  Certainly,  it  is  well  understood  by  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  that,  we  pay  them  out  at  the  Tl\«:a,wx^  "nwOowi 
Bh&pe  of  certiBeates. 
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Tb<:  COAluiAIt.  Ho»  tbeu  dow  tbe  cUrer  get  badct 

Ur.  LkbcH.  An«r  tb»  Uade  noTMMat  of  tW  cni|«  !■  oreraadl 

fiment  DO  loneer  Deed  ailTw  dollw*  tb«y  noeaBotete  fai  tiM  iMaks  a 

are  Kbtpped  back  to  the  rab-tresMUKS,  and  tl)»;  pet  eertiSeata»  I 
then. 

Tbe  CBAIK1IA5.  Tlw  silver  only  comm  to  the  sab-tRunr;  t 
larjce  trade  oeo  tent- 
Mr.  Lkkcb.  1  Hpeafc  as  a  role ;  that  is  the  general  mrtfaod  by  i 
ft  cowea  back.    Of  oonrw,  joa  wid  L  or  aaybiNly,  csoald  go  ioio  tT 
joaiaat  treaimry  aad  deposit  t«D  ailTcr  doUara,  or  any  naltt.  * 
get  a  certificate  for  it,  Imt  as  a  mle  tbey  ooom  back  in  tbc  way,  I  ki 
mentiooed. 

Tbe  Chaibm AS.  If  a  banker  Is  Wyoming  or  yebraska  vanu  a  it 
ailver  dollara  vhat  does  be  do  to  get  tfaem  T 

Mr  LzKcu.  Ue  sends  a  certiflHl  ckecfc,  and  aa  aoon  as  ve  collect  t 
money  «e  send  tbe  doUsrs  by  express. 

The  ChaibM-l:).  And  yoa  pay  the  eipreas  I 

Mr.  LKtM-'B.  We   |)ay   tbe  express,  wbalerer  may   be  tbe  expn 
diargrA. 

Tbe  CniiBlLi?!.  80  it  costs  tbe  banker  wbo  desires  sitrer  notliitic  I 
get  it. 

Mr.  Lkbch.  Abwilutely  uotbiog. 

Mr.  TBAcer.  Do  yon  \tay  for  ilie  retam  of  tbe  ntradallanl 

Mr.  Lkech.  Nrr,  riir;  not  for  the  r«iuni. 

Mr.  TuACET.  DoeA  not  tbe  liank  send  theni  to  yon  at  the  expense  d 
Cb«  Goi'irrumcot  1 

Mr.  Lkkcb.  So,  8ir;  not  for  l.ti i.-.-Jni-  ti..-ii.  fc».-L-.     Of  coarse  if  1 
wanted  to  t'riog  them  frum    -  ■■■'»i  to  the  Trrm 

ary  of  the  Unilml  ^ta;in>   ^  -:  iliiit  U,  ir  « 

more  the  «iin  from  imftiovi  :  iiiit-r. 

The  CBAIRMAK.   TImI  Uronai:-.;   i«  ~i,m-i    r...„. 

Mr.  Leecu.  To  Nilver  orin. 
Tbi!  CUAiRMAjt.  i  tu  ^tm  pay  for  gold  coin  I 
Mr.  Leech.  No.  nr ;  they  pn>  tbc  cxprvss  charges. 
Tbi-  CuaulMAH.  Do  they  pay  for  oicki-l  T 

Mr.  Lkbcb.  All  tbe  minor  cmds  arv  shipped  five;  eTerything 
gold. 

Mi.  IM.AM>.  .Iii<t  •■Tit-  F>roi>afitlioii  in  conaectinu  with  Mr.  Ltiir:! 
qii'i-'  .    <'ii[  Iiulliftu  on  cettifieaie'^  : 

di:-'  "   .1  ktor  to  s|iM.illatioa  ils< 

sj"  mil  draws  ont  a  large  iju 

anil •    ..,...-    ,,.   .'..•:  markt-t.  and  by  tabini;  ..^■.....-.. 

ri««^  lio  ujll  gel  LiiK  iiitlttn.-ii.:e  froiii  the  Gorernment    lUai  wi 
exist  if  it  in  reateemable  in  lialliori  or  iu  ooioT 

Mr.  WiKiHrM.  1  exiH-eteil  (bat  objection  to  it,  and  I  have  co 
tJiiB  (|ni'stifiii  ill  my  re|Mrt,aud  it  was  the  reason  why  I  garetbeopl 
of  pu.Miii:  III  Kiili],  Ml  iliaLpiiteicuIatiMi  iuif;ht  easily  lie  pn-M'uted. 
Tilt'  (')iAiBiiAX  Mr.  Seerelarv.  would  it  W  imp().4»ilili>  ouder 

'..(  III.' .■■riiiitis  til  .-is.Ji  itsplf  of  the  use  of  eiUvr  ofHillcaial 
■  i>  free  t     I  iiiidHrsLuixl  ; 

iiit  miw  to  ilie  cimntry,  tiecucu 
'    M  little  Hiivor  in  1*11  i;iil;)liou. 
;>i'nnitt<-<l  Iho  ewliaiige  or  siln 
■   mill  i-xohiiiige  thftli  Still.     And  I' '     " 
I'lllli'iu  Into  iMlvei 


If. 

til.. 
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The  Ckaieman,  Oue  questiou.  Uuder  yonr  bill  you  proviile  for  re- 
deemiug  these  certittcates  io  silver  dollars  at  tht)  optieu  of  thti  holder. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  exhaust  the  silver  iu  the  Treasury  at  any  time 
by'preseiitation  of  a  very  large  amount,  so  that  you  would  not  hare 
an  opportunity  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  coin  silver  to  x-e- 
ptace  itt 

Mr.  Wisdom.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  We  could  always  keep  ao 
amount  on  hand  sufflcieut  to  meet  auy  deuiaud.  I  do  uot  think  there 
would  be  any  trouble  in  that  regard. 

The  UsAiBMAN.  If  it  were  possible  to  present  to  yon,  say,  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  sitverf 

Mr.  VViNDOM.  We  should  not  possibly  have  that. 

Mr.  Babtine.  You  would  be  in  the  same  fix  as  the  greenbacks. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  an  addition  of  »2OO,OU0,O00  of 
silver  certificates  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  then  you  would 
have  *600,000.000  of  silver  certificates  out  and  only  about  4350,000,000 
to  redeem  them  in. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  That  is  true  ;  but  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  practical 
difficulty  ou  that  accouut.  The  reason  I  inserted  the  authority  or  per- 
mission to  redeem  on  the  demand  of  the  owner  in  silver  dollars  was 
base<l  upon  the  argument  like  this  of  my  friend:  Suppose  we  issne  a 
large  number  of  Treasury  notes,  and  suppose  there  came  a  depressioQ 
or  panic,  and  people  who  bad  these  certificates  want«d  to  pay  their 
debts  with  these  certificates  and  creditors  would  say  they  are  not  legal 
tender ;  therefore  I  wuu1<l  make  them  redeemable  in  silver  dollars  and 
tbe.v  nre  lei^al  tender.  I  tliink  it  would  help  to  make  a  use  for  the 
silver  dollar,  and  as  1  said  to  Mr.  Bland,  I  am  friendly  to  the  silver 
dollar,  and  1  want  to  help  it  as  muoli  as  I  can.  I  do  not  apprehend 
the  8"lifihlest  trouble  iu  this  regard,  however. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  suppose  in  reganl  to  these  certiflcatos,  in  regard  to 
their  bi-mg  redeemed  at  once,  it  will  be  just  about  the  same  time  when 
everjbody  takes  the  same  train  at  the  same  hour. 

The  Cdaibman.  The  hour  for  the  meeting  of  Oongress  has  arrived 
and  we  have  no  permission  to  sit  during  its  session. 

Mr.  MuTcnLEE.  I  would  like  to  ask  oneortwoqnestions.  Is  it  your 
jadgmeut  that  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  money  iu  the 
oouQtry  T 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  1  have  never  ha<l  any  apprehensions  ol  it,  if  it  is  ab- 
solutely good  money. 

Mr.  Mu'rCBLEB.  In  your  indgment  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  large  a  vohime  of  currency  in  the  eouutiy. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  thiuk  tliere  is  any  giractical  daugur  of  that  if 
it  is  kept  absolutely  good. 

Mr.  MuTOHLER.  Will  not  too  much  money  inevitably  tend  to  depre- 
ciate it  1 

Mr.  WiTjDOM.  I  thiuk  it  would. 

Mr.  MuTCHLBB.  When  there  is  more  than  necessary  f 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.MuTCHLBK.  Is  not  there  danger  under  your  bill,  where  $40,000,000 
of  silver  is  received  a  year,  there  might  be  too  lar^  a  volume  of  cur- 
rency brought  in  I 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  I  stated  awhile  ago, 
that  the  increiise  of  currency  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  iu  pop- 
ulation and  business  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  currency  would 
Dot  be  as  great  as  they  would  be,  and  I  thiuk  the  deia^Lvvd. '^«>^'^  ^^a 
egnal  to  the  aapply. 
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Mr,  MuTCnLEB.  le  it  trne  the  aoiountof  money  per  capita  is  contin- 
ually flecrea«iDg;  thst  is,  it  ia  neceHnury  now  tbat  we  sbould  have  as 
large  an  amount  per  capita  as  there  was  before  the  natioual  banka  were 
eetabtished  all  over  the  country  1 

Sir.  WtNDOM,  I  shonid  think  our  varions  naes  of  paper,  checks,  i 
are  increasing,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  incn 
much  in  the  fnture,  because  all  the  appliances  that  can  be  devised  a' 
are  being  used  now. 

The  Chaibmak.  Un  behalf  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  express  a 
thanks  U>  you. 

Mr.  WiMDoM.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee. 
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values  (Wlndoiii) 105 

wattes  and  business  (Sheldon) SB 

elitnJuation  of  liat  by  (Stark) 42 

essential  to  bimotallisoi  (Symes) 67 

restoration  of  ratio  (Sheldon) , 81 

inllnenoe  of,  on  iwportatians  (Symes) 63 

niaintuined  by  no  Enropean  aouotry  (Symei) 61 


ei'ommoudod  (or  1S>!J  (Symes) ___ 

requested  by  St,  Louis  oanvention 17 

results  of  (Sbeldon) 8S 

silver  basis  under ( Windom) 107 

Fixed  ratio,  maintenance  and  abandonmenl  of,  by  France  (Windom) 107 

of  by  Latin  Union  (Symes) 54 

United  Slates  (Stark) 35 

(Byrnes) 63 

(Teller) 4 

(Windom)-. 93 

Qerraanj  and  Latin  Union,  action  of  (Teller) 13 

Gold,  absorption  of,  by  bimetallic  countries.  (SymM) ■ .  59 

consumption  of  (Syniea) 73 

(Warner) 20 

debasement  of 


necessity  for  (Stt.     , 
produoiiun  of  (Warner). 
porchasinK  power  of  (Teller) 

retention  of  (Sheldon) 

(Stark)  

standard  of  exchange  (Stark) 

anpply  of  (Symes) .^ 

vanatiiia  of  (SlieJdon) ^ 

sm — s        ^ 


ivprgfnc«o(  (Stark) 

(Winilom]  - 


Iiuhliu  ilubt  pa;abl»  in   (SjmM}.vi. 

mtiu  ill! DiHturiuI. (Teller) 

ri-ntoration  of  nilii>(Sl«rk} 

DDpply  of  (Warner)  .. 
valne    '    "^ 


eoflWi 

)a,  reception  of  (Winiloni) 

HUndanl,  ililutioD  of  (Warner) , 

GruKbatn'*  Un  (SUrb) 

(Warner) 

Knapp,  Hon.  C.  J.,  ijiiBMionsby 

Leecli,  Hod.  C.  O.obiiervntiiiosli; 10-2,  104,  106,  KB,  1 

L«gtt1 -ten tier  circulation,  impnnnnce  of  (Bhrldon) Tv, 

Monetary  dgreemenl.  ilifllciiUy  of  (iUifildonj 

HtanilartI,  iDiiiinliTinl  in  esohaDgM  (Taller) 

Moner,  amount  nf,  needed  (Shrliloii) 

ISlnrk) 

(Symes) 

chnap,  mpttHiited  Ii;  (Utnrk) 

AecmasKol  prr  i^npita  (Wamrr) 

driunnd  for  (Wamor) 19, 

■upplf  of  (Earner) 

volnmeof  (Syiuid) 

rvlatrd  to  pricei  (Slieldon) , 

(StBTk) .„ 

Mnlohler,  Hon.  Wllllfliu,  qiiotiotiaby 10,  S7,  4.1,  44,  60,  &I,  &&,  73,  T«,U,t 

NKtionnl  cnrrenay,  rotiraniKnt  of  (Wartiar) ..>.. 

FricM,  hnrtfiilnuHH  of  tall  of  (£tark) 

rapgo  of  (WiirniT) 

relniioo  of  (Stark) 

Primary  oiouvv  (Stark) 

PablioobllEni'oii-,  how  payttble  (Wintloin) .' 

ShddoD,  Jiwcpb,  >it»l«nienl  of 

Stiver,  bust  slandunl  of  mlae  (Stark) 

otrcnlullon  of,  in  IST3(Stnrk) 

eoiiaiimplinlt  of  (Waniur) 

duinoiiettxMtiim,  nialevoleuee  of  (Warner) . 

doiuoxtii!  prodiioi  of  (Teller) 


fall  of  (Stark) 

fumicra'  lutcreitt  in  (Tcllor) 

fori\if(D,  uxcliitioD  of  (Wlndoni)  ... 
In  Kitropf,  iDiiuobillty  oftWaruor) 

IpgialutluD  Dilvixcd  (Sjmi*) .,, 

■uononittBlUiii  dl»orvdiii-d(87mu) ^l 

most  TKliiable  metal  iti  eilalanco  (Symea)..  ^>> 


,     oial«I  (TelW, 

prioe  of,  aD'ecled  by  met  uf  1(C3  (gymna).. 

Rlaud  act  (Synu») 

tir.^  eoiua);a  (tiymoe) 

inlQinx  repiirta  (SyuiAs)  .. 

luitwrlalnty  (Sjinca) 

hon'  ilelonuiucd  (Loocb) 

prodDotion  of  (Tollor) 

noil  HinantuptioD  of  (Synios) 

(Wlndoin)  .... 

rc««ut  llautuatlona  of  (Windom) 

rnttiiTStioD  of,  pffME  ou  prlcM  (Wamor) 

riEhtiouiH-or(Wiinipr)  

apsculatlou  in,  duii;^r  of  (Wlndom) 

■opply  of,  in  Eiuvpe  (Syniaa) , 

u«of(Twni.r) , 

value  ot  (Tiill"r) 

dollar,  a  tr no  dollar  (Stark) , 

ctfuria  lo  put  In  DiTontiiUoa|.li«MV).. 
inniiiifiKitaw  ttf  (Wtai4oo)»».»  »••' 
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f  BI1t«i  dollars,  number  of,  in  circulation  (Wiadom) . IU4 

'  value  of  tSheldon) 81.85 

Bjwoie,  diBtinguisUed  irojo  coin  (Leech) 108     , 

Sp»ODlatioQ,  eflVot  of 13 

StMk,  E.  D.,  8t*tement  of 28 

8TDi(>9,Hon.  GuorgeO.,  stat«meiit  of 53 

I   iWior,  Hon.  Abnw,  qoBstiona  by 69,90,103.104,105 

Tefier,  Hod.  H.  M,,  stow  men  I  of , 1 

'    Token  dollar 11 

'    Traoey,  Hon,  CUwles,  questionsby. 42,49,90,102,104,106 

'    Treuar;  notes,  not  legal  tender  (8ymea) 68 

not  mi Jney  (Teller) - . 8 

;  receivability  of  (Sheldou) 90 

(Wiodom) 98,101,109 

redeuplion    of   (Wanior) 85 

JWiudom) ay,  106 

in  silver  doUarB  (Windom) Ill 

United  StAtea  not(^B,  mauiifUcture  uf 106 

Tilne,  a  relation  of  esohatige  (Sturk) 45 

nnit  of,  di8tineu<slii>d  from  QiBttsure  of  (Sbeldon) 76 

Wages,  funn,  rate  of. 48 

last  nffuotud  by  ohango  of  valui<B l 51,84 

vatiMionBOf 84,91 

Walker,  Hon.  J.  H.,  qneslions  liy a,6,7. 

8, 9,  lu,  II ,  la,  13, 14, 15, 16, 34. US. 39, 40, *il,  44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52,&0,61, 
69, 70, 71. TJ, 7a, 74, 75, 63,84,  85,  ee,B7,  8H, 89, 100, 101,103, 104, 108, 109,  HI 

Warebonse  receiiJiB  (.Svinca) 57 

(Teller) 3.8 

(WJudoro) 108 

('ari'(Hi|iundence  on 

Warner,  Hon.  A.  J.,  Hlutemetit  by u 

Wiokbum.  Hon.  C.  K,  qaealioiis  by fi.4a,&l,68 

Wileoi,  Hon.  W.  F.,  qnestiouB  by 38,61,89,91 

WIIll8niB.Hon,  J.  R.,  quBsHonsby 26,«,51,61 

Windoin,  Hun.  Wm,,  stnteinent  of. 99! 

bilLadvHscoDicnt  of  silver  andcr  (Windom) 95,96,101,103 

cbe'tpiiollar  not  provided  by  (Windom) •"' 

coriHiiriiplion  of  silver  nnilcr  (Warner) ^ 

ili9ciis.--prl  bj-  Secretary  of  Trunsury 

iliHriiiftniHlivd  from  Secretary  Paircbild's  plan 

eiifoiirriBuinL-ut  of  speculntionby  (Symea) 

enbiHiofimeot  of  silver  by  (Wurner)    

vbIom  under  (Windom) IIS 

fliity  of  ratio  under  (Aindora) 9S 

free  coiouge  under  (Windom) 100, 108 

"lioneal"  dollar  under . 100 

increano  of  currency  by  (Windotn) 97,105,111 

ni oil Bti nation  of  iiilver  by  (Windom) "" 

not  obii-otionable  If  nmeudod  (8ytn«s) 

objeciioiiBto(SbeldoD) 

opinion  of  (SIteldon) 

(Stark) 

(.Svraes) 

(Teller) 

(Warner) r 

•  parity  restored  by  (Wamjr) , 

pTirpoaes  nf  CSVindom) 95 

receiptofbuTliounnder.  limitation  of  (Window) 99,104 

suspenBiou  of  (Teller) 3 

(Warner) 86 

(;Windoni) 94 

or  purchase  of  bullion  under  (Windoiu) 106 

repeal  of  Bland  act  by  (Synies) ,,        57 

speculation  ander  (Windom) 110 

storage  of  silver  nnder,  effect  of  (Windom) 106 

unsoundness  of  (Teller) 

withdrawal  of  silver  under.  (Warner) 

(Windom) IIL 
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